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A  rikilf'ul  hteiwy  artist  hiw  constructed  ;i  Uile.     If  w 
h«  has  not  fashioned  hw  thoughtM  to  accommodate-  his 
dents  ;  but  having  eoncowl,  with  deliberate  <*H,r<",  a  roztaiw 

<  to  b«  wrought  out,  he  t 

«uch  inciilfnttt— ho  then  combines  buch  «,'V(;iiti'i  u»  ma 
uid  him  in  c^tabliwhin^  thu>  preconuuvod  i;Ji\-t-t.  tf 
vwry  initial  wntuwv  it'iul  not  to  the  uutbrmghig  of  this 
cll'cet,  thim  h"  lm«  fuilrd  in  his  ft  rut  wt«-p.  lu  thy  whole 
composition  thoro  ijhouM  bo  no  word  wrtttuti,  of  vrhich  the 

cy,  du'ccfc  or  indiroct,  ia  i»ot  to  tho  onu 
design.  And  by  uuch  nicaua,  with  auch  caro  und  akiU,  & 
picture  is  at  length  naiutod  which  tcuveu  in  tho  mind  of 
him  who  (.ontcnijilatcH  it  with  a  kindred  urt,  a  house  of  the 
ati.iuiutiun.  The  idoa  of  tho  talc  luw  bec-n  pr«sent«<i 
unblomislted,  brciiuso  undisturbed  ;  und  this  is  an  end 
unattainable  by  tin1  novel.  Undue  bmvity  ia  jimt  a&  ex- 
us  in  thu  pomn ,  but  umhiu  length  i»  yet 
moru  to  be  avoidi-d. 
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PREFACE 

What  may  for  convenience  be  termed  the  modern  short  story  starts, 
roughly  speaking,  with  the  publication  of  Washington  Irving' s  Rip  Fan 
Winkle  in  1819.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  show  the  develop 
ment  of  the  short  story  in  the  modern  literatures  that  have  excelled 
in  this  field — American,  French,  English  (British),  and  Russian. 
Whether  the  short  story  be  viewed  as  a  single  development,  with  indi 
vidual,  nationalistic  manifestations,  or  as  several  parallel  developments, 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  stories  under  one  sequence  has 
seemed  to  me  the  clearest  one.  For  those  who  wish  to  venture  far 
ther  afield,  somewhat  extensive  bibliographies  have  been  added.  My 
indebtedness  to  those  who  have  helped  in  the  preparation  of  these  lists 
is  noted  elsewhere  (page  862). 

The  book  is  intended  for  students  in  preparatory  and  college  courses, 
and  doubtless  the  general  reader  also  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this 
assembling  of  masterpieces.  If  American  literature  predominates,  it 
is  because  its  relative  attainment  in  this  field  seems  to  demand  this  in- 
clusiveness. 

For  advice  in  regard  to  the  make-up  of  this  collection  I  wish  to  thank: 
Lewis  Perry,  of  Phillips-Exeter  Academy;  Professor  Carroll  L.  Maxcy, 
of  Williams  College;  Frederick  Houk  Law,  of  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School,  New  York  City;  Professor  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  of  Boston  Uni 
versity;  Elias  Lieberman,  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  New 
York  City;  Professor  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Alfred  M,  Hitchcock,  of  the  Hartford  (Connecticut)  High 
School;  Evelyn  M.  Albright,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  John  L. 
Haney,  of  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia;  Professor  Harold  M. 
Ellis,  of  the  University  of  Maine;  Professor  Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  and  Professor  Edwin  W.  Bowen,  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College. 

ALEXANDER  JESSUP. 

New  York  City, 
August  4,  1928. 
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RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

A  POSTHUMOUS  WRITING  OF  DIEDRICH  KNICKERBOCKER 
BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING  (1783-1859) 

By  Woden,  God  of  Saxons, 

From  whence  comes  Wensday,  that  is  Wodensday, 

Truth  is  a  thing  that  ever  I  will  keep 

Unto  thylke  day  in  which  I  creep  into 

My  sepulcher. — CARTWRIGHT. 

The  following  tale  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Diedrich  Knicker 
bocker,  an  old  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  was  very  curious  in  the  Dutch  his 
tory  of  the  province,  and  the  manners  of  the  descendants  from  its  primitive 
settlers.  His  historical  researches,  however,  did  not  lie  so  much  among  books  as 
among  men;  for  the  former  are  lamentably  scanty  on  his  favorite  topics;  whereas 
he  found  the  old  burghers,  and  still  more  their  wives,  rich  in  that  legendary  lore 
so  invaluable  to  true  history.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  happened  upon  a  genuine 
Dutch  family,  snugly  shut  up  in  its  low-roofed  farmhouse,  under  a  spreading 
sycamore,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  clasped  volume  of  black-letter,  and  studied 
it  with  the  zeal  of  a  bookworm. 

The  result  of  these  researches  was  a  history  of  the  province  during  the  reign 
of  the  Dutch  governors,  which  he  published  some  years  since.  There  have  been 
various  opinions  as  to  the  literary  character  of  his  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  is  not  a  whit  better  than  it  should  be.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  scrupulous  accuracy, 
which  indeed  was  a  little  questioned  on  its  first  appearance,  but  has  since  been 
completely  established;  and  it  is  now  admitted  into  all  historical  collections  as  a 
book  of  unquestionable  authority. 

The  old  gentleman  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  work;  and  now 
that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  it  cannot  do  much  harm  to  his  memory  to  say  that  his 
time  might  have  been  much  better  employed  in  weightier  labors.  He,  however, 
was  apt  to  ride  his  hobby  in  his  own  way;  and,  though  it  did  now  and  then  kick 
up  the  dust  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of  some 
friends,  for  whom  he  felt  the  truest  deference  and  affection,  yet  his  errors  and 
follies  are  remembered  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  and  it  begins  to  be  sus- 


Rip  Van  Winkle  was  first  published  in  The  Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent  (1819-20),  by 
Washington  Irving;  May,  1819. 
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pected  that  he  never  intended  to  injure  or  offend.  But  however  his  memory  may 
be  appreciated  by  critics,  it  is  still  held  dear  by  many  folk  whose  good  opinion 
is  well  worth  having;  particularly  by  certain  biscuit-bakers,  who  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  imprint  his  likeness  on  their  New  Year  cakes;  and  have  thus  given  him 
a  chance  for  immortality,  almost  equal  to  the  being  stamped  on  a  Waterloo 
medal,  or  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing. 

WHOEVER  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  must  remem 
ber  the  Catskill  Mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered 
branch  of  the  great  Appalachian  family,  and  are  seen  away  to 
the  west  of  the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording 
it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every  change  of  season,  every 
change  of  weather,  indeed  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces  some 
change  in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  mountains;  and 
they  are  regarded  by  all  the  good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect 
barometers.  When  the  weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are 
clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the 
clear  evening  sky;  but  sometimes,  whenjihe  rest  of  the  landscape 
is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about  their 
summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and 
light  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains  the  voyager  may  have 
descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from  a  village  whose  shingle 
roofs  gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  up 
land  melt  away  into  the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It 
is  a  little  village  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  some 
of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  early  times  of  the  province,  just 
about  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  the  good  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  (may  he  rest  in  peace!),  and  there  were  some  of  the  houses 
of  the  original  settlers  standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of  small 
yellow  bricks  brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  windows  and 
gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses  (which,  to 
tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly  time-worn  and  weather-beaten), 
there  lived  many  years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  province 
of  Great  Britain,  a  simple,  good-natured  fellow,  of  the  name  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Van  Winkles  who 
figured  so  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
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and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Christina.  He  inherited, 
however,  but  little  of  the  martial  character  of  his  ancestors.  I 
have  observed  that  he  was  a  simple,  good-natured  man;  he  was, 
moreover,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  an  obedient,  henpecked  husband. 
Indeed,  to  the  latter  circumstance  might  be  owing  that  meekness 
of  spirit  which  gained  him  such  universal  popularity;  for  those 
men  are  most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  conciliating  abroad  who 
are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home.  Their  tempers,  doubt 
less,  are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
domestic  tribulation,  and  a  curtain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  ser 
mons  in  the  world  for  teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long- 
suffering.  A  termagant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  be 
considered  a  tolerable  blessing;  and  if  so,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was 
thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  among  all  the  good 
wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with  the  amiable  sex,  took  his 
part  in  all  family  squabbles,  and  never  failed,  whenever  they 
talked  those  matters  over  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  children  of  the  village, 
too,  would  shout  with  joy  whenever  he  approached.  He  assisted 
at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings,  taught  them  to  fly  kites 
and  shoot  marbles,  and  told  them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches, 
and  Indians.  Whenever  he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them  hanging  on  his  skirts,  clamber 
ing  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thousand  tricks  on  him  with  im 
punity;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  throughout  the  neigh 
borhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  It  could  not  be  from 
the  want  of  assiduity  or  perseverance;  for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet 
rock,  with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish 
all  day  without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be  en 
couraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a  fowling-piece  on 
his  shoulder  for  hours  together,  trudging  through  woods  and 
swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or 
wild  pigeons*  He  would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbor,  even  in 
the  roughest  toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all  country  'frolics 
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for  husking  Indian  corn  or  building  stone  fences.  The  women  of 
the  village,  too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to 
do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would  not 
do  for  them — in  a  word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's 
business  but  his  own;  but  as  to  doing  family  duty,  and  keeping 
his  farm  in  order,  he  found  it  impossible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his  farm;  it 
was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  whole  coun 
try;  everything  about  it  went  wrong,  and  would  go  wrong  in 
spite  of  him.  His  fences  were  continually  falling  to  pieces;  his 
cow  would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the  cabbages;  weeds 
were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  anywhere  else;  the 
rain  always  made  a  point  of  setting  in  just  as  he  had  some  out- 
of-door  work  to  do;  so  that  though  his  patrimonial  estate  had 
dwindled  away  under  his  management,  acre  by  acre,  until  there 
was  little  more  left  than  a  mere  patch  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes, 
yet  it  was  the  worst  conditioned  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if  they  belonged 
to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin  begotten  in  his  own  likeness, 
promised  to  inherit  the  habits,  with  the  old  clothes  of  his  father. 
He  was  generally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's  heels, 
equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galligaskins,  which  he 
had  much  ado  to  hold  up  with  one  hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her 
train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals,  of 
foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take  the  world  easy,  eat 
white  bread  or  brown,  whichever  can  be  got  with  least  thought 
or  trouble,  and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a 
pound.  If  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  whistled  life  away  in 
perfect  contentment;  but  his  wife  kept  continually  dinning  in  his 
ears  about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness,  and  the  ruin  he  was 
bringing  on  his  family* 

Morning,  noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  incessantly  go:ng> 
and  everything  he  said  or  did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of 
household  eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all 
lectures  of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a 
habit*  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up  fain 
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eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  provoked  a  fresh 
volley  from  his  wife,  so  that  he  was  fain  to  draw  off  his  forces, 
and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house — the  only  side  which,  in 
truth,  belongs  to  a  henpecked  husband 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  was  as 
much  henpecked  as  his  master;  for  Dame  Van  Winkle  regarded 
them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked  upon  Wolf  with 
an  evil  eye  as  the  cause  of  his  master's  going  so  often  astray.  True 
it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting  an  honorable  dog,  he  was  as 
courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the  woods — but  what  cour 
age  can  withstand  the  ever-during  and  all-besetting  terrors  of  a 
woman's  tongue?  The  moment  Wolf  entered  the  house,  his  crest 
fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he 
sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a  sidelong  glance 
at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick 
or  ladle  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle,  as  years  of 
matrimony  rolled  on:  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age,  and 
a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener  with 
constant  use.  For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himself,  when 
driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages  of  the  village, 
which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated 
by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third.  Here 
they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade,  of  a  long  lazy  summer's  day,  talking 
listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy  stories  about 
nothing.  But  it  would  have  been  worth  any  statesman's  money 
to  have  heard  the  profound  discussions  that  sometimes  took 
place,  when  by  chance  an  old  newspaper  fell  into  their  hands, 
from  some  passing  traveler.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen  to 
the  contents,  as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Burnmel,  the  school 
master,  a  dapper,  learned  little  man,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary;  and  how  sagely 
they  would  deliberate  upon  public  events  some  months  after 
they  had  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  controlled  by 
Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  and  landlord  of  the 
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inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till 
night,  just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun,  and  keep  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree;  so  that  the  neighbors  could  tell  the  hour  by 
his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sun  dial.  It  is  true,  he  was 
rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  incessantly.  His 
adherents,  however  (for  every  great  man  has  his  adherents), 
perfectly  understood  him,  and  knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions. 
When  anything  that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he  was 
observed  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to  send  forth  short, 
frequent,  and  angry  puffs;  but  when  pleased,  he  would  inhale 
the  smoke  slowly  and  tranquilly,  and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid 
clouds,  and  sometimes  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  let 
ting  the  fragrant  vapor  curl  about  his  nose  would  gravely  nod  his 
head  in  token  of  perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was  at  length 
routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  suddenly  break  in 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage,  and  call  the  members  all 
to  naught;  nor  was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder  him 
self,  sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who 
charged  him  outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in  habits 
of  idleness, 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair,  and  his  only 
alternative  to  escape  from  the  labor  of  the  farm  and  clamor  of 
his  wife  was  to  take  gun  in  hand,  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods. 
Here  he  would  sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
share  the  contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf,  with  whom  he  sym 
pathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecution,  "Poor  Wolf/*  he 
would  say,  "thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog*s  life  of  it;  but  never 
mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  theel"  Wolf  would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  his 
master's  facej  and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he  re 
ciprocated  the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind,  on  a  fine  autumnal  day,  Rip  had 
unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Kaatskil!  Mountains.  He  was  after  his  favorite  sport  of  squirrel- 
shooting,  and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  reechoed  with 
the  reports  of  his  gun*  Panting  and  fatigued*  he  threw  himself. 
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late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll  covered  with  mountain 
herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  precipice.  From  an  open 
ing  between  the  trees,  he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country 
for  many  a  mile  of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  distance  the 
lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moving  on  its  silent  but 
majestic  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  purple  cloud,  or  the  sail 
of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom, 
and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  mountain  glen, 
wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled  with  fragments  from 
the  impending  cliffs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  For  some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scene; 
evening  was  gradually  advancing;  the  mountains  began  to  throw 
their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys;  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  village;  and  he  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh  when  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend  he  heard  a  voice  from  a  distance 
hallooing,  "Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  He  looked 
round,  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary 
flight  across  the  mountain.  He  thought  his  fancy  must  have 
deceived  him,  and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the 
same  cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air,  "Rip  Van  Winkle! 
Rip  Van  Winkle  1" — at  the  same  time  Wolf  bristled  up  his  back 
and,  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked  to  his  master's  side,  looking 
fearfully  down  into  the  glen.  Rip  now  felt  a  vague  apprehension 
stealing  over  him: 'he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and 
perceived  a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bending 
under  the  weight  of  something  he  carried  on  his  back.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented 
place,  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighborhood  in 
need  of  his  assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield  it* 

On  nearer  approach,  he  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  sin 
gularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He  was  a  short,  square- 
built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair,  and  a  grizzled  beard.  His 
dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion — -a  cloth  jerkin  strapped 
the  waist—several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  ont  of  ample 
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volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and 
bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that 
seemed  full  of  liquor,  and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and 
assist  him  with  the  load.  Though  rather  shy  and  distrustful  of 
this  new  acquaintance,  Rip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity,  and 
mutually  relieving  one  another,  they  clambered  up  a  narrow 
gully,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  As  they 
ascended,  Rip  every  now  and  then  heard  long  rolling  peals,  like 
distant  thunder,  that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine  or 
rather  cleft  between  lofty  rocks,  towards  which  their  rugged 
path  conducted.  He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to 
be  the  muttering  of  one  of  those  transient  thunder-showers 
which  often  take  place  in  mountain  heights,  he  proceeded.  Pass 
ing  through  the  ravine,  they  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  am 
phitheater,  surrounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  over  the  brinks 
of  which  impending  trees  shot  their  branches,  so  that  you  only 
caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky,  and  the  bright  evening  cloud. 
During  the  whole  time  Rip  and  his  companion  had  labored  on 
in  silence;  for  though  the  former  marveled  greatly  what  could 
be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain, 
yet  there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensible  about 
the  unknown  that  inspired  awe,  and  checked  familiarity* 

On  entering  the  amphitheater,  new  objects  of  wonder  presented 
themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  center  was  a  company  of  odd- 
looking  personages  playing  at  ninepins.  They  were  dressed  in 
a  quaint  outlandish  fashion:  some  wore  short  doublets,  others 
jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of  them  had 
enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's. 
Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar;  one  had  a  large  beard,  broad 
face,  and  small  piggish  eyes:  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  con 
sist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  white  sugar-loaf 
hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock's  tail  They  all  had  beards,  of 
various  shapes  and  colors.  There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  the 
commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather- 
beaten  countenance;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet*  broad  belt  and 
hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and  feather*  red  stockings,  and  high* 
heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  reminded 
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Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old  Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlor  of 
Dominie  Van  Shaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was  that,  though  these 
folks  where  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  maintained 
the  gravest  faces,  the  most  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal, 
the  most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the  noise  of 
the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed  along  the 
mountains  like  rumbling  peals  of  thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they  suddenly 
desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him  with  such  fixed, 
statuelike  gaze,  and  such  strange,  uncouth,  lack-luster  coun 
tenances,  that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote 
together.  His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg 
into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the  com 
pany.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling;  they  quaffed  the 
liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned  to  their  game. 

By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided.  He  even 
ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the  beverage, 
which  he  found  had  much  of  the  flavor  of  excellent  Hollands.  He 
was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the 
draught.  One  taste  provoked  another,  and  he  reiterated  his 
visits  to  the  flagon  so  often  that  at  length  his  senses  were  over 
powered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his  head,  his  head  gradually  declined, 
and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  whence  he  had 
first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  *  He  rubbed  his  eyes — it  was  a 
bright,  sunny  morning.  The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering 
among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and  breast 
ing  the  pure  mountain  breeze.  "Surely/*  thought  Rip,  "I  have 
not  slept  here  all  night/*  He  recalled  the  occurrences  before  he 
fell  asleep.  The  strange  man  with  the  keg  of  liquor — the  moun 
tain  ravine— the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks — the  wobegone 
party  at  ninepins — the  flagon — "Oh!  that  flagon!  that  wicked 
flagon!"  thought  Rip — "what  excuse  shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van 
Winkle?" 
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He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean,  well- 
oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  fire-lock  lying  by  him,  the 
barrel  encrusted  with  rust,  the  lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock 
worm-eaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave  roisterers  of  the 
mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  having  dosed  him  with 
liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disappeared, 
but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a  squirrel  or  partridge. 
He  whistled  after  him,  and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain; 
the  echoes  repeated  his  whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be 
seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last  evening's  gambol, 
and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party  to  demand  his  dog  and  gun. 
As  he  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  want 
ing  in  his  usual  activity.  "These  mountain  beds  do  not  agree 
with  me/5  thought  Rip,  "and  if  this  frolic  should  lay  me  up  with 
a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have  a  blessed  time  with  Dame 
Van  Winkle!"  With  some  difficulty  he  got  down  into  the  glen; 
he  found  the  gully  up  which  he  and  his  companions  had  ascended 
the  preceding  evening;  but  to  his  astonishment  a  mountain 
stream  was  now  foaming  down  it,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
filling  the  glen  with  babbling  murmurs*  He,  however,  made 
shift  to  scramble  up  its  sides,  working  his  toilsome  way  through 
thickets  of  birch,  sassafras,  and  witch-hazel;  and  sometimes' 
tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild  grapevines  that  twisted 
their  coils  or  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  spread  a  kind  of 
network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had  opened  through 
the  cliffs  to  the  amphitheater;  but  no  traces  of  such  opening 
remained.  The  rocks  presented  a  high,  impenetrable  wall,  over 
which  the  torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and 
fell  into  a  broad,  deep  basin,  black  from  the  shadows  of  the  sur 
rounding  forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand, 
He  again  called  and  whistled  after  his  dog;  he  was  only  answered 
by  the  cawing  of  a  flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about 
a  dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice;  and  who,  secure  in 
their  elevation*  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man's 
perplexities,  What  was  to  be  done?  The  morning  was  passing 
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away,  and  Rip  felt  famished  for  want  of  his  breakfast.    He 

grieved  to  give  up  his  dog  and  gun;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wife; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He  shook 
his  head,  shouldered  the  rusty  fire-lock,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of  people,  but 
none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for  he  had 
thought  himself  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  country  round. 
Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  which  he 
was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of 
surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  invariably 
stroked  their  chins.  The  constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture  in 
duced  Rip,  involuntarily,  to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonish 
ment,  he  found  his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A  troop  of 
strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and  pointing 
at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which  he  recognized 
for  an  old  acquaintance,  barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very 
village  was  altered:  it  was  larger  and  more  populous,  There 
were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  those 
which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had  disappeared.  Strange 
names  were  over  the  doors— strange  faces  at  the  windows — 
everything  was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him;  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were  not 
bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native  village,  which  he  had  left 
but  the  day  before.  There  stood  the  Kaatskill  Mountains — 
there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance — there  was  every  hill 
and  dale  precisely  as  it  had  always  been — Rip  was  sorely  per 
plexed — "That  flagon  last  night,"  thought  he,  "has  addled  my 
poor  head  sadly!" 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way  to  his  own 
house,  which  he  approached  with  silent  awe,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found 
the  house  gone  to  decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows  shat 
tered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half-starved  dog,  that 
looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it.  Rip  called  him  by 
name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth,  and  passed  on. 
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This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed.  "My  very  dog/'  sighed  poor 
Rip,  "has  forgotten  me!" 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Dame  Van 
Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn, 
and  apparently  abandoned.  This  desolateness  overcame  all  his 
connubial  fears — he  called  loudly  to  his  wife  and  children — the 
lonely  chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then  all 
again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort,  the 
village  inn — but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large-  rickety  wooden  build 
ing  stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gaping  windows,  some  of  them 
broken,  and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the 
door  was  painted,  "The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle." 
Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little 
Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  tall  naked  pole,  with 
something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red  night-cap,  and 
from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  singular  assemblage 
of  stars  and  stripes — all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible. 
He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King 
George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe, 
but  even  this  was  singularly  metamorphosed.  The  red  coat  was 
changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand 
instead  of  a  scepter,  the  head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat, 
and  underneath  was  painted  in  large  characters,  "General 
Washington." 

There  was  as  usual  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door,  but  none 
that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  character  of  the  people  seemed 
changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  about 
it,  instead  of  the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his  broad  face, 
double  chin,  and  fair,  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke, 
instead  of  idle  speeches;  or  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  dol 
ing  forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of 
these,  a  lean,  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  hand 
bills,  was  haranguing  vehemently  about  rights  of  citizens  — 
election  —  members  of  Congress  —  liberty  —  Bunker  Hill  — 
heroes  of  '76  —  and  other  words  which  were  a  perfect  Babylonish 
jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van  Winkle. 
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The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long,  grizzled  beard,  his  rusty 
fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  an  army  of  women  and  chil 
dren  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tavern 
politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eying  him  from  head  to 
foot,  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and 
drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired,  "on  which  side  he  voted." 
Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  but  busy  little 
fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  rising  on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his 
ear  "whether  he  was  Federal  or  Democrat/3  Rip  was  equally  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  question;  when  a  knowing,  self-important 
old  gentleman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right  and  left  with  his  elbows  as  he 
passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van  Winkle,  with  one  arm 
akimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  eyes  and  sharp 
hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  demanded  in  an 
austere  tone,  "what  brought  him  to  the  election  with  a  gun  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he  meant  to 
breed  a  riot  in  the  village?" 

"Alas!  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "I  am  a 
poor,  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
king,  God  bless  him!" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  bystanders  —  "A  Tory! 
a  Tory!  a  spy!  a  refugee!  hustle  him!  away  with  him!" 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  restored  order;  and  having  assumed  a  tenfold  austerity 
of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknown  culprit  what  he  came 
there  for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking.  The  poor  man  humbly  as 
sured  him  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came  there  in  search 
of  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"Well  —  who  are  they?  Name  them." 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired,  "Where's 
Nicholas  Vedder?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old  man  replied, 
in  a  thin,  piping  voic£,  "Nicholas  Vedder?  Why,  he  is  dead  and 
gone  these  eighteen  years!  There  was  a  wooden  tombstone  in  the 
churchyard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten  and 
gone  too." 

"Where's  Brom  Dutcher?" 
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"Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  —  others 
say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall,  at  the  foot  of  Anthony's  Nose. 
I  don't  know  —  he  never  came  back  again/3 

" Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster?" 

"He  went  off  to  the  wars,  too;  was  a  great  militia  general,  and 
is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away,  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes  in  his 
home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Every  answer  puzzled  him,  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous 
lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not  understand : 
war  —  Congress  —  Stony  Point  —  he  had  no  courage  to  ask 
after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair,  "Does  nobody 
here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

"Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or  three.  "Oh,  to  be 
sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself  as  he 
went  up  the  mountain;  apparently  as  lazy  and  certainly  as  ragged. 
The  poor  fellow  was  now  completely  confounded.  He  doubted 
his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another  man. 
In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the  cocked  hat  de 
manded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name? 

"God  knows,"  exclaimed  he  at  his  wits'  end;  "I'm  not  myself— 
I'm  somebody  else  —  that's  me  yonder  —  no  —  that's  somebody 
else,  got  into  my  shoes  —  I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and  everything's 
changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell  what's  my  name,  or 
whal  am!" 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod,  wink 
significantly  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  foreheads.  There 
was  a  whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old 
fellow  from  doing  mischief;  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which  the 
self-important  man  with  the  cocked  hat  retired  with  some  pre 
cipitation.  At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh,  comely  woman 
pressed  through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded 
man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at 
his  looks,  began  to  cry.  "Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you 
little  fool;  the  old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of  the  child, 
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the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train 
of  recollections  in  his  mind. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?'5  asked  he. 

"Judith  Gardenier." 

"And  your  father's  name?" 

"Ah,  poor  man,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  his  name;  but  it's  twenty 
years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun,  and  never  has 
been  heard  of  since — his  dog  came  home  without  him;  but 
whether  he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians, 
nobody  can  tell.  I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask;  but  he  put  it  with  a 
^altering  voice: 

"Where's  your  mother?" 

Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since:  she  broke  a  blood 
vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New  England  peddler. 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intelligence.  The 
honest  man  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  caught  his 
daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms.  "I  am  your  father!"  cried 
he — "young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now! 
Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  out  from 
among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  peering  under 
it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "Sure  enough!  it  is  Rip 
Van  Winkle — it  is  himself.  Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbor. 
Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long  years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  years  had  been 
to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neighbors  stared  when  they  heard 
it;  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks;  and  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat, 
who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to  the  field,  screwed 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head — upon  which 
there  was  a  general  shaking  of  the  head  throughout  the  assem 
blage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  old  Peter 
Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the  road.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote  one 
of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  most  an 
cient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  wonder- 
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ful  events  and  traditions  of  the  neighborhood.  He  recollected 
Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated  his  story  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed 
down  from  his  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  Moun 
tains  had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty 
years,  with  his  crew  of  the  Half  Moon,  being  permitted  in  this 
way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian 
eye  upon  the  river  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That 
his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing 
at  ninepins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain;  and  that  he  himself 
had  heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like 
distant  peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up,  and  re 
turned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  election.  Rip's 
daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her;  she  had  a  snug,  well- 
furnished  house,  and  a  stout,  cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom 
Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb  upon  his 
back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of  himself, 
seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  employed  to  work  on  the 
farm,  but  evinced  an  hereditary  disposition  to  attend  to  anything 
else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he  soon  found 
many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time;  and  preferred  making  friends  among  the 
rising  generation,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  that 
happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  impunity,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  on  the  bench,  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced 
as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old 
times  "before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get 
into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  strange  events  that  had  taken  place  during  his  torpor.  How 
that  there  had  been  a  Revolutionary  War — that  the  country  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  old  England — and  that,  instead  of  being 
a  subject  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third,  he  was  now  a  free 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was  no  politician;  the 
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changes  of  states  and  empires  made  but  little  impression  on  him; 
but  there  was  one  species  of  despotism  under  which  he  had  long 
groaned,  and  that  was — petticoat  government.  Happily,  that 
was  at  an  end;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony, 
and  could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he  pleased,  without  dreading 
the  tyranny  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was 
mentioned,  however,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  cast  up  his  eyes;  which  might  pass  either  for  an  expression 
of  resignation  to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  arrived  at 
Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed,  at  first,  to  vary  on  some 
points  every  time  he  told  it,  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  his 
having  so  recently  awakened.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely 
to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
neighborhood  but  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  always  pretended  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his 
head,  and  that  this  was  one  point  on  which  he  always  remained 
flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  univer 
sally  gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day,  they  never  hear  a 
thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon  about  the  Kaatskill,  but 
they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are  at  their  game  of 
ninepins:  and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in 
the  neighborhood,  when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that 
they  might  have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  flagon. 

NOTE. — The  foregoing  tale,  one  would  suspect,  had  been  suggested  to  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  by  a  little  German  superstition  about  the  Emperor  Frederick 
der  Rothbart  and  the  Kypphauser  Mountain;  the  subjoined  note,  however, 
which  he  had  appended  to  the  tale,  shows  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  narrated 
with  his  usual  fidelity: 

"The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  incredible  to  many,  but  nevertheless 
I  give  it  my  full  belief,  for  I  know  the  vicinity  of  our  old  Dutch  settlements  to 
have  been  very  subject  to  marvelous  events  and  appearances.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  many  stranger  stories  than  this,  in  the  villages  along  the  Hudson,  all  of 
which  were  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  have  even  talked 
with  Rip  Van  Winkle  myself,  who,  when  last  I  saw  him,  was  a  very  venerable  old 
man,  and  so  perfectly  rational  and  consistent  on  every  other  point,  that  I  think 
no  conscientious  person  could  refuse  to  take  this  into  the  bargain;  nay,  I  have 
seen  a  certificate  on  the  subject  taken  before  a  country  justice,  and  signed  with 
a  cross,  in  the  justice's  own  handwriting.  The  story,  therefore,  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  D.  K." 
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BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  (1771-1832) 

YE  MAUN  have  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  of  that  ilk, 
who  lived  in  these  parts  before  the  dear  years.  The  country 
will  lang  mind  him;  and  our  fathers  used  to  draw  breath  thick  if 
ever  they  heard  him  named.  He  was  out  wi'  the  Hielandmen  in 
Montrose's  time;  and  again  he  was  in  the  hills  wi'  Glencairn  in 
the  saxteen  hundred  and  fifty-twa;  and  sae  when  King  Charles 
the  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in  sic  favor  as  the  Laird  of  Red- 
gauntlet?  He  was  knighted  at  Lon'on  court,  wi'  the  king's  ain 
sword;  and  being  a  redhot  prelatist,  he  came  down  here,  ram- 
pauging  like  a  lion,  with  commissions  of  lieutenancy  (and  of 
lunacy,  for  what  I  ken)  to  put  down  a'  the  Whigs  and  Covenan 
ters  in  the  country.  Wild  wark  they  made  of  it;  for  the  Whigs 
were  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  fierce,  and  it  was  which  should 
first  tire  the  other.  Redgauntlet  was  ay  for  the  strong  hand;  and 
his  name  is  kend  as  wide  in  the  country  as  Claverhouse's  or  Tarn 
Dalyell's.  Glen,  nor  dargle,  nor  mountain,  nor  cave,  could  hide 
the  puir  hill-folk  when  Redgauntlet  was  out  with  bugle  and 
bloodhound  after  them,  as  if  they  had  been  sae  mony  deer.  And 
troth  when  they  fand  them,  they  didna  mak  muckle  mair  cere 
mony  than  a  Hielandman  wi'  a  roebuck — it  was  just,  "Will  ye  tak 
the  test?" — if  not,  "Make  ready — present — fire!" — and  there 
lay  the  recusant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared.  Men  thought 
he  had  a  direct  compact  with  Satan;  that  he  was  proof  against 
steel  and  that  bullets  happed  affhis  buff-coat  like  hailstanes  from 
a  hearth;  that  he  had  a  mear  that  would  turn  a  hare  on  the  side 
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of  Carrifra-gauns*;  and  muckle  to  the  same  purpose,  of  whilk 
mair  anon.  The  best  blessing  they  wared  on  him  was,  "Deil 
scowp  wi?  Redgauntlet!"  He  wasna  a  bad  master  to  his  ain  folk, 
though,  and  was  weel  aneugh  liked  by  his  tenants;  and  as  for  the 
lackeys  and  troopers  that  rade  out  wi'  him  to  the  persecutions, 
as  the  Whigs  caa'd  those  killing-times,  they  wad  hae  drunken 
themsells  blind  to  his  health  at  ony  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire  lived  on  Redgauntlet's 
grund — they  ca*  the  place  Primrose  Knowe.  We  had  lived  on 
the  grund,  and  under  the  Redgauntlets,  since  the  riding-days, 
and  lang  before.  It  was  a  pleasant  bit;  and  I  think  the  air  is 
callerer  and  fresher  there  than  onywhere  else  in  the  country.  It's 
a'  deserted  now;  and  I  sat  on  the  broken  door-cheek  three 
days  since,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the  place  was 
in — but  that's  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There  dwelt  my  gudesire, 
Steenie  Steenson,  a  rambling,  rattling  chieP  he  had  been  in  his 
young  days,  and  could  play  weel  on  the  pipes;  he  was  famous 
at  "Hoopers  and  Girders" — a'  Cumberland  couldna  touch  him 
at  "Jockie  Lattin" — and  he  had  the  finest  finger  for  the  back- 
lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  like  o'  Steenie  wasna  the 
sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o'.  And  so  he  became  a  Tory,  as  they 
ca'  it,  which  we  now  ca?  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  kind  of  need- 
cessity,  that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  He  had  nae 
ill  will  to  the  Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see  the  blude  rin, 
though,  being  obliged  to  follow  Sir  Robert  in  hunting  and  hoist 
ing,  watching  and  warding,  he  saw  muckle  mischief,  and  maybe 
did  some,  that  he  couldna  avoid. 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favorite  with  his  master,  and  kend 
a'  the  folks  about  the  castle,  and  was  often  sent  for  to  play  the 
pipes  when  they  were  at  their  merriment.  Auld  Dougal  Mac- 
Callum,  the  butler,  that  had  followed  Sir  Robert  through  gude 
and  ill,  thick  and  thin,  pool  and  stream,  was  specially  fond  of  the 
pipes,  and  ay  gae  my  gudesire  his  gude  word  wi'-the  laird;  for 
Dougal  could  turn  his  master  round  his  finger. 

Weel,  round  came  the  Revolution,  and  it  had  like  to  have 
broken  the  hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  his  master.  But  the 

*A  precipitous  side  of  a  mountain  in  Moffatdale. 
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change  was  not  a'thegether  sae  great  as  they  feared,  and  other 
folk  thought  for.  The  Whigs  made  an  unco  crawing  what  they 
wad  do  with  their  auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi'  Sir  Robert 
Redgauntlet.  But  there  were  ower  mony  great  folks  dipped  in 
the  same  doings,  to  mak  a  spick  and  span  new  warld.  So  Par 
liament  passed  it  a'  ower  easy;  and  Sir  Robert,  bating  that  he 
was  held  to  hunting  foxes  instead  of  Covenanters,  remained  just 
the  man  he  was.*  His  revel  was  as  loud,  and  his  hall  as  weel 
lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe  he  lacked  the  fines 
of  the  Nonconformists,  that  used  to  come  to  stock  his  larder  and 
cellar;  for  it  is  certain  he  began  to  be  keener  about  the  rents  than 
his  tenants  used  to  find  him  before,  and  they  behoved  to  be 
prompt  to  the  rent-day,  or  else  the  laird  wasna  pleased.  And  he 
was  sic  an  awesome  body,  that  naebody  cared  to  anger  him;  for 
the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the  rage  that  he  used  to  get  into,  and  the 
looks  that  he  put  on,  made  men  sometimes  think  him  a  devil 
incarnate. 

Weel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager — no  that  he  was  a  very 
great  misguider — but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  twa 
terms5  rent  in  arrear.  He  got  the  first  brash  at  Whitsunday  put 
ower  wi'  fair  word  and  piping;  but  when  Martinmas  came,  there 
was  a  summons  from  the  grund-officer  to  come  wi'  the  rent  on  a 
day  preceese,  or  else  Steenie  behoved  to  flit.  Sair  wark  he  had 
to  get  the  siller;  but  he  was  weel-freended,  and  at  last  he  got 
the  haili  scraped  thegether — a  thousand  merks — the  maist  of  it 
was  from  a  neighbor  they  ca'd  Laurie  Lapraik — a  sly  tod.  Laurie 
had  walth  o'  gear — could  hunt  wi'  the  hound  and  rin  wi'  the 
hare — and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saunt  or  sinner,  as  the  wind  stood. 
He  was  a  professor  in  this  Revolution  warld,  but  he  liked  an  orra 
sough  of  this  warld,  and  a  tune  on  the  pipes  weel  aneugh  at  a 
bytime;  and  abune  a*,  he  thought  he  had  gude  security  for  the 
siller  he  lent  my  gudesire  ower  the  stocking  at  Primrose  Knowe, 

The  caution  and  moderation  of  King  William  III,  and  his  principles  of  unlimited  toleration, 
deprived  the  Cameronians  of  the  opportunity  they  ardently  desired,  to  retaliate  the  injuries  which 
they  had  received  during  the  reign  of  prelacy,  and  purify  the  land,  as  they  called  it,  from  the  pollu 
tion  of  blood.  They  esteemed  the  Revolution,  therefore,  only  a  half  measure,  which  neither  com 
prehended  the  rebuilding  the  Kirk  in  its  full  splendor,  nor  the  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  Saints 
on  their  persecutors. 
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Away  trots  my  gudesire  to  Redgauntlet  Castle  wi'  a  heavy 
purse  and  a  light  heart,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  laird's  danger. 
Weel,  the  first  thing  he  learned  at  the  castle  was,  that  Sir  Robert 
had  fretted  himsell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  because  he  did  not  ap 
pear  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna  a'thegether  for  sake  of  the 
money,  Dougal  thought;  but  because  he  didna  like  to  part  wi* 
my  gudesire  aff  the  grund.  Dougal  was  glad  to  see  Steenie,  and 
brought  him  into  the  great  oak  parlor,  and  there  sat  the  laird  his 
leesome  lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside  him  a  great,  ill- 
favored  jackanape,  that  was  a  special  pet  of  his;  a  cankered  beast 
it  was,  and  mony  an  ill-natured  trick  it  played — ill  to  please  it 
was,  and  easily  angered — ran  about  the  haill  castle,  chattering 
and  yowling,  and  pinching,  and  biting  folk,  specially  before  ill 
weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir  Robert  caa'd  it  Major 
Weir,  after  the  warlock  that  was  burnt*;  and  few  folk  liked 
either  the  name  or  the  conditions  of  the  creature — they  thought 
there  was  something  in  it  by  ordinar' — and  my  gudesire  was  not 
just  easy  in  mind  when  the  door  shut  on  him,  and  he  saw  him 
self  in  the  room  wi'  naebody  but  the  laird,  Dougal  MacCallum, 
and  the  major,  a  thing  that  hadna  chanced  to  him  before. 

Sir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great  armed  chair, 
wi'  his  grand  velvet  gown,  and  his  feet  on  a  cradle;  for  he  had 
baith  gout  and  gravel,  and  his  face  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly  as 
Satan's.  Major  Weir  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  a  red  laced  coat, 
and  the  laird's  wig  on  his  head;  and  ay  as  Sir  Robert  girned  wi' 
pain,  the  jackanape  girned  too,  like  a  sheep's-head  between  a 
pair  of  tangs — an  ill-faur'd,  fearsome  couple  they  were.  The 
laird's  buff-coat  was  hung  on  a  pin  behind  him,  and  his  broad 
sword  and  his  pistols  within  reach;  for  he  keepit  up  the  auld 
fashion  of  having  the  weapons  ready,  and  a  horse  saddled  day 
and  night,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  able  to  loup  on 
horseback,  and  away  after  ony  of  the  hill-folk  he  could  get 
speerings  of.  Some  said  it  was  for  fear  of  the  Whigs  taking  venge 
ance,  but  I  judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom — he  wasna  gien 
to  fear  onything.  The  rental-book,  wi'  its  black  cover  and  brass 
clasps,  was  lying  beside  him;  and  a  book  of  sculduddry  sangs 

*A  celebrated  wizard,  executed  at  Edinburgh  for  sorcery  and  other  crimes. 
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was  put  betwixt  the  leaves,  to  keep  it  open  at  the  place  where  it 
bore  evidence  against  the  Goodman  of  Primrose  Knowe,  as  be 
hind  the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties.  Sir  Robert  gave  my 
gudesire  a  look,  as  if  he  would  have  withered  his  heart  in  his 
bosom.  Ye  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of  bending  his  brows,  that 
men  saw  the  visible  mark  of  a  horseshoe  in  his  forehead,  deep 
tinted,  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  there. 

/'Are  ye'come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom  whistle?"  said 
Sir  Robert.  " Zounds!  if  you  are" • 

My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance  as  he  could  put  on, 
made  a  leg,  and  placed  the  bag  of  money  on  the  table  wi'  a  dash, 
like  a  man  that  does  something  clever.  The  laird  drew  it  to  him 
hastily — "Is  it  all  here,  Steenie,  man?" 

"Your  honor  will  find  it  right,"  said  my  gudesire. 

"Hefe,  Dougal,"  said  the  laird,  "gie  Steenie  a  tass  of  brandy 
downstairs,  till  I  count  the  siller  and  write  the  receipt." 

But  they  werena  weel  out  of  the  room,  when  Sir  Robert  gied 
a  yelloch  that  garr'd  the  castle  rock.  Back  ran  Dougal — in  flew 
the  livery-men — yell  on  yell  gied  the  laird,  ilk  ane  mair  awfu' 
than  the  ither.  My  gudesire  knew  not  whether  to  stand  or  flee, 
but  he  ventured  back  into  the  parlor,  where  a'  was  gaun  hirdy- 
girdie — naebody  to  say  "come  in,"  or  "gae  out."  Terribly  the 
laird  roared  for  cauld  water  to  his  feet,  and  wine  to  cool  his 
throat;  and  hell,  hell,  hell,  and  its  flames,  was  ay  the  word  in 
his  mouth.  They  brought  him  water  and  when  they  plunged 
his  swollen  feet  into  the  tub,  he  cried  out  it  was  burning;  and 
folk  say  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle  like  a  seething  cauldron. 
He  flung  the  cup  at  Dougal's  head,  and  said  he  had  given  him 
blood  instead  of  burgundy;  and,  sure  aneugh,  the  lass  washed 
clotted  blood  aff  the  carpet  the  neist  day.  The  jackanape  they 
caa'd  Major  Weir,  it  jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its 
master;  my  gudesire's  head  was  like  to  turn — he  forgot  baith  siller 
and  receipt,  and  downstairs  he  banged;  but  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks 
came  faint  and  fainter;  there  was  a  deep-drawn  shivering  groan, 
and  word  gaed  through  the  castle  that  the  laird  was  dead. 

Weel,  away  came  my  gudesire,  wi'  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  best  hope  was  that  Dougal  had  seen  the  money-bag,  and 
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heard  the  laird  speak  of  writing  the  receipt.  The  young  laird, 
now  Sir  John,  came  from  Edinburgh,  to  see  things  put  to  rights. 
Sir  John  and  his  father  never  gree'd  weel.  Sir  John  had  been 
bred  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the  last  Scots  Parlia 
ment  and  voted  for  the  Union,  having  gotten,  it  was  thought, 
a  rug  of  the  compensations — if  his  father  could  have  come 
out  of  his  grave,  he  would  have  brained  him  for  it  on  his  awn 
hearthstane.  Some  thought  it  was  easier  counting  with  the  auld 
rough  knight  than  the  fair-spoken  young  ane — but  mair  of  that 
anon. . 

Dougal  MacCallum,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor  grained,  but 
gaed  about  the  house  looking  like  a  corpse,  but  directing,  as  was 
his  duty,  a'  the  order  of  the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal  looked 
ay  waur  and  waur  when  night  was  coming,  and  was  ay  the  last 
to  gang  to  his  bed,  whilk  was  in  a  little  round  just  opposite  the 
chamber  of  dais,  whilk  his  master  occupied  while  he  was  living, 
and  where  he  now  lay  in  state,  as  they  caa'd  it,  weel-a-day!  The 
night  before  the  funeral  Dougal  could  keep  his  awn  counsel  nae 
langer;  he  came  doun  with  his  proud  spirit,  and  fairly  asked  auld 
Hutcheon  to  sit  in  his  room  with  him  for  an  hour.  When  they 
were  in  the  round,  Dougal  took  ae  tass  of  brandy  to  himsell,  and 
gave  another  to  Hutcheon,  and  wished  him  all  health  and  lang 
life,  and  said  that,  for  himsell,  he  wasna  lang  for  this  world;  for 
that,  every  night  since  Sir  Robert's  death,  his  silver  call  had 
sounded  from  the  state  chamber,  just  as  it  used  to  do  at  nights 
in  his  lifetime,  to  call  Dougal  to  help  to  turn  him  in  his  bed. 
Dougal  said  that  being  alone  with  the  dead  on  that  floor  of  the 
tower  (for  naebody  cared  to  wake  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  like 
another  corpse)  he  had  never  daured  to  answer  the  call,  but  tha^ 
now  his  conscience  checked  him  for  neglecting  his  duty;  for, 
''though  death  breaks  service/7  said  MacCallum,  "it  shall  never 
break  my  service  to  Sir  Robert;  and  I  will  answer  his  next  whistle 
so  be  you  will  stand  by  me,  Hutcheon/' 

Hutcheon  had  nae  will  to  the  wark,  but  he  had  st;ood  tvy 
Dougal  in  battle  and  broil,  and  he  wad  not  fail  him  at  this  pinch; 
so  .down  the  carles  sat  ower  3  stoup  of  brandy,  and  Hutcheon, 
who  was  something  of  a  clerk,  would  have  rea<J  a  chapter  of 
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Bible;  but  Dougal  would  hear  naething  but  a  blaud  of  Davie 
Lindsay,  whilk  was  the  waur  preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet  as  the  grave, 
sure  enough  the  silver  whistle  sounded  as  sharp  and  shrill  as  if 
Sir  Robert  was  blowing  it,  and  up  got  the  twa  auld  serving-men, 
and  tottered  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay.  Hutcheon 
saw  aneugh  at  the  first  glance;  for  there  were  torches  in  the  room, 
which  showed  him  the  foul  fiend,  in  his  ain  shape,  sitting  on  the 
laird's  coffin!  Ower  he  cowped  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  He  could 
not  tell  how  lang  he  lay  in  a  trance  at  the  door,  but  when  he 
gathered  himself,  he  cried  on  his  neighbor,  and  getting  nae 
answer,  raised  the  house,  when  Dougal  was  found  lying  dead 
within  twa  steps  of  the  bed  where  his  master's  coffin  was  placed. 
As' for  the  whistle,  it  was  gaen  anes  and  ay;  but  mony  a  time  was 
it  heard  at  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  bartizan,  and  amang  the 
auld  chimneys  and  turrets  where  the  howlets  have  their  nests. 
Sir  John  hushed  the  matter  up,  and  the  funeral  passed  over  with 
out  mair  bogle-wark. 

But  when  a'  was  ower,  and  the  laird  was  beginning  to  settle 
his  affairs,  every  tenant  was  called  up  for  his  arrears,  and  my 
gudesire  for  the  full  sum  that  stood  against  him  in  the  rental-book. 
Weel,  away  he  trots  to  the  castle,  to  tell  his  story,  and  there  he 
is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  his  father's  chair,  in  deep 
mourning,  with  weepers  and  hanging  cravat,  and  a  small  walking 
rapier  by  his  side,  instead  of  the  auld  broadsword  that  had  a 
hundredweight  of  steel  about  it,  what  with  blade,  chape,  and 
basket-hilt.  I  have  heard  their  communing  so  often  tauld  ower, 
that  I  almost  think  I  was  there  mysell,  though  I  couldna  be  born 
at  the  time.  (In  fact,  Alan,  my  companion  mimicked,  with  a 
good  deal  of  humor,  the  flattering,  conciliating  tone  of  the  tenant's 
address,  and  the  hypocritical  melancholy  of  the  laird's  reply.  His 
grandfather,  he  said,  had,  while  he  spoke,  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
rental-book,  as  if  it  were  a  mastiff-dog  that  he  was  afraid  would 
spring  up  and  bite  him.) 

"I  wuss  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head  seat,  and  the  white  loaf,  and 
the  braid  lairdship.  Your  father  was  a  kind  man  to  friends  and 
followers;  muckle  grace  to  you,  Sir  John,  to  fill  his  shoon — his 
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boots,  I  suld  say,  for  he  seldom  wore  shoon,  unless  it  were  muils 
when  he  had  the  gout." 

"Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  laird,  sighing  deeply,  and  putting 
his  napkin  to  his  een,  "his  was  a  sudden  call,  and  he  will  be 
missed  in  the  country;  no  time  to  set  his  house  in  order — weel 
prepared  Godwafd,  no  doubt,  which  is  the  root  of  the  matter — 
but  left  us  behind  a  tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie. — Hem!  hem! 
We  maun  go  to  business,  Steenie;  much  to  do,  and  little  time  to 
do  it  in." 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume.  I  have  heard  of  a  thing  they 
call  Doomsday  Book — I  am  clear  it  has  been  a  rental  of  back- 
ganging  tenants. 

f" Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the  same  soft,  sleekit  tone  of 
voice — "Stephen  Stevenson,  or  Steenson,  ye  are  down  here  for 
a  year's  rent  behind  the  hand — due  at  last  term." 

Stephen.   "  Please  your  honor,  Sir  John,  I  paid  it  to  your  father." 

Sir  John.  "Ye  took  a  receipt,  then,  doubtless,  Stephen;  and 
can  produce  it?" 

Stephen.  "Indeed  I  hadna  time,  an  it  like  your  honor;  for 
nae  sooner  had  I  set  doun  the  siller,  and  just  as  his  honor,  Sir 
Robert,  that's  gaen,  drew  it  till  him  to  count  it,  and  write  out  the 
receipt,  he  was  ta'en  with  the  pains  that  removed  him." 

"That  was  unlucky,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  pause.  "But  ye 
maybe  paid  it  in  the  presence  of  somebody.  I  want  but  a  talis 
qualis  evidence,  Stephen,  I  would  go  ower  strictly  to  work  with 
no  poor  man." 

Stephen.  "Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  naebody  in  the  room 
but  Dougal  MacCallum,  the  butler.  But,  as  your  honor  kens,  he 
has  even  followed  his  auld  master." 

"Very  unlucky  again,  Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  without  alter 
ing  his  voice  a  single  note.  "The  man  to  whom  ye  paid  the 
money  is  dead — and  the  man  who  witnessed  the  payment  is 
dead  too— and  the  siller,  which  should  have  been  to  the  fore,  is 
neither  seen  nor  heard  tell  of  in  the  repositories.  How  am  I  to 
believe  a'  this?" 

Stephen.  "I  dinna  ken,  your  honor;  but  there  is  a  bit  memo 
randum  note  of  the  very  coins;  for,  God  help  me!  I  had  to  borrow 
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out  of  twenty  purses;  and  I  am  sure  that  ilka  man  there  set  down 
will  take  his  grit  oath  for  what  purpose  I  borrowed  the  money." 

Sir  John.  "I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed  the  money,  Steenie. 
It  is  the  payment  to  my  father  that  I  want  to  have  some  proof 
of." 

Stephen.  "The  siller  maun  be  about  the  house,  Sir  John.  And 
since  your  honor  never  got  it,  and  his  honor  tharwas  canna  have 
taen  it  wi'  him,  maybe  some  of  the  family  may  have  seen  it." 

Sir  John.  "We  will  examine  the  servants,  Stephen;  that  is 
but  reasonable." 

But  lackey  and  lass,  and  page  and  groom,  all  denied  stoutly 
that  they  had  ever  seen  sufch  a  bag  of  money  as  my  gudesire 
described.  What  was  waur,  he  had  unluckily  not  mentioned  to 
any  living  soul  of  them  his  purpose  of  paying  his  rent.  Ae  quean 
had  noticed  something  under  his  arm,  but  she  took  it  for  the 
pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out  of  the  room, 
and  then  said  to  my  gudesire,  "Now,  Steenie,  ye  see  ye  have  fair 
play;  and,  as  I  have  little  doubt  ye  ken  better  where  to  find  the 
siller  than  ony  other  body,  I  beg,  in  fair  terms,  and  for  your  own 
sake,  that  you  will  end  this  fasherie;  for,  Stephen,  ye  maun  pay 
or  flit." 

"The  Lord  forgie  your  opinion,"  said  Stephen,  driven  almost 
to  his  wits'  end — "I  am  an  honest  man." 

"So  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honor;  "and  so  are  all  the  folks 
in  the  house,  I  hope.  But  if  there  be  a  knave  amongst  us,  it 
must  be  he  that  tells  the  story  he  cannot  prove."  He  paused, 
and  then  added,  mair  sternly,  "If  I  understand  your  trick,  sir, 
you  want  to  take  advantage  of  some  malicious  reports  concern 
ing  things  in  this  family,  and  particularly  respecting  my  father's 
sudden  death,  thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  money,  and  per 
haps  take  away  my  character,  by  insinuating  that  I  have  received 
the  rent  I  am  demanding.  Where  do  you  suppose  this  money  to 
be?  I  insist  upon  knowing." 

My  gudesire  saw  everything  look  so  muckle  against  him,  that 
he  grew  nearly  desperate — however,  he  shifted  from  one  foot  to 
another,  looked  to  every  corner  of  the  room,  and  made  no  answer* 
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"Speak  out,  sirrah/'  said  the  laird,  assuming  a  look  of  his 
father's,  a  very  particular  ane,  which  he  had  when  he  was  angry 
— it  seemed  as  if  the  wrinkles  of  his  frown  made  that  selfsame 
fearful  shape  of  a  horse's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  his  brow — "Speak 
out,  sir!  I  will  know  your  thoughts — do  you  suppose -that  I  have 
this  money?" 

"Far  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 

"Do  you  charge  any  of  my  people  with  having  taken  it?" 

"I  wad  be  laith  to  charge  them  that  may  be  innocent,"  said 
my  gudesire;  "and  if  there  be  any  one  that  is  guilty,  I  have  nae 
proof." 

"Somewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there  is  a  word  of  truth 
in  your  story,"  said  Sir  John;  "I  ask  where  you  think  it  is — and 
demand  a  correct  answer?" 

"In  hell,  if  you  will  have  my  thoughts  of  it,"  said  my  gudesire, 
driven  to  extremity,  "in  hell!  with  your  father,  his  jackanape, 
and  his  silver  whistle." 

Down  the  stairs  he  ran  (for  the  parlor  was  nae  place  for  him 
after  such  a  word)  and  he  heard  the  laird  swearing  blood  and 
wounds  behind  him,  as  fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Robert,  and  roaring 
for  the  bailie  and  the  baron-officer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor  (him  they  ca'd 
Laurie  Lapraik)  to  try  if  he  could  make  onything  out  of  him; 
but  when  he  tauld  his  story,  he  got  but  the  worst  word  in  his 
wame — thief,  beggar,  and  dyvour,  were  the  saftest  terms;  and  to 
the  boot  of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie  brought  up  the  auld  story 
of  his  dipping  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  God's  saunts,  just  as  if  a 
tenant  could  have  helped  riding  with  the  laird,  and  that  a  laird 
like  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet.  My  gudesire  was,  by  this  time,  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  patience,  and,  while  he  and  Laurie  were 
at  deil  speed  the  liars,  he  was  wanchancie  aneugh  to  abuse 
Lapraik's  doctrine  as  weel  as  the  man,  ond  said  things  that 
garr'd  folks'  flesh  grue  that  heard  them; — he  wasna  just  himsell, 
and  he  had  lived  wi'  a  wild  set  in  his  day. 

At  last  they  parted,  and  my  gudesire  was  to  ride  hame  through 
the  wood  of  Pitmurkie,  that  is  a'  fou  of  black  firs,  as  they  say.1 — I 
ken  the  wood,  but  the  firs  may  be  black  or  white  for  what  I  can 
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tell. — At  the  entry  of  the  wood  there  is  a  wild  common,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  common,  a  little  lonely  change-house,  that  was 
keepit  then  by  an  ostler-wife,  they  suld  hae  caa'd  her  Tibbie 
Faw,  and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  for  a  mutchkinof  brandy,  for 
he  had  had  no  refreshment  the  haill  day.  Tibbie  was  earnest  wi' 
him  to  take  a  bite  of  meat,  but  he  couldna  think  o't,  nor  would 
he  take  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took  off  the  brandy  wholely 
at  twa  draughts,  and  named  a  toast  at  each: — the  first  was  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  and  might  he  never  lie  quiet 
in  his  grave  till  he  had  righted  his  poor  bond-tenant;  and  the 
second  was  a  health  to  Man's  Enemy,  if  he  would  but  get  him 
back  the  pock  of  siller  or  tell  him  what  came  o't,  for  he  saw 
the  haill  world  was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief  and  a  cheat, 
and  he  took  that  waur  than  even  the  ruin  of  his  house  and 
hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  was  a  dark  night  turned, 
and  the  trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and  he  let  the  beast  take  its 
ain  road  through  the  wood;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  from  tired  and 
wearied  that  it  was  before,  the  nag  began  to  spring  and  flee,  and 
stend,  that  my  gudesire  could  hardly  keep  the  saddle.  Upon  the 
whilk,  a  horseman,  suddenly  riding  up  beside  him,  said,  "That's 
a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend;  will  you  sell  him?"  So  saying,  he 
touched  the  horse's  neck  with  his  riding  wand,  and  it  fell  into  its 
auld  heigh-ho  of  a  stumbling  trot.  "But  his  spunk's  soon  out  of 
him,  I  think,"  continued  the  stranger,  "and  that  is  like  mony  a 
man's-  courage,  that  thinks  he  wad  do  great  things  till  he  come 
to  the  proof." 

My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but  spurred  his  horse,  with 
"Gude  e'en  to  you,  freend." 

But  it's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that  doesna  lightly  yield  his 
point;  for,  ride  as  Steenie  liked,  he  was  ay  beside  him  at  the 
selfsame  pace.  At  last  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steenson,  grew  half 
angry,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  half  feared. 

"What  is  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freend?5'  he  said.  "If  ye 
be  a  robber,  I  have  nae  money;  if  ye  be  a  leal  man,  wanting 
company,  I  have  nae  heart  to  mirth  or  speaking;  and  if  you  want 
to  ken  the  road,  I  scarce  ken  it  mysell." 
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"If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief/'  said  the  stranger,  "I  am  one 
that,  though  I  have  been  sair  miscaa'd  in  the  world,  am  the 
only  hand  for  helping  my  freends." 

So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  than  from  any  hope 
of  help,  told  him  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

"It's  a  hard  pinch,"  said  the  stranger;  "but  I  think  I  can 
help  you." 

"If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,  and  take  a  lang  day — I 
ken  nae  other  help  on  earth,"  said  my  gudesire. 

"But  there  may  be  some  under  the  earth,"  said  the  stranger. 
"Come,  I'll  be  frank  wi?  you;  I  could  lend  you  the  money  on 
bond,  but  you  would  maybe  scruple  my  terms.  Now,  I  can  tell 
you,  that  your  auld  laird  is  disturbed  in  his  grave  by  your  curses, 
and  the  wailing  of  your  family,. and  if  ye  daur  venture  to  go  to 
see  him,  he  will  give  you  the  receipt." 

My  gudesire's  hair  stood  on  end  at  this  proposal,  but  he 
thought  his  companion  might  be  some  humorsome  chield  that 
was  trying  to  frighten  him,  and  might  end  with  lending  him  the 
money.  Besides,  he  was  bauld  wi5  brandy,  and  desperate  wi' 
distress;  and  he  said  he  had  courage  to  go  to  the  gate  of  hell, 
and  a  step  farther,  for  that  receipt.  The  stranger  laughed. 

Weel,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  horse  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  great  house; 
and,  but  that  he  knew  the  place  was  ten  miles  off,  my  father 
would  have  thought  he  was  at  Redgauntlet  Castle.  They  rode 
into  the  outer  courtyard,  through  the  muckle  faulding  yetts  and 
aneath  the  auld  portcullis;  and  the  whole  front  of  the  house  was 
lighted,  and  there  were  pipes  and  fiddles,  and  as  much  dancing 
and  deray  within  as  used  to  be  at  Sir  Robert's  house  at  Pace 
and  Yule,  and  such  high  seasons.  They  lap  off,  and  my  gude 
sire,  as  seemed  to  him,  fastened  his  horse  to  the  very  ring  he  had 
tied  him  to  that  morning,  when  he  gaed  to  wait  on  the  young 
Sir  John. 

"God!"  said  my  gudesire,  "if  Sir  Robert's  death  be  but  a 
dream!" 

He  knocked  at  the  ha'  door  just  as  he  was  wont,  and  his  auld 
acquaintance,  Dougal  MacCallum — just  after  his  wont,  too, — 
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came  to  open  the  door,  and  said,  "Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  there, 
lad  ?  Sir  Robert  has  been  crying  for  you/' 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream — he  looked  for  the 
stranger,  but  he  was  gane  for  the  time.  At  last  he  just  tried  to 
say,  "Ha!  Dougal  Driveower,  are  ye  living?  I  thought  ye  had 
been  dead." 

"Never  fash  yoursell  wi'  me,"  said  Dougal,  "but  look  to  your- 
sell;  and  see  ye  tak  naething  frae  ony  body  here,  neither  meat, 
drink,  or  siller,  except  just  the  receipt  that  is  your  ain." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and  trances  that 
were  weel  kend  to  my  gudesire,  and  into  the  auld  oak  parlor;  and 
there  was  as  much  singing  of  profane  sangs,  and  birling  of  red 
wine,  and  speaking  blasphemy  and  sculduddry,  as  had  ever  been 
in  Redgauntlet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the  blithest. 

But,  Lord  take  us  in  keeping,  what  a  set  of  ghastly  revellers 
they  were  that  sat  around  that  table!  My  gudesire  kend  mony 
that  had  long  before  gane  to  their  place,  for  often  had  he  piped 
to  the  most  part  in  the  hall  of  Redgauntlet.  There  was  the 
fierce  Middleton,  and  the  dissolute  Rothes,  and  the  crafty 
Lauderdale;  and  Dalyell,  with  his  bald  head  and  a  beard  to  his 
girdle;  and  Earlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude  on  his  hand;  and 
wild  Bonshaw,  that  tied  blessed  Mr.  CargilPs  limbs  till  the  blude 
sprung;  and  Dunbarton  Douglas,  the  twice-turned  traitor  baith 
to  country  and  king.  There  was  the  Bluidy  Advocate  MacKenyie, 
who,  for  his  worldly  wit  and  wisdom  had  been  to  the  rest  as  a 
god.  And  there  was  Claverhouse,  as  beautiful  as  when  he  lived, 
with  his  long  dark,  curled  locks  streaming  down  over  his  laced 
buff-coat,  and  his  left  hand  always  on  the  right  spule-blade,  to 
hide  the  wound  that  the  silver  bullet  had  made.  He  sat  apart 
from  them  all,  and  looked  at  them  with  a  melancholy,  haughty 
countenance;  while  the  rest  hallooed,  and  sang,  and  laughed, 
that  the  room  rang.  But  their  smiles  were  fearfully  contorted 
from  time  to  time;  and  their  laugh  passed  into  such  wild  sounds 
as  made  my  gudesire's  very  nails  grow  blue,  and  chilled  the 
marrow  in  his  banes. 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  just  the  wicked  serving- 
men  and  troopers,  that  had  done  their  work  and  cruel  bidding 
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on  earth.  There  was  the  Lang  Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that 
helped  to  take  Argyle;  and  the  bishop's  summoner,  that  they 
called  the  Deil's  Rattle-bag;  and  the  wicked  guardsmen  in  their 
laced  coats;  and  the  savage  Highland  Amorites,  that  shed  blood 
like  water;  and  many  a  proud  serving-man,  haughty  of  heart 
and  bloody  of  hand,  cringing  to  the  rich,  and  making  them 
wickeder  than  they  would  be;  grinding  the  poor  to  powder,  when 
the  rich  had  broken  them  to  fragments.  And  mony,  mony  mair 
were  coming  and  gangin,  a'  as  busy  in  their  vocation  as  if  they 
had  been  alive. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  in  the  midst  of  a'  this  fearful  riot, 
cried,  wi'  a  voice  like  thunder,  on  Steenie  Piper  to  come  to  the 
board-head  where  he1  was  sitting;  his  legs  stretched  out  before 
him,  and  swathed  up  with  flannel,  with  his  holster  pistpls  aside 
him,  while  the  great  broadsword  rested  against  his  chair,  just  as 
my  gudesire  had  seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth — the  very 
cushion  for  the  jackanape  was  close  to  him,  but  the  creature 
itself  was  not  there — it  wasna  its  hour,  it's  likely;  for  he  heard 
them  say  as  he  came  forward,  "Is  not  the  major  come  yet?" 
And  another  answered,  "The  jackanape  will  be  here  betimes  the 
morn."  And  when  my  gudesire  came  forward,  Sir  Robert,  or 
his  ghaist,  or  the  deevil  in  his  likeness,  said,  "Weel,  piper,  hae 
ye  settled  wi'  my  son  for  the  year's  rent?" 

With  much  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to  say  that  Sir  John 
would  not  settle  without  his  honor's  receipt. 

"Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes,  Steenie,"  said  the 
appearance  of  Sir  Robert— "  Play  us  up  'Weel  hoddled,  Luckie.' " 

Now  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a  warlock,  that 
heard  it  when  they  were  worshipping  Satan  at  their  meetings, 
and  my  gudesire  had  sometimes  played  it  at  the  ranting  suppers 
in  Redgauntlet  Castle,  but  never  very  willingly;  and  now  he  grew 
cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  said,  for  excuse,  he  hadna  his 
pipes  wij  him. 

"MacCallum,  ye  limb   of  Beelzebub,"   said  the  fearfu'   Sir 
Robert,  "bring  Steenie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping  for  him!" 
•i  MacCallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have  served ,•  the 
piper  of  Donald  of  the  Isles,    But  he  gave  my  gudasijre  a  nudge 
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as  he  offered  them;  and  looking  secretly  and  closely,  Steenie  saw 
that  the  chanter  was  of  steel,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat;  so  he 
had  fair  warning  not  to  trust  his  fingers  with  it.  So  he  excused 
himself  again,  and  said  he  was  faint  and  frightened,  and  had  not 
wind  aneugh  to  fill  the  bag. 

"Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie/'  said  the  figure;  "for 
we  do  little  else  here;  and  it's  ill  speaking  between  a  fou  man  and 
a  fasting." 

Now  these  were  the  very  words  that  the  bloody  Earl  of  Douglas 
said  to  keep  the  king's  messenger  in  hand  while  he  cut  the  head 
off  MacLellan  of  Bombie,  at  the  Threave  Castle,  and  that  put 
Steenie  mair  and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he  spoke  up  like  a  man, 
and  said  he  came  neither  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  make  minstrelsy; 
but  simply  for  his  ain — to  ken  what  was  come  o'  the  money  he 
had  paid,  and  to  get  a  discharge  for  it;  and  he  was  so  stout 
hearted  by  this  time  that  he  charged  Sir  Robert  for  conscience- 
sake  (he  had  no  power  to  say  the  holy  name)  and  "as  he  hoped 
for  peace  and  rest,  to  spread  no  snares  for  him,  but  just  to  give 
him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  but  it  took 
from  a  large  pocket-book  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to  Steenie. 
"There  is  your  receipt,  ye  pitiful  cur;  and  for  the  money,  my 
dog-whelp  of  a  son  may  go  look  for  it  in  the  Cat's  Cradle." 

My  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and  was  about  to  retire 
when  Sir  Robert  roared  aloud,  "Stop,  though,  thou  sack-doudling 
son  of  a  whore!  I  am  not  done  with  thee.  Here  we  do  nothing 
for  nothing;  and  you  must  return  on  this  very  day  twelvemonth, 
to  pay  your  master  the  homage  that  you  owe  me  for  my  protec 
tion." 

My  father's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  suddenty,  and  he  said 
aloud,  "I  refer  mysell  to  God's  pleasure,  and  not  to  yours." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was  dark  around 
him;  and  he  sank  on  the  earth  with  such  a  sudden  shock,  that 
he  lost  both  breath  and  sense. 

How  lang  Steenie  lay  there,  he  could  not  tell;  but  when  he 
came  to  himsell,  he  was  lying  in  the  auld  kirkyard  of  Redgauntlet 
parochine  just  at  the  door  of  the  family  aisle,  and  the  scutcheon 
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of  the  auld  knight,  Sir  Robert,  hanging  over  his  head.  There  was 
a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass  and  gravestane  around  him,  and  his 
horse  was  feeding  quietly  beside  the  minister's  twa  cows.  Steenie 
would  have  thought  the  whole  was  a  dream,  but  he  had  the 
receipt  in  his  hand,  fairly  written  and  signed  by  the  auld  laird; 
only  the  last  letters  of  his  name  were  a  little  disorderly,  written 
like  one  seized  with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary  place,  rode 
through  the  mist  to  Redgauntlet  Castle,  and  with  much  ado  he 
got  speech  of  the  laird. 

"Well,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  the  first  word,  "have  you 
brought  me  my  rent?" 

"No,"  answered  my  gudesire,  "I  have  not;  but  I  have  brought 
your  honor  Sir  Robert's  receipt  for  it." 

"How,  sirrah?  Sir  Robert's  receipt!  You  told  me  he  had  not 
given  you  one." 

"Will  your  honor  please  to  see  if  that  bit  line  is  right?" 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every  letter,  with  much 
attention;  and  at  last,  at  the  date,  which  my  gudesire  had  not 
observed:  "From  my  appointed  place,"  he  read,  "this  twenty- 
fifth  of  November." — "What! — That  is  yesterday! — Villain,  thou 
must  have  gone  to  hell  for  this!" 

"I  got  it  from  your  honor's  father — whether  he  be  in  heaven 
or  hell,  I  know  not,"  said  Steenie. 

"I  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the  Privy  Council!"  said 
Sir  John.  "I  will  send  you  to  your  master,  the  devil,  with  the 
help  of  a, tar-barrel  and  a  torch!" 

"I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  Presbytery,"  said  Steenie, 
"and  tell  them  all  I  have  seen  last  night,  whilk  are  things  fitter 
for  them  to  judge  of  than  a  borrel  man  like  me." 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himself,  and  desired  to  hear  the 
full  history;  and  my  gudesire  told  it  him  from  point  to  point,  as 
I  have  told  it  you — word  for  word,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  said, 
very  composedly,  "Steenie,  this  story  of  yours  concerns  the 
honor  of  many  a  noble  family  besides  mine;  and  if  it  be  a  leasing- 
making,  to  keep  yourself  out  of  my  danger,  the  least  you  can 
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expect  is  to  have  a  redhot  iron  driven  through  your  tongue,  and 
that  will  be  as  bad  as  scauding  your  fingers  wi'  a  redhot  chanter. 
But  yet  it  may  be  true,  Steenie;  and  if  the  money  cast  up,  I 
shall  not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  But  where  shall  we  find  the 
Cat's  Cradle?  There  are  cats  enough  about  the  old  house,  but  I 
think  they  kitten  without  the  ceremony  of  bed  or  cradle." 

"We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my  gudesire;  "he  kens  a* 
the  odd  corners  about  as  weel  as — another  serving-man  that  is 
now  gane,  and  that  I  wad  not  like  to  name/' 

Aweel,  Hutcheon,  when  he  was  asked,  told  them,  that  a  ruin 
ous  turret,  lang  disused,  next  to  the  clock-house,  only  accessible 
by  a  ladder,  for  the  opening  was  on  the  outside,  and  far  above 
the  battlements,  was  called  of  old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 

"There  will  I  go  immediately,"  said  Sir  John;  and  he  took 
(with  what  purpose,  Heaven  kens)  one  of  his  father's  pistols 
from  the  hall-table,  where  they  had  lain  since  the  night  he  died, 
and  hastened  to  the  battlements. 

It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  climb,  for  the  ladder  was  auld  and 
frail,  and  wanted  ane  or  twa  rounds.  However,  up  got  Sir  John, 
and  entered  at  the  turret-door,  where  his  body  s.topped  the  only 
little  light  that  was  in  the  bit  turret.  Something  flees  at  him  wi' 
a  vengeance,  maist  dang  him  back  ower — bag  gaed  the  knight's 
pistol,  and  Hutcheon,  that  held  the  ladder,  and  my  gudesire  that 
stood  beside  him,  hears  a  loud  skelloch.  A  minute  after,  Sir  John 
flings  the  body  of  the  jackanape  down  to  them,  and  cries  that 
the  siller  is  fund,  and  that  they  should  come  up  and  help  him. 
And  there  was  the  bag  of  siller  sure  aneugh,  and  mony  orra  thing 
besides,  that  had  been  missing  for  mony  a  day.  And  Sir  John, 
when  he  had  riped  the  turret  weel,  led  my  gudesire  into  the 
dining-parlor,  and  took  him  by  the  hand  and  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  should  have  doubted  his  word  and 
that  he  would  hereafter  be  a  good  master  to  him  to  make  amends. 

"And  now,  Steenie,"  said  Sir  John,  "although  this  vision  of 
yours  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  my  father's  credit,  as  an  honest 
man,  that  he  should,  even  after  his  death,  desire  to  see  justice 
done  to  a  poor  man  like  you,  yet  you  are  sensible  that  ill-dis- 
positioned  men  might  make  bad  constructions  upon  it,  con- 
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cerning  his  soul's  health.  So,  I  think,  we  had  better  lay  the  haill 
dirdum  on  the  ill-deedie  creature,  Major  Weir,  and  say  naething 
about  your  dream  in  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie.  You  had  taken 
ower  muckle  brandy  to  be  very  certain  about  onything;  and, 
Steenie,  this  receipt"  (his  hand  shook  while  he  held  it  out) — 
"it's  but  a  queer  kind  of  document,  and  we  will  do  best  to  put 
it  quietly  in  the  fire." 

"Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a'  the  voucher  I  have  for  my 
rent,"  said  my  gudesire,  who  was  afraid,  it  may  be,  of  losing  the 
benefit  of  Sir  Robert's  discharge. 

"I  will  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in  the  rental-book,  and 
give  you  a  discharge  under  my  own  hand,"  said  Sir  John,  "and 
that  on  the  spot.  And,  Steenie,  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue 
about  this  matter,  you  shall  sit,  from  this  term  downward,  at  an 
easier  rent." 

"Mony  thanks  to  your  honor,"  said  Steenie,  who  saw  easily 
in  what  corner  the  wind  was;  "doubtless  I  will  be  conformable 
to  all  your  honor's  commands;  only  I  would  willingly  speak  wi* 
some  powerful  minister  on  the  subject,  for  I  do  not  like  the  sort 
of  soumons  of  appointment  whilk  your  honor's  father" 

"Do  not  call  the  phantom  my  father!"  said  Sir  John,  inter 
rupting  him. 

"Weel,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him,"  said  my  gude 
sire;  "he  spoke  of  my  coming  back  to  see  him  this  time  twelve 
month,  and  it's  a  weight  on  my  conscience." 

"Aweel,  then,"  said  Sir  John,  "if  you  be  so  much  distressed  in 
mind,  you  may  speak  to  our  minister  of  the  parish;  he  is  a  douce 
man,  regards  the  honor  of  our  family,  and  the  mair  that  he  may 
look  for  some  patronage  from  me." 

Wi'  that,  my  father  readily  agreed  that  the  receipt  should  be 
burnt,  and  the  laird  threw  it  into  the  chimney  with  his  ain  hand. 
Burn  it  would  not  for  them,  though;  but  away  it  flew  up  the 
lum,  wi'  a  lang  train  of  sparks  at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing  noise  like 
a  squib. 

My  gudesire  gaed  down  to  the  Manse,  and  the  minister,  when 
he  had  heard  the  story,  said  it  was  his  real  opinion  that  though 
my  gudesire  had  gaen  very  far  in  tampering  with  dangerous  mat- 
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ters,  yet,  as  he  had  refused  the  devil's  arles  (for  such  was  the 
offer  of  meat  and  drink)  and  had  refused  to  do  homage  by  piping 
at  his  bidding,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  held  a  circumspect  walk  here 
after,  Satan  could  take  little  advantage  by  what  was  come  and 
gane.  And,  indeed,  my  gudesire,  of  his  ain  accord,  lang  fore 
swore  baith  the  pipes  and  the  brandy — it  was  not  even  till  the 
year  was  out,  and  the  fatal  day  past,  that  he  would  so  much  as 
take  the  fiddle,  or  drink  usquebaugh  or  tippeny. 

Sir  John  made  up  his  story  about  the  jackanape  as  he  liked 
himsell;  and  some  believe  till  this  day  there  was  no  more  in  the 
matter  than  the  filching  nature  of  the  brute.  Indeed,  ye'll  no 
hinder  some  to  threap  that  it  was  nane  o'  the  auld  Enemy  that 
Dougal  and  my  gudesire  saw  in  the  laird's  room,  but  only  that 
wanchancy  creature,  the  major,  capering  on  the  coffin;  and  that, 
as  to  the  blawing  on  the  laird's  whistle  that  was  heard  after  he 
was  dead,  the  filthy  brute  could  do  that  as  weel  as  the  laird  him- 
sell,  if  no*  better.  But  Heaven  kens  the  truth,  whilk  first  came 
out  by  the  minister's  wife,  after  Sir  John  and  her  ain  gudeman 
were  baith  in  the  moulds.  And  then  my  gudesire,  wha  was  failed 
in  his  limbs,  but  not  in  his  judgment  or  memory — at  least  noth 
ing  to  speak  of — was  obliged  to  tell  the  real  narrative  to  his 
friends,  for  the  credit  of  his  good  name.  He  might  else  have 
been  charged  for  a  warlock. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker  around  us  as  my 
conductor  finished  his  long  narrative  with  this  moral — "Ye  see, 
birkie,  it  is  nae  chancy  thing  to  tak  a  stranger  traveler  for  a 
guide,  when  you  are  in  an  uncouth  land." 

"I  should  not  have  made  that  inference,"  said  I.  "Your 
grandfather's  adventure  was  fortunate  for  himself,  whom  it 
saved  from  ruin  and  distress;  and  fortunate  for  his  landlord  also, 
whom  it  prevented' from  committing  a  gross  act  of  injustice." 

"Ay,  but  they  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce  o't  sooner  or  later," 
said  Wandering  Willie — "what  was  fristed  wasna  forgiven.  Sir 
John  died  before  he  was  much  over  threescore;  and  it  was  just 
like  of  a  moment's  illness.  And  for  my  gudesire,  though  he  de 
parted  in  fullness  of  life,  yet  there  was  my  father,  a  yauld  man  of 
forty-five,  fell  down  betwixt  the  stilts  of  his  pleugh,  and  rase 
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never  again,  and  left  nae  bairn  but  me,  a  puir  sightless,  father 
less,  motherless  creature,  could  neither  work  nor  want.  Things 
gaed  weel  aneugh  at  first;  for  Sir  Redwald  Redgauntlet,  the 
son  of  Sir  John,  and  the  oye  of  auld  Sir  Robert,  and,  waes  me! 
the  la^t  of  the  honorable  house,  took  the  farm  aff  our  hands,  and 
brought  me  into  his  household  to  have  care  of  me.  He  liked 
music,  and  I  had  the  best  teachers  baith  England  and  Scotland 
could  gie  me.  Mony  a  merry  year  was  I  wi'  him;  but  waes  me! 
he  gaed  out  with  other  pretty  men  in  the  Forty-five — I'll  say  nae 
mair  about  it — My  head  never  settled  weel  since  I  lost  him;  and 
if  I  say  another  word  about  it,  deil  a  bar  will  I  have  the  heart  to 
play  the  night. — Look  out,  my  gentle  chap,"  he  resumed  in  a 
different  tone,  "ye  should  see  the  lights  at  Brokenburn  Glen  by 
this  time/' 


LA  GRENADIERE 

To  D.  W. 
BY  HONORE  DE  BALZAC  (1799-1850)^ 

E.  GRENADI&RE  is  a  little  house  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire  as  you  go  down  stream,  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge 
of  Tours.  At  this  point  the  river,  broad  as  a  lake,  and  covered 
with  scattered  green  islands,  flows  between  two  lines  of  cliff, 
where  country  houses  built  uniformly  of  white  stone  stand  among 
their  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  finest  fruit  in  the  world  ripens 
there  with  a  southern  exposure.  The  patient  toil  of  many  genera 
tions  has  cut  terraces  in  the  cliff,  so  that  the  face  of  the  rock  re 
flects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  produce  of  hot  climates  may  be 
grown  out  of  doors  in  an  artificially  high  temperature. 

A  church  spire,  rising  out  of  one  of  the  shallower  dips  in  the 
line  of  cliff,  marks  the  little  village  of  Saint-Cyr,  to  which  the 
scattered  houses  all  belong.  And  yet  a  little  further  the  Choisille 
flows  into  the  Loire,  through  a  fertile  valley  cut  in  the  long  low 
downs. 

La  Grenadiere  itself,  halfway  up  the  hillside,  and  about  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  church,  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
houses  dating  back  some  two  or  three  hundred  years,  which  you 
find  in  every  picturesque  spot  in  Touraine.  A  fissure  in  the  rock 
affords  convenient  space  for  a  flight  of  steps  descending  gradually 

La  Grenadiere  was  first  published  in  the  October,  1832,  number  of  the  Reoue  de  Paris,  Balzac 
included  it  in  his  Scenes  of  Provincial  Life  (Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  province)  in  1833  (dated -1834). 
Later  (1842)  he  transferred  it  to  that  section  of  his  Human  Comedy  (La  Comedie  Humaine)  called 
Scenes  of  Private  Life  (Scenes  de  la  Vie  privee).  The  present  version  from  the  French  is  from 
the  volume,  A  Bachelor's  Establishment  (Un  Menage  de  Gordon),  and  Other  Stories,  translated  by 
Clara  Bell,  with  Preface  by  George  Saintsbury  (Gebbie  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd,,  1898;. 
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to  the  "dike'* — the  local  name  for  the  embankment  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  to  keep  the  Loire  in  its  bed,  and  serve  as  a  cause 
way  for  the  highroad  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  At  the  top  of  the 
steps  a  gate  opens  upon  a  narrow  stony  footpath  between  two 
terraces,  for  here  the  soil  is  banked  up,  and  walls  are  built  to 
prevent  landslips.  These  earthworks,  as  it  were,  are  crowned 
with  trellises  and  espaliers,  so  that  the  steep  path  that  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  upper  wall  is  almost  hidden  by  the  trees  that  grow  on 
the  top  of  the  lower,  upon  which  it  lies.  The  view  of  the  river 
widens  out  before  you  at  every  step  as  you  climb  to  the  house. 

At  the  end  you  come  to  a  second  gateway,  a  Gothic  archway 
covered  with  simple  ornament,  now  crumbling  into  ruin  and 
overgrown  with  wildflowers — moss  and  ivy,  wallflowers  and 
pellitory.  Every  stone  wall  on  the  hillside  is  decked  with  this 
ineradicable  plant-life,  which  springs  up  along  the  cracks  be 
tween  the  courses  of  masonry,  tracing  out  the  lines  afresh  with 
new  wreaths  for  every  time  of  year. 

The  worm-eaten  gate  gives  into  a  little  garden,  a  strip  of  turf, 
a  few  trees,  and  a  wilderness  of  flowers  and  rose  bushes — a  garden 
won  from  the  rock  on  the  highest  terrace  of  all,  with  the  dark, 
old  balustrade  along  its  edge.  Opposite  the  gateway,  a  wooden 
summer-house  stands  against  the  neighboring  wall,  the  posts  are 
covered  with  jessamine  and  honeysuckle,  vines  and  clematis. 

The  house  itself  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  highest  garden, 
above  a  vine-covered  flight  of  steps,  with  an  arched  .doorway 
beneath  that  leads  to  vast  cellars  hollowed  out  in  the  rock.  All 
about  the  dwelling  trellised  vines  and  pomegranate  trees  (the 
grenadiers,  which  give  the  name  to  the  little  close)  are  growing 
out  in  the  open  air.  The  front  of  the  house  consists  of  two  large 
windows  on  either  side  of  a  very  rustic-looking  house  door,  and 
three  dormer  windows  in  the  roof — a  slate  roof  with  two  gables, 
prodigiously  high-pitched  in  proportion  to  the  low  ground-floor. 
The  house  walls  are  washed  with  yellow  color;  and  door,  and 
first-floor  shutters,  and  the  Venetian  shutters  of  the  attic  win 
dows,  all  are  painted  green. 

Entering  the  house,  you  find  yourself  in  a  little  lobby  with  a 
crooked  staircase  straight  in  front  of  you.  It  is  a  crazy  wooden 
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structure,  the  spiral  balusters  are  brown  with  age,  and  the  steps 
themselves  take  a  new  angle  at  every  turn.  The  great  old- 
fashioned  paneled  dining-room,  floored  with  square  white  tiles 
from  Chateau-Regnault,  is  on  your  right;  to  the  left  is  the  sitting- 
room,  equally  large,  but  here  the  walls  are  not  paneled;  they 
have  been  covered  instead  with  a  saffron-colored  paper,  bordered 
with  green.  The  walnut-wood  rafters  are  left  visible,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  filled  with  a  kind  of  white  plaster. 

The  first  story  consists  of  two  large  whitewashed  bedrooms 
with  stone  chimney-pieces,  less  elaborately  carved  than  those  in 
the  rooms  beneath.  Every  door  and  window  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  save  a  single  door  to  the  north,  contrived  behind 
the  staircase  to  give  access  to  the  vineyard.  Against  the  western 
wall  stands  a  supplementary  timber-framed  structure,  all  the 
woodwork  exposed  to  the  weather  being  fledged  with  slates,  so 
that  the  walls  are  checkered  with  bluish  lines.  This  shed  (for  it 
is  little  more)  is  the  kitchen  of  the  establishment.  You  can  pass 
from  it  into  the  house  without  going  outside;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  boasts  an  entrance  door  of  its  own,  and  a  short  flight  of  steps 
that  brings  you  to  a  deep  well,  and  a  very  rustical-looking  pump, 
half  hidden  by  water-plants  and  savin  bushes  and  tall  grasses. 
The  kitchen  is  a  modern  addition,  proving  beyond  doubt  that 
La  Grenadiere  was  originally  nothing  but  a  simple  vendangeoir — - 
a  vintage-house  belonging  to  townsfolk  in  Tours,  from  which 
Saint-Cyr  is  separated  by  the  vast  river-bed  of  the  Loire.  The 
owners  only  came  over  for  the  day  for  a  picnic,  or  at  the  vintage- 
time,  sending  provisions  across  in  the  morning,  and  scarcely  ever 
spent  the  night  there  except  during  the  grape  harvest;  but  the 
English  settled  down  on  Touraine  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  and 
La  Grenadiere  must,  of  course,  be  completed  if  it  was  to  find 
tenants.  Luckily,  however,  this  recent  appendage  is  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  first  two  trees  of  a  lime-tree  avenue  planted  in  a  gully 
below  the  vineyards. 

There  are  only  two  acres  of  vineyard  at  most,  the  ground  rising 
at  the  back  of  the  house  so  steeply  that  it  is  no  very  easy  matter 
to  scramble  up  among  the  vines.  The  slope,  covered  with  green 
trailing  shoots,  ends  within  about  five  feet  of  the  house  wail  in  a 
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ditchlike  passage  always  damp  and  cold  and  full  of  strong  grow 
ing  green  things,  fed  by  the  drainage  of  the  highly  cultivated 
ground  above,  for  rainy  weather  washes  down  the  manure  into 
the  garden  on  the  terrace. 

A  vinedresser's  cottage  also  leans  against  the  western  gable, 
and  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  the  kitchen.  Stone  walls 
or  espaliers  surround  the  property,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
are  planted  among  the  vines,  in  short,  not  an  inch  of  this  precious 
soil  is  wasted.  If  by  chance  man  overlooks  some  dry  cranny  in 
the  rocks,  Nature  puts  a  fig  tree,  or  sows  wildflowers  or  straw 
berries  in  sheltered  nooks  among  the  stones. 

Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  will  you  find  a  human  dwelling 
so  humble  and  yet  so  imposing,  so  rich  in  fruit,  and  fragrant 
scents,  and  wide  views  of  country.  Here  is  a  miniature  Touraine 
in  the  heart  of  Touraine — all  its  flowers  and  fruits  and  all  the 
characteristic  beauty  of  the  land  are  fully  represented.  Here 
are  grapes  of  every  district,  figs  and  peaches  and  pears  of  every 
kind;  melons  are  grown  out  of  doors  as  easily  as  licorice  plants, 
Spanish  broom,  Italian  oleanders,  and  jessamines  from  the 
Azores.  The  Loire  lies  at  your  feet.  You  look  down  from  the 
terrace  upon  the  ever-changing  river  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
below;  and  in  the  evening  the  breeze  brings  a  fresh  scent  of  the 
sea,  with  the  fragrance  of  far-off  flowers  gathered  upon  its  way. 
Some  cloud  wandering  in  space,  changing  its  color  and  form  at 
every  moment  as  it  crosses  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky,  can  alter 
every  detail  in  the  widespread  wonderful  landscape  in  a  thousand- 
ways,  from  every  point  of  view.  The  eye  embraces  first  of  all  the 
south  bank  of  the  Loire,  stretching  away  as  far  as  Amboise,  then 
Tours  with  its  suburbs  and  buildings,  and  the  Plessis  rising  out 
of  the  fertile  plain;  further  away,  between  Vouvray  and  Saint- 
Symphorien,  you  see  a  sort  of  crescent  of  gray  cliff  full  of  sunny 
vineyards;  the  only  limits  to  your  view  are  the  low,  rich  hills 
along  the  Cher,  a  bluish  line  of  horizon  broken  by  many  a  chateau 
and  the  wooded  masses  of  many  a  park.  Out  to  the  west  you 
lose  yourself  in  the  immense  river,  where  vessels  come  and  go, 
spreading  their  white  sails  to  the  winds  which  seldom  fail  them 
in  the  wide  Loire  basin.  A  prince  might  build  a  summer  palace 
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at  La  Grenadiere,  but  certainly  it  will  always  be  the  home  of  a 
poet's  desire,  and  the  sweetest  of  retreats  for  two  young  lovers 
— for  this  vintage  house,  which  belongs  to  a  substantial  burgess 
of  Tours,  has  charms  for  every  imagination,  for  the  humblest  and 
dullest  as  well  as  for  the  most  impassioned  and  lofty.  No  one  can 
dwell  there  without  feeling  that  happiness  is  in  the  air,  without  a 
glimpse  of  all  that  is  meant  by  a  peaceful  life  without  care  or 
ambition.  There  is  that  in  the  air  and  the  sound  of  the  river  that 
sets  you  dreaming;  the  sands  have  a  language,  and  are  joyous 
or  dreary,  golden  or  wan;  and  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  may 
sit  motionless  amid  perennial  flowers  and  tempting  fruit,  and 
feel  all  the  stir  of  the  world  about  him. 

If  an  Englishman  takes  the  house  for  the  summer,  he  is  asked 
a  thousand  francs  for  six  months,  the  produce  of  the  vineyard 
not  included.  If  the  tenant  wishes  for  the  orchard  fruit,  the  rent 
is  doubled;  for  the  vintage,  it  is  doubled  again.  What  can  La 
Grenadiere  be  worth,  you  wonder;  La  Grenadiere,  with  its  stone 
staircase,  its  beaten  path  and  triple  terrace,  its  two  acres  of 
vineyard,  its  flowering  roses  about  the  balustrades,  its  worn  steps, 
well-head,  rampant  clematis,  and  cosmopolitan  trees?  It  is  idle 
to  make  a  bid !  La  Grenadiere  will  never  be  in  the  market;  it  was 
bought  once  and  sold,  but  that  was  in  1690;  and  the  owner  parted 
with  it  for  forty  thousand  francs,  reluctant  as  any  Arab  of  the 
desert  to  relinquish  a  favorite  horse.  Since  then  it  has  remained 
in  the  same  family,  its  pride,  its  patrimonial  jewel,  its  Regent 
diamond.  " While  you  behold,  you  have  and  hold/'  says  the 
bard.  And  from  La  Grenadiere  you  behold  three  valleys  of 
Touraine  and  the  cathedral  towers  aloft  in  air  like  a  bit  of  filigree 
work.  How  can  one  pay  for  such  treasures?  Could  one  ever  pay 
for  the  health  recovered  there  under  the  linden  trees? 

In  the  spring  of  one  of  the  brightest  years  of  the  Restoration, 
a  lady  with  her  housekeeper  and  her  two  children  (the  oldest  a 
boy  thirteen  years  old,  the  youngest  apparently  about  eight)  came 
to  Tours  to  look  for  a  house.  She  saw  La  Grenadiere  and  took  it 
Perhaps  the  distance  from  the  town  was  an  inducement  to  live  there. 

She  made  a  bedroom  of  the  drawing-room,  gave  the  children 
the  two  rooms  above,  and  the  housekeeper  slept  in  a  closet  be- 
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hind  the  kitchen.  The  dining-room  was  sitting-room  and  draw 
ing-room  all  in  one  for  the  little  family.  The  house  was  furnished 
very  simply  but  tastefully;  there  was  nothing  superfluous  in  it, 
and  no  trace  of  luxury.  The  walnut-wood  furniture  chosen  by 
the  stranger  lady  was  perfectly  plain,  and  the  whole  charm  of 
the  house  consisted  in  its  neatness  and  harmony  with  its  sur 
roundings. 

It  was  rather  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  whether  the  strange 
lady  (Madame  Willemsens,  as  she  styled  herself)  belonged  to  the 
upper  middle  or  higher  classes,  or  to  an  equivocal,  unclassified 
feminine  species.  Her  plain  dress  gave  rise  to  the  most  con 
tradictory  suppositions,  but  her  manners  might  be  held  to  con 
firm  those  favorable  to  her.  She  had  not  lived  at  Saint-Cyr, 
moreover,  for  very  long  before  her  reserve  excited  the  curiosity 
of  idle  people,  who  always,  and  especially  in  the  country,  watch 
anybody  or  anything  that  promises  to  bring  some  interest  into 
their  narrow  lives. 

Madame  Willemsens  was  rather  tall;  she  was  thin  and  slender, 
but  delicately  shaped.  She  had  pretty  feet,  more  remarkable  for 
the  grace  of  the  instep  and  ankle  than  for  the  more  ordinary 
merit  of  slenderness;  her  gloved  hands,  too,  were  shapely.  There 
were  flitting  patches  of  deep  red  in  a  pale  face,  which  must  have 
been  fresh  and  softly  colored  once.  Premature  wrinkles  had 
withered  the  delicately  modeled  forehead  beneath  the  coronet 
of  soft,  well-set  chestnut  hair,  invariably  wound  about  her  head 
in  two  plaits,  a  girlish  coiffure  which  suited  the  melancholy  face. 
There  was  a  deceptive  look  of  calm  in  the  dark  eyes,  with  the 
hollow,  shadowy  circles  about  them;  sometimes,  when  she  was 
off  her  guard,  their  expression  told  of  secret  anguish.  The  oval 
of  her  face  was  somewhat  long;  but  happiness  and  health  had 
perhaps  filled  and  perfected  the  outlines.  A  forced  smile,  full  of 
quiet  sadness,  hovered  continually  on  her  pale  lips;  but  when  the 
children,  who  were  always  with  her,  looked  up  at  their  mother, 
or  asked  one  of  the  incessant  idle  questions  which  convey  so 
much  to  a  mother's  ears,  then  the  smile  brightened,  and  expressed 
the  joys  of  a  mother's  love.  Her  gait  was  slow  and  dignified,  Her 
dress  never  varied;  evidently  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  think 
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no  more  of  her  toilette,  and  to  forget  a  world  by  which  she  meant 
no  doubt  to  be  forgotten.  She  wore  a  long,  black  gown,  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  watered-silk  ribbon,  and  by  way  of  scarf  a  lawn 
handkerchief  with  a  broad  hem,  the  two  ends  passed  carelessly 
through  her  waistband.  The  instinct  of  dress  showed  itself  in 
that  she  was  daintily  shod,  and  gray  silk  stockings  carried  out 
the  suggestion  of  mourning  in  this  unvarying  costume.  Lastly, 
she  always  wore  a  bonnet  after  the  English  fashion,  always  of 
the  same  shape  and  the  same  gray  material,  and  a  black  veil. 
Her  health  apparently  was  extremely  weak;  she  looked  very  ill. 
On  fine  evenings  she  would  take  her  only  walk,  down  to  the 
bridge  of  Tours,  bringing  the  two  children  with  her  to  breathe 
the  fresh,  cool  air  along  the  Loire,  and  to  watch  the  sunset  effects 
on  a  landscape  as  wide  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

During  the  whole  time  of  her  stay  at  La  Grenadiere  she  went 
but  twice  into  Tours;  once  to  call  on  the  headmaster  of  the  school, 
to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  names  of  the  best  masters  of  Latin, 
drawing,  and  mathematics;  and  a  second  time  to  make  arrange 
ments  for  the  children's  lessons.  But  her  appearance  on  the 
bridge  of  an  evening,  once  or  twice  a  week,  was  quite  enough  to 
excite  the  interest  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tours,  who 
make  a  regular  promenade  of  the  bridge.  Still,  in  spite  of  a  kind 
of  spy  system,  by  which  no  harm  is  meant,  a  provincial  habit 
bred  of  want  of  occupation  and  the  restless  inquisitiveness  of  the 
principal  society,  nothing  was  known  for  certain  of  the  new 
comer's  rank,  fortune,  or  real  condition.  Only,  the  owner  of 
La  Grenadiere  told  one  or  two  of  his  friends  that  the  name  under 
which  the  stranger  had  signed  the  lease  (her  real  name,  there 
fore,  in  all  probability)  was  Augusta  Willemsens,  Countess  of 
Brandon.  This,  of  course,  must  be  her  husband's  name.  Events, 
which  will  be  narrated  in  their  place,  confirmed  this  revelation; 
but  it  went  no  further  than  the  little  world  of  men  of  business 
known  to  the  landlord. 

So  Madame  Willemsens  was  a  continual  mystery  to  people  of 
condition.  Hers  was  no  ordinary  nature;  her  manners  were  sim 
ple  and  delightfully  natural,  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  divinely 
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sweet — this  was  all  that  she  suffered  others  to  discover.  In  her 
complete  seclusion,  her  sadness,  her  beauty  so  passionately  ob 
scured,  nay,  almost  blighted,  there  was  so  much  to  charm,  that 
several  young  gentlemen  fell  in  love;  but  the  more  sincere  the 
lover,  the  more  timid  he  became;  and  besides,  the  lady  inspired 
awe,  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find  enough  courage  to  speak 
to  her.  Finally,  if  a  few  of  the  bolder  sort  wrote  to  her,  their 
letters  must  have  been  burned  unread.  It  was  Madame  Willem- 
sens'  practice  to  throw  all  the  letters  which  she  received  into  the 
fire,  as  if  she  meant  that  the  time  spent  in  Touraine  should  be 
untroubled  by  any  outside  cares  even  of  the  slightest.  She  might 
have  come  to  the  enchanting  retreat  to  give  herself  up  wholly  to 
the  joy  of  living. 

The  three  masters  whose  presence  was  allowed  at  La  Grenadiere 
spoke  with  something  like  admiring  reverence  of  the  touching 
picture  that  they  saw  there  of  the  close,  unclouded  intimacy  of 
the  life  led  by  this  woman  and  the  children. 

The  two  little  boys  also  aroused  no  small  interest.  Mothers 
could  not  see  them  without  a  feeling  of  envy.  Both  children  were 
like  Madame  Willemsens,  who  was,  in  fact,  their  mother.  They 
had  the  transparent  complexion  and  bright  color,  the  clear,  liquid 
eyes,  the  long  lashes,  the  fresh  outlines,  the  dazzling  characteris 
tics  of  childish  beauty. 

The  elder,  Louis-Gaston,  had  dark  hair  and  fearless  eyes. 
Everything  about  him  spoke  as  plainly  of  robust,  physical  health 
as  his  broad,  high  brow,  with  its  gracious  curves,  spoke  of  energy 
of  character.  He  was  quick  and  alert  in  his  movements,  and 
strong  of  limb,  without  a  trace  of  awkwardness.  Nothing  took 
him  at  unawares  and  he  seemed  to  think  about  everything  that 
he  saw. 

Marie-Gaston,  the  other  child,  had  hair  that  was  almost 
golden,*  though  a  lock  here  and  there  had  deepened  to  the  moth 
er's  chestnut  tint.  Marie-Gaston  was  slender;  he  had  the  delicate 
features  and  the  subtle  grace  so  charming  in  Madame  Willem 
sens.  He  did  not  look  strong.  There  was  a  gentle  look  in  his 
gray  eyes;  his  face  was  pale,  there  was  something  feminine  about 
the  child.  He  still  wore  his  hair  in  long,  wavy  curls,  and  his 
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mother  would  not  have  him  give  up  embroidered  collars,  and 
little  jackets  fastened  with  frogs  and  spindle-shaped  buttons; 
evidently  she  took  a  thoroughly  feminine  pleasure  in  the  cos 
tume,  a  source  of  as  much  interest  to  the  mother  as  to  the  child. 
The  elder  boy's  plain  white  collar,  turned  down  over  a  closely 
fitting  jacket,  made  a  contrast  with  his  brother's  clothing,  but 
the  color  and  material  were  the  same;  the  two  brothers  were 
otherwise  dressed  alike,  and  looked  alike. 

No  one  could  see  them  without  feeling  touched  by  the  way  in 
which  Louis  took  care  of  Marie.  There  was  an  almost  fatherly 
look  in  the  older  boy's  eyes;  and  Marie,  child  though  he  was, 
seemed  to  be  full  of  gratitude  to  Louis.  They  were  like  two  buds, 
scarcely  separated  from  the  stem  that  bore  them,  swayed  by  the 
same  breeze,  lying  in  the  same  ray  of  sunlight;  but  the  one  was 
a  brightly  colored  flower,  the  other  somewhat  bleached  and  pale. 
At  a  glance,  a  word,  an  inflection  in  their  mother's  voice,  they 
grew  heedful,  turned  to  look  at  her  and  listened,  and  did  at  once 
what  they  were  bidden,  or  asked,  or  recommended  to  do.  Madame 
Willemsens  had  so  accustomed  them  to  understand  her  wishes 
and  desires,  that  the  three  seemed  to  have  their  thoughts  in 
common.  When  they  went  for  a  walk,  and  the  children,  ab 
sorbed  in  their  play,  ran  away  to  gather  a  flower  or  to  look  at 
some  insect,  she  watched  them  with  such  deep  tenderness  in  her 
eyes,  that  the  most  indifferent  passer-by  would  feel  moved,  and 
stop  and  smile  at  the  children,  and  give  the  mother  a  glance  of 
friendly  greeting.  Who  would  not  have  admired  the  dainty  neat 
ness  of  their  dress,  their  sweet,  childish  voices,  the  grace  of  their 
movements,  the  promise  in  their  faces,  the  innate  something 
that  told  of  careful  training  from  the  cradle?  They  seemed  as  if 
they  had  never  shed  tears  nor  wailed  like  other  children.  Their 
mother  knew,  as  it  were,  by  electrically  swift  intuition,  the  de 
sires  and  the  pains  which  she  anticipated  and  relieved.  She 
seemed  to  dread  a  complaint  from  one  of  them  more  than  the 
loss  of  her  soul.  Everything  in  her  children  did  honor  to  their 
mother's  training.  Their  threefold  life,  seemingly  one  life,  called 
up  vague,  fond  thoughts;  it  was  like  a  vision  of  the  dreamed-of 
bliss  of  a  better  world.  And  the  three,  so  attuned  to  each  other, 
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lived  in  truth  such  a  life  as  one  might  picture  for  them  at  first 
sight — the  order,  simple,  and  regular  life  best  suited  for  a 
child's  education. 

Both  children  rose  an  hour  after  daybreak  and  repeated  a 
short  prayer,  a  habit  learned  in  their  babyhood.  For  seven 
years  the  sincere  petition  had  been  put  up  every  morning  on 
their  mother's  bed,  and  begun  and  ended  by  a  kiss.  Then  the 
two  brothers  went  through  their  morning  toilet  as  scrupulously 
as  any  pretty  woman;  doubtless  they  had  been  trained  in  habits 
of  minute  attention  to  the  person,  so  necessary  to  health  of  body 
and  mind,  habits  in  some  sort  conducive  to  a  sense  of  well-being. 
Conscientiously  they  went  through  their  duties,  so  afraid  were 
they  lest  their  mother  should  say  when  she  kissed  them  at  break 
fast-time,  "My  darling  children,  where  can  you  have  been  to 
have  such  black  finger-nails  already?"  Then  the  two  went  out 
into  the  garden  and  shook  off  the  dreams  of  the  night  in  the 
morning  air  and  dew,  until  sweeping  and  dusting  operations 
were  completed,  and  they  could  learn  their  lessons  in  the  sitting- 
room  until  their  mother  joined  them.  But  although  it  was  un 
derstood  that  they  must  not  go  to  their  mother's  room  before  a 
certain  hour,  they  peeped  in  at  the  door  continually;  and  these 
morning  inroads,  made  in  defiance  of  the  original  compact,  were 
delicious  moments  for  all  three.  Marie  sprang  upon  the  bed  to 
put  his  arms  about  his  idolized  mother,  and  Louis,  kneeling  by 
the  pillow,  took  her  hand  in  his.  Then  came  ihquiries,  anxious 
as  a  lover's,  followed  by  angelic  laughter,  passionate  childish 
kisses,  eloquent  silences,  lisping  words,  and  the  little  ones'  stories 
interrupted  and  resumed  by  a  kiss,  stories  seldom  finished, 
though  the  listener's  interest  never  failed. 

"Have  you  been  industrious?"  their  mother  would  ask,  but 
in  tones  so  sweet  and  so  kindly  that  she  seemed  ready  to  pity 
laziness  as  a  misfortune,  and  to  glance  through  tears  at  the 
child  who  was  satisfied  with  himself. 

She  knew  that  the  thought  of  pleasing  her  put  energy  into  the 
children's  work;  and  they  knew  that  their  mother  lived  for  them, 
and  that  all  her  thoughts  and  her  time  were  given  to  them.  A 
wonderful  instinct, '  neither  selfishness  nor  reason,  perhaps  the 
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first  innocent  beginnings  of  sentiment,  teaches  children  to  know 
whether  or  no  they  are  the  first  and  sole  thought,  to  find  out 
those  who  love  to  think  of  them  and  for  them.  If  you  really 
love  children,  the  dear  little  ones,  with  open  hearts  and  unerring 
sense  of  justice,  are  marvelously  ready  to  respond  to  love.  Their 
love  knows  passion  and  jealousy  and  the  most  gracious  delicacy 
of  feeling;  they  find  the  tenderest  words  of  expression;  they  trust 
you — put  an  entire  belief  in  you.  Perhaps  there  are  no  undutiful 
children  without  undutiful  mothers,  for  a  child's  affection  is  al 
ways  in  proportion  to  the  affection  that  it  receives — in  early 
care,  in  the  first  words  that  it  hears,  in  the  response  of  the  eyes 
to  which  a  child  first  looks  for  love  and  life.  All  these  things 
draw  them  closer  to  the  mother  or  drive  them  apart.  God  lays  the 
child  under  the  mother's  heart,  that  she  may  learn  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  her  heart  must  be  its  home.  And  yet — there  are 
mothers  cruelly  slighted,  mothers  whose  sublime,  pathetic  ten 
derness  meets  only  a  harsh  return,  a  hideous  ingratitude  which 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  in  mat 
ters  of  feeling. 

Here,  not  one  of  all  the  thousand  heart  ties  that  bind  child  and 
mother  have  been  broken.  The  three  were  alone  in  the  world; 
they  lived  one  life,  a  life  of  close  sympathy.  If  Madame  Willem- 
sens  was  silent  in  the  morning,  Louis  and  Marie  would  not  speak, 
respecting  everything  in  her,  even  those  thoughts  which  they 
did  not  share.  But  the  older  boy,  with  a  precocious  power  of 
thought,  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  his  mother's  assertion  that 
she  was  perfectly  well.  He  scanned  her  face  with  uneasy  fore 
bodings;  the  exact  danger  he  did  not  know,  but  dimly  he  felt  it 
threatening  in  those  purple  rings  about  her  eyes,  in  the  deepen 
ing  hollows  under  them,  and  the  feverish  red  that  deepened  in 
her  face.  If  Marie's  play  began  to  tire  her,  his  sensitive  tact  was 
quick  to  discover  this,  and  he  would  call  to  his  brother: 
"Come,  Marie!  let  us  run  in  to  breakfast,  I  am  hungry!" 
But  when  they  reached  the  door,  he  would  look  back  to  catch 
the  expression  on  his  mother's  face.  She  still  could  find  a  smile 
for  him,  nay,  often  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  some  little 
thing  revealed  her  child's  exquisite  feeling,  a  too  early  compre 
hension  of  sorrow. 
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Madame  Willemsens  dressed  during  the  children's  early  break 
fast  and  game  of  play,  she  was  coquettish  for  her  darlings;  she 
wished  to  be  pleasing  in  their  eyes;  for  them  she  would  fain  be 
in  all  things  lovely,  a  gracious  vision,  with  the  charm  of  some 
sweet  perfume  of  which  one  can  never  have  enough. 

She  was  always  dressed  in  time  to  hear  their  lessons,  which 
lasted  from  ten  till  three,  with  an  interval  at  noon  for  lunch,  the 
three  taking  the  meal  together  in  the  summer-house.  After  lunch 
the  children  played  for  an  hour,  while  she — poor  woman  and  hap 
py  mother — lay  on  a  long  sofa  in  the  summer-house,  so  placed 
that  she  could  look  out  over  the  soft,  ever-changing  country  of 
Touraine,  a  land  that  you  learn  to  see  afresh  in  all  the  thousand 
chance  effects  produced  by  daylight  and  sky  and  the  time  of  year. 

The  children  scampered  through  the  orchard,  scrambled  about 
the  terraces,  chased  the  lizards,  scarcely  less  nimble  than  they; 
investigating  flowers  and  seeds  and  insects,  continually  referring 
all  questions  to  their  mother,  running  to  and  fro  between  the 
garden  and  the  summer-house.  Children  have  no  need  of  toys 
in  the  country,  everything  amuses  them. 

Madame  Willemsens  sat  at  her  embroidery  during  their  les 
sons.  She  never  spoke,  nor  did  she  look  at  masters  or  pupils; 
but  she  followed  attentively  all  that  was  said,  striving  to  gather 
the  sense  of  the  words  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  Louis's  progress. 
If  Louis  asked  a  question  that  puzzled  his  master,  his  mother's 
eyes  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  she  would  smile  and  glance  at 
him  with  hope  in  her  eyes.  Of  Marie  she  asked  little.  Her  desire 
was  with  her  eldest  son.  Already  she  treated  him,  as  it  were, 
respectfully,  using  all  a  woman's,  all  a  mother's  tact  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  high  endeavor  in  the  boy,  to  teach  him  to  think  of 
himself  as  capable  of  great  things.  She  did  this  with  a  secret 
purpose,  which  Louis  was  to  understand  in  the  future;  nay,  he 
understood  it  already. 

Always,  the  lesson  over,  she  went  as  far  as  the  gate  with  the 
master,  and  asked  strict  account  of  Louis's  progress.  So  kindly 
and  so  winning  was  her  manner,  that  his  tutors  told  her  the 
truth,  pointing  out  where  Louis  was  weak,  so  that  she  might 
help  him  in  his  lessons.  Then  came  dinner,  and  play  after  dinner, 
then  a  walk,  and  lessons  were  learned  till  bedtime. 
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So  their  days  went.  It  was  a  uniform  but  full  life;  work  and 
amusements  left  them  not  a  dull  hour  in  the  day.  Discourage 
ment  and  quarreling  were  impossible.  The  mother's  boundless 
love  made  everything  smooth.  She  taught  her  little  sons  mod 
eration  by  refusing  them  nothing,  and  submission  by  making 
them  see  underlying  Necessity  in  its  many  forms;  she  put  heart 
into  them  with  timely  praise;  developing  and  strengthening  all 
that  was  best  in  their  natures  with  the  care  of  a  good  fairy. 
Tears  sometimes  rose  to  her  burning  eyes  as  she  watched  them 
play,  and  thought  how  they  had  never  caused  her  the  slightest 
vexation.  Happiness  so  far-reaching  and  complete  brings  such 
tears,  because  for  us  it  represents  the  dim  imaginings  of  heaven 
which  we  all  of  us  form  in  our  minds. 

Those  were  delicious  hours  spent  on  that  sofa  in  the  garden- 
house,  in  looking  out  on  sunny  days  over  the  wide  stretches  of 
river  and  the  picturesque  landscape,  listening  to  the  sound  of 
her  children's  voices  as  they  laughed  at  their  own  laughter,  to 
the  little  quarrels  that  told  most  plainly  of  their  union  of  heart, 
of  Louis's  paternal  care  of  Marie,  of  the  love  that  both  of  them 
felt  for  her.  They  spoke  English  and  French  equally  well  (they 
had  had  an  English  nurse  since  their  babyhood),  so  their  mother 
talked  to  them  in  both  languages;  directing  the  bent  of  their 
childish  minds  with  admirable  skill,  admitting  no  fallacious  rea 
soning,  no  bad  principle.  She  ruled  by  kindness,  concealing  noth 
ing,  explaining  everything.  If  Louis  wished  for  books,  she  was 
careful  to  give  him  interesting  yet  accurate  books — books  of 
biography,  the  lives  of  great  seamen,  great  captains,  and  famous 
men,  for  little  incidents  in  their  history  gave  her  numberless  op 
portunities  of  explaining  the  world  and  life  to  her  children.  She 
would  point  out  the  ways  in  which  men,  really  great  in  them 
selves,  had  risen  from  obscurity;  how  they  had  started  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  with  no  one  to  look  to  but  themselves, 
and  achieved  noble  destinies. 

These  readings,  and  they  were  not  the  least  useful  of  Louis's 
lessons,  took  place  while  little  Marie  slept  on  his  mother's  knee 
in  the  quiet  of  the  summer  night,  and  the  Loire  reflected  the  sky; 
but  when  they  ended,  this  adorable  woman's  sadness  always 
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seemed  to  be  doubled;  she  would  cease  to  speak,  and  sit  motion 
less  and  pensive,  and  her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears. 

" Mother,  why  are  you  crying?"  Louis  asked  one  balmy  June 
evening,  just  as  the  twilight  of  a  soft-lit  night  succeeded  to  a 
hot  day. 

Deeply  moved  by  his  trouble,  she  put  her  arm  about  the  child's 
neck  and  drew  him  to  her. 

"  Because,  my  boy,  the  lot  of  Jameray  Duval,  the  poor  and 
friendless  lad  who  succeeded  at  last,  will  be  your  lot,  yours  and 
your  brother's,  and  I  have  brought  it  upon  you.  Before  very 
long,  dear  child,  you  will  be  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to 
help  or  befriend  you.  While  you  are  still  children,  I  shall  leave 
you,  and  yet,  if  only  I  could  wait  till  you '  are  big  enough  and 
know  enough  to  be  Marie's  guardian!  But  I  shall  not  live  so 
long.  I  love  you  so  much  that  it  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  think 
of  it.  Dear  children,  if  only  you  do  not  curse  me  some  day! " 

"But  why  should  I  curse  you  some  day,  mother?" 

"Some  day,"  she  said,  kissing  him  on  the. forehead,  "you  will 
find  out  that  I  have  wronged  you.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  here, 
without  money,  without" — here  she  hesitated — "without  a 
father,"  she  added,  and  at  the  word  she  burst  into  tears  and  put 
the  boy  from  her  gently.  A  sort  of  intuition  told  Louis  that  his 
mother  wished  to  be  alone,  and  he  carried  off  Marie,  now  half 
awake.  An  hour  later,  when  his  brother  was  in  bed,  he  stole  down 
and  out  to  the  summer-house  where  his  mother  was  sitting. 

"Louis!  come  here." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  tones  delicious  to  his  heart.  The 
boy  sprang  to  his  mother's  arms,  and  the  two  held  each  other 
in  an  almost  convulsive  embrace. 

"C&mV,"  he  said  at  last,  the  name  by  which  he  often  called 
her,  finding  that  even  loving  words  were  too  weak  to  express 
his  feeling,  "cherie,  why  are  you  afraid  that  you  are  going  to  die?" 

"I  am  ill,  my  poor  darling;  every  day  I  am  losing  strength, 
and  there  is  no  cure  for  my  illness;  I  know  that." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Something  that  I  ought  to  forget;  something  that  you  must 
never  know.— You  must  not  know  what  caused  my  death," 
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The  boy  was  silent  a  while.  He  stole  a  glance  now  and  again 
at  his  mother;  and  she,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  the  sky,  was 
watching  the  clouds.  It  was  a  sad,  sweet  moment.  Louis  could 
not  believe  that  his  mother  would  die  soon,  but  instinctively  he 
felt  trouble  which  he  could  not  guess.  He  respected  her  long 
musings.  If  he  had  been  rather  older,  he  would  have  read 
happy  memories  blended  with  thoughts  of  repentance,  the  whole 
story  of  a  woman's  life  in  that  sublime  face — the  careless  child 
hood,  the  loveless  marriage,  a  terrible  passion,  flowers  springing 
up  in  storm  and  struck  down  by  the  thunderbolt  into  an  abyss 
from  which  there  is  no  return. 

"  Darling  mother/'  Louis  said  at  last,  "why  do  you  hide  your 
pain  from  me?" 

"My  boy,  we  ought  to  hide  our  troubles  from  strangers/'  she 
said;  "we  should  show  them  a  smiling  face,  never  speak  of  our 
selves  to  them,  nor  think  about  ourselves;  and  these  rules,  put 
in  practice  in  family  life,  conduce  to  its  happiness.  You  will  have 
much  to  bear  one  day!  Ah  me!  then  think  of  your  poor  mother 
who  dies  smiling  before  your  eyes,  hiding  her  sufferings  from  you, 
and  you  will  take  courage  to  endure  the  ills  of  life.3' 

She  choked  back  her  tears,  and  tried  to  make  the  boy  under 
stand  the  mechanism  of  existence,  the  value  of  money,  the 
standing  and  consideration  that  it  gives,  and  its  bearing  on  social 
position;  the  honorable  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  training.  Then  she  told  him  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  her  sadness  and  her  tears  was  the  thought  that,  on 
the  morrow  of  her  death,  he  and  Marie  would  be  left  almost  re- 
sourceless  with  but  a  slender  stock  of  money,  and  no  friend  but 
God. 

"How  quick  I  must  be  about  learning!"  cried  Louis,  giving 
her  a  piteous,  searching  look. 

"Oh!  how  happy  I  am!"  she  said,  showering  kisses  and  tears 
on  her  son.  "He  understands  me! — Louis,"  she  went  on,  "you 
will  be  your  brother's  guardian,  will  you  not?  You  promise  me 
that?  You  are  no  longer  a  child!"  , 

"Yes,  I  promise/'  he  said;  "but  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet 
— say  that  you  are  not  going  to  die!" 
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"Poor  little  ones!"  she  replied,  "love  for  you  keeps  the  life 
in  me.  And  this  country  is  so  sunny,  the  air  is  so  bracing,  per 
haps " 

"You  make  me  love  Touraine  more  than  ever,"  said  the  child. 

From  that  day,  when  Madame  Willemsens,  foreseeing  the  ap 
proach  of  death,  spoke  to  Louis  of  his  future,  he  concentrated 
his  attention  on  his  work,  grew  more  industrious,  and  less  in 
clined  to  play  than  heretofore.  When  he  had  coaxed  Marie  to 
read  a  book  and  to  give  up  boisterous  games,  there  was  less 
noise  in  the  hollow  pathways  and  gardens  and  terraced  walks  of 
La  Grenadiere.  They  adapted  their  lives  to  their  mother's 
melancholy.  Day  by  day  her  face  was  growing  pale  and  wan, 
there  were  hollows  now  in  her  temples,  the  lines  of  her  forehead 
grew  deeper  night  after  night. 

August  came.  The  little  family  had  been  five  months  at  La 
Grenadiere,  and  their  whole  life  was  changed.  The  old  servant 
grew  anxious  and  gloomy  as  she  watched  the  almost  imper 
ceptible  symptoms  of  slow  decline  in  the  mistress,  who  seemed  to 
be  kept  in  life  by  an  impassioned  soul  and  intense  love  of  her 
children.  Old  Annette  seemed  to  see  that  death  was  very  near. 
That  mistress,  beautiful  still,  was  more  careful  of  her  appear 
ance  than  she  had  ever  been;  she  was  at  pains  to  adorn  her 
wasted  self,  and  wore  paint  on  her  cheeks;  but  often  while  she 
walked  on  the  upper  terrace  with  the  children,  Annette's  wrinkled 
face  would  peer  out  from  between  the  savin  trees  by  the  pump. 
The  old  woman  would  forget  her  work,  and  stand  with  the  wet 
linen  in  her  hands,  scarce  able  to  keep  back  her  tears  at  the  sight 
of  Madame  Willemsens,  so  little  like  the  enchanting  woman  she 
once  had  been. 

The  pretty  house  itself,  once  so  gay  and  bright,  looked  melan 
choly;  it  was  a  very  quiet  house  now,  and  the  family  seldom  left 
it,  for  the  walk  to  the  bridge  was  too  great  an  effort  for  Madame 
Willemsens.  Louis  had  almost  identified  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  his  mother,  and  with  his  suddenly  developed  powers  of 
imagination  he  saw  the  weariness  and  exhaustion  under  the  red 
color,  and  constantly  found  reasons  for  taking  some  shorter 
walk. 
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So  happy  couples  coming  to  Saint-Cyr,  then  the  Petite  Courtille 
of  Tours,  and  knots  of  folk  out  for  their  evening  walk  along  the 
"dike/'  saw  a  pale,  thin  figure  dressed  in  black,  a  woman  with  a 
worn  yet  bright  face,  gliding  like  a  shadow  along  the  terraces. 
Great  suffering  cannot  be  concealed.  The  vinedresser's  house 
hold  had  grown  quiet  also.  Sometimes  the  laborer  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  gathered  about  the  door  of  their  cottage, 
while  Annette  was  washing  linen  at  the  well-head,  and  Madame 
Willemsens  and  the  children  sat  in  the  summer-house,  and  there 
was  not  the  faintest  sound  in  those  gardens  gay  with  flowers. 
Unknown  to  Madame  Willemsens,  all  eyes  grew  pitiful  at  the 
sight  of  her,  she  was  so  good,  so  thoughtful,  so  dignified  with 
those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

And  as  for  her. — When  the  autumn  days  came  on,  days  so 
sunny  and  bright  in  Touraine,  bringing  with  them  grapes  and  ripe 
fruits  and  healthful  influences  which  must  surely  prolong  life  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  mysterious  disease — she  saw  no  one  but 
her  children,  taking  the  utmost  that  the  hour  could  give  her,  as 
if  each  hour  had  been  her  last. 

Louis  had  worked  at  night,  unknown  to  his  mother,  and  made 
immense  progress  between  June  and  September.  In  algebra  he 
had  come  as  far  as  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities;  he 
had  studied  descriptive  geometry,  and  drew  admirably  well;  in 
fact,  he  was  prepared  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  of  the 
£cole  Polytechnique. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  went  down  to  the  bridge  of  Tours. 
There  was  a  lieutenant  there  on  half-pay,  an  Imperial  naval 
officer,  whose  manly  face,  medal,  and  gait  had  made  an  im 
pression  on  the  boy's  imagination,  and  the  officer  on  his  side  had 
taken  a  liking  to  the  lad,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  energy.  Louis, 
hungering  for  tales  of  adventure,  and  eager  for  information,  used 
to  follow  in  the  lieutenant's  wake  for  the  chance  of  a  chat  with 
him.  It  so  happened  that  the  sailor  had  a  friend  and  comrade  in 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  struck  off  the  rolls  like 
himself;  and  young  Louis-Gaston  had  a  chance  of  learning  what 
life  was  like  in  camp  or  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Of  course,  he 
plied  the  veterans  with  questions;  and  when  he  had  made  up  his 
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mind  to  the  hardships  of  their  rough  callings,  he  asked  his  moth 
er's  leave  to  take  country  walks  by  way  of  amusement.  Madame 
Willemsens  was  beyond  measure  glad  that  he  should  ask;  the 
boy's  astonished  masters  had  told  her  that  he  was  overworking 
himself.  So  Louis  went  for  long  walks.  He  tried  to  inure  himself 
to  fatigue,  climbed  the  tallest  trees  with  incredible  quickness, 
learned  to  swim,  watched  through  the  night.  He  was  not  like 
the  same  boy;  he  was  a  young  man  already,  with  a  sunburned 
face,  and  a  something  in  his  expression  that  told  of  deep  purpose. 

When  October  came,  Madame  Willemsens  could  rise  only  at 
noon.  The  sunshine,  reflected  by  the  surface  of  the  Loire,  and 
stored  up  by  the  rocks,  raised  the  temperature  of  the  air  till  it 
was  almost  as  warm  and  soft  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  for  which  reason  the  faculty  recommend  the  place  as  an 
abode.  At  midday  she  came  out  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  green 
leaves  with  the  two  boys,  who  never  wandered  from  her  now. 
Lessons  had  come  to  an  end.  Mother  and  children  wished  to  live 
the  life  of  heart  and  heart  together,  with  no  disturbing  element, 
no  outside  cares.  No  tears  now,  no  joyous  outcries.  The  elder 
boy,  lying  in  the  grass  at  his  mother's  side,  basked  in  her  eyes 
like  a  lover,  and  kissed  her  feet.  Marie,  the  restless  one,  gathered 
flowers  for  her,  and  brought  them  with  a  subdued  look,  standing 
on  tiptoe  to  put  a  girlish  kiss  on  her  lips.  And  the  pale  woman, 
with  the  great  tired  eyes  and  languid  movements,  never  uttered 
a  word  of  complaint,  and  smiled  upon  her  children,  so  full  of 
life  and  health — it  was  a  sublime  picture,  lacking  no  melancholy 
autumn  pomp  of  yellow  leaves  and  half-despoiled  branches,  nor 
the  softened  sunlight  and  pale  clouds  of  the  skies  of  Touraine. 

At  last  the  doctor  forbade  Madame  Willemsens  to  leave  her 
room.  Every  day  it  was  brightened  by  the  flowers  that  she 
loved,  and  her  children  were  always  with  her.  One  day,  early 
in  November,  she  sat  at  the  piano  for  the  last  time.  A  picture — a 
Swiss  landscape — hung  above  the  instrument;  and  at  the  window 
she  could  see  her  children  standing  with  their  heads  close  to 
gether.  Again  and  again  she  looked  from  the  children  to  the 
landscape,  and  then  again  at  the  children.  Her  face  flushed,  her 
fingers  flew  with  passionate  feeling  over  the  ivory  keys.  This 
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was  her  last  great  day,  an  unmarked  day  of  festival,  held  in  her 
own  soul  by  the  spirit  of  her  memories.  When  the  doctor  came, 
he  ordered  her  to  stay  in  bed.  The  alarming  dictum  was  received 
with  bewildered  silence. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  she  turned  to  the  older  boy. 

"Louis/'  she  said,  "take  me  out  on  the  terrace,  so  that  I  may 
see  my  country  once  more." 

The  boy  gave  his  arm  at  those  simply  uttered  words,  and 
brought  his  mother  out  upon  the  terrace;  but  her  eyes  turned, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  to  heaven  rather  than  to  the  earth,  and, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  whether  heaven  or  earth 
was  the  fairer — for  the  clouds  traced  shadowy  outlines,  like  the 
grandest  Alpine  glaciers,  against  the  sky.  Madame  Willemsens' 
brows  contracted  vehemently;  there  was  a  look  of  anguish  and 
remorse  in  her  eyes.  She  caught  the  children's  hands,  and 
clutched  them  to  a  heavily  throbbing  heart. 

"  'Parentage  unknown!'  "  she  cried,  with  a  look  that  went  to 
their  hearts.  "Poor  angels,  what  will  become  of  you?  And  when 
you  are  twenty  years  old,  what  strict  account  may  you  not 
require  of  my  life  and  your  own?" 

She  put  the  children  from  her,  and  leaning  her  arms  upon  the 
balustrade,  stood  for  a  while  hiding  her  face,  alone  with  herself, 
fearful  of  all  eyes.  When  she  recovered  from  the  paroxysm,  she 
saw  Louis  and  Marie  kneeling  on  either  side  of  her,  like  two 
angels;  they  watched  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  smiled 
lovingly  at  her. 

"If  only  I  could  take  that  smile  with  me!"  she  said,  drying  her 
eyes. 

Then  she  went  into  the  house  and  took  to  the  bed,  which  she 
would  only  leave  for  her  coffin. 

A  week  went  by,  one  day  exactly  like  another.  Old  Annette 
and  Louis  took  it  in  turns  to  sit  up  with  Madame  Willemsens, 
never  taking  their  eyes  from  the  invalid.  It  was  the  deeply 
tragical  hour  that  comes  in  all  our  lives,  the  hour  of  listening  in 
terror  to  every  deep  breath  lest  it  should  be  the  last,  a  dark 
hour  protracted  over  many  days.  On  the  fifth  day  of  that  fatal 
week  the  doctor  interdicted  flowers  in  the  room.  The  illusions  of 
life  were  going  one  by  one. 
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Then  Marie  and  his  brother  felt  their  mother's  lips  hot,  as 
fire  beneath  their  kisses;  and  at  last,  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
Madame  Willemsens  was  too  ill  to  bear  the  slightest  sound,  and 
her  room  was  left  in  disorder.  This  neglect  for  a  woman  of 
refined  taste,  who  clung  so  persistently  to  the  graces  of  life, 
meant  the  beginning  of  the  death-agony.  After  this,  Louis 
refused  to  leave  his  mother.  On  Sunday  night,  in  the  midst  of 
the  deepest  silence,  when  Louis  thought  that  she  had  grown 
drowsy,  he  saw  a  white,  moist  hand  move  the  curtain  in  the 
lamplight. 

"My  son!"  she  said.  There  was  something  so  solemn  in  the 
dying  woman's  tones,  that  the  power  of  her  wrought-up  soul  pro 
duced  a  violent  reaction  on  the  boy;  he  felt  an  intense  heat  pass 
through  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

"What  is  it,  mother?" 

"Listen!  Tomorrow  all  will  be  over  for  me.  We  shall  see 
each  other  no  more.  Tomorrow  you  will  be  -a  man,  my  child. 
So  I  am  obliged  to  make  some  arrangements,  which  must  remain 
a  secret,  known  only  to  us.  Take  the  key  of  my  little  table.  That 
is  it.  Now  open  the  drawer.  You  will  find  two  sealed  papers  to 
the  left.  There  is  the  name  of  Louis  on  one,  and  on  the  other 
MARIE." 

"Here  they  are,  mother." 

"Those  are  your  certificates  of  birth,  darling;  you  will  want 
them.  Give  them  to  our  poor,  old  Annette  to  keep  for  you;  ask 
her  for  them  when  you  need  them.  Now,"  she  continued,  "is 
there  not  another  paper  as  well,  something  in  my  handwriting?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  and  Louis  began  to  read,  "Marie  Willemsens, 
born  at " 

"That  is  enough,"  she  broke  in  quickly,  "do  not  go  on.  When 
I  am  dead,  give  that  paper,  too,  to  Annette,  and  tell  her  to  send 
it  to  the  registrar  at  Saint-Cyr;  it  will  be  wanted  if  my  certificate 
of  death  is  to  be  made  out  in  due  form.  Now  find  writing  mate 
rials  for  a  letter  which  I  will  dictate  to  you." 

When  she  saw  that  he  was  ready  to  begin,  and  turned  towards 
her  for  the  words,  they  came  from  her  quietly: 

"Monsieur  le  Comte,  your  wife,  Lady  Brandon,  died  at  Saint-Cyr,  neat; 
Tours,  in  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire.  She  forgave  you." 
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"Sign  yourself— "  she  stopped,  hesitating  and  perturbed. 

"Are  you  feeling  worse?"  asked  Louis. 

"Put  'Louis-Gaston/  "  she  said. 

She  sighed,  then  she  went  on. 

"Seal  the  letter,  and  direct  it.  To  Lord  Brandon,  Brandon 
Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  Angleterre. — That  is  right,  When 
I  am  dead,  post  the  letter  in  Tours,  and  prepay  the  postage. — 
Now,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "take  the  little  pocketbook  that 
you  know,  and  come  here,  my  dear  child.  .  .  .There  are  twelve 
•  thousand  francs  in  it,"  she  said,  when  Louis  had  returned  to  her 
side.  "That  is  all  your  own.  Oh,  me!  you  would  have  been 
better  off  if  your  father " 

"My  father,"  cried  the  boy,  "where  is  he?" 

"He  is  dead,"  she  said,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips;  "he  died 
to  save  my  honor  and  my  life." 

She  looked  upwards.  If  any  tears  had  been  left  to  her,  she 
could  have  wept  for  pain. 

"Louis,"  she  continued,  "swear  to  me,  as  I  lie  here,  that 
you  will  forget  all  that  you  have  written,  all  that  I  have  told 
you." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Kiss  me,  dear  angel." 

She  was  silent  for  a  long  while,  she  seemed  to  be  drawing 
strength  from  God,  and  to  be  measuring  her  words  by  the  life 
that  remained  in  her. 

"Listen,"  she  began.  "Those  twelve  thousand  francs  are  all 
that  you  have  in  the  world.  You  must  keep  the  money  upon  you, 
because  when  I  am  dead  the  lawyers  will  come  and  seal  every 
thing  up.  Nothing  will  be  yours  then,  not  even  your  mother. 
All  that  remains  for  you  to  do  will  be  to  go  out,  poor  orphan 
children,  God  knows  where,  I  have  made  Annette's  future  secure. 
She  will  have  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  crowns,  and  she  will  stay 
at  Tours  no  doubt.  But  what  will  you  do  for  yourself  and  your 
brother?" 

She  raised  herself,  and  looked  at  the  brave  child,  standing  by 
her  bedside.  There  were  .drops  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  he 
was  pale  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  with  tears* 
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"I  have  thought  it  over,  mother,"  he  answered  in  a  deep  voice. 
"I  will  take  Marie  to  the  school  here  in  Tours.  I  will  give  ten 
thousand  francs  to  our  old  Annette,  and  ask  her  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  to  look  after  Marie.  Then,  with  the  remaining  two 
thousand  francs,  I  will  go  to  Brest,  and  go  to  sea  as  an  apprentice. 
While  Marie  is  at  school,  I  will  rise  to  be  lieutenant  on  board 
a  man-of-war.  There,  after  all,  die  in  peace,  my  mother;  I  shall 
come  back  again  a  rich  man,  and  our  little  one  shall  go  to  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  I  will  find  a  career  to  suit  his.  bent." 

A  gleam  of  joy  shone  in  the  dying  woman's  eyes.  Two  tears 
brimmed  over,  and  fell  over  her  fevered  cheeks;  then  a  deep  sigh 
escaped  between  her  lips.  The  sudden  joy  of  finding  the  father's 
spirit  in  the  son,  who  had  grown  all  at  once  to  be  a  man,  almost 
killed  her. 

"Angel  of  heaven/'  she  cried,  weeping,  "by  one  word  you  have 
effaced  all  my  sorrows.  Ah !  I  can  bear  them. — This  is  my  son," 
she  said,  "I  bore,  I  reared  this  man,"  and  she  raised  her  hands 
above  her,  and  clasped  them  as  if  in  ecstasy,  then  she  lay  back 
on  the  pillow. 

"Mother,  your  face  is  growing  pale!"  cried  the  lad. 

"Some  one  must  go  for  a  priest,"  she  answered  with  a  dying 
voice. 

Louis  wakened  Annette,  and  the  terrified  old  woman  hurried  to 
the  parsonage  at  Saint-Cyr. 

When  morning  came,  Madame  Willemsens  received  the  sacra 
ment  amid  the  most  touching  surroundings.  Her  children  were 
kneeling  in  the  room,  with  Annette  and  the  vinedresser's  family, 
simple  folk,  who  had  already  become  part  of  the  household.  The 
silver  crucifix,  carried  by  a  chorister,  a  peasant  child  from  the 
village,  was  lifted  up,  and  the  dying  mother  received  the  Viaticum 
from  an  aged  priest.  The  Viaticum!  sublime  word,  containing  an 
idea  yet  more  sublime,  an  idea  possessed  only  by  the  apostolic  reli 
gion  of  the  Roman  church. 

"This  woman  has  suffered  greatly!"  the  old  cure  said  in  his 
simple  way. 

Marie  Willemsens  heard  no  voices  now,  but  her  eyes  were  still 
fixed  upon  her  children.  Those  about  her  listened  in  terror  to  her 
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breathing  in  the  deep  silence;  already  it  came  more  slowly,  though 
at  intervals  a  deep  sigh  told  them  that  she  still  lived,  and  of  a 
struggle  within  her;  then  at  last  it  ceased.  Every  one  burst  into 
tears  except  Marie.  He,  poor  child,  was  still  too  young  to  know 
what  death  meant* 

Annette  and  the  vinedresser's  wife  closed  the  eyes  of  the  ador 
able  woman,  whose  beauty  shone  out  in  all- its  radiance  after 
death.  Then  the  women  took  possession  of  the  chamber  of  death, 
removed  the  furniture,  wrapped  the  dead  in  her  winding-sheet, 
and  laid  her  upon  the  couch.  They  lit  tapers  about  her,  and 
arranged  everything — the  crucifix,  the  sprigs  of  box,  and  the  holy- 
water  stoup — after  the  custom  of  the  countryside,  bolting  the 
shutters  and  drawing  the  curtains.  Later  the  curate  came  to  pass 
the  night  in  prayer  with  Louis,  who  refused  to  leave  his  mother. 
On  Tuesday  morning  an  old  woman  and  two  children  and  a  vine 
dresser's  wife  followed  the  dead  to  her  grave.  These  were  the 
only  mourners.  Yet  this  was  a  woman  whose  wit  and  beauty 
and  charm  had  won  a  European  reputation,  a  woman  whose 
funeral,  if  it  had  taken  place  in  London,  would  have  been  recorded, 
in  pompous  newspaper  paragraphs,  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rite, 
if  she  had  not  committed  the  sweetest  of  crimes,  a  crime  always 
expiated  in  this  world,  so  that  the  pardoned  spirit  may  enter 
heaven.  Marie  cried  when  they  threw  the  earth  on  his  mother's 
coffin;  he  understood  that  he  should  see  her  no  more. 

A  simple,  wooden  cross,  set  up  to  mark  her  grave,  bore  this 
inscription,  due  to  the  cure  of  Saint-Cyr: 

HERE  LIES 

AN  UNHAPPY  WOMAN, 

WHO  DIED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRTY-SIX. 
KNOWN  IN  HEAVEN  BY  THE  NAME  OF  AUGUSTA. 
Pray  for  her! 

When  all  was  over,  the  children  came  back  to  La  Grenadi&re 
to  take  a  last  look  at  their  home;  then,  hand  in  hand,  they  turned 
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to  go  with  Annette,  leaving  the  vinedresser  in  charge,  with  di 
rections  to  hand  over  everything  duly  to  the  proper  authorities. 

At  this  moment  Annette  called  to  Louis  from  the  steps  by  the 
kitchen  door,  and  took  him  aside  with,  "Here  is  madame's  ring, 
Monsieur  Louis/' 

The  sight  of  this  vivid  remembrance  of  his  dead  mother  moved 
him  so  deeply  that  he  wept.  In  his  fortitude,  he  had  not  even 
thought  of  this  supreme  piety;  and  he  flung  his  arms  round  the  old 
woman's  neck.  Then  the  three  set  out  down  the  beaten  path,  and 
the  stone  staircase,  and  so  to  Tours,  without  turning  their  heads. 

"Mamma  used  to  come  there!"  Marie  said  when  they  reached 
the  bridge. 

Annette  had  a  relative,  a  retired  dressmaker,  who  lived  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Guerche.  She  took  the  two  children  to  this  cousin's 
house,  meaning  that  they  should  live  together  thenceforth.  But 
Louis  told  her  of  his  plans,  gave  Marie's  certificate  of  birth  and 
the  ten  thousand  francs  into  her  keeping,  and  the  two  went  the 
next  morning  to  take  Marie  to  school. 

Louis  very  briefly  explained  his  position  to  the  headmaster, 
and  went.  Marie  came  with  him  as  far  as  the  gateway.  There 
Louis  gave  solemn  parting  words  of  the  tenderest  counsel,  telling 
Marie  that  he  would  now  be  left  alone  in  the  world.  He  looked 
at  his  brother  for  a  moment,  and  put  his  arms  about  him,  took 
one  more  long  look,  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eyes,  and  went,  turn 
ing  again  and  again  till  the  very  last  to  see  his  brother  standing 
there  in  the  gateway  of  the  school. 

A  month  later  Louis-Gaston,  now  an  apprentice  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  left  the  harbor  of  Rochefort.  Leaning  over  the  bul 
warks  of  the  corvette  Iris,  he  watched  the  coast  of  France  receding 
swiftly  till  it  became  indistinguishable  from  the  faint  blue 
horizon  line.  In  a  little  while  he  felt  that  he  was  really  alone,  and 
lost  in  the  wide  ocean,  lost  and  alone  in  the  world  and  in  life. 

"There  is  no  need  to  cry,  lad;  there  is  a  God  for  us  all,"  said 
an  old  sailor,  with  rough  kindliness  in  his  thick  voice. 

The  boy  thanked  him  with  pride  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  resigned  himself  to  a  sailor's  life.  He  was  a  father. 


THE  AMBITIOUS  GUEST 

BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  (1804-1864) 

ONE  September  night  a  family  had  gathered  round  their 
hearth,  and  piled  it  high  with  the  driftwood  of  mountain 
streams,  the  dry  cones  of  the  pine,  and  the  splintered  ruins  of 
great  trees  that  had  come  crashing  down  the  precipice.  Up  the 
chimney  roared  the  fire,  and  brightened  the  room  with  its  broad 
blaze.  The  faces  of  the  father  and  mother  had  a  sober  gladness; 
the  children  laughed;  the  eldest  daughter  was  the  image  of 
Happiness  at  seventeen;  and  the  aged  grandmother,  who  sat 
knitting  in  the  warmest  place,  was  the  image  of  Happiness  grown 
old.  They  had  found  the  "herb,  heart Vease,"  in  the  bleakest 
spot  of  all  New  England.  This  family  were  situated  in  the  Notch 
of  the  White  Hills,  where  the  wind  was  sharp  throughout  the 
year,  and  pitilessly  cold  in  the  winter— giving  their  cottage  all  its 
fresh  inclemency  before  it  descended  on  the  valley  of  the  Saco. 
They  dwelt  in  a  cold  spot  and  a  dangerous  one;  for  a  mountain 
towered  above  their  heads,  so  steep  that  the  stones  would  often 
rumble  down  its  sides  and  startle  them  at  midnight. 

The  daughter  had  just  uttered  some  simple  jest  that  filled  them 
all  with  mirth,  when  the  wind  came  through  the  Notch  and 
seemed  to  pause  before  their  cottage— rattling  the  door,  with  a 
sound  of  wailing  and  lamentation,  before  it  passed  into  the  valley. 
For  a  moment  it  saddened  them,  though  there  was  nothing  un 
usual  in  the  tones.  But  the  family  were  glad  again  when  they 
perceived  that  the  latch  was  lifted  by  some  traveler,  whose 
footsteps  had  been  unheard  amid  the  dreary  blast  which 
heralded  his  approach,  and  wailed  as  he  was  entering,  and  went 
moaning  away  from  the  door. 

The  Ambitious  Guest  was  first  published  in  The  Nm  Engtonj,  M&g(wnet  June,  1835.  It  was 
republished  in  Twice-Told  Tok$  (1837-1843),  second  series  (1842),  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
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Though  they  dwelt  in  such  a  solitude,  these  people  held  daily 
converse  with  the  world.  The  romantic  pass  of  the  Notch  is  a 
great  artery,  through  which  the  life-blood  of  internal  commerce  is 
continually  throbbing  between  Maine,  on  one  side,  and  the  Green 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  other. 
The  stage-coach  always  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
The  wayfarer,  with  no  companion  but  his  staff,  paused  here  to 
exchange  a  word,  that  the  sense  of  loneliness  might  not  utterly 
overcome  him  ere  he  could  pass  through  the  cleft  of  the  mountain, 
or  reach  the  first  house  in  the  valley.  And  here  the  teamster,  on 
his  way  to  Portland  market,  would  put  up  for  the  night;  and,  if  a 
bachelor,  might  sit  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  bedtime,  and  steal 
a  kiss  from  the  mountain  maid  at  parting.  It  was  one  of  those 
primitive  taverns  where  the  traveler  pays  only  for  food  and 
lodging,  but  meets  with  a  homely  kindness  beyond  all  price. 
When  the  footsteps  were  heard,  therefore,  between  the  outer  door 
and  the  inner  one,  the  whole  family  rose  up,  grandmother,  chil 
dren,  and  all,  as  if  about  to  welcome  some  one  who  belonged  to 
them,  and  whose  fate  was  linked  with  theirs. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  young  man.  His  face  at  first  wore 
the  melancholy  expression,  almost  despondency,  of  one  who  trav 
els  a  wild  and  bleak  road,  at  nightfall  and  alone,  but  soon  bright 
ened  up  when  he  saw  the  kindly  warmth  of  his  reception.  He  felt 
his  heart  spring  forward  to  meet  them  all,  from  the  old  woman, 
who  wiped  a  chair  with  her  apron,  to  the  little  child  that  held 
out  its  arms  to  him.  One  glance  and  smile  placed  the  stranger  on 
a  footing  of  innocent  familiarity  with  the  eldest  daughter. 

"Ah,  this-  fire  is  the  right  thing I"  cried  he;  "especially  when 
there  is  such  a  pleasant  circle  round  it.  I  am  quite  benumbed; 
for  the  Notch  is  just  like  the  pipe  of  a  great  pair  of  bellows;  it 
has  blown  a  terrible  blast  in  my  face  all  the  way  from  Bartlett." 

"Then  you  are  going  towards  Vermont?"  said  the  master  of 
the  house,  as  he  helped  to  take  a  light  knapsack  off  the  young 
man's  shoulders.  '  v 

"Yes;  to  Burlington,  and  far  enough  beyond/5  replied  he.  "I 
meant  to  have  been  at  Ethan  Crawford's  tonight;  but  a  pedestrian 
lingers  along  such  a  road  as  this.  It  is  no  matter;  for,  when  I  saw 
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this  good  fire,  and  all  your  cheerful  faces,  I  felt  as  if  you  had 
kindled  it  on  purpose  for  me,  and  were  waiting  my  arrival.  So  I 
shall  sit  down  among  you,  and  make  myself  at  home." 

The  frank-hearted  stranger  had  just  drawn  his  chair  to  the  fire 
when  something  like  a  heavy  footstep  was  heard  without,  rushing 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  as  with  long  and  rapid 
strides,  and  taking  such  a  leap  in  passing  the  cottage  as  to  strike 
the  opposite  precipice.  The  family  held  their  breath,  because  they 
knew  the  sound,  and  their  guest  held  his  by  instinct. 

"The  old  mountain  has  thrown  a  stone  at  us,  for  fear  we  should 
forget  him/'  said  the  landlord,  recovering  himself.  "He  some 
times  nods  his  head  and  threatens  to  come  down;  but  we  are  old 
neighbors,  and  agree  together  pretty  well  upon  the  whole.  Be 
sides  we  have  a  sure  place  of  refuge  hard  by  if  he  should  be  coming 
in  good  earnest." 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  stranger  to  have  finished  his  supper  of 
bear's  meat;  and,  by  his  natural  felicity  of  manner,  to  have  placed 
himself  on  a  footing  of  kindness  with  the  whole  family,  so  that 
they  talked  as  freely  together  as  if  he  belonged  to  their  mountain 
brood.  He  was  of  a  proud,  yet  gentle  spirit — haughty  and  reserved 
among  the  rich  and  great;  but  ever  ready  to  stoop  his  head  to  the 
lowly  cottage  door,  and  be  like  a  brother  or  a  son  at  the  poor  man's 
fireside.  In  the  household  of  the  Notch  he  found  warmth  and 
simplicity  of  feeling,  the  pervading  intelligence  of  New  England 
and  a  poetry  of  native  growth,  which  they  had  gathered  when 
they  little  thought  of  it  from  the  mountain  peaks  and  chasms,  and 
at  the  very  threshold  of  their  romantic  and  dangerous  abode. 
He  had  traveled  far  and  alone;  his  whole  life,  indeed,  had  been  a 
solitary  path;  for,  with  the  lofty  caution  of  his  nature,  he  had  kept 
himself  apart  from  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  his 
companions.  The  family,  too,  though  so  kind  and  hospitable, 
had  that  consciousness  of  unity  among  themselves,  and  separation 
from  the  world  at  large  which,  in  every  domestic  circle,  should 
still  keep  a  holy  place  where  no  stranger  may  intrude.  But  this 
evening  a  prophetic  sympathy  impelled  the  refined  and  educated 
youth  to  pour  out  his  heart  before  the  simple  mountaineers,  and 
constrained  them  to  answer  him  with  the  same  free  confidence. 
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And  thus  it  should  have  been.  Is  not  the  kindred  of  a  common 
fate  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  birth? 

The  secret  of  the  young  man's  character  was  a  high  and 
abstracted  ambition.  He  could  have  borne  to  live  an  undis 
tinguished  life,  but  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  grave.  Yearning 
desire  had  been  transformed  to  hope;  and  hope,  long  cherished, 
had  become  like  certainty  that,  obscurely  as  he  journeyed  now, 
a  glory  was  to  beam  on  all  his  pathway — though  not,  perhaps, 
while  he  was  treading  it.  But  when  posterity  should  gaze  back 
into  the  gloom  of  what  was  now  the  present,  they  would  trace 
the  brightness  of  his  footsteps,  brightening  as  meaner  glories 
faded,  and  confess  that  a  gifted  one  had  passed  from  his  cradle  to 
his  tomb  with  none  to  recognize  him. 

"As  yet/'  cried  the  stranger — his  cheek  glowing  and  his  eye 
flashing  with  enthusiasm — "as  yet,  I  have  done  nothing.  Were 
I  to  vanish  from  the  earth  tomorrow,  none  would  know  so  much 
of  me  as  you:  that  a  nameless  youth  came  up  at  nightfall  from 
the  valley  of  the  Saco,  and  opened  his  heart  to  you  in  the  evening, 
and  passed  through  the  Notch  by  sunrise,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Not  a  soul  would  ask,  'Who  was  he?  Whither  did  the  wanderer 
go?'  But  I  cannot  die  till  I  have  achieved  my  destiny.  Then,  let 
Death  come!  I  shall  have  built  my  monument!" 

There  was  a  continual  flow  of  natural  emotion,  gushing  forth 
amid  abstracted  reverie,  which  enabled  the  family  to  understand 
this  young  man's  sentiments,  though  so  foreign  from  their  own. 
With  quick  sensibility  of  the  ludicrous,  he  blushed  at  the  ardor 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed. 

"You  laugh  at  me,"  said  he,  taking  the  eldest  daughter's  hand, 
and  laughing  himself.  "You  think  my  ambition  as  nonsensical  as  if 
I  were  to  freeze  myself  to  death  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington, 
only  that  people  might  spy  at  me  fro;n  the  country  round  about. 
And,  truly,  that  would  be  a  noble  pedestal  for  a  man's  statue!" 

"It  is  better  to  sit  here  by  this  fire,"  answered  the  girl,  blushing, 
"and  be  comfortable  and  contented,  though  nobody  thinks  about 


us." 


"I  suppose,"  said  her  father,  after  a  fit  of  musing,  "there  is 
something  natural  in  what  the  young  man  says;  and  if  my  mind 
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had  been  turned  that  way,  I  might  have  felt  just  the  same.  It  is 
strange,  wife,  how  his  talk  has  set  my  head  running  on  things  that 
are  pretty  certain  never  to  come  to  pass." 

" Perhaps  they  may,"  observed  the  wife.  "Is  the  man  thinking 
what  he  will  do  when  he  is  a  widower?" 

"No,  no!"  cried  he,  repelling  the  idea  with  reproachful  kind 
ness.  "When  I  think  of  your  death,  Esther,  I  think  of  mine,  too. 
But  I  was  wishing  we  had  a  good  farm  in  Bartlett,  or  Bethlehem,  or 
Littleton,  or  some  other  township  round  the  White  Mountains; 
but  not  where  they  could  tumble  on  our  heads.  I  should  want 
to  stand  well  with  my  neighbors  and  be  called  squire,  and  sent  to 
general  court  for  a  term  or  two;  for  a  plain,  honest  man  may  do 
as  much  good  there  as  a  lawyer.  And  when  I  should  be  grown  quite 
an  old  man,  and  you  an  old  woman,  so  as  not  to  be  long  apart,  I 
might  die  happy  enough  in  my  bed,  and  leave  you  all  crying 
around  me.  A  slate  gravestone  would  suit  me  as  well  as  a  marble 
one — with  just  my  name  and  age,  and  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  and 
something  to  let  people  know  that  I  lived  an  honest  man  and  died 
a  Christian." 

"There  now!"  exclaimed  the  stranger;  "it  is  our  nature  to  de 
sire  a  monument,  be  it  slate  or  marble,  or  a  pillar  of  granite,  or  a 
glorious  memory  in  the  universal  heart  of  man." 

"We're  in  a  strange  way,  tonight,"  said  the  wife,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "They  say  it's  a  sign  of  something,  when  folks'  minds 
go  a  wandering  so.  Hark  to  the  children!" 

They  listened  accordingly.  The  younger  children  had  been 
put  to  bed  in  another  room,  but  .with  an  open  door  between,  so 
that  they  could  be  heard  talking  busily  among  themselves.  One 
and  all  seemed  to  have  caught  the  infection  from  the  fireside  circle, 
and  were  outvying  each  other  in  wild  wishes,  and  childish  proj 
ects  of  what  they  would  .do  when  they  came  to  be  men  and 
women.  At  length  a  little  boy,  instead  of  addressing  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  called  out  to  his  mother. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  wish,  mother,"  cried  he.  "I  want  you  and 
father  and  grandma'm,  and  all  of  us,  and  the  stranger  too,  to  start 
right  away,  and  go  and  take  a  drink  out  of  the  basin  of  the 
Flume!" 
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Nobody  could  help  laughing  at  the  child's  notion  of  leaving  a 
warm  bed,  and  dragging  them  from  a  cheerful  fire,  to  visit  the 
basin  of  the  Flume — a  brook,  which  tumbles  over  the  precipice, 
deep  within  the  Notch.  The  boy  had  hardly  spoken  when  a 
wagon  rattled  along  the  road,  and  stopped  a  moment  before  the 
door.  It  appeared  to  contain  two  or  three  men,  who  were  cheering 
their  hearts  with  the  rough  chorus  of  a  song,  which  resounded,  in 
broken  notes,  between  the  cliffs,  while  the  singers  hesitated 
whether  to  continue  their  journey  or  put  up  here  for  the  night. 

"Father,"  said  the  girl,  "they  are  calling  you  by  name." 

But  the  good  man  doubted  whether  they  had  really  called  him, 
and  was  unwilling  to  show  himself  too  solicitous  of  gain  by  in 
viting  people  to  patronize  his  house.  He  therefore  did  not  hurry 
to  the  door;  and  the  lash  being  soon  applied,  the  travelers  plunged 
into  the  Notch,  still  singing  and  laughing,  though  their  music  and 
mirth  came  back  drearily  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain. 

"There,  mother!"  cried  the  boy,  again.  "They'd  have  given 
us  a  ride  to  the  Flume."  * 

Again  they  laughed  at  the  child's  pertinacious  fancy  for  a  night 
ramble.  But  it  happened  that  a  light  cloud  passed  over  the 
daughter's  spirit;  she  looked  gravely  into  the  fire,  and  drew  a 
breath  that  was  almost  a  sigh.  It  forced  its  way,  in  spite  of  a 
little  struggle  to  repress  it.  Then  starting  and  blushing,  she  looked 
quickly  round  the  circle,  as  if  they  had  caught  a  glimpse  into  her 
bosom.  The  stranger  asked  what  she  had  been  thinking  of. 

"Nothing,"  answered  she,  with  a  downcast  smile,  "Only  I  felt 
lonesome  just  then." 

"Oh,  I  have  always  had  a  gift  of  feeling  what  is  in  other 
people's  hearts,"  said  he,  half  seriously.  "Shall  I  tell  the  secrets 
of  yours?  For  I  know  what  to  think  when  a  young  girl  shivers 
by  a  warm  hearth,  and  complains  of  lonesomeness  at  her  mother's 
side.  Shall  I  put  these  feelings  into  words?" 

"They  would  not  be  a  girl's  feelings  any  longer  if  they  could  be 
put  into  words,"  replied  the  mountain  nymph,  laughing,  but 
avoiding  his  eye. 

All  this  was  said  apart.  Perhaps  a  germ  of  love  was  springing 
in  their  hearts,  so  pure  that  it  might  blossom  in  paradise,  since 
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it  could  not  be  matured  on  earth;  for  women  worship  such  gentle 
dignity  as  his;  and  the  proud,  contemplative,  yet  kindly  soul 
is  oftenest  captivated  by  simplicity  like  hers.  But  while  they 
spoke  softly,  and  he  was  watching  the  happy  sadness,  the  light 
some  shadows,  the  shy  yearnings  of  a  maiden's  nature,  the  wind 
through  the  Notch  took  a  deeper  and  drearier  sound.  It  seemed, 
as  the  fanciful  stranger  said,  like  the'  choral  strain  of  the  spirits 
of  the  blast,  who  in  old  Indian  times  had  their  dwelling  among 
these  mountains,  and  made  their  heights  and  recesses  a  sacred 
region.  There  was  a  wail  along  the  road,  as  if  a  funeral  were 
passing.  To  chase  away  the  gloom  the  family  threw  pine  branches 
on  their  fire,  till  the  dry  leaves  crackled  and  the  flame  arose,  dis 
covering  once  again  a  scene  of  peace  and  humble  happiness.  The 
light  hovered  about  them  fondly,  and  caressed  them  all.  There 
were  the  little  faces  of  the  children,  peeping  from  their  bed  apart, 
and  here  the  father's  frame  of  strength,  the  mother's  subdued  and 
careful  mien,  the  high-browed  youth,  the  budding  girl,  and  the 
good  old  grandam,  still  knitting  in  the  warmest  place.  The  aged 
woman  looked  up  from  her  task,  and,  with  fingers  ever  busy,  was 
the  next  to  speak. 

"Old  folks  have  their  notions,"  said  she, "  as  well  as  young  ones. 
You've  been  wishing  and  planning;  and  letting  your  heads  run 
on  one  thing  and  another,  till  you've  set  my  mind  a-wandering 
too.  Now  what  should  an  old  woman  wish  for,  when  she  can  go 
but  a  step  or  two  before  she  comes  to  her  grave?  Children,  it 
will  haunt  me  night  and  day  till  I  tell  you."* 

" What  is  it,  mother?"  cried  the  husband  and  wife  at  once. 

Then  the  old  woman,  with  an  air  of  mystery  which  drew  the 
circle  closer  round  the  fire,  informed  them  that  she  had  provided 
her  grave-clothes  some  years  before — a  nice  linen  shroud,  a  cap 
with  a  muslin  ruff,  and  everything  of  a  finer  sort  than  she  had 
worn  since  her  wedding  day.  But  this  evening  an  old  superstition 
had  strangely  recurred  to  her.  It  used  to  be  said,  in  her  younger 
days,  that  if  anything  were  amiss  with  a  corpse,  if  only  the  ruff 
were  not  smooth,  or  the  cap  did  not  set  right,  tnl  corpse  in  the 
coffin  and  beneath  the  clods  would  strive  to  put  up  its  cold  hands 
and  arrange  it.  The  bare  thought  made  her  nervous. 
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"Don't  talk  so,  grandmother!"  said  the  girl,  shuddering. 

"Now/'  continued  the  old  woman,  with  singular  earnestness, 
yet  smiling  strangely  at  her  own  folly — "I  want  one  of  you,  my 
children — when  your  mother  is  dressed  and  in  the  coffin — I  want 
one  of  you  to  hold  a  looking-glass  over  my  face.  Who  knows  but 
I  may  take  a  glimpse  at  myself,  and  see  whether  all's  right?" 

"Old  and  young,  we  dream  of  graves  and  monuments,"  mur 
mured  the  stranger  youth.  "I  wonder  how  mariners  feel  when 
the  ship  is  sinking,  and  they,  unknown  and  undistinguished,  are 
to  be  buried  together  in  the  ocean — that  wide  and  nameless 
sepulcher?" 

For  a  moment  the  old  woman's  ghastly  conception  so  engrossed 
the  minds  of  her  hearers  that  a  sound  abroad  in  the  night,  rising 
like  the  roar  of  a  blast,  had  grown  broad,  deep,  and  terrible  before 
the  fated  group  were  conscious  of  it.  The  house  and  all  within  it 
trembled;  the  foundations  of  the  earth  seemed  to  be  shaken,  as  if 
this  awful  sound  were  the  peal  of  the  last  trump.  Young  and 
old  exchanged  one  wild  glance,  and  remained  an  instant,  pale, 
affrighted,  without  utterance,  or  power  to  move.  Then  the 
same  shriek  burst  simultaneously  from  all  their  lips. 

"The  slide!  The  slide!" 

The  simplest  words  must  intimate,  but  not  portray,  the  un 
utterable  horror  of  the  catastrophe.  The  victims  rushed  from  their 
cottage,  and  sought  refuge  in  what  they  deemed  a  safer  spot — 
where,  in  contemplation  of  such  an  emergency,  a  sort  of  barrier 
had  been  reared.  Alas!  they#had  quitted  their  security,  and  fled 
right  into  the  pathway  of  destruction.  Down  came  the  whole 
side  of  the  mountain,  in  a  cataract  of  ruin.  Just  before  it  reached 
the  house  the  stream  broke  into  two  branches — shivered  not  a 
window  there,  but  overwhelmed  the  whole  vicinity,  blocked  up 
the  road,  and  annihilated  everything  in  its  dreadful  course.  Long 
ere  the  thunder  of  the  great  slide  had  ceased  to  roar  among  the 
mountains,  the  mortal  agony  had  been  endured,  and  the  victims 
were  at  peace.  Their  bodies  were  never  found. 

The  next  morning  the  light  smoke  was  seen  stealing  from  the 
cottage  chimney  up  the  mountain  side.  Within,  the  fire  was  yet 
smoldering  on  the  hearth,  and  the  chairs  in  a  circle  round  it,  as 
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if  the  inhabitants  had  but  gone  forth  to  view  the  devastation  of 
the  slide,  and  would  shortly  return,  to  thank  Heaven  for  their 
miraculous  escape.  All  had  left  separate  tokens,  by  which 
those  who  had  known  the  family  were  made  to  shed  a  tear  for 
each.  Who  has  not  heard  their  name?  The  story  has  been  told 
Tar  and  wide,  and  will  forever  be  a  legend  of  these  mountains. 
Poets  have  sung  their  fate. 

There  were  circumstances  which  led  some  to  suppose  that  a 
stranger  had  been  received  into  the  cottage  on  this  awful  night, 
and  had  shared  the  catastrophe  of  all  its  inmates.  Others  denied 
that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  conjecture.  Woe  for 
the  high-souled  youth,  with  his  dream  of  Earthly  Immortality! 
His  name  and  person  utterly  unknown;  his  history,  his  way  of  life, 
his  plans,  a  mystery  never  to  be  solved,  his  death  and  his  existence 
equally  a  doubt!  Whose  was  the  agony  of  that  death  moment? 


THE  VENUS  OF  ILLE 
By  PROSPER  MERIMEE  (1803-1870) 
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I  WAS  descending  the  last  slope  of  Canigou,  and,  although  the 
sun  had  already  set,  I  could  distinguish  in  the  plain  below  the 
houses  of  the  little  town  of  Ille,  for  which  I  was  bound. 

"You  know/'  I  said  to  the  Catalan  who  had  been  acting  as  my 
guide  since  the  preceding  day,  "you  know,  doubtless,  where 
Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade  lives?" 

"Do  I  know!"  he  cried;  "why,  I  know  his  house  as  well  as  I 
do  my  own;  and  if  it  wasn't  so  dark,  I'd  show  it  to  you.  It's  the 
finest  house  in  Ille.  He  has  money,  you  know,  has  Monsieur  de 
Peyrehorade;  and  his  son  is  going  to  marry  a  girl  that's  richer  than 
himself." 

"Is  the  marriage  to  take  place  soon?"  I  asked. 

"Soon!  It  may  be  that  the  fiddles  are  already  ordered  for  the 
wedding.  Tonight,  perhaps,  or  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after,  for 
all  I  know!  It's  to  be  at  Puygarrig;  for  it's  Mademoiselle  de 
Puygarrig  that  the  young  gentleman  is  going  to  marry." 

I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M.  de  Peyrehorade  from  my 
friend  M.  de  P.  He  was,  so  my  friend  had  told  me,  a  very  learned 
antiquarian,  and  good-natured  and  obliging  to  the  last  degree. 
He  would  take  pleasure  in  showing  me  all  the  ruins  within  a  radius 
of  ten  leagues.  Now,  I  relied  upon  him  to  accompany  me  about 
the  country  near  Ille,  which  I  knew  to  be  rich  in  monuments  of 
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ancient  times  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  marriage,  of  which 
I  now  heard  for  the  first  time,  might  upset  all  my  plans, 
"I  shall  be  an  interloper/'  I  said  to  myself. 
But  I  was  expected;  as  my  arrival  had  been  announced  by 
M.  de  P.,  I  must  needs  present  myself. 

"I'll  bet  you.  Monsieur/'  said  my  guide,  as  we  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  "I'll  bet  you  a  cigar  that  I  can  guess  what  you 
are  going  to  do  at  Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade's." 

"Why,  that  is  not  very  hard  to  guess/'  I  replied,  offering  him  a 
cigar.  "At  this  time  of  day,  when  one  has  walked  six  leagues  over 
Canigou,  the  most  urgent  business  is  supper/5 

"Yes,  but  tomorrow?  Look  you,  I'll  bet  that  you  have  come 
to  Ille  to  see  the  idol!  I  guessed  that  when  I  saw  you  drawing 
pictures  of  the  saints  at  Serrabona." 

"The  idol!  what  idol?"  The  word  had  aroused  my  curiosity. 
"What!  Didn't  any  one  at  Perpignan  tell  you  how  Monsieur  de 
Peyrehorade  had  found  an  idol  in  the  ground?" 
"You  mean  a  terra-cotta,  or  clay  statue,  don't  you?" 
"No,  indeed!    I  mean  a  copper  one,  and  it's  big  enough  to 
make  a  lot  of  big  sous.   It' weighs  as  much  as  a  church  bell.   It 
was  way  down  in  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  an  olive  tree,  that  we 
found  it." 

"So  you  were  present  at  the  discovery,  were  you?" 
"Yes,  Monsieur.  Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade  told  us  a  fortnight 
ag°?  Jean  Coll  and  me,  to  dig  up  an  old  olive  tree  that  got  frozen 
last  year— for  it  was  a  very  hard  winter,  you  know.  So,  while  we 
were  at  work,  Jean  Coll,  who  was  going  at  it  with  all  his  might,  dug 
his  pick  into  the  dirt,  and  I  heard  a  bimm— just  as  if  he'd  struck 
a  bell. — 'What's  that?'  says  I.  We  kept  on  digging  and  digging, 
and  first  a  black  hand  showed;  it  looked  like  a  dead  man's  hand 
sticking  out  of  the  ground.  For  my  part,  I  was  scared.  I  goes  to 
Monsieur,  and  I  says  to  him:  'Dead  men  under  the  olive  tree, 
master.  You'd  better  call  the  cure.' 
"  'What  dead  men?'  he  says. 

"He  went  with  me,  and  he'd  no  sooner  seen  the  hand  than  he 
sings  out:  'An  antique!  an  antique!'  You'd  have  thought  he 
had  found  a  treasure.  And  to  work  he  went  with  the  pick  and 
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with  his  hands,  and  did  as  much  as  both  of  us  together,  you 
might  say/' 

"Well,  what  did  you  find?" 

"A  tall  black  woman  more  than  half  naked,  saving  your  pres 
ence,  Monsieur,  of  solid  copper;  and  Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade 
told  us  that  it  was  an  idol  of  heathen  times — of  the  time  of 
Charlemagne!" 

"  I  see  what  it  is :  a  bronze  Blessed  Virgin  from  some  dismantled 


convent." 


"A  Blessed  Virgin!  oh,  yes!  I  should  have  recognized  it  if  it 
had  been  a  Blessed  Virgin.  It's  an  idol,  I  tell  you;  you  can  see 
that  from  its  expression.  It  fastens  its 'great  white  eyes  on  you; 
you'd  think  it  was  trying  to  stare  you  out  of  countenance.  Why, 
you  actually  lower  your  eyes  when  you  look  at  it." 

" White  eyes?  They  are  incrusted  on  the  bronze,  no  doubt. 
It  may  be  some  Roman  statue." 

" Roman!  that's  it.  Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade  says  she's  a 
Roman. — Ah!  I  see  that  you're  a  scholar  like  him." 

"Is  it  whole,  well  preserved?" 

"Oh!  it's  all  there,  Monsieur.  It's  even  handsomer  and  finished 
better  than  the  plaster-pf-Paris  bust  of  Louis  Philippe  at  the 
mayor's  office.  But  for  all  that,  I  can't  get  over  the  idol's  face. 
It  has  a  wicked  look — and  she  is  wicked,  too." 

"Wicked!  What  harm  has  she  done  you?" 

"None  to  me  exactly;  but  I'll  tell  you.  We  had  got  down  on 
all  fours  to  stand  her  up,  and  Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade,  he  was 
pulling  on  the  rope,  too,  although  he  hasn't  any  more  strength 
than  a  chicken,  the  excellent  man!  With  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
we  got  her  on  her  feet.  I  was  picking  up  a  piece  of  stone  to 
wedge  her,  when,  patatras!  down  she  went  again,  all  in  a  heap. 
'Stand  from  under!'  says  I.  But  I  was  too  late,  for  Jean  Coll 
didn't  have  time  to  pull  out  his  leg." 

"And  he  was  hurt?" 

"His  poor  leg  broken  off  short  like  a  stick!  Pecaire!  when  I 
saw  that,  I  was  furious.  I  wanted  to  smash  the  idol  with  my 
pickax,  but  Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade  held  me  back.  He  gave 
Jean  Coll  some  money,  but  he's  been  in  bed  all  the  same  ever 
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since  it  happened,  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  doctor  says  he'll  never 
walk  with  that  leg  like  the  other.  It's  a  pity,  for  he  was  our  best 
runner,  and  next  to  monsieur's  son,  the  best  tennis  player.  I 
tell  you,  it  made  Monsieur  Alphonse  de  Peyrehorade  feel  bad,  for 
Coll  always  played  with  him.  It  was  fine  to  see  how  they'd 
send  the  balls  back  at  each  other.  Paf !  paf !  They  never  touched 
the  ground." 

Chatting  thus  we  entered  Ille,  and  I  soon  found  myself  in 
M.  de  Peyrehorade's  presence.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  still  hale 
and  active,  with  powdered  hair,  a  red  nose,  and  a  jovial,  bantering 
air.  Before  opening  M.  de  P.'s  letter,  he  installed  himself  in  front 
of  a  bountifully  spread  table,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and 
son  as  an  illustrious  archaeologist,  who  was  destined  to  rescue 
Roussillon  from  the  oblivion  in  which  the  indifference  of  scholars 
had  thus  far  left  it.  . 

While  eating  with  a  hearty  appetite— for  nothing  is  more 
conducive  thereto  than  the  keen  mountain  air — I  examined  my 
hosts.  I  have  already  said  a  word  or  two  of  M.  de  Peyrehorade; 
I  must  add  that  he  was  vivacity  personified.  He  talked,  ate,  rose 
from  his  chair,  ran  to  his  library,  brought  books  to  me,  showed 
me  prints,  filled  my  glass;  he  was  never  at  rest  for  two  minutes 
in  succession.  His  wife,  who  was  a  trifle  too  stout,  like  all  the 
Catalan  women  after  they  have  passed  forty,  impressed  me  as  a 
typical  provincial,  who  had  no  interests  outside  of  her  household. 
Although  the  supper  was  ample  for  at  least  six  persons,  she  ran  to 
the  kitchen,  ordered  pigeons  killed,  all  sorts  of  things  fried,  and 
opened  Heaven  knows  how  many  jars  of  preserves.  In  an  instant 
the  table  was  laden  with  dishes  and  bottles,  and  I  should  certainly 
have  died  of  indigestion  if  I  had  even  tasted- everything  that  was 
offfered  me.  And  yet,  with  every  new  dish  that  I  declined,  there 
were  renewed  apologies.  She  was  afraid  that  I  would  find  myself 
very  badly  off  at  Ille.  One  had  so  few  resources  in  the  provinces, 
and  Parisians  were  so  hard  to  please! 

Amid  all  the  goings  and  comings  of  his  parents,  M.  Alphonse 
de  Peyrehorade  sat  as  motionless  as  the  god  Terminus.  He  was 
a  tall  young  man  of  twenty-six,  with  a  handsome  and  regular 
face,  which  however  lacked  expression.  His  figure  and  his 
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athletic  proportions  fully  justified  the  reputation  of  an  inde 
fatigable  tennis  player  which  he  enjoyed  throughout  the  province. 
On  this  evening  he  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  engraving  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  des  Modes.  But  he  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes;  he 
was  as  stiff  as  a  picket  in  his  velvet  stock,  and  moved  his  whole 
body  when  he  turned.  His  rough,  sunburned  hands  and  short 
nails  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  costume.  They  were  the 
hands  of  a  ploughman  emerging  from  the  sleeves  of  a  dandy. 
Furthermore,  although  he  scrutinized  me  with  interest  from  head 
to  foot,  I  being  a  Parisian,  he  spoke  to  me  but  once  during  the 
evening,  and  that  was  to  ask  me  where  I  bought  my  watch  chain. 

"Look  you,  my  dear  guest,"  said  M.  de  Peyrehorade,  as  the 
supper  drew  to  a  close,  "you  belong  to  me,  you  are  in  my  house; 
I  shall  not  let  you  go  until  you  have  seen  everything  of  interest 
that  we  have  in  our  mountains.  You  must  learn  to  know  our 
Roussillon,  and  you  must  do  her  justice.  You  have  no  suspicion 
of  all  that  we  are  going  to  show  you:.  Phoenician,  Celtic,  Roman, 
Arabian,  Byzantine  monuments — you  shall  see  them  all,  from  the 
cedar  to  the  hyssop.  I  will  take  you  everywhere,  and  I  will  not 
let  you  off  from  a  single  brick." 

A  paroxysm  of  coughing  compelled  him  to  pause.  1  seized  the 
opportunity  to  say  that  I  should  be  distressed  to  incommode  him 
at  a  season  so  fraught  with  interest  to  his  family.  If  he  would 
simply  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  excellent  advice  as  to  the 
excursions  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  make,  I  could  easily,  without 
putting  him  to  the  trouble  of  accompanying  me 

"Ah!  you  refer  to  this  boy's  marriage,"  he  exclaimed,  inter 
rupting  me.  "That's  a  mere  trifle — it  will  take  place  day  after 
tomorrow.  You  must  attend  the  wedding  with  us,  en  famille, 
as  the  bride  is  in  mourning  for  an  aunt  whose  property  she 
inherits.  So  there  are  to  be  no  festivities,  no  ball.  It  is  too  bad,  for 
you  might  have  seen  our  Catalan  girls  dance.  They  are  very 
pretty,  and  perhaps  you  would  have  felt  inclined  to  follow  my 
Alphonse's  example.  One  marriage,  they  say,  leads  to  others. — 
Saturday,  when  the  young  people  are  married,  I  shall  be  free,  and 
we  will  take  the  field,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  subjecting  you  to  the 
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ennui  of  a  provincial  wedding.  For  a  Parisian,  sated  with  parties 
of  all  sorts — and  a  wedding  without  a  ball,  at  that!  However, 
you  will  see  a  bride — a  bride — you  must  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
her.  But  you  are  a  serious  man,  and  you  don't  look  at  women  any 
more.  I  have  something  better  than  that  to  show  you.  I  will 
show  you  something  worth  seeing!  I  have  a  famous  surprise  in 
store  for  you  tomorrow/' 

"Mon  Dieu!"  said  I,  "it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  treasure  in  one's 
house  without  the  public  knowing  all  about  it.  I  fancy  that  I 
can  divine  the  surprise  that  you  have  in  store  for  me.  But  if  you 
refer  to  your  statue,  the  description  of  it  that  my  guide  gave  me 
has  served  simply  to  arouse  my  curiosity  and  to  predispose  me  to 
admiration/7 

"Ah!  so  he  spoke  to  you  about  the  idol— for  that  is  what  they 
call  my  beautiful  Venus  Tur — but  I  will  tell  you  nothing  now. 
You  shall  see  her  tomorrow,  by  daylight,  and  tell  me  whether  I 
am  justified  in  considering  her  a  chef-d'ceuvre.  Parbleu!  you  could 
not  have  arrived  more  opportunely!  There  are  some  inscriptions 
which  I,  poor  ignoramus  that  I  am,  interpret  after  my  manner. 
But  a  scholar  from  Paris!  It  may  be  that  you  will  make  fun 
of  my  interpretation — for  I  have  written  a  memoir — I,  who  speak 
to  you,  an  old  provincial  antiquary,  have  made  a  start;  I  propose 
to  make  the  printing-presses  groan.  If  you  would  kindly  read 
and  correct  me,  I  might  hope.  For  example,  I  am  very  curious  to 
know  how  you  will  translate  this  inscription  on  the  pedestal: 
Cave — but  I  won't  ask  you  anything  yet.  Until  tomorrow!  until 
tomorrow!  Not  a  word  about  the  Venus  today!" 

"You  are  quite  right,  Peyrehorade,"  said  his  wife,  "to  let  your 
old  idol  rest.  You  must  see  that  you  are  ^keeping  Monsieur  from 
eating.  Bah!  Monsieur  has  seen  much  finer  statues  than  yours  in 
Paris.  There  are  dozens  of  them  at  the  Tuileries,  and  bronze 
ones,  too." 

"There  you  have  the  ignorance,  the  blessed  ignorance  of  the 
provinces!"  interrupted  M-  de  Peyrehorade.  "Think  of  com 
paring  an  admirable  antique  to  Coustou's  insipid  figures! 

With  what  irreverence 

Doth  my  good  wife  speak  of  the  gods  1 
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Would  you  believe  that  my  wife  wanted  me  to  melt  my  statue  and 
make  it  into  a  bell  for  our  church !  She  would  have  been  the  donor, 
you  see.  A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Myron,  Monsieur !" 

" Chef-d'oeuvre!  chef-d'oeuvre!  a  pretty  chef-d'oeuvre  she  made!  to 
break  a  man's  leg!" 

"Look  you,  my  wife,"  said  M.  de  Peyrehorade  in  a  determined 
tone,  extending  his  right  leg  encased  in  a  stocking  of  Chinese  silk, 
in  her  direction,  "if  my  Venus  had  broken  this  leg,  I  should  not 
regret  it." 

"Gracious  Heaven!  how  can  you  say  that,  Peyrehorade? 
Luckily  the  man  is  getting  better.  Still,  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  to  look  at  the  statue  that  causes  such  accidents  as  that. 
Poor  Jean  Coll!" 

'Wounded  by  Venus,  Monsieur/'  said  M.  de  Peyrehorade,  with 
a  chuckle,  "wounded  by  Venus,  the  clown  complains: 

"Veneris  nee  pr&mia  noris." 

"Who  has  not  been  wounded  by  Venus?" 

M.  Alphonse,  who  understood  French  better  than  Latin,  winked 
with  a  knowing  look,  and  glanced  at  me  as  if  to  ask: 

"And  you,  Monsieur  le  Parisien,  do  you  understand?7 

The  supper  came  to  an  end.  I  had  eaten  nothing  for  the  last 
hour.  I  was  tired  and  I  could  not  succeed  in  dissembling  the  fre 
quent  yawns  which  escaped  me.  Madame  de  Peyrehorade  was 
the  first  to  notice  my  plight  and  observed  that  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.  Thereupon  began  a  new  series  of  apologies  for  the  wretched 
accommodations  I  was  to  have.  I  should  not  be  as  comfortable  as 
I  was  in  Paris.  One  is  so  badly  off  in  the  provinces!  I  must.be 
indulgent  for  the  Roussillonnais.  In  vain  did  I  protest  that  after 
a  journey  in  the  mountains  a  sheaf  of  straw  would  be  a  luxurious 
bed  for  me — she  continued  to  beg  me  to  excuse  unfortunate  coun 
try  folk  if  they  did  not  treat  me  as  well  as  they  would  have  liked  to 
do.  I  went  upstairs  at  last  to  the  room  allotted  to  me,  escorted  by 
M.  de  Peyrehorade.  The  staircase,  the  upper  stairs  of  which 
were  of  wood,  ended  in  the  center  of  a  corridor  upon  which  several 
rooms  opened. 

"At  the  right,"  said  my  host,  "is  the  apartment  which  I  intend 
to  give  to  Madame  Alphonse  that  is  to  be.  Your  room  is  at  the  end 
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of  the  opposite  corridor.  You  know/'  he  added,  with  an  expres 
sion  meant  to  be  sly,  "you  know  we  must  put  a  newly  married 
couple  all  by  themselves.  You  are  at  one  end  of  the  house  and 
they  at  the  other/' 

We  entered  a  handsomely  furnished  room,  in  which  the  first 
object  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  bed  seven  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide,  and  so  high  that  one  had  to  use  a  stool  to  climb  to  the  top. 
My  host,  having  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  bell,  having 
assured  himself  that  the  sugarbowl  was  full,  and  that  the  bottles 
of  cologne  had  been  duly  placed  on  the  dressing-table,  and  having 
asked  me  several  times  if  I  had  everything  that  I  wanted,  wished 
me  a  good-night  and  left  me  alone. 

The  windows  were  closed.  Before  undressing  I  opened  one 
of  them  to  breathe  the  fresh  night  air,  always  delicious  after  a  long 
supper.  In  front  of  me  was  Canigou,  beautiful  to  look  at  always, 
but  that  evening  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
in  the  world,  lighted  as  it  was  by  a  brilliant  moon.  I  stood  for 
some  minutes  gazing  at  its  wonderful  silhouette,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  closing  my  window  when,  as  I  lowered  my  eyes,  I  saw 
the  statue  on  a  pedestal  some  Forty  yards  from  the  house.  It  was 
placed  at  the  corner  of  a  quickset  hedge  which  separated  a  small 
garden  from  a  large  square  of  perfectly  smooth  turf,  which,  as  I 
learned  later,  was  the  tennis-court  of  the  town.  This  tract,  which 
belonged  to  M.  de  Peyrehorade,  had  been  ceded  by  him  to  the 
commune,  at  his  son's  urgent  solicitation. 

I  was  so  far  from  the  statue  that  I  could  not  distinguish  its 
attitude  and  could  only  guess  at  its  height,  which  seemed  to  be 
about  six  feet.  At  that  moment  two  young  scamps  from  the  town 
walked  across  the  tennis-court,  quite  near  the  hedge,  whistling 
the  pretty  Roussillon  air,  Montagnes  Regalades.  They  stopped  to 
look  at  the  statue,  and  one  of  them  apostrophized  it  in  a  loud 
voice.  He  spoke  Catalan;  but  I  had  been  long  enough  in  Rous 
sillon  to  understand  pretty  nearly  what  he  said. 

"So  there  you  are,  hussy!  (The  Catalan  term  was  much 
more  forcible.;  So  there  you  are!"  he  said.  "So  it  was  you 
who  broke  Jean  Coil's  leg!  If  you  belonged  to  me,  I'd  break  your 
neck!" 
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"  Bah !  with  what  ?"  said  the  other.  "  She's  made  of  copper,  and 
it's  so  hard  that  Etienne  broke  his  file,  trying  to  file  it.  It's 
copper  of  the  heathen  times,  and  it's  harder  than  I  don't  know 
what." 

"If  I  had  my  cold-chisel" — it  seemed  that  he  was  a  locksmith's 
apprentice —  "I'd  soon  dig  out  her  big  white  eyes,  as  easy  as  I'd 
take  an  almond  out  of  its  shell.  They'd  make  more  than  a 
hundred  sous  in  silver." 

They  walked  away  a  few  steps. 

"I  must  bid  the  idol  good-night/'  said  the  taller  of  the  two, 
suddenly  stopping  again. 

He  stooped,  and,  I  suppose,  picked  up  a  stone.  I  saw  him  raise 
his  arm  and  throw  something,  and  instantly  there  was  a  ringing 
blow  on  the  bronze.  At  the  same  moment  the  apprentice  put  his 
hand  to  his  head,  with  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 

"She  threw  it  back  at  me!"  he  exclaimed. 

And  my  two  rascals  fled  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  It  was 
evident  that  the  stone  had  rebounded  from  the  metal,  and  had 
punished  the  fellow  for  his  affront  to  the  goddess. 

I  closed  my  window,  laughing  heartily. 

"Still  another  vandal  chastised  by  Venus!"  I  thought.  "May 
all  the  destroyers  of  our  ancient  monuments  have  their  heads 
broken  thus !" 

And  with  that  charitable  prayer,  I  fell  asleep. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  woke.  Beside  my  bed  were,  on 
one  side,  ML  de  Peyrehorade  in  his  robe-de-chambre-9  on  the  other 
a  servant,  sent  by  his  wife,  with  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  his  hand. 

"Come,  up  with  you,  Parisian!  This  is  just  like  you  sluggards 
from  the  capital!"  said  my  host,  while  I  hastily  dressed  myself. 
"It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  you  are  still  in  bed !  I  have  been  up  since 
six.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  come  upstairs;  I  came  to  your 
door  on  tiptoe;  not  a  sound,  not  a  sign  of  life.  It  will  injure  you  to 
sleep  too  much  at  your  age.  And  you  haven't  seen  my  Venus  yet! 
Come,  drink  this  cup  of  Barcelona  chocolate  quickly.  Genuine 
contraband,  such  chocolate  as  you  don't  get  in  Paris.  You  must 
lay  up  some  strength,  for,  when  you  once  stand  in  front  of  my 
Venus,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tear  you  away  from  her." 
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In  five  minutes  I  was  ready — that  is  to  say,  half  shaved,  my 
clothes  half  buttoned,  and  my  throat  scalded  by  the  chocolate, 
which  I  had  swallowed  boiling  hot.  I  went  down  into  the  garden 
and  found  myself  before  a  really  beautiful  statue. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  Venus,  and  wonderfully  lovely.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  was  nude,  as  the  ancients  ordinarily  represented 
the  great  divinities;  the  right  hand,  raised  as  high  as  the  breast, 
was  turned  with  the  palm  inward,; the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers 
extended,  the  other  two  slightly  bent.  The  other  hand  was  near 
the  hip  and  held  the  drapery  that  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
body.  The  pose  of  the  statue  recalled  that  of  the  Morra  Player, 
usually  known,  I  know  not  why,  by  the  name  of  Germanicus. 
Perhaps  the  sculptor  intended  to  represent  the  goddess  playing 
the  game  of  morra. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  body  of  that  Venus;  anything  more  har 
monious,  more  voluptuous  than  her  outlines,  anything  more  grace 
ful  and  more  dignified  than  her  drapery.  I  expected  to  see  some 
work  of  the  later  Empire;  I  saw  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  best  period 
of  statuary.  What  especially  struck  me  was  the  exquisite  verisi 
militude  of  the  forms,  which  one  might  have  believed  to  have 
been  moulded  from  nature,  if  nature  ever  produced  such  flaw 
less  models. 

The  hair,  which  was  brushed  back  from  the  forehead,  seemed 
to  have  been  gilded  formerly.  The  head,  which  was  small,  like 
those  of  almost  all  Greek  statues,  was  bent  slightly  forward. 
As  for  the  face,  I  shall  never  succeed  in  describing  its  peculiar 
character;  it  was  of  a  type  which  in  no  wise  resembled  that  of  any 
antique  statue  that  I  can  remember.  It  was  not  the  tranquil,  se 
vere  beauty  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  who  systematically  imparted 
a  majestic  immobility  to  all  the  features.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  I 
observed  with  surprise  a  clearly  marked  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  to  express  mischievousness  amounting  almost  to 
deviltry.  All  the  features  were  slightly  contracted;  the  eyes  were 
a  little  oblique,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  raised,  the  nostrils  a 
little  dilated/  Disdain,  irony,  cruelty  could  be  read  upon  that 
face,  which  none  the  less  was  inconceivably  lovely.  In  truth,  the 
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more  one  looked  at  that  marvellous  statue,  the  more  distressed 
one  felt  at  the  thought  that  such  wonderful  beauty  could  be 
conjoined  to  utter  absence  of  sensibility. 

"If  the  model  ever  existed/'  I  said  to  M.  de  Peyrehorade,  — 
"and  I  doubt  whether  heaven  ever  produced  such  a  woman  —  how 
I  pity  her  lovers!  She  must  have  delighted  in  driving  them  to 
death  from  despair.  There  is  something  downright  savage  in  her 
expression,  and  yet  I  never  have  seen  anything  so  beautiful!" 

"'Tis  Venus  all  intent  upon  her  prey!"  quoted  M.  de  Peyre 
horade,  delighted  with  my  enthusiasm. 

That  expression  of  infernal  irony  was  heightened  perhaps  by 
the  contrast  between  the  very  brilliant  silver  eyes  and  the  coating 
of  blackish  green  with  which  time  had  overlaid  the  whole  statue. 
Those  gleaming  eyes  created  a  certain  illusion  which  suggested 
reality,  life.  I  remembered  what  my  guide  had  said,  that  she 
made  those  who  looked  at  her  lower  their  eyes.  That  was  almost 
true,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  angry  with  myself  as  I  realized 
that  I  was  perceptibly  ill  at  ease  before  that  bronze  figure. 

"Now  that  you  have  admired  her  in  every  detail,  my  dear 
colleague  in  antiquarian  research,"  said  my  host,  "let  us  open  a 
scientific  conference,  if  you  please.  What  do  you  say  to  this  in 
scription,  which  you  have  not  noticed  as  yet?" 

He  pointed  to  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  I  read  there  these  words  : 

CAVE  AMANTEM 

" 


Quid  dicisy  doctissime?"  ("What  do  you  say,  most  learned  of 
men?")  he  asked,  rubbing  his  hands.  "Let  us  see  if  we  shall 
agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  cave  amantem." 

"Why,  there  are  two  possible  meanings,"  I  said.  "It  may  be 
translated:  'Beware  of  him  who  loves  you  —  distrust  lovers/ 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  cave  amantem  would  be  good  Latin  in  that 
sense.  In  view  of  the  lady's  diabolical  expression,  I  should  be  in 
clined  to  believe  rather  that  /the  artist  meant  to  put  the  spectator 
on  his  guard  against  that  terrible  beauty.  So  that  I  should 
translate:  'Look  out  for  yourself  if  she  loves  you/  " 

"  Humph!"  ejaculated  M.  de  Peyrehorade;  "yes,  that  is  a  pos 
sible  translation;  but,  with  all  respect,  I  prefer  the  first,  which  I 
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will  develop  a  little,  however.  You  know  who  Venus's  lover  was  ?" 

"  She  had  several/' 

"Yes,  but  the  first  one  was  Vulcan.  Did  not  the  artist  mean  to 
say:  "Despite  all  your  beauty,  and  your  scornful  air,  you  shall 
have  a  blacksmith,  a  wretched  cripple,  for  a  lover'  ?  A  solemn 
lesson  for  coquettes,  Monsieur!" 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  the  interpretation  seemed  to  me  so 
exceedingly  far-fetched. 

"The  Latin  is  a  terrible  language,  with  its  extraordinary  con 
ciseness,"  I  observed,  to  avoid  contradicting  my  antiquary 
directly;  and  I  stepped  back  a  few  steps,  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  the  statue. 

"One  moment,  colleague!"  said  M.  de  Peyrehorade,  seizing  my 
arm,  "you  have  not  seen  all.  There  is  still  another  inscription. 
Stand  on  the  pedestal  and  look  at  the  right  arm." 

As  he  spoke,  he  helped  me  to  climb  up. 

I  clung  somewhat  unceremoniously  to  the  neck  of  the  Venus, 
with  whom  I  was  beginning  to  feel  on  familiar  terms.  I  even 
looked  her  in  the  eye  for  an  instant,  and  I  found  her  still  more 
diabolical  and  still  lovelier  at  close  quarters.  Then  I  saw  that  there 
were  some  letters,  in  what  I  took  to  be  the  antique  cursive  hand, 
engraved  on  the  right  arm.  With  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass  I 
spelled  out  what  follows,  Monsieur  de  Peyrehorade  repeating  each 
word  as  I  pronounced  it,  and  expressing  his  approbation  with 
voice  and  gesture.  I  read: 

VENERI  TVRBVL— 
EVTYCHES  MYRO 
IMPERIO  FECIT 

After  the  word  tvrbvl  in  the  first  line  several  letters  seemed  to 
have  become  effaced,  but  tvrbvl  was  perfectly  legible. 

"Which  means?" —  queried  my  host,  with  a  beaming  face,  and 
winking  maliciously,  for  he  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  I  would  not 
easily  handle  that  torbvl. 

"There  is  one  word  here  which  I  do  not  understand  as  yet,"  I 
said;  "all  the  rest  is  simple.  'Eutyches  made  this  offering  to  Venus 
by  her  order/  " 
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"Excellent.  But  what  do  you  make  of  tvrbvl?  What  Is  tvrbvl?" 

"  Tvrbvl  puzzles  me  a  good  deal.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  think 
of  some  known  epithet  of  Venus  to  assist  me.  What  would  you 
say  to  Turbulenta?  Venus,  who  disturbs,  who  excites — as  you  see, 
I  am  still  engrossed  by  her  evil  expression.  Turbulenta  is  not  a 
very  inapt  epithet  for  Venus,"  I  added  modestly,  for  I  was  not 
very  well  satisfied  myself  with  my  explanation. 

"Turbulent  Venus!  Venus  the  roisterer!  Ah !  so  you  think  that 
my  Venus  is  a  wine-shop  Venus,  do  you  ?  Not  by  any  means, 
Monsieur;  she  is  a  Venus  in  good  society.  But  I  will  explain  this 
tvrbvl  to  you.  Of  course  you  will  promise  not  to  divulge  my 
discovery  before  my  memoir  is  printed.  You  see,  I  am  very  proud 
of  this  find  of  mine.  You  must  leave  us  poor  devils  in  the 
provinces  a  few  spears  to  glean.  You  are  so  rich,  you  Parisian 
scholars!'5 

From  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  whereon  I  was  still  perched,  I 
solemnly  promised  him  that  I  would  never  be  guilty  of  the  base 
ness  of  stealing  his  discovery. 

"  Tvrbvl — Monsieur,"  he  said,  coming  nearer  to  me  and  lower 
ing  his  voice,  for  fear  that  some  other  than  myself  might  hear — 
"read  tvrbvlnercz" 

"I  don't  understand  any  better/3 

"Listen.  About  a  league  from  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun 
tain,  is  a  village  called  Boulternere.  That  name  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  word  Turbulnera.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such 
inversions.  Boulternere,  Monsieur,  was  a  Roman  city.  I  have 
always  suspected  as  much,  but  I  have  never  had  a  proof  of  it. 
Here  is  the  proof.  This  Venus  was  the  local  divinity  of  the  city  of 
Boulternere;  and  this  word  Boulternere,  whose  antique  origin  I 
have  just  demonstrated,  proves  something  even  more  interesting 
— namely,  that  Boulternere,  before  it  became  a  Roman  city,  was 
a  Phoenician  city!"  • 

He  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath  and  to  enjoy  my  surprise. 
I  succeeded  in  restraining  a  very  strong  inclination  to  laugh. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  he  continued,  "  Turbulnera  is  pure  Phoenician; 
Tur,  pronounced  Tour — Tour  and  Sour  are  the  same  word,  are 
they  not?  Sour  is  the  Phoenician  name  of  Tyre;  I  do  not  need  to 
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remind  you  of  its  meaning.  Bui  is  Baal;  Bal,  Bel,  Bui — slight 
differences  in  pronunciation.  As  for  riera — that  gives  me  a  little 
trouble.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  failing  to  find  a  Phoenician 
word,  that  it  comes  from  the  Greek  word  vnpos,  damp,  swampy. 
In  that  case  the  word  would  be  a  hybrid.  To  justify  my  sug 
gestion  of  vnp6sy  I  will  show  you  that  at  Boulternere  the  streams 
from  the  mountain  form  miasmatic  pools.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
termination  nera  may  have  been  added  much  later,  in  honor  of 
Nera  Pivesuvia,  wife  of  Tetricus,  who  may  have  had  some 
property  in  the  city  of  Turbul.  But  on  account  of  the  pools  I 
prefer  the  etymology  from  vnpos." 

And  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

"But  let  us  leave  the  Phoenicians  and  return  to  the  inscription. 
I  translate  then:  'To  Venus  of  Boulternere,  Myron,  at  her  com 
mand,  dedicates  this  statue,  his  work/  " 

I  had  no  idea  of  criticizing  his  etymology,  but  I  did  desire  to 
exhibit  some  little  penetration  on  my  own  part;  so  I  said  to  him: 

"Stop  there  a  moment,  Monsieur.  Myron  dedicated  something, 
but  I  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  this  statue." 

"What!"  he  cried,  "was  not  Myron  a  famous  Greek  sculptor? 
The  talent  probably  was  handed  down  in  the  family;  it  was  one 
of  his  descendants  who  executed  this  statue.  Nothing  can  be 


more  certain." 


"But,"  I  rejoined,  "I  see  a  little  hole  in  the  arm.  I  believe  that 
it  was  made  to  fasten  something  to — a  bracelet,  perhaps,  which 
this  Myron  presented  to  Venus  as  an  expiatory  offering. — Myron 
was  an  unsuccessful  lover;  Venus  was  irritated  with  him  and  he 
appeased  her  by  consecrating  a  gold  bracelet  to  her.  Observe 
that  fecit  is  very  often  used  in  the  sense  of  consecravit;  they  are 
synonymous  terms.  I  could  show  you  more  than  one  example  of 
what  I  say  if  I  had  Gruter  or  Orellius  at  hand.  It  would  be  quite 
natural  for  <a  lover  to  see  Venus  in  a  dream  and  to  fancy  that  she 
ordered  him  to  give  a  gold  bracelet  to  her  statue.  So  Myron  con 
secrated  a  bracelet  to  her;  then  the  barbarians,  or  some  sacrilegious 
thief " 

"Ah!  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  written  novels!"  cried  my 
host,  giving  me  his  hand  to  help  me  descend.  "No,  Monsieur,  it 
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is  a  work  of  the  school  of  Myron.  Look  at  the  workmanship 
simply  and  you  will  agree." 

Having  made  it  a  rule  never  to  contradict  outright  an  obstinate 
antiquarian,  I  hung  my  head  with  the  air  of  one  fully  persuaded, 
saying: 

"It's  an  admirable  thing/' 

"Ah!  mon  Dieu!"  cried  M.  de  Peyrehorade;  "still  another  piece 
of  vandalism!  Somebody  must  have  thrown  a  stone  at  my  statue!" 

He  had  just  discovered  a  white  mark  a  little  above  Venus's 
breast.  I  observed  a  similar  mark  across  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  which  I  then  supposed  had  been  grazed  by  the  stone;  or 
else  that  a  fragment  of  the  stone  had  been  broken  off  by  the  blow 
and  had  bounded  against  the  hand.  I  told  my  host  about  the 
insult  that  I  had  witnessed,  and  the  speedy  retribution  that  had 
followed.  He  laughed  heartily,  and,  comparing  the  apprentice  to 
Diomedes,  expressed  a  hope  that,  like  the  Grecian  hero,  he  might 
see  all  his  companions  transformed  into  birds. 

The  breakfast  bell  interrupted  this  classical  conversation,  and 
I  was  again  obliged,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  to  eat  for  four.  Then 
M.  de  Peyrehorade's  farmers  appeared;  and  while  he  gave  audi 
ence  to  them,  his  son  took  me  to  see  a  caleche  which  he  had  bought 
at  Toulouse  for  his  fiancee,  and  which  I  admired,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  Then  I  went  with  him  into  the  stable,  where  he  kept  me  half 
an  hour,  boasting  of  his  horses,  giving  me  their  genealogies,  and 
telling  me  of  the  prizes  they  had  won  at  various  races  in  the  prov 
ince.  At  last  he  reached  the  subject  of  his  future  wife,  by  a  natural 
transition  from  a  gray  mare  he  intended  for  her. 

"We  shall  see  her  today,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  think  her  pretty;  but  everybody  here  and  at  Perpignan 
considers  her  charming.  The  best  thing  about  her  is  that  she's 
very  rich.  Her  aunt  at  Prades  left  her  all  her  property.  Oh! 
I  am  going  to  be  very  happy." 

I  was  intensely  disgusted  to  see  a  young  man  more  touched 
by  the  dowry  than  by  the  beaux  yeux  of  his  betrothed. 

"You  know  something  about  jewels/5  continued  M.  Alphonse; 
"what  do  you  think  of  this  one?  This  is  the  ring  that  I  am  going 
to  give  her  tomorrow/' 
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As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  the  first  joint  of  his  little  finger  a 
huge  ring  with  many  diamonds,  made  in  the  shape  of  two  clasped 
hands;  an  allusion  which  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  poetical.  The 
workmanship  was  very  old,  but  I  judged  that  it  had  been  changed 
somewhat  to  allow  the  diamonds  to  be  set.  On  the  inside  of  the 
ring  were  these  words  in  Gothic  letters:  Sempr'  ab  ti\  that  is  to 
say,  "Always  with  thee." 

"  It  is  a  handsome  ring,"  I  said, "  but  these  diamonds  have  taken 
away  something  of  its  character." 

"Oh!  it  is  much  handsomer  so/'  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 
"There  are  twelve  hundred  francs'  worth  of  diamonds.  My 
mother  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  a  very  old  family  ring — of  the 
times  of  chivalry.  It  belonged  to  my  grandmother,  who  had  it 
from  hers.  God  knows  when  it  was  made." 

"The  custom  in  Paris,"  I  said,  "is  to  give  a  very  simple  ring, 
usually  made  of  two  different  metals,  as  gold  and  platinum,  for 
instance.  See,  that  other  ring,  which  you  wear  on  this  finger, 
would  be  most  suitable.  This  one,  with  its  diamonds  and  its 
hands  in  relief,  is  so  big  that  one  could  not  wear  a  glove  over 


it." 


"Oh!  Madame  Alphonse  may  arrange  that  as  she  pleases.  I 
fancy  that  she  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  all  the  same.  Twelve 
hundred  francs  on  one's  finger  is  very  pleasant.  This  little  ring," 
he  added,  glancing  fatuously  at  the  plain  one  which  he  wore,  "was 
given  me  by  a  woman  in  Paris  one  Mardi  Gras.  Ah!  how  I  did 
go  it  when  I  was  in  Paris  two  years  ago!  That's  the  place  where 
one  enjoys  one's  self!" 

And  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  regret. 

We  were  to  dine  that  day  at  Puygarrig  with  the  bride's  parents; 
we  drove  in  the  caleche  to  the  chateau,  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Ille.  I  was  presented  and  made  welcome  as  a  friend  of  the 
family.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  dinner  or  of  the  conversation 
which  followed  it,  and  in  which  I  took  little  part.  M.  Alphonse, 
seated  beside  his  fiancee,  said  a  word  in  her  ear  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  As  for  her,  she  hardly  raised  her  eyes,  and  whenever  her 
future  husband  addressed  her  she  blushed  modestly,  but  replied 
without  embarrassment. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Puygarrig  was  eighteen  years  of  age;  her  sup 
ple  and  delicate  figure  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bony 
frame  of  her  athletic  fiance.  She  was  not  only  lovely,  but  fas 
cinating.  I  admired  the  perfect  naturalness  of  all  her  replies;  and 
her  good-humored  air,  which  however  was  not  exempt  from  a 
slight  tinge  of  mischief,  reminded  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  of  my 
host's  Venus.  As  I  made  this  comparison  mentally,  I  asked 
myself  whether  the  superiority  in  the  matter  of  beauty  which  I 
could  not  choose  but  accord  to  the  statue,  did  not  consist  in  large 
measure,  in  her  tigresslike  expression;  for  energy,  even  in  evil 
passions,  always  arouses  in  us  a  certain  surprise  and  a  sort  of 
involuntary  admiration. 

"What  a  pity,"  I  said  to  myself  as  we  left  Puygarrig,  "that 
such  an  attractive  person  should  be  rich,  and  that  her  dowry 
should  cause  her  to  be  sought  in  marriage  by  a  man  who  is  un 
worthy  of  her!" 

On  the  way  back  to  Ille,  finding  some  difficulty  in  talking  with 
Madame  de  Peyrehorade,  whom,  however,  I  thought  it  only 
courteous  to  address  now  and  then,  I  exclaimed: 

"You  are  very  strong-minded  here  in  Roussillon!  To  think  of 
having  a  wedding  on  a  Friday,  Madame!  We  are  more  super 
stitious  in  Paris;  no  one  would  dare  to  take  a  wife  on  that 
day." 

"Mon  Dieu!  don't  mention  it,"  said  she;  "if  it  had  depended 
on  me,  they  certainly  would  have  chosen  another  day.  But 
Peyrehorade  would  have  it  so,  and  I  had  to  give  way  to  him.  It 
distresses  me,  however.  Suppose  anything  should  happen?  There 
must  surely  be  some  reason  for  the  superstition,  for  why  else 
should  every  one  be  afraid  of  Friday?" 

"Friday!"  cried  her  husband;  "Friday  is  Venus's  day!  A 
splendid  day  for  a  wedding!  You  see,  my  dear  colleague,  I  think 
of  nothing  but  my  Venus.  On  my  honor,  it  was  on  her  account 
that  I  chose  a  Friday.  Tomorrow,  if  you  are  willing,  before  the 
wedding,  we  will  offer  a  little  sacrifice  to  her;  we  will  sacrifice  two 
pigeons,  if  I  can  find  any  incense." 

"For  shame,  Peyrehorade!"  his  wife  interposed,  scandalized 
to  the  last  degree.  "Burn  incense  to  an  idol!  That  would  be  an 
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abomination!     What  would    people   in   the   neighborhood   say 
about  you?" 

"At  least/'  said  ML  de  Peyrehorade,  "you  will  allow  me  to 
place  a  wreath  of  roses  and  lilies  on  her  head : 
"Manibus  date  lilia  plenis. 

The  charter,  you  see,  Monsieur,  is  an  empty  word;  we  have  no 
freedom  of  worship !" 

The  order  of  ceremonies  for  the  following  day  was  thus  ar 
ranged:  everybody  was  to  be  fully  dressed  and  ready  at  precisely 
ten  o'clock.  After  taking  a  cup  of  chocolate,  we  were  to  drive  to 
Puygarrig.  The  civil  ceremony  would  take  place  at  the  mayor's 
office  of  that  village,  and  the  religious  ceremony  in  the  chapel  of 
the  chateau.  Then  there  would  be  a  breakfast.  After  that,  we 
were  to  pass  the  time  as  best  we  could  until  seven  o'clock,  when 
we  were  to  return  to  Ille,  to  M.  de  Peyrehorade's,  where  the  two 
families  were  to  sup  together.  The  rest  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Being  unable  to  dance,  the  plan  was  to  eat  as  much  as 
possible. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  was  already  seated  in  front  of  the  Venus, 
pencil  in  hand,  beginning  for  the  twentieth  time  to  draw  the  head 
of  the  statue,  whose  expression  I  was  still  absolutely  unable  to 
catch.  M.  de  Peyrehorade  hovered  about  me,  gave  me  advice, 
and  repeated  his  Phoenician  etymologies;  then  he  arranged  some 
Bengal  roses  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  and  in  a  tragi-comic 
tone  addressed  supplications  to  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  couple 
who  were  to  live  under  his  roof.  About  nine  o'clock  he  returned 
to  the  house  to  dress,  and  at  the  same  time  M.  Alphonse  ap 
peared,  encased  in  a  tightly  fitting  new  coat,  white  gloves,  patent- 
leather  shoes,  and  carved  buttons,  with  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole. 

"Will  you  paint  my  wife's  portrait?"  he  asked,  leaning  over  my 
drawing;  "she  is  pretty,  too." 

At  that  moment  a  game  of  tennis  began  on  the  court  I  have 
mentioned,  and  it  immediately  attracted  M.  Alphonse's  attention. 
And  I  myself,  being  rather  tired,  and  hopeless  of  being  able  to 
reproduce  that  diabolical  face,* soon  left  my  drawing  to  watch  the 
players.  Among  them  were  several  Spanish  muleteers  who  had 
arrived  in  the  town  the  night  before.  There  were  Aragonese  and 
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Navarrese,  almost  all  wonderfully  skillful  at  the  game.  So  that 
the  men  of  Ille,  although  encouraged  by  the  presence  and  coun 
sels  of  M.  Alphonse,  were  speedily  beaten  by  these  new  champions. 
The  native  spectators  were  appalled.  M.  Alphonse  glanced  at  his 
watch.  It  was  only  half  after  nine.  His  mother's  hair  was  not 
dressed.  He  no  longer  hesitated,  but  took  off  his  coat,  asked  for  a 
jacket,  and  challenged  the  Spaniards.  I  watched  him,  smiling  at 
his  eagerness,  and  a  little  surprised. 

"I  must  uphold  the  honor  of  the  province,"  he  said  to  me. 

At  that  moment  I  considered  him  really  handsome.  He  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  His  costume,  which  engrossed  him  so  com 
pletely  a  moment  before,  was  of  no  consequence.  A  few  minutes 
earlier  he  was  afraid  to  turn  his  head  for  fear  of  disarranging  his 
cravat.  Now,  he  paid  no  heed  to  his  carefully  curled  locks,  or  to 
his  beautifully  laundered  ruff.  And  his  fiancee? — Faith,  I  believe 
that,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  he  would  have  postponed  the  wed 
ding.  I  saw  him  hastily  put  on  a  pair  of  sandals,  turn  back  his 
sleeves,  and  with  an  air  of  confidence  take  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  beaten  side,  like  Caesar  rallying  his  legions  at  Dyrrhachium. 
I  leaped  over  the  hedge  and  found  a  convenient  place  in  the  shade 
of  a  plum  tree,  where  I  could  see  both  camps. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  M.  Alphonse  missed  the  first 
ball;  to  be  sure,  it  skimmed  along  the  ground,  driven  with  astound 
ing  force  by  an  Aragonese  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Spaniards. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years,  thin  and  wiry,  about  six 
feet  tall;  and  his  olive  skin  was  almost  as  dark  as  the  bronze  of  the 
Venus. 

M.  Alphonse  dashed  his  racquet  to  the  ground  in  a  passion. 

"It  was  this  infernal  ring/'  he  cried:  "it  caught  my  finger  and 
made  me  miss  a  sure  ball!" 

He  removed  the  diamond  ring,  not  without  difficulty,  and  I 
stepped  forward  to  take  it;  but  he  anticipated  me,  ran  to  the 
Venus,  slipped  the  ring  on  her  third  finger,  and  resumed  his 
position  at  the  head  of  his  townsmen. 

He.  was  pale,  but  calm  and  determined.  Thereafter  he  did  not 
make  a  single  mistake,  and  the  Spaniards  were  completely 
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routed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  was  a  fine  spectacle; 
some  shouted  for  joy  again  and  again,  and  tossed  their  caps  in  the 
air;  others  shook  his  hands  and  called  him  an  honor  to  the 
province.  If  he  had  repelled  an  invasion,  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  received  more  enthusiastic  and  more  sincere  con 
gratulations.  The  chagrin  of  the  defeated  party  added  still  more 
to  the  splendor  of  his  victory. 

"We  will  play  again,  my  good  fellow/'  he  said  to  the  Aragonese 
in  a  lofty  tone;  "but  I  will  give  you  points." 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  M.  Alphonse  had  been  more  modest, 
and  I  was  almost  distressed  by  his  rival's  humiliation.  The  Span 
ish  giant  felt  the  insult  keenly.  I  saw  him  turn  pale  under  his 
tanned  skin.  He  glanced  with  a  sullen  expression  at  his  racquet, 
and  ground  his  teeth;  then  he  muttered  in  a  voice  choked  with  rage: 

"Me  lo  pagarasf" 

M.  de  Peyrehorade's  appearance  interrupted  his  son's  triumph. 
My  host,  greatly  surprised  not  to  find  him  superintending  the 
harnessing  of  the  new  caleche,  was  much  more  surprised  when  he 
saw  him  drenched  with  perspiration,  and  with  his  racquet  in  his 
hand.  M.  Alphonse  ran  to  the  house,  washed  his  face  and  hands, 
resumed  his  new  coat  and  his  patent-leather  boots,  and  five 
minutes  later  we  were  driving  rapidly  toward  Puygarrig.  All  the 
tennis  players  of  the  town  and  a  great  number  of  spectators 
followed  us  with  joyous  shouts.  The  stout  horses  that  drew  us 
could  hardly  keep  in  advance  of  those  dauntless  Catalans. 

We  had  reached  Puygarrig,  and  the  procession  was  about  to 
start  for  the  mayor's  office,  when  M.  Alphonse  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  and  whispered  to  me: 

"What  a  fool  I  am!  I  have  forgotten  the  ring!  It  Is  on  the 
Venus's  finger,  the  devil  take  her!  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tell 
my  mother.  Perhaps  she  will  not  notice  anything." 

ff  You  might  send  some  one  to  get  it,"  I  said, 

"No,  B©!  my  servant  stayed  at  Ille,  and  I  don't  trust  these 
people  here.  Twelve  hundred  francs'  worth  of  diamonds J.that 
might  be  too  much  of  a  temptation  for  more  th*in  on®!  o|  th$ixk 
Besides,  what  would  tfc^y  all  thmb  of  my  absent-mindedness  ?# 
They  would  make  too;  paad  fun  of  me.  They  would •  call  me  t 
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statue's  husband. — However,  I  trust  that  no  one  will  steal  it. 
Luckily,  all  my  knaves  are  afraid  of  the  idol.  They  don't  dare  go 
within  arm's  length  of  it. — Bah!  it's  no  matter;  I  have  another 
ring." 

The  two  ceremonies,  civil  and  religious,  were  performed  with 
suitable  pomp,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Puygarrig  received  a  ring 
that  formerly  belonged  to  a  milliner's  girl  at  Paris,  with  no 
suspicion  that  her  husband  was  bestowing  upon  her  a  pledge  of 
love.  Then  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  table,  where  we  ate  and 
drank,  yes,  and  sang,  all  at  great  length.  I  sympathized  with  the 
bride  amid  the  vulgar  merriment  that  burst  forth  all  about  her; 
however,  she  put  a  better  face  on  it  than  I  could  have  hoped,  and 
her  embarrassment  was  neither  awkwardness  nor  affectation.  It 
may  be  that  courage  comes  of  itself  with  difficult  situations. 

The  breakfast  came  to  an  end  when  God  willed1;  it  was  four 
o'clock;  the  men  went  out  to  walk  in  the  park,  which  was  mag 
nificent,  or  watched  the  peasant  girls  of  Puygarrig,  dressed  in 
their  gala  costumes,  dance  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  chateau. 
In  this  way,  we  passed  several  hours.  Meanwhile  the  women  were 
hovering  eagerly  about  the  bride,  who  showed  them  her  wedding 
gifts.  Then  she  changed  her  dress,  and  I  observed  that  she  had 
covered  her  lovely  hair  with  a  cap  and  a  hat  adorned  with 
feathers;  for  there  is  nothing  that  wives  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  do 
as  to  assume  as  soon  as  possible  those  articles  of  apparel  which 
custom  forbids  them  to  wear  when  they  are  still  unmarried. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  we  prepared  to  start  for  Ille. 
But  before  we  started  there  was  a  pathetic  scene.  Mademoiselle 
de  Puygarrig's  aunt,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  a  mother  to  her; 
a  woman  of  a  very  advanced  age  and  very  religious,  was  not;  to  go 
to  the  town  with  us.  At  our  departure,  she  delivered  a  touching 
sermon  to  her  niece  on  her  duties  as  a  wife,  the  Result  of  which 
was  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  embraces  without  end.  M.  de  Peyre- 
horade  compared  this  separation  to  the  abduction  of  the  Sabine 
women. 

iWe  started  at  last,  however,  and  on  the  road  we  all  exerted 
dwselvies  to  the  utmost  to  divert  the  bride  and  make  her  laugh; 
but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
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At  Ille  supper  awaited  us,  and  such  a  supper!  If  the  vulgar 
hilarity  of  the  morning  had  disgusted  me,  I  was  fairly  sickened 
by  the  equivocal  remarks  and  jests  which  were  aimed  at  the 
groom,  and  especially  at  the  bride.  M.  Alphonse,  who  had  dis 
appeared  a  moment  before  taking  his  place  at  the  table,  was  as 
pale  as  death  and  as  solemn  as  an  iceberg.  He  kept  drinking  old 
Collioure  wine,  almost  as  strong  as  brandy.  I  was  by  his  side 
and  felt  in  duty  bound  to  warn  him. 

"Take  care!  they  say  that  this  wine — " 

I  have  no  idea  what  foolish  remark  I  made,  to  put  myself  in 
unison  with  the  other  guests. 

He  pressed  my  knee  with  his  and  said  in  a  very  low  tone: 

"When  we  leave  the  table,  let  me  have  a  word  with  you." 

His  solemn  tone  surprised  me.  I  looked  at  him  more  closely  and 
noticed  the  extraordinary  change  in  his  expression. 

"Are  you  feeling  ill?"  I  asked  him. 

"No." 

And  he  returned  to  his  drinking. 

Meanwhile,  amid  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands,  a  child  of 
eleven  years,  who  had  slipped  under  the  table,  exhibited  to  the 
guests  a  dainty  white  and  rose-colored  ribbon  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  bride's  ankle.  They  called  that  her  garter.  It  was 
immediately  cut  into  pieces  and  distributed  among  the  young 
men,  who  decorated  their  buttonholes  with  them,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom  still  observed  in  some  patriarchal  families. 
This  episode  caused  the  bride  to  blush  to  the  whites  of  her  eyes. 
But  her  confusion  reached  its  height  when  M.  de  Peyrehorade, 
having  called  for  silence,  sang  some  Catalan  verses,  impromptu,  so 
he  said.  Their  meaning,  so  far  as  I  understood  it,  was  this: 

"Pray,  what  is  this,  my  friends?  Does  the  wine  I  have  drunk 
make  me  see  double?  There  are  two  Venuses  here " 

The  bridegroom  abruptly  turned  his  head  away  with  a  terrified 
expression  which  made  everybody  laugh. 

"Yes,"  continued  M.  de  Peyrehorade,  "there  are  two  Venuses 
beneath  my  roof.  One  I  found  in  the  earth,  like  a  truffle;  the 
other,  descended  from  the  skies,  has  come  to  share  her  girdle 
with  us," 
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He  meant  to  say  her  garter. 

"My  son,  choose  whichever  you  prefer — the  Roman  or  the 
Catalan  Venus.  The  rascal  chooses  the  Catalan,  and  his  choice  is 
wise.  The  Roman  is  black,  the  Catalan  white.  The  Roman  is 
cold,  the  Catalan  inflames  all  who  approach  her." 

This  deliverance  caused  such  an  uproar,  such  noisy  applause 
and  such  roars  of  laughter,  that  I  thought  that  the  ceiling  would 
fall  on  our  heads.  There  were  only  three  sober  faces  at  the  table — 
those  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  my  own.  I  had  a  terrible 
headache;  and  then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  a  wedding  always 
depresses  me.  This  one,  in  addition,  disgusted  me  more  or  less. 

The  last  couplets  having  been  sung  by  the  mayor's  deputy — 
and  they  were  very  free,  I  must  say — we  went  to  the  salon  to 
make  merry  over  the  retirement  of  the  bride,  who  was  soon  to  be 
escorted  to  her  chamber,  for  it  was  near  midnight. 

M.  Alphonse  led  me  into  a  window  recess,  and  said  to  me, 
averting  his  eyes: 

"You  will  laugh  at  me,  but  I  don't  know  what  the  matter  is 
with  me;  I  am  bewitched!  The  devil  has  got  hold  of  me!" 

The  first  idea  that  came  to  my  mind  was  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  threatened  by  some  misfortune  of  the  sort  of  which 
Montaigne  and  Madame  de  Sevigne  speak: 

"The  sway  of  love  is  always  full  of  tragic  episodes,"  etc. 

"I  supposed  that  accidents  of  that  sort  happened  only  to  men 
-of  intellect,"  I  said  to  myself. — "You  have  drunk  too  much 
Collioure  wine,  my  dear  Monsieur  Alphonse,"  I  said  aloud.  "I 
warned  you." 

"Yes,  that  may  be.  But  there  is  something  much  more  terrible 
than  that." 

He  spoke  in  a  halting  voice.  I  concluded  that  he  was  downright 
tipsy. 

"You  remember  my  ring?"  he  continued,  after  a  pause. 

"Well!  has  it  been  stolen?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  have  it?" 

"No— I— I  can't  take  it  off  that  infernal  Venus's  finger!" 

"Nonsense!  you  didn't  pull  hard  enough." 
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"Yes,  I  did.    But  the  Venus — she  has  bent  her  finger." 

He  looked  me  in  the  eye  with  a  haggard  expression,  leaning 
against  the  window-frame  to  avoid  falling. 

"What  a  fable!'5  I  said.  "You  pushed^the  ring  on  too  far. 
Tomorrow  you  can  recover  it  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  But  take 
care  that  you  don't  injure  the  statue/' 

"No,  I  tell  you.  The  Venus's  finger  is  drawn  in,  bent;  she  has 
closed  her  hand — do  you  understand  ?  She  is  my  wife,  apparently, 
as  I  have  given  her  my  ring.  She  refuses  to  give  it  back." 

I  felt  a  sudden  shiver,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  all  goose-flesh. 
Then,  as  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  he  sent  a  puff  of  alcoholic 
fumes  into  my  face,  and  all  my  emotion  vanished. 

"The  wretch  is  completely  drunk,"  I  thought. 

"You  are  an  antiquary,  Monsieur,"  continued  the  bridegroom 
in  a  piteous  tone;  "you  know  all  about  these  statues;  perhaps 
there  is  some  spring,  some  devilish  contrivance  that  I  don't  know 
about.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  out  and  look?" 

"Willingly,"  I  said;  "come  with  me." 

"No,  I  prefer  that  you  should  go  alone." 

I  left  the  salon. 

The  weather  had  changed  while  we  were  at  supper,  and  the  rain 
was  beginning  to  fall  violently.  I  was  about  to  ask  for  an  um 
brella  when  a  sudden  reflection  detained  me.  "I  should  be  a 
great  fool,"  I  said  to  myself,  "to  take  any  trouble  to  verify  what 
an  intoxicated  man  tells  me!  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  trying  to  play  some 
wretched  joke  on  me,  in  order  to  give  these  worthy  provincials 
something  to  laugh  at;  and  the  least  that  can  happen  to  me  is 
to  be  drenched  to  the  skin  and  to  catch  a  heavy  cold." 

I  glanced  from  the  door  at  the  statue,  which  was  dripping  wet, 
and  then  went  up  to  my  room  without  returning  to  the  salon. 
I  went  to  bed,  but  sleep  was  a  long  while  corning.  All  the  scenes 
of  the  day  passed  through  my  mind.  I  thought  of  that  lovely, 
pure  maiden  delivered  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  brutal  sot. 
"What  a  hateful  thing  a  mariage  de  conveyance  is!"  I  said  to 
myself.  "A  mayor  dons  a  tri-colored  scarf,  a  cure  a  stole,  and  lo! 
the  most  virtuous  girl  imaginable  is  abandoned  to  the  Minotaur! 
Two  persons  who  do  not  love  each  other — what  can  they  have 
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to  say  at  such  a  moment,  which  two  true  lovers  wouki  purchase 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives?  Can  a  woman  ever  love  a  man  whom 
she  has  once  seen  make  a  beast  of  himself?  First  impressions 
are  not  easily  effaced,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  Monsieur  Alphonse 
well  deserves  to  be  detested." 

During  my  monologue,  which  I  have  abridged  very  materially, 
I  had  heard  much  coming  and  going  about  the  house,  doors 
opening  and  closing,  carriages  driving  away;  then  I  fancied  that 
I  heard  in  the  hall  the  light  footsteps  of  several  women  walking 
toward  the  farther  end  of  the  corridor  opposite  my  room.  It  was 
probably  the  procession  of  the  bride,  who  was  being  escorted  to 
her  bedroom.  Then  I  heard  the  steps  go  downstairs  again.  Ma 
dame  de  Peyrehorade's  door  closed. 

"How  perturbed  and  ill  at  ease  that  poor  child  must  be,"  I 
thought. 

I  turned  and  twisted  in  my  bed,  in  an  execrable  humor.  A 
bachelor  plays  an  absurd  role  in  a  house  where  a  marriage  is 
being  celebrated. 

Silence  had  reigned  for  some  time,  when  it  was  broken  by 
heavy  steps  ascending  the  staircase.  The  wooden  stairs  creaked 
loudly. 

"What  a  brute!"  I  cried.  "I'll  wager  that  he  will  fall  on  the 
stairs!" 

Everything  became  quiet  once  more.  I  took  up  a  book  in 
order  to  change  the  current  of  my  thoughts.  It  was  a  volume  of 
departmental  statistics,  embellished  by  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  M.  de  Peyrehorade  on  the  druidical  remains  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Prades.  I  dozed  at  the  third  page. 

I  slept  badly  and  woke  several  times.  It  might  have  been  five 
o'clock,  and  I  had  been  awake  more  than  twenty  minutes,  when  a 
cock  crew.  Day  was  just  breaking.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  same 
heavy  steps,  the  same  creaking  of  the  stairs  that  I  had  heard  be 
fore  I  fell  asleep.  That  struck  me  as  peculiar.  I  tried,  yawning 
sleepily,  to  divine  why  M.  Alphonse  should  rise  so  early.  I  could 
imagine  no  probable  cause.  I  was  about  to  close  my  eyes  again 
when  toy  attention  was  once  more  attracted  by  a  strange  tramp 
ing,  to  which  was  soon  added  the  jangling  of  bells  and  the  noise 
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of  doors  violently  thrown  open;  then  I  distinguished  confused 
outcries. 

"My  drunkard  must  have  set  fire  to  something!'3  I  thought,  as 
I  leaped  out  of  bed. 

I  dressed  in  hot  haste  and  went  out  into  the  corridor.  From  the 
farther  end  came  shrieks  and  lamentations,  and  one  heartrending 
voice  rose  above  all  the  rest:  "My  son!  my  son!"  It  was  evident 
that  something  had  happened  to  M.  Alphonse.  I  ran  to  the  bridal 
chamber;  it  was  full  of  people.  The  first  object  that  caught  my 
eye  was  the  young  man,  half  dressed,  lying  across  the  bed,  the 
framework  of  which  was  broken.  He  was  livid  and  absolutely 
motionless.  His  mother  was  weeping  and  shrieking  by  his  side. 
M.  de  Peyrehorade  was  bustling  about,  rubbing  his  temples  with 
eau  de  cologne,  or  holding  salts  to  his  nose.  Alas!  his  son  had  been 
dead  a  long  while. 

On  a  couch,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  was  the  bride,  in 
frightful  convulsions.  She  was  uttering  incoherent  cries,  and  two 
strong  maidservants  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  in  holding 
her. 

"Great  God!"  I  cried,  "what  has  happened?" 

I  walked  to  the  bed  and  raised  the  unfortunate  young  man's 
body;  it  was  already  cold  and  stiff.  His  clenched  teeth  and  livid 
face  expressed  the  most  horrible  anguish.  It  seemed  perfectly 
evident  that  his  death  had  been  a  violent  one,  and  the  death 
agony  indescribably  terrible.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  blood  on 
his  clothes.  I  opened  his  shirt  and  found  on  his  breast  a  purple 
mark  which  extended  around  the  loins  and  across  the  back.  One 
would  have  said  that  he  had  been  squeezed  by  an  iron  ring. 
My  foot  came  in  contact  with  something  hard  on  the  carpet;  I 
stooped  and  saw  the  diamond  ring. 

I  dragged  M.  de  Peyrehorade  and  his  wife  to  their  room;  then 
I  caused  the  bride  to  be  taken  thither. 

"You  still  have  a  daughter,"  I  said  to  them  "you  owe  to  her 
your  devoted  care." 

Then  I  left  them  alone. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  beyond  question  that  M.  Alphonse  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  murder,  the  authors  of  which  had  found  a  way 
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to  introduce  themselves  into  the  bride's  bedroom  at  night.  The 
marks  on  the  breast  and  their  circular  character  puzzled  me  a  good 
deal,  however,  for  a  club  or  an  iron  bar  could  not  have  produced 
them.  Suddenly  I  remembered  having  heard  that  in  Valencia  the 
bravi  used  long  leather  bags  filled  with  fine  sand  to  murder  people 
whom  they  were  hired  to  kill  I  instantly  recalled  the  Aragonese 
muleteer  and  his  threat;  and  yet  I  hardly  dared  think  that  he 
would  have  wreaked  such  a  terrible  vengeance  for  a  trivial  jest. 

I  walked  about  the  house,  looking  everywhere  for  traces  of  a 
break,  and  finding  nothing.  I  went  down  into  the  garden,  to  see 
whether  the  assassins  might  have  forced  their  way  in  on  that 
side  of  the  house;  but  I  found  no  definite  indications.  Indeed,  the 
rain  of  the  preceding  night  had  so  saturated  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  have  retained  any  distinct  impression.  I  observed,  how 
ever,  several  very  deep  footprints;  they  pointed  in  two  opposite 
directions,  but  in  the  same  line,  leading  from  the  corner  of  the 
hedge  next  the  tennis-court  to  the  gateway  of  the  house.  They 
might  well  be  M.  Alphonse's  steps  when  he  went  out  to  take  his 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  statue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hedge 
was  less  dense  at  that  point  than  elsewhere,  and  the  murderers 
might  have  passed  through  it  there.  As  I  went  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  the  statue,  I  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  it.  That 
time,  I  will  confess,  I  was  unable  to  contemplate  without  terror  its 
expression  of  devilish  irony;  and,  with  my  head  full  of  the  horrible 
scenes  I  had  witnessed,  I  fancied  that  I  had. before  me  an  infer 
nal  divinity,  exulting  over  the  disaster  that  had  stricken  that  house. 

I  returned  to  my  room  and  remained  there  till  noon.  Then  I 
went  out  and  inquired  concerning  my  hosts.  They  were  a  little 
calmer.  Mademoiselle  de  Puygarrig  —  I  should  say  M.  Alphonse's 
widow — had  recovered  her  senses.  She  had  even  talked  with  the 
king's  attorney  from  Perpignan,  then  on  circuit  at  Ille,  and  that 
magistrate  had  taken  her  deposition.  He  desired  mine  also.  I  told 
him  what  I  knew  and  made  no  secret  of  my  suspicions  of  the 
Aragonese  muleteer.  He  ordered  that  he  should  be  arrested  im 
mediately. 

"Did  you  learn  anything  from  Madame  Alphonse?"  I  asked  the 
king's  attorney,  when  my  deposition  was  written  out  and  signed. 
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"That  unfortunate  young  woman  has  gone  mad/'  he  replied, 
with  a  sad  smile.  "Mad!  absolutely  mad!  This  is  what  she  told  me: 

"She  had  been  in  bed,  she  said,  a  few  minutes,  with  the  curtains 
drawn,  when  her  bedroom  door  opened  and  some  one  came  in. 
At  that  time  Madame  Alphonse  was  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  with 
her  face  towards  the  wall.  Supposing,  of  course,  that  it  was  her 
husband,  she  did  not  move.  A  moment  later,  the  bed  creaked  as 
if  under  an  enormous  weight.  She  was  terribly  frightened,  but 
dared  not  turn  her  head.  Five  minutes,  ten  minutes  perhaps, 
— she  can  only  guess  at  the  time — passed  in  this  way.  Then  she 
made  an  involuntary  movement,  or  else  the  other  person  in  the 
bed  made  one,  and  she  felt  the  touch  of  something  as  cold  as  ice — 
that  was  her  expression.  She  moved  closer  to  the  wall,  trembling 
in  every  limb.  Shortly  after,  the  door  opened  a  second  time,  and 
some  one  came  in,  who  said :  'Good  evening,  my  little  wife/  Soon 
the  curtains  were  drawn  aside.  She  heard  a  stifled  cry.  The  person 
who  was  in  the  bed  by  her  side  sat  up  and  seemed  to  put  out  its 
arms.  Thereupon  she  turned  her  head,  and  saw,  so  she  declares, 
her  husband  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  with  his  head  on  a  level 
with  the  pillow,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  sort  of  greenish  giant, 
who  was  squeezing  him  with  terrible  force.  She  says  —  and  she 
repeated  it  twenty  times,  poor  woman!  —  she  says  that  she  rec 
ognized  —  can  you  guess  whom?  —  the  bronze  Venus,  Monsieur 
de  Peyrehorade's  statue.  Since  she  was  unearthed,  the  whole 
neighborhood  dreams  of  her.  But  I  continue  the  story  of  that  un 
happy  mad  woman.  At  that  sight  she  lost  consciousness,  and  it 
is  probable  that  she  had  lost  her  reason  some  moments  before. 
She  could  give  me  no  idea  at  all  how  long  she  remained  in  her 
swoon.  Recovering  her  senses,  she  saw  the  phantom,  or,  as  she 
still  insists,  the  statue,  motionless,  with  its  legs  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  in  the  bed,  the  bust  and  arms  stretched  out, 
and  in  its  arms  her  husband,  also  motionless.  A  cock  crew.  There 
upon  the  statue  got  out  of  bed,  dropped  the  dead  body,  and  left 
the  room.  Madame  Alphonse  rushed  for  the  bell-cord,  and  you 
know  the  rest." 

The  Spaniard  was  arrested;  he  was  calm,  and  defended  himself 
with  much  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind.  He  did  not 
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deny  making  the  remark  I  had  overheard;  but  he  explained  it  by 
saying  that  he  had  meant  simply  this:  that,  on  the  following  day, 
having  rested  meanwhile,  he  would  beat  his  victorious  rival  at 
tennis.  I  remember  that  he  added: 

"An  Aragonese,  when  he  is  insulted  doesn't  wait  until  the  next 
day  for  his  revenge.  If  I  had  thought  that  Monsieur  Alphonse 
intended  to  insult  me,  I  would  have  driven  my  knife  into  his  belly 
on  the  spot." 

His  shoes  were  compared  with  the  footprints  in  the  garden, 
and  were  found  to  be  much  larger. 

Lastly,  the  innkeeper  at  whose  house  he  was  staying  deposed 
that  he  had  passed  the  whole  night  rubbing  and  doctoring  one 
of  his  mules,  which  was  sick.  Furthermore,  the  Aragonese  was  a 
man  of  excellent  reputation,  well  known  in  the  province,  where 
he  came  every  year  in  the  course  of  his  business.  So  he  was  released 
with  apologies. 

I"  have  forgotten  the  deposition  of  a  servant  who  was  the  last 
person  to  see  M.  Alphonse  alive.  It  was  just  as  he  was  going  up 
to  his  wife;  he  called  the  man  and  asked  him  with  evident  anxiety 
if  he  knfew  where  I  was.  The  servant  replied  that  he  had  not  seen 
me.  Thereupon  M.  Alphonse  sighed  and  stood  more  than  a 
minute  without  speaking;  then  he  said: 

"Well!  the  devil  must  have  taken  him  away,  too!" 

I  asked  him  if  M.  Alphonse  had  his  diamond  ring  on  his  finger 
when  he  spoke  to  him.  The  servant  hesitated  before  he  replied; 
at  last  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  so,  but  that  he  had  not 
noticed  particularly. 

"If  he  had  had  that  ring  on  his  finger,"  he  added  upon  re 
flection,  "I  should  certainly  have  noticed  it,  for  I  thought  that 
he  had  given  it  to  Madame  Alphonse." 

As  I  questioned  this  man,  I  was  conscious  of  a  touch  of  the 
superstitious  terror  with  which  Mme.  Alphonse's  deposition  had  in 
fected  the  whole  household.  The  king's  attorney  glanced  at  me 
with  a  smile,  and  I  did  not  persist. 

Some  hours  after  M.  Alphonse's  funeral,  I  prepared  to  leave 
Ille.  M.  de  Peyrehorade's  carriage  was  to  take  me  to  Perpignan. 
Despite  his  enfeebled  condition,  the  poor  old  man  insisted  upon 
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attending  me  to  his  garden  gate.  We  passed  through  the  garden  in 
silence;  he,  hardly  able  to  drag  himself  alone,  leaning  on  my  arm. 
As  we  were  about  to  part,  I  cast  a  last  glance  at  the  Venus.  I 
foresaw  that  my  host,  although  he  did  not  share  the  terror  and 
detestation  which  she  inspired  in  a  portion  of  his  family,  would 
be  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  object  which  would  constantly  remind 
him  of  a  shocking  calamity.  It  was  my  purpose  to  urge  him  to 
place  it  in  some  museum.  I  hesitated  about  opening  the  subject, 
when  M.  de  Peyrehorade*  mechanically  turned  his  head  in  the  di 
rection  in  which  he  saw  that  I  was  gazing  earnestly.  His  eye  fell 
upon  the  statue,  and  he  instantly  burst  into  tears.  I  embraced 
him,  and,  afraid  to  say  a  single  word,  entered  the  carriage. 

I  never  learned,  subsequent  to  my  departure,  that  any  new  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  that  mysterious  catastrophe. 

M.  de  Peyrehorade  died  a  few  months  after  his  son.  By  his 
will  he  bequeathed  to  me  his  manuscripts,  which  I  shall  publish 
some  day,  perhaps.  I  found  among  them  no  memoir  relating  to 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Venus. 

P.  S. — My  friend  M.  de  P.  has  recently  written  me  from  Per- 
pignan  that  the  statue  no  longer  exists.  After  her  husband's  death, 
Mme.de  Peyrehorade's  first  care  was  to  have  it  melted  into  a  bell, 
and  in  that  new  shape  it  is  now  used  in  the  church  at  Ille. 

"But,"  M.  de  P.  adds,  "it  would  seem  that  an  evil  fate  pursues 
all  those  who  possess  that  bronze.  Since  that  bell  has  rung  at 
Ille  the  vines  have  frozen  twice." 


THE  OVERCOAT 
BY  NICOLAI  VASSILIEVITCH  GOGOL  (1809-1852) 

IN  THE  department  of ...  but  I  had  better  not  mention  in 
what  department.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  readily 
moved  to  wrath  than  a  department,  a  regiment,  a  government 
office,  and  in  fact  any  sort  of  official  body.  Nowadays  every 
private  individual  considers  all  society  insulted  in  his  person. 
I  have  been  told  that  very  lately  a  petition  was  handed  in  from  a 
police-captain  of  what  town  I  don't  recollect,  and  that  in  this 
petition  he  set  forth  clearly  that  the  institituons  of  the  State  were 
in  danger  and  that  its  sacred  name  was  being  taken  in  vain;  and, 
in  proof  thereof,  he  appended  to  his  petition  an  enormously  long 
volume  of  some  work  of  romance  in  which  a  police-captain  ap 
peared  on  every  tenth  page,  occasionally,  indeed,  in  an  intoxi 
cated  condition.  And  so,  to  avoid  any  unpleasantness,  we  had 
better  call  the  department  of  which  we  are  speaking  a  certain 
department. 

And  so,  in  a  certain  department  there  was  a  government  clerk;  a 
clerk  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  very  remarkable; 
he  was  short,  somewhat  pock-marked,  with  rather  reddish  hair 
and  rather  dim,  bleary  eyes,  with  a  small  bald  patch  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  with  wrinkles  on  both  sides  of  his  cheeks  and  the  sort 
of  complexion  which  is  usually  associated  with  haemorrhoids  .  . 
no  help  for  that,  it  is  the  Petersburg  climate.  As  for  his  grade  in 
the  service  (for  among  us  the  grade  is  what  must  be  put  first), 
he  was  what  is  called  a  perpetual  titular  councillor,  a  class  at 
which,  as  we  all  know,  various  writers  who  indulge  in  the  praise- 
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worthy  habit  of  attacking  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves 
jeer  and  jibe  to  their  hearts'  content.  This  clerk's  surname  was 
Bashmatchkin.  From  the  very  name  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  from  a  shoe  (bashmak}',  but  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  derived  from  a  shoe,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  and  even  his  brother-in-law, 
and  all  the  Bashmatchkins  without  exception  wore  boots,  which 
they  simply  re-soled  two  or  three  times  a  year.  His  name  was 
Akaky  Akakyevitch.  Perhaps  it  may  strike  the  reader  as  a 
rather  strange  and  far-fetched  name,  but  I  can  assure  him  that 
it  was  not  far-fetched  at  all,  that  the  circumstances  were  such 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  give  him  any  other  name. 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  born  towards  nightfall,  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  on  the  twenty-third  of  March.  His  mother, 
the  wife  of  a  government  clerk,  a  very  good  woman,  made  ar 
rangements  in  due  course  to  christen  the  child.  She  was  still 
lying  in  bed,  facing  the  door,  while  on  her  right  hand  stood  the 
godfather,  an  excellent  man  called  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Yeroshkin, 
one  of  the  head  clerks  of  the  Senate,  and  the  godmother,  the  wife 
of  a  police  official,  and  a  woman  of  rare  qualities.  Arina  Semyo- 
novna  Byelobryushkov.  Three  names  were  offered  to  the  happy 
mother  for  selection  —  Moky,  Sossy,  or  the  name  of  the  martyr 
Hozdazat.  "No/'  thought  the  poor  lady,  "they  are  all  such 
names!"  To  satisfy  her,  they  opened  the  calendar  at  another 
place,  and  the  names  which  turned  up  were:  Trifily,  Dula,  Vara- 
hasy.  "What  an  infliction!"  said  the  mother.  "What  names  they 
all  are!  I  really  never  heard  such  names.  Varadat  or  Varuh 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  Trifily  and  Varahasy!"  They  turned 
over  another  page  and  the  names  were;  Pavsikahy  and  Vahtisy. 
"Well,  I  see/'  said  the  mother,  "it  is  clear  that  it  is  his  fate. 
Since  that  is  how  it  is,  he  had  better  be  called  after  his  father,  his 
father  is  Akaky,  let  the  son  be  Akaky,  too."  This  was  how  he 
came  to  be  Akaky  Akakyevitch.  The  baby  was  christened  and 
cried  and  made  wry  faces  during  the  ceremony,  as  though  he 
foresaw  that  he  would  be  a  titular  councillor.  So  that  was  how 
it  all  came  to  pass.  We  have  recalled  it  here  so  that  the  reader 
may  see  for  himself  that  it  happened  quite  inevitably  and  that 
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to  give  him  any  other  name  was  out  of  the  question.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  remember  when  and  how  long  ago  he  entered  the 
department,  nor  who  gave  him  the  job.  However  many  directors 
and  higher  officials  of  all  sorts  came  and  went,  he  was  always  seen 
in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  position,  at  the  very  same  duty, 
precisely  the  same  copying  clerk,  so  that  they  used  to  declare  that 
he  must  have  been  born  a  copying  clerk  in  uniform  all  complete 
and  with  a  bald  patch  on  his  head.  No  respect  at  all  was  shown 
him  in  the  department.  The  porters,  far  from  getting  up  from 
their  seats  when  he  came  in,  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  a 
simple  fly  had  flown  across  the  vestibule.  His  superiors  treated 
him  with  a  sort  of  domineering  chilliness.  The  head  clerk's 
assistant  used  to  throw  papers  under  his  nose  without  even  saying: 
"Copy  this"  or  "Here  is  an  interesting,  nice  little  case"  or  some 
agreeable  remark  of  the  sort,  as  is  usually  done  in  tvell-behaved 
offices.  And  he  would  take  it,  gazing  only  at  the  paper  without 
looking  to  see  who  had  put  it  there  and  whether  he  had  the 
right  to  do  so;  he  would  take  it  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  copy  it. 
The  young  clerks  jeered  and  made  jokes  at  him  to  the  best  of  their 
clerkly  wit,  and  told  before  his  face  all  sorts  of  stories  of  their  own 
invention  about  him;  they  would  say  of  his  landlady,  an  old  wom 
an  of  seventy,  that  she  beat  him,  would  enquire  when  the  wed 
ding  was  to  take  place,  and  would  scatter  bits  of  paper  on  his 
head,  calling  them  snow.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  never  answered  a 
word,  however,  but  behaved  as  though  there  were  no  one  there. 
It  had  no  influence  on  his  work  even;  in  the  midst  of  all  this  teas 
ing,  he  never  made  a  single  mistake  in  his  copying.  Only  when  the 
jokes  were  too  unbearable,  when  they  jolted  his  arm  and  pre 
vented  him  from  going  on  with  his  work,  he  would  bring  out: 
"Leave  me  alone!  Why  do  you  insult  me?"  and  there  was  some 
thing  strange  in  the  words  and  in  the  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  There  was  a  note  in  it  of  something  that  aroused  com 
passion,  so  that  one  young  man,  new  to  the  office,  who,  following 
the  example  of  the  rest,  had  allowed  himself  to  mock  at  him, 
suddenly  stopped  as  though  cut  to  the  heart,  and  from  that  time 
forth,  everything  was,  as  it  were,  changed  and  appeared  in  a 
different  light  to  him.  Some  unnatural  force  seemed  to  thrust 
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him  away  from  the  companions  with  whom  he  had  become  ac 
quainted,  accepting  them  as  well-bred,  polished  people.  And  long 
afterwards,  at  moments  of  the  greatest  gaiety,  the  figure  of  the 
humble  little  clerk  with  a  bald  patch  on  his  head  rose  before  him 
with  his  heart-rending  words:  "Leave  me  alone!  Why  do  you  in 
sult  me?"  and  in  those  heart-rending  words  he  heard  others: 
"I  am  your  brother."  And  the  poor  young  man  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  many  times  afterwards  in  his  life  he  shuddered,  seeing 
how  much  inhumanity  there  is  in  man,  how  much  savage  bru 
tality  lies  hidden  under  refined,  cultured  politeness,  and,  my  God! 
even  in  a  man  whom  the  world  accepts  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honor.  .  .  . 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  lived  in  his  work  as  did 
Akaky  Akakyevitch.  To  say  that  he  was  zealous  in  his  work  is 
not  enough;  no,  he  loved  his  work.  In  it,  in  that  copying,  he 
found  a  varied  and  agreeable  world  of  his  own.  There  was  a  look 
of  enjoyment  on  his  face;  certain  letters  were  favorites  with  him, 
and  when  he  came  to  them  he  was  delighted;  he  chuckled  to  him 
self  and  winked  and  moved  his  lips,  so  that  it  seemed  as  though 
every  letter  his  pen  was  forming  could  be  read  in  his  face.  If 
rewards  had  been  given  according  to  the  measure  of  zeal  in  the 
service,  he  might  to  his  amazement  have  even  found  himself  a 
civil  councillor;  but  all  he  gained  in  the  service,  as  the  wits,  his 
fellow-clerks  expressed  ity  was  a  buckle  in  his  button-hole  and  a 
pain  in  his  back.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  no  notice  had 
ever  been  taken  of  him.  One  director,  being  a  good-natured  man 
and  anxious  to  reward  him  for  his  long  service,  sent  him  something 
a  little  more  important  than  his  ordinary  copying;  he  was  in 
structed  from  a  finished  document  to  make  some  sort  of  report 
for  another  office;  the  work  consisted  only  of  altering  the  headings 
and  in  places  changing  the  first  person  into  the  third.  This  cost 
him  such  an  effort  that  it  threw  him  into  a  regular  perspiration: 
he  mopped  his  brow  and  said  at  last,  "No,  better  let  me  copy 
something." 

From  that  time  forth  they  left  him  to  go  on  copying  forever. 
It  seemed  as  though  nothing  in  the  world  existed  for  him  outside 
his  copying.  He  gave  no  thought  at  all  to  his  clothes;  his  uniform 
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was  —  well,  not  green  but  some  sort  of  rusty,  muddy  color.  His 
collar  was  very  short  and  narrow,  so'that,  although  his  neck  was 
not  particularly'  long,  yet,  standing  out  of  the  collar,  it  looked 
as  immensely  long  as  those  of  the  plaster  kittens  that  wag  their 
heads  and  are  carried  about  on  trays  on  the  heads  of  dozens  of 
foreigners  living  in  Russia.  And  there  were  always  things  stick 
ing  to  his  uniform,  either  bits  of  hay  or  threads;  moreover,  he 
had  a  special  art  of  passing  under  a  window  at  the  very  moment 
when  various  rubbish  was  being  flung  out  into  the  street,  and  so 
was  continually  carrying  off  bits  of  melon  rind  and  similar  litter 
on  his  hat.  He  had  never  once  in  his  life  noticed  what  was  being 
done  and  going  on  in  the  street,  all  those  things  at  which,  as  we 
all  know,  his  colleagues,  the  young  clerks,  always  stare,  carrying 
their  sharp  sight  so  far  even  as  to  notice  any  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pavement  with  a  trouser  strap  hanging  loose  —  a 
detail  which  always  calls  forth  a  sly  grin.  Whatever  Akaky 
Akakyevitch  looked  at,  he  saw  nothing  anywhere  but  his  clear, 
evenly  written  lines,  and  only  perhaps  when  a  horse's  head  sud 
denly  appeared  from  nowhere  just  on  his  shoulder,  and  its  nostrils 
blew  a  perfect  gale  upon  his  cheek,  did  he  notice  that  he  was  not 
in  the  middle  of  his  writing,  but  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

On  reaching  home,  he  would  sit  down  at  once  to  the  table, 
hurriedly  sup  his  soup  and  eat  a  piece  of  beef  with  an  onion; 
he  did  not  notice  the  taste  at  all,  but  ate  it  all  up  together  with 
the  flies  and  anything  else  that  Providence  chanced  to  send  him. 
When  he  felt  that  his  stomach  was  beginning  to  be  full,  he  would 
rise  up  from  the  table,  get  out  a  bottle  of  ink  and  set  to  copying 
the  papers  he  had  brought  home  with  him.  When  he  had  none 
to  do,  he  would  make  a  copy  expressly  for  his  own  pleasure, 
particularly  if  the  document  were  remarkable  not  for  the  beauty 
of  its  style  but  for  the  fact  of  its  being  addressed  to  some  new 
or  important  personage. 

Even  at  those  hours  when  the  gray  Petersburg  sky  is  completely 
overcast  and  the  whole  population  of  clerks  have  dined  and  eaten 
their  fill,  each  as  best  he  can,  according  to  the  salary  he  receives 
and  his  personal  tastes;  when  they  are  all  resting  after  the  scratch 
ing  of  pens  and  bustle  of  the  office,  their  own  necessary  work  and 
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other   people's,    and   all  the  tasks   that   an   over-zealous  man 
voluntarily  sets  himself  even  beyond  what  is  necessary;  when  the 
clerks  are  hastening  to  devote  what  is  left  of  their  time  to  pleasure; 
some  more  enterprising  are  flying  to  the  theatre,  others  to  the 
street  to  spend  their  leisure,  staring  at  women's  hats,  some  to 
spend  the  evening  paying  compliments  to  some  attractive  girl, 
the  star  of  a  little  official  circle,  while  some  —  and  this  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all  —  go  simply  to  a  fellow-clerk's  flat  on  the 
third  or  fourth  story,  two  little  rooms  with  an  entry  or  a  kitchen, 
with  some  pretentions  to  style,  with  a  lamp  or  some  such  article 
that  has  cost  many  sacrifices  of  dinners  and  excursions  —  at  the 
time  when  all  the  clerks  are  scattered  about  the  little  flats  of  their 
friends,  playing  a  tempestuous  game  of  whist,  sipping  tea  out  of 
glasses  to  the  accompaniment  of  farthing  rusks,  sucking  in  smoke 
from  long  pipes,  telling,  as  the  cards  are  dealt,  some  scandal  that 
has  floated  down  from  higher  circles,  a  pleasure  which  the  Russian 
can  never  by  any  possibility  deny  himself,  or,  when  there  is 
nothing  better  to  talk  about,  repeating  the  everlasting  anecdote 
of  the  commanding  officer  who  was  told  that  the  tail  had  been  cut 
off  the  horse  on  the  Falconet  monument  —  in  short,  even  when 
every  one  was  eagerly  seeking  entertainment,  Akaky  Akakyevitch 
did  not  give  himself  up  to  any  amusement.    No  one  could  say 
that  they  had  ever  seen  him  at  an  evening  party.   After  working 
to  his  heart's  content,  he  would  go  to  bed,  smili'ng  at  the  thought 
of  the  next  day  and  wondering  what  God  would  send  him  to  copy. 
So  flowed  on  the  peaceful  life  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  be  con 
tent  with  his  fate  on  a  salary  of  four  hundred  roubles,  and  so 
perhaps  it  would  have  flowed  on  to  extreme  old  age,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  various  calamities  that  bestrew  the  path  through 
life,  not  only  of  titular,  but  even  of  privy,  actual  court  and  all 
other  councillors,  even  those  who  neither  give  council  to  others 
nor  accept  it  themselves. 

There  is  in  Petersburg  a  mighty  foe  of  all  who  receive  a  salary 
of  four  hundred  roubles  or  about  that  sum.  That  foe  is  none  other 
than  our  northern  frost,  although  it  is  said  to  be  very  good  for 
the  health.  Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  precisely  at 
the  hour  when  the  streets  are  full  of  clerks  going  to  their  de- 
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partments,  the  frost  begins  giving  such  sharp  and  stinging  flips 
at  all  their  noses  indiscriminately  that  the  poor  fellows  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them.    At  that  time,  when  even  those  in 
the  higher  grade  have  a  pain  in  their  brows  and  tears  in  their  eyes 
from  the  frost,  the  poor  titular  councillors  are  sometimes  almost 
defenceless.   Their  only  protection  lies  in  running  as  fast  as  they 
can  through  five  or  six  streets  in  a  wretched,  thin  little  overcoat 
and  then  warming  their  feet  thoroughly  in  the  porter's  room,  till 
all  their  faculties  and  qualifications  for  their  various  duties  thaw 
again  after  being  frozen  on  the  way.    Akaky  Akakyevitch  had 
for  some  time  been  feeling  that  his  back  and  shoulders  were 
particularly  nipped  by  the  cold,  although  he  did  try  to  run  the 
regular  distance  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  wondered  at  last  whether 
there  were  any  defects  in  his  overcoat.   After  examining  it  thor 
oughly  in  the  privacy  of  his  home,  he  discovered  that  in  two  or 
three  places,  to  wit  on  the  back  and  the  shoulders,  it  had  be 
come  a  regular  sieve;  the  cloth  was  so  worn  that  you  could  see 
through  it  and  the  lining  was  coming  out.    I  must  observe  that 
Akaky  Akakyevitch 's  overcoat  had  also  served  as  a  butt  for  the 
jibes  of  the  clerks.    It  had  even  been  deprived  of  the  honorable 
name  of  overcoat  and  had  been  referred  to  as  the  "dressing 
jacket."   It  was  indeed  of  rather  a  strange  make.   Its  collar  had 
been  growing  smaller  year  by  year  as  it  served  to  patch  the  other 
parts.    The  patches  were  not  good  specimens  of  the  tailor's  art, 
and  they  certainly  looked  clumsy  and  ugly.   On  seeing  what  was 
wrong,  Akaky  Akakyevitch  decided  that  he  would  have  to  take 
the  overcoat  to  Petrovitch,  a  tailor  who  lived  on  a  fourth  story 
up  a  back  staircase,  and,  in  spite  of  having  only  one  eye  and  being 
pock-marked  all  over  his  face,  was  rather  -successful  in  repairing 
the  trousers  and  coats  of  clerks  and  others — that  is,  when  he  was 
sober,  be  it  understood,  and  had  no  other  enterprise  in  his  mind. 
Of  this  tailor  I  ought  not,  of  course,  to  say  much,  but  since 
it  is  now  the  rule  that  the  character  of  every  person  in  a  novel 
must  be  completely  drawn,  well,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  here  is 
Petrovitch  too.  At  first  he  was  called  simply  Grigory,  and  was  a 
serf  belonging  to  some  gentleman  or  other.  He  began  to  be  called 
Petrovitch  from  the  time  that  he  got  his  freedom  and  began  to 
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drink  rather  heavily  on  every  holiday,  at  first  only  on  the  chief 
holidays,  but  afterwards  on  all  church  holidays  indiscriminately, 
wherever  there  is  a  cross  in  the  calendar.  On  that  side  he  was 
true  to  the  customs  of  his  forefathers,  and  when  he  quarrelled 
with  his  wife  used  to  call  her  "a  worldly  woman  and  a  German/* 
Since  we  have  now  mentioned  the  wife,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  about  her  too,  but  unfortunately  not  much  is 
known  about  her,  except  indeed  that  Petrovitch  had  a  wife  and 
that  she  wore  a  cap  and  not  a  kerchief,  but  apparently  she 
could  not  boast  of  beauty;  anyway,  none  but  soldiers  of  the 
Guards  peeped  under  her  cap  when  they  met  her,  and  they 
twitched  their  moustaches  and  gave  vent  to  a  rather  peculiar 
sound. 

As  he  climbed  the  stairs,  leading  to  Petrovitch's  — which,  to 
do  them  justice,  were  all  soaked  with  water  and  slops  and  satur 
ated  through  and  through  with  that  smell  of  spirits  which  makes 
the  eyes  smart,  and  is,  as  we  all  know,  inseparable  from  the  back 
stairs  of  Petersburg  houses  —  Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  already 
wondering  how  much  Petrovitch  would  ask  for  the  job,  and  in 
wardly  resolving  not  to  give  more  than  two  roubles.  The  door 
was  open,  for  Petrovitch's  wife  was  frying  some  fish  and  had  so 
filled  the  kitchen  with  smoke  that  you  could  not  even  see  the 
black-beetles.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  crossed  the  kitchen  unnoticed 
by  the  good  woman,  and  walked  at  last  into  a  room  where  he  saw 
Petrovitch  sitting  on  a  big,  wooden,  unpainted  table  with  his  legs 
tucked  under  him  like  a  Turkish  Pasha.  The  feet,  as  is  usual 
with  tailors  when  they  sit  at  work,  were  bare;  and  the  first  object 
that  caught  Akaky  Akakyevitch's  eye  was  the  big  toe,  with  which 
he  was  already  familiar,  with  a  misshapen  nail  as  thick  and  strong 
as  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Round  Petrovitch's  neck  hung  a  skein 
Df  silk  and  another  of  thread  and  on  his  knees  was  a  rag  of  some 
sort.  He  had  for  the  last  three  minutes  been  trying  to  thread  his 
needle,  but  could  not  get  the  thread  into  the  eye  and  so  was  very 
ingry  with  the  darkness  and  indeed  with  the  thread  itself,  mut 
tering  in  an  undertone:  "It  won't  go  in,  the  savage!  You  wear 
ne  out,  you  rascal"  Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  vexed  that  he  had 
:ome  just  at  the  minute  when  Petrovitch  was  in  a  bad  humor; 
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he  liked  to  give  him  an  order  when  he  was  a  little  "elevated," 
or,  as  his  wife  expressed  it,  "had  fortified  himself  with  fizz,  the 
one-eyed  devil/3  In  such  circumstances  Petrovitch  was  as  a  rule 
very  ready  to  give  way  and  agree,  and  invariably  bowed  and 
thanked  him,  indeed.  Afterwards,  it  is  true,  his  wife  would  come 
wailing  that  her  husband  had  been  drunk  and  so  had  asked  too 
little,  but  adding  a  single  ten-kopeck  piece  would  settle  that. 
But  on  this  occasion  Petrovitch  was  apparently  sober  and  con 
sequently  curt,  unwilling  to  bargain,  and  the  devil  knows  what 
price  he  would  be  ready  to  lay  on.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  perceived 
this,  and  was,  as  the  saying  is,  beating  a  retreat,  but  things  had 
gone  too  far,  for  Petrovitch  was  screwing  up  his  solitary  eye  very 
attentively  at  him  and  Akaky  Akakyevitch  involuntarily  brought 
out:  "Good  day,  Petrovitch!"  "I  wish  you  a  good  day,  sir," 
said  Petrovitch,  and  squinted  at  Akaky  Akakyevitch's  hands, 
trying  to  discover  what  sort  of  goods  he  had  brought. 

"Here  I  have  come  to  you,  Petrovitch,  do  you  see  .  .  .   !" 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Akaky  Akakyevitch  for  the  most  part 
explained  himself  by  apologies,  vague  phrases,  and  particles 
which  have  absolutely  no  significance  whatever.  If  the  subject 
were  a  very  difficult  one,  it  was  his  habit  indeed  to  leave  his  sen 
tences  quite  unfinished,  so  that  very  often  after  a  sentence  had 
begun  with  the  words,  "It  really  is,  don't  you  know  ..." 
nothing  at  all  would  follow  and  he  himself  would  be  quite  oblivi 
ous,  supposing  he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Petrovitch,  and  at  the  same  time  with  his 
solitary  eye  he  scrutinized  his  whole  uniform  from  the  collar  t(f 
the  sleeves,  the  back,  the  skirts,  the  button  holes — with  all  of 
which  he  was  very  familiar,  they  were  all  his  own  work.  Such 
scrutiny  is  habitual  with  tailors,  it  is  the  first  thing  they  do  on 
meeting  one.  '• 

"It's  like  this,  Petrovitch  ...  the  overcoat,  the  cloth  .  .  . 
you  see  everywhere  else  it  is  quite  strong;  it's  a  little  dusty  and 
looks  as  though  it  were  old,  but  it  is  new  and  it  is  only  in  one 
place  just  a  little  ...  on  the  back,  and  just  a  little  worn  on 
one  shoulder  and  on  this  shoulder,  too,  a  little  ...  do  you  see  ? 
that's  all,  and  it's  not  much  work.  ..." 
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Petrovitch  took  the  "dressing  jacket/'  first  spread  it  out  over 
the  table,  examined  it  for  a  long  time,  shook  his  head  and  put  his 
hand  out  to  the  window  for  a  round  snuff-box  with  a  portrait 
on  the  lid  of  some  general — which  precisely  I  can't  say,  for  a 
finger  had  been  thrust  through  the  spot  where  a  face  should  have 
been,  and  the  hole  had  been  pasted  up  with  a  square  bit  of  paper. 
After  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  Petrovitch  held  the  "dressing 
jacket"  up  in  his  hands  and  looked  at  it  against  the  light,  and 
again  he  shook  his  head;  then  he  turned  it  with  the  lining  up 
wards  and  once  more  shook  his  head;  again  he  took  off  the  lid 
with  the  general  pasted  up  with  paper  and  stuffed  a  pinch  into 
his  nose,  shut  the  box,  put  it  away  and  at  last  said:  "No,  it 
can't  be  repaired;  a  wretched  garment!"  Akaky  Akakyevitch's 
heart  sank  at  those  words. 

"Why  can't  it,  Petrovitch?"  he  said,  almost  in  the  imploring 
voice  of  a  child.  "Why,  the  only  thing  is  it  is  a  bit  worn  on  the 
shoulders;  why,  you  have  got  some  little  pieces.  ..." 

"Yes,  the  pieces  will  be  found  all  right,"  said  Petrovitch, 
"but  it  .can't  be  patched,  the  stuff  is  quite  rotten;  if  you  put  a 
needle  in  it,  it  would  give  way/' 

"Let  it  give  way,  but  you  just  put  a  patch  on  it." 

"There  is  nothing  to  put  a  patch  on.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
to  hold  on  to;  there  is  a  great  strain  on  it,  it  is  not  worth  calling 
cloth,  it  would  fly  away  at  a  breath  of  wind." 

"Well,  then,  strengthen  it  with  something — upon  my  word 
really,  this  is  ...  !" 

"No,"  said  Petrovitch  resolutely,  "there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
the  thing  is  no  good  at  all.  You  had  far  better,  when  the  cold 
winter  weather  comes,  make  yourself  leg  wrappings  out  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  warmth  in  stockings,  the  Germans  invented  them 
just  to  make  money."  (Petrovitch  was  fond  of  a  dig  at  the 
Germans  occasionally.)  "And  as  for  the  overcoat,  it  is  clear  that 
you  will  have  to  have  a  new  one." 

At  the  word  "new"  there  was  a  mist  before  Akaky  Akakye- 
vitch's  eyes,  and  everything  in  the  room  seemed  blurred.  He 
could  see  nothing  clearly  but  the  general  with  the  piece  of  paper 
over  his  face  on  the  lid  of  Petrovitch's  snuff-box. 
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"A  new  one?"  he  said,  still  feeling  as  though  he  were  in  a 
dream;  "why,  I  haven't  the  money  for  it." 

"Yes,  a  new  one,"  Petrovitch  repeated  with  barbarous  com 
posure. 

"Well,  and  if  I  did  have  a  new  one,  how  much  would  it  .  .  .   ?" 

"You  mean  what  will  it  cost?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  three  fifty-rouble  notes  or  more,"  said  Petrovitch,  and 
he  compressed  his  lips  significantly.  He  was  very  fond  of  making 
an  effect,  he  was  fond  of  suddenly  disconcerting  a  man  completely 
and  then  squinting  sideways  to  see  what  sort  of  a  face  he  made. 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  for  an  overcoat,"  screamed  poor 
Akaky  Akakyevitch — it  was  perhaps  the  first  time  he  had 
screamed  in  his  life,  for  he  was  always  distinguished  by  the  soft 
ness  of  his  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Petrovitch,  "and  even  then  it's  according  to  the 
coat.  If  I  were  to  put  marten  on  the  collar,  and  add  a  hood  with 
silk  linings,  it  would  come  to  two  hundred." 

"Petrovitch,  please,"  said  Akaky  Akakyevitch  in  an  implor 
ing  voice,  not  hearing  and  not  trying  to  hear  what  Petrovitch 
said,  and  missing  all  his  effects,  "do  repair  it  somehow,  so  that 
it  will  serve  a  little  longer." 

"No,  that  would  be  wasting  work  and  spending  money  for 
nothing,"  said  Petrovitch,  and  after  that  Akaky  Akakyevitch 
went  away  completely  crushed,  and  when  he  had  gone  Petrovitch 
remained  standing  for  a  long  time  with  his  lips  pursed  up  signifi 
cantly  before  he  took  up  his  work  again,  feeling  pleased  that  he  had 
not  demeaned  himself  nor  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  tailor's  art. 

When  he  got  into  the  street,  Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  as 
though  in  a  dream.  "So  that  is  how  it  is,"-  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  really  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  ..."  and  then  after  a 
pause  he  added,  "So  there  it  is!  so  that's  how  it  is  at  last!  and 
I  really  could  never  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  so.  And 
there  ..."  There  followed  another  long  silence,  after  which 
he  brought  out:  "So  there  it  is!  well,  it  really  is  so  utterly  un 
expected  .  .  .  who  would  have  thought  .  .  .  what  a  circum 
stance.  .  .  ."  Saying  this,  instead  of  going  home  he  walked  off 
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in  quite  the  opposite  direction  without  suspecting  what  he  was 
doing.  On  the  way  a  clumsy  sweep  brushed  the  whole  of  his 
sooty  side  against  him  and  blackened  all  his  shoulder;  a  regular 
hatful  of  plaster  scattered  upon  him  from  the  top  of  a  house 
that  was  being  built.  He  noticed  nothing  of  this,  and  only  after 
he  had  jostled  against  a  sentry  who  had  set  his  halberd  down 
beside  him  and  was  shaking  some  snuff  out  of  his  horn  into  his 
rough  fist,  he  came  to  himself  a  little  and  then  only  because  the 
sentry  said:  "Why  are  you  poking  yourself  right  in  one's  face, 
haven't  you  the  pavement  to  yourself?"  This  made  him  look 
round  and  turn  homeward;  only  there  he  began  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  to  see  his  position  in  a  clear  and  true  light  and  began 
talking  to  himself  no  longer  incoherently  but  reasonably  and 
openly  as  with  a  sensible  friend  with  whom  one  can  discuss  the 
most  intimate  and  vital  matters.  "No,  indeed/'  said  Akaky 
Akakyevitch,  "it  is  no  use  talking  to  Petrovitch  now;  just  now 
he  really  is  ...  his  wife  must  have  been  giving  it  to  him.  I 
had  better  go  to  him  on  Sunday  morning;  after  the  Saturday 
evening  he  will  be  squinting  and  sleepy,  so  he'll  want  a  little  drink 
to  carry  it  off  and  his  wife  won't  give  him  a  penny.  I'll  slip  ten 
kopecks  into  his  hand  and  then  he  will  be  more  accommodating 
and  maybe  take  the  overcoat.  .  .  /' 

So  reasoning  with  himself,  Akaky  Akakyevitch  cheered  up 
and  waited  until  the  next  Sunday;  then,  seeing  from  a  distance 
Petrovitch's  wife  leaving  the  house,  he  went  straight  in.  Petro 
vitch  certainly  was  very  tipsy  after  the  Saturday.  He  could 
hardly  hold  his  head  up  and  was  very  drowsy:  but,  for  all  that, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  what  he  was  speaking  about,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  devil  had  nudged  him.  "I  can't,"  he  said,  "you  must 
kindly  order  a  new*  one."  Akaky  Akakyevitch  at  once  slipped 
a  ten-kopeck  piece  into  his  hand.  "I  thank  you,  sir,  I  will  have 
just  a  drop  to  your  health,  but  don't  trouble  yourself  about  the 
overcoat;  it  is  not  a  bit  of  good  for  anything.  I'll  make  you  a 
fine  new  coat,  you  can  trust  me  for  that/' 

Akaky  Akakyevitch  would  have  said  mor6  about  repairs,  but 
Petrovitch,  without  listening,  said:  "A  new  one  now  I'll  make 
you  without  fail;  you  can  rely  upon  that,  I'll  do  my  best.  It 
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could  even  be  like  the  fashion  that  has  come  in  with  the  collar 
to  button  with  silver  claws  under  applique." 

Then  Akaky  Akakyevitch  saw  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
a  new  overcoat  and  he  was  utterly  depressed.  How  indeed,  for 
what,  with  what  money  could  he  get  it?  Of  course  he  could  to 
some  extent  rely  on  the  bonus  for  the  coming  holiday,  but  that 
money  had  long  ago  been  appropriated  and  its  use  determined 
beforehand.  It  was  needed  for  new  trousers  and  to  pay  the  cob 
bler  an  old  debt  for  putting  some  new  tops  to  some  old  boot 
legs,  and  he  had  to  order  three  shirts  from  a  seamstress  as  well 
as  two  specimens  of  an  undergarment  which  it  is  improper  to 
mention  in  print;  in  short,  all  that  money  absolutely  must  be 
spent,  and  even  if  the  director  were  to  be  so  gracious  as  to  assign 
him  a  gratuity  of  forty-five  or  even  fifty,  instead  of  forty  roubles, 
there  would  be  still  left  a  mere  trifle,  which  would  be  but  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  beside  the  fortune  needed  for  an  overcoat. 
Though,  of  course,  he  knew  that  Petrovitch  had  a  strange  craze 
for  suddenly  putting  on  the  devil  knows  what  enormous  price, 
so  that  at  times  his  own  wife  could  not  help  crying  out:  "Why, 
you  are  out  of  your  wits,  you  idiot!  Another  time  he'll  under 
take  a  job  for  nothing,  and  here  the  devil  has  bewitched  him  to 
ask  more  than  he  is  worth  himself."  Though,  of  course,  he  knew 
that  Petrovitch  would  undertake  to  make  it  for  eighty  roubles, 
still  where  would  he  get  those  eighty  roubles?  He  might  manage 
half  of  that  sum;  half  of  it  could  be  found,  perhaps  even  a  little 
more;  but  where  could  he  get  the  other  half?  .  .  .  But,  first  of 
all,  the  reader  ought  to  know  where  that  first  half  was  to  be 
found.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  had  the  habit  every  time  he  spent 
a  rouble  of  putting  aside  two  kopecks  in  a  little  locked-up  box 
with  a  slit  in  the  lid  for  slipping  the  money  in.  At  the  end  of 
every  half-year  he  would  inspect  the  pile  of  coppers  there  and 
change  them  for  small  silver.  He  had  done  this  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  many  years  the  sum  had  mounted  up  to 
forty  roubles  and  so  he  had  half  the  money  in  his  hands,  but 
where  was  he  to  get  the  other  half,  where  was  he  to  get  another 
forty  roubles?  Akaky  Akakyevitch  pondered  and  pondered  and 
decided  at  last  that  he  would  have  to  diminish  his  ordinary 
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expenses,  at  least  for  a  year;  give  up  burning  candles  in  the  eve 
ning,  and  if  he  had  to  do  anything  he  must  go  into  the  landlady's 
room  and  work  by  her  candle;  that  as  he  walked  along  the  streets 
he  must  walk  as  lightly  and  carefully  as  possible,  almost  on  tip 
toe,  on  the  cobbles  and  flagstones,  so  that  his  soles  might  last  a 
little  longer  than  usual;  that  he  must  send  his  linen  to  the  wash 
less  frequently,  and  that,  to  preserve  it  from  being  worn,  he 
must  take  it  off  every  day  when  he  came  home  and  sit  in  a  thin 
cotton-shoddy  dressing-gown,  a  very  ancient  garment  which 
Time  itself  had  spared.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  found  it  at  first 
rather  hard  to  get  used  to  these  privations,  but  after  a  while  it 
became  a  habit  and  went  smoothly  enough — he  even  became 
quite  accustomed  to  being  hungry  in  the  evening;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  spiritual  nourishment,  for  he  carried  ever  in  his 
thoughts  the  idea  of  his  future  overcoat.  His  whole  existence 
had  in  a  sense  become  fuller,  as  though  he  had  married,  as  though 
some  other  person  were  present  with  him,  as  though  he  were 
no  longer  alone,  but  an  agreeable  companion  had  consented  to 
walk  the  path  of  life  hand  in  hand  with  him,  and  that  companion 
was  no  other  than  the  new  overcoat  with  its  thick  wadding  and 
its  strong,  durable  lining.  He  became,  as  it  were,  more  alive, 
even  more  strong-willed,  like  a  man  who  has  set  before  himself  a 
definite  aim.  Uncertainty,  indecision,  in  fact  all  the  hesitating  and 
Vague  characteristics  vanished  from  his  face  and  his  manners. 
At  times  there  was  a  gleam  in  his  eyes,  indeed,  the  most 
bold  and  audacious  ideas  flashed  through  his  mind.  Why  not 
really  have  marten  on  the  collar?  Meditation  on  the  subject 
always  made  him  absent-minded.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was 
copying  a  document,  he  very  nearly  made  a  mistake,  so  that  he 
almost  cried  out  "ough"  aloud  and  crossed  himself.  At  least 
once  every  month  he  went  to  Petrovitch  to  talk  about  the  over 
coat,  where  it  would  be  best  to  buy  the  cloth,  and  what  color 
it  should  be,  and  what  price,  and,  though  he  returned  home  a 
little  anxious,  he  was  always  pleased  at  the  thought  that  at  last 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  everything  would  be  bought  and  the 
overcoat  would  be  made.  Things  moved  even  faster  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  director  bestowed 
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on  Akaky  Akakyevitch  a  gratuity  of  no  less  than  sixty 
roubles.  Whether  it  was  that  he  had  an  inkling  that  Akaky 
Akakyevitch  needed  a  greatcoat,  or  whether  it  happened  so  by 
chance,  owing  to  this  he  found  he  had  twenty  roubles  extra. 
This  circumstance  hastened  the  course  of  affairs.  Another  two 
or  three  months  of  partial  fasting  and  Akaky  Akakyevitch  had 
actually  saved  up  nearly  eighty  roubles.  His  heart,  as  a  rule 
very  tranquil,  began  to  throb.  The  very  first  day  he  set  off  in 
company  with  Petrovitch  to  the  shops.  They  bought  some  very 
good  cloth,  and  no  wonder,  since  they  had  been  thinking  of  it 
for  more  than  six  months  before,  and  scarcely  a  month  had 
passed  without  their  going  to  the  shop  to  compare,  prices;  now 
Petrovitch  himself  declared  that  there  was  no  better  cloth  to 
be  had.  For  the  lining  they  chose  calico,  but  of  a  stout  quality, 
which  in  Petrovitch's  words  was  even  better  than  silk,  and 
actually  as  strong  and  handsome  to  look  at.  Marten  they  did? 
not  buy,  because  it  certainly  was  dear,  but  instead  they  chose 
cat  fur,  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  shop — cat  which  in  the  dis 
tance  might  almost  be  taken  for  marten.  Petrovitch  was  busy 
over  the  coat  for  a  whole  fortnight,  because  there  were  a  great 
many  button  holes,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  ready  sooner. 
Petrovitch  asked  twelve  roubles  for  the  work;  less  than  that  it 
hardly  could  have  been,  everything  was  sewn  with  silk,  with 
fine  double  seams,  and  Petrovitch  went  over  every  seam  after 
wards  with  his  own  teeth,  imprinting  various  figures  with  them. 
It  was  ...  it  is  hard  to  say  precisely  on  what  day,  but  prob 
ably  on  the  most  triumphant  day  of  the  life  of  Akaky  Akakye 
vitch  that  Petrovitch  at  last  brought  the  overcoat.  He  brought 
it  in  the  morning,  just  before  it  was  time  to  set  off  for  the  depart 
ment.  The  overcoat  could  not  have  arrived  more  in  the  nick  of 
time,  for  rather  sharp  frosts  were  just  beginning  and  seemed 
threatening  to  be  even  more  severe.  Petrovitch  brought  the 
greatcoat  himself  as  a  good  tailor  should.  There  was  an  expres 
sion  of  importance  on  his  face,  such  as  Akaky  Akakyevitch  had 
never  seen  there  before.  He  seemed  fully  conscious  of  having 
completed  a  work  of  no  little  moment  and  of  having  shown  in 
his  own  person  the  gulf  that  separates  tailors  who  only  put  in 
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linings  and  do  repairs  from  those  who  make  up  new  materials. 
He  took  the  greatcoat  out  of  the  pocket-handkerchief  in  which 
he  had  brought  it  (the  pocket-handkerchief  had  just  come  home 
from  the  wash),  he  then  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  for 
future  use.  After  taking  out  the  overcoat,  he  looked  at  it  with 
much  pride  and,  holding  it  in  both  hands,  threw  it  very  deftly 
over  Akaky  Akakyevitch's  shoulders,  then  pulled  it  down  and 
smoothed  it  out  behind  with  his  hands;  then  draped  it  about 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  with  somewhat  jaunty  carelessness.  The 
latter,  as  a  man  advanced  in  years,  wished  to  try  it  with  his  arms 
in  the  sleeves.  Petrovitch  helped  him  to  put  it  on,  and  it  ap 
peared  that,  it  looked  splendid  too  with  his  arms  in  the  sleeves. 
In  fact  it  turned  out  that  the  overcoat  was  completely  and  en 
tirely  successful.  Petrovitch  did  not  let  slip  the  occasion  for 
observing  that  it  was  only  because  he  lived  in  a  small  street  and 
had  no  signboard,  and  because  he  had  known  Akaky  Akakye 
vitch  so  long,  that  he  had  done  it  so  cheaply,  but  on  the  Nevsky 
Prospect  they  would  have  asked  him  seventy-five  roubles  for  the 
work  alone.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  had  no  inclination  to  discuss 
this  with  Petrovitch,  besides  he  was  frightened  of  the  big  sums 
that  Petrovitch  was  fond  of  flinging  airily  about  in  conversa 
tion.  He  paid  him,  thanked  him,  and  went  off  on  the  spot,  with 
his  new  overcoat  on,  to  the  department.  Petrovitch  followed 
him  out  and  stopped  in  the  street,  staring  for  a  good  time  at  the 
coat  from  a  distance  and  then  purposely  turned  off  and,  taking 
a  short  cut  by  a  side  street,  came  back  into  the  street  and  got 
another  view  of  the  coat  from  the  other  side,  that  is,  from  the 
front. 

Meanwhile  Akaky  Akakyevitch  walked  along  with  every 
emotion  in  its  most  holiday  mood.  He  felt  every  second  that 
he  had  a  new  overcoat  on  his  shoulders,  and  several  times  he 
actually  laughed  from  inward  satisfaction.  Indeed,  it  had  two 
advantages,  one  that  it  was  warm  and  the  other  that  it  was  good. 
He  did  not  notice  the  way  at  all  and  found  himself  all  at  once 
at  the  department;  in  the  porter's  room  he  took  off  the  over 
coat,  looked  it  over  and  put  it  in  the  porter's  special  care.  I  can 
not  tell  how  it  happened,  but  all  at  once  every  one  in  the 
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department  learned  that  Akaky  Akakyevitch  had  a  new  overcoat 
and  that  the  "dressing  jacket "  no  longer  existed.  They  all  ran 
out  at  once  into  the  porter's  room  to  look  at  Akaky  Akakye- 
vitch's  new  overcoat,  they  began  welcoming  him  and  congratu 
lating  him  so  that  at  first  he  could  do  nothing  but  smile  and 
afterwards  felt  positively  abashed.  When,  coming  up  to  him, 
they  all  began  saying  that  he  must  "sprinkle"  the  new  over 
coat  and  that  he  ought  at  least  to  stand  them  all  a  supper, 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  lost  his  head  completely  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  how  to  get  out  of  it,  nor  what  to  answer.  A  few  min 
utes  later,  flushing  crimson,  he  even  began  assuring  them  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  was  not  a  new  overcoat  at  all,  that  it 
was  just  nothing,  that  it  was  an  old  overcoat.  At  last  one  of  the 
clerks,  indeed  the  assistant  of  the  head  clerk  of  the  room,  prob 
ably  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  proud  and  was  able  to  get 
on  with  those  beneath  him,  said:  "So  be  it,  I'll  give  a  party 
instead  of  Akaky  Akakyevitch  and  invite  you  all  to  tea  with 
me  this  evening;  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  is  my  name-day." 
The  clerks  naturally  congratulated  the  assistant  head  clerk  and 
eagerly  accepted  the  invitation.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  begin 
ning  to  make  excuses,  but  they  all  declared  that  it  was  uncivil 
of  him,  that  it  was  simply  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  and  that  he 
could  not  possibly  refuse.  However,  he  felt  pleased  about  it 
afterwards  when  he  remembered  that  through  this  he  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  out  in  the  evening,  too,  in  his  new 
overcoat.  That  whole  day  was  for  Akaky  Akakyevitch  the  most 
triumphant  and  festive  day  in  his  life.  He  returned  home  in  the 
happiest  frame  of  mind,  took  off  the  overcoat  and  hung  it  care 
fully  on  the  wall,  admiring  the  cloth  and  lining  once  more,  and 
then  pulled  out  his  old  "dressing  jacket,"  now  completely  com 
ing  to  pieces,  on  purpose  to  compare  them.  He  glanced  at  it  and 
positively  laughed,  the  difference  was  so  immense!  And  long 
afterwards  he  went  on  laughing  at  dinner,  as  the  position  in  which 
the  "dressing  jacket"  was  placed  recurred  to  his  mind.  He  dined 
in  excellent  spirits  and  after  dinner  wrote  nothing,  no  papers  at 
all,  but  just  took  his  ease  for  a  little  while  on  his  bed,  till  it  got 
dark,  then,  without  putting  things  off,  he  dressed,  put  on  his 
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overcoat,  and  went  out  into  the  street.  Where  precisely  the 
clerk  who  had  invited  him  lived  we  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot 
tell;  our  memory  is  beginning  to  fail  sadly,  and  everything  there 
is  in  Petersburg,  all  the  streets  and  houses,  are  so  blurred  and 
muddled  in  our  head  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  business  to  put 
anything  in  orderly  fashion.  However  that  may  have  been, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  clerk  lived  in  the  better  part  of  the 
town  and  consequently  a  very  long  distance  from  Akaky  Akakye- 
vitch.  At  first  the  latter  had  to  walk  through  deserted  streets, 
scantily  lighted,  but  as  he  approached  his  destination  the  streets 
became  more  lively,  more  full  of  people,  and  more  brightly 
lighted;  passers-by  began  to  be  more  frequent,  ladies  began  to 
appear,  here  and  there,  beautifully  dressed,  beaver  collars  were 
to  be  seen  on  the  men.  Cabmen  with  wooden  trelliswork  sledges, 
studded  with  gilt  nails,  were  less  frequently  to  be  met;  on  the 
other  hand,  jaunty  drivers  in  raspberry  colored  velvet  caps 
with  varnished  sledges  and  bearskin  rugs  appeared,  and  carriages 
with  decorated  boxes  dashed  along  the  streets,  their  wheels 
crunching  through  the  snow. 

Akaky  Akakyevitch  looked  at  all  this  as  a  novelty;  for  several 
years  he  had  not  gone  out  into  the  streets  in  the  evening.  He 
stopped  with  curiosity  before  a  lighted  shop-window  to  look  at 
a  picture  in  which  a  beautiful  woman  was  represented  in  the  act 
of  taking  off  her  shoe  and  displaying  as  she  did  so  the  whole  of 
a  very  shapely  leg,  while  behind  her  back  a  gentleman  with 
whiskers  and  a  handsome  imperial  on  his  chin  was  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  door.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  shook  his  head  and 
smiled  and  then  went  on  his  way.  Why  did  he  smile?  Was  it 
because  he  had  come  across  something  quite  unfamiliar  to  him, 
though  every  man  retains  some  instinctive  feeling  on  the  subject, 
or  was  it  that  he  reflected,  like  many  other  clerks,  as  follows: 
"Well,  upon  my  soul,  those  Frenchmen!  it's  beyond  anything! 
if  they  try  on  anything  of  the  sort,  it  really  is  .  .  ,  I"  Though 
possibly  he  did  not  even  think  that;  there  is  no  creeping  into  a 
man's  soul  and  finding  out  all  that  he  thinks.  At  last  he  reached 
the  house  in  which  the  assistant  head  clerk  lived  in  fine  style; 
there  was  a  lamp  burning  on  the  stairs,  and  the  flat  was  on  the 
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second  floor.  As  he  went  into  the  entry  Akaky  Akakyevitch  saw 
whole  rows  of  goloshes.  Amongst  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  stood  a  samovar  hissing  and  letting  off  clouds  of  steam. 
On  the  walls  hung  coats  and  cloaks,  among  which  some  actually 
had  beaver  collars  or  velvet  revers.  The  other  side  of  the  wall 
there  was  noise  and  talk,  which  suddenly  became  clear  and  loud 
when  the  door  opened  and  the  footman  came  out  with  a  tray 
full  of  empty  glasses,  a  jug  of  cream,  and  a  basket  of  biscuits. 
It  was  evident  that  the  clerks  had  arrived  long  before  and  had 
already  drunk  their  first  glass  of  tea.  Akaky  Akakyevitch,  after 
hanging  up  his  coat  with  his  own  hands,  went  into  the  room,  and 
at  the  same  moment  there  flashed  before  his  eyes  a  vision  of 
candles,  clerks,  pipes,  and  card  tables,  together  with  the  con 
fused  sounds  of  conversation  rising  up  on  all  sides  and  the  noise 
of  moving  chairs.  He  stopped  very  awkwardly  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  looking  about  and  trying  to  think  what  to  do,  but  he 
was  observed  and  received  with  a  shout  and  they  all  went  at 
once  into  the  entry  and  again  took  a  look  at  his  overcoat.  Though 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  yet,  being  a 
simple-hearted  man,  he  could  not  help  being  pleased  at  seeing 
how  they  all  admired  his  coat.  Then  of  course  they  all  aban 
doned  him  and  his  coat,  and  turned  their  attention  as  usual  to 
the  tables  set  for  whist.  All  this — the  noise,  the  talk,  and  the 
crowd  of  people — was  strange  and  wonderful  to  Akaky  Akakye 
vitch.  He  simply  did  not  know  how  to  behave,  what  to  do  with 
his  arms  and  legs  and  his  whole  figure;  at  last  he  sat  down  beside 
the  players,  looked  at  the  cards,  stared  first  at  one  and  then  at 
another  of  the  faces,  and  in  a  little  while  began  to  yawn  and  felt 
that  he  was  bored — especially  as  it  was  long  past  the  time  at 
which  he  usually  went  to  bed.  He  tried  to  take  leave  of  his  hosts, 
but  they  would  not  let  him  go,  saying  that  he  absolutely  must 
have  a  glass  of  champagne  in  honor  of  the  new  coat.  An  hour 
later  supper  was  served,  consisting  of  salad,  cold  veal,  a  pasty, 
pies,  and  tarts  from  the  confectioner's,  and  champagne.  They 
made  Akaky  Akakyevitch  drink  two  glasses,  after  which  he  felt 
that  things  were  much  more  cheerful,  though  he  could  not  for 
get  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
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home  long  ago.  That  his  host  might  not  take  it  into  his  head  to 
detain  him,  he  slipped  out  of  the  room,  hunted  in  the  entry  for 
his  greatcoat,  which  he  found,  not  without  regret,  lying  on  the 
floor,  shook  it,  removed  some  fluff  from  it,  put  it  on,  and  went 
down  the  stairs  into  the  street.  It  was  still  light  in  the  streets. 
Some  little  general  shops,  those  perpetual  clubs  for  houseserfs 
and  all  sorts  of  people,  were  open;  others  which  were  closed 
showed,  however,  a  long  streak  of  light  at  every  crack  of  the 
door,  proving  that  they  were  not  yet  deserted,  and  probably 
maids  and  men-servants  were  still  finishing  their  conversation 
and  discussion,  driving  their  masters  to  utter  perplexity  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  walked  along  in  a  cheer 
ful  state  of  mind;  he  was  even  on  the  point  of  running,  goodness 
knows  why,  after  a  lady  of  some  sort  who  passed  by  like  light 
ning  with  every  part  of  her  frame  in  violent  motion.  He  checked 
himself  at  once,  however,  and  again  walked  along  very  gently 
feeling  positively  surprised  himself  at  the  inexplicable  impulse 
that  had  seized  him.  Soon  the  deserted  streets  which  are  not 
particularly  cheerful  by  day  and  even  less  so  in  the  evening, 
stretched  before  him.  Now  they  were  still  more  dead  and  de 
serted;  the  light  of  street  lamps  was  scantier,  the  oil  was  evi 
dently  running  low;  then  came  wooden  houses  and  fences;  not  a 
soul  anywhere;  only  the  snow  gleamed  on  the  streets  and  the 
low-pitched  slumbering  hovels  looked  black  and  gloomy  with 
their  closed  shutters.  He  approached  the  spot  where  the  street 
was  intersected  by  an  endless  square,  which  looked  like  a  fearful 
desert  with  its  houses  scarcely  visible  on  the  further  side. 

In  the  distance,  goodness  knows  where,  there  was  a  gleam  of 
light  from  some  sentry-box  which  seemed  to  be  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  world.  Akaky  Akakyevitch's  light-heartedness  grew 
somehow  sensibly  less  at  this  place.  He  stepped  into  the  square, 
not  without  an  involuntary  uneasiness,  as  though  his  heart  had 
a  foreboding  of  evil.  He  looked  behind  him  and  to  both  sides — 
it  was  as  though  the  sea  were  all  round  him.  "No,  better  not 
look/'  he  thought,  and  walked  on,  shutting  His  eyes,  and  when 
he  opened  them  to  see  whether  the  end  of  the  square  were  near, 
he  suddenly  saw  standing  before  him,  almost  under  his  very  nose. 
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some  men  with  mustaches;  just  what  they  were  like  he  could 
not  even  distinguish.  There  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes  and  a 
throbbing  in  his  chest.  "I  say  the  overcoat  is  mine!"  said  one  of 
them  in  a  voice  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  seizing  him  by  the  collar. 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  on  the  point  of  shouting  "Help!"  when 
another  put  a  fist  the  size  of  a  clerk's  head  against  his  very  lips, 
saying:  "You  just  shout  now."  Akaky  Akakyevitch  felt  only 
that  they  took  the  overcoat  off,  and  gave  him  a  kick  with  their 
knees,  and  he  fell  on  his  face  in  the  snow  and  was  conscious  of 
nothing  more.  A  few  minutes  later  he  came  to  himself  and  got 
on  to  his  feet,  but  there  was  no  one  there.  He  felt  that  it  was 
cold  on  the  ground  and  that  he  had  no  overcoat,  and  began 
screaming,  but  it  seemed  as  though  his  voice  could  not  carry  to 
the  end  of  the  square.  Overwhelmed  with  despair  and  continuing 
to  scream,  he  ran  across  the  square  straight  to  the  sentry-box, 
beside  which  stood  a  sentry  leaning  on  his  halberd  and,  so  it 
seemed,  looking  with  curiosity  to  see  who  the  devil  the  man  was 
who  was  screaming  and  running  towards  him  from  the  distance. 
As  Akaky  Akakyevitch  reached  him  he  began  breathlessly  shout 
ing  that  he  was  asleep  and  not  looking  after  his  duty  not  to  see 
that  a  man  was  being  robbed.  The  sentry  answered  that  he  had 
seen  nothing,  that  he  had  only  seen  him  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  square  by  two  men,  and  supposed  that  they  were  his  friends, 
and  that,  instead  of  abusing  him  for  nothing,  he  had  better  go 
the  next  day  to  the  superintendent  and  that  he  would  find  out 
who  had  taken  the  overcoat.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  ran  home  in 
a  terrible  state:  Kis  hair,  which  was  still  comparatively  abundant 
on  his  temples  and  the  back  of  his  head,  was  completely  dishev 
elled;  his  sides  and  chest  and  his  trousers  were  all  covered 
with  snow.  When  his  old  landlady  heard  a  fearful  knock  at  the 
door  she  jumped  hurriedly  out  of  bed  and,  with  only  one  slipper 
on,  ran  to  open  it,  modestly  holding  her  shift  across  her  bosom; 
but  when  she  opened  it  she  stepped  back,  seeing  what  a  state 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  in.  When  he  told  her  what -had  hap 
pened,  she  clasped  her  hands  in  horror  and  said  that  he  must  go 
straight  to  the  superintendent,  that  the  police  constable  of  the 
quarter  would  deceive  him,  make  promises  and  lead  him  a  dance; 
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that  it  would  be  best  of  all  to  go  to  the  superintendent,  and  that 
she  knew  him  indeed,  because  Anna  the  Finnish  girl  who  was 
once  her  cook  was  now  in  service  as  a  nurse  at  the  superin 
tendent's;  and  that  she  often  saw  him  himself  when  he  passed  by 
their  house,  and  that  he  used  to  be  every  Sunday  at  church  too, 
saying  his  players  and  at  the  same  time  looking  good-humoredly 
at  every  one,  and  that  therefore  by  every  token  he  must  be  a 
kind-hearted  man.  After  listening  to  this  advice,  Akaky  Akakye- 
vitch  made  his  way  very  gloomily  to  his  room,  and  how  he  spent 
that  night  I  leave  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  in  the  least 
able  to  picture  the  position  of  others.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
set  off  to  the  police  superintendent's,  but  was  told  that  he  was 
asleep.  He  came  at  ten  o'clock,  he  was  told  again  that  he  was 
asleep;  he  came  at  eleven  and  was  told  that  the  superintendent 
was  not  at  home;  he  came  at  dinner-time,  but  the  clerks  in  the 
anteroom  would  not  let  him  in,  and  insisted  on  knowing  what 
was  the  matter  and  what  business  had  brought  him  and  exactly 
what  had  happened;  so  that  at  last  Akaky  Akakyevitch  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  tried  to  show  the  strength  of  his  character 
and  said  curtly  that  he  must  see  the  superintendent  himself, 
that  they  dare  not  refuse  to  admit  him,  that  he  had  come  from 
the  department  on  government  business,  and  that  if  he  made 
complaint  of  them  they  would  see.  The  clerks  dared  say  nothing 
to  this,  and  one  of  them  went  to  summon  the  superintendent. 
The  latter  received  his  story  of  being  robbed  of  his  overcoat  in 
an  extremely  strange  way.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  main 
point,  he  began  asking  Akaky  Akakyevitch  questions,  why  had 
he  been  coming  home  so  late?  Wasn't  he  going,  or  hadn't  he 
been,  to  some  house  of  ill-fame?  so  that  Akaky  Akakyevitch  was 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  went  away  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  proper  measures  would  be  taken  in  regard  to 
his  overcoat.  He  was  absent  from  the  office  all  that  day  (the 
only  time  that  it  had  happened  in  his  life).  Next  day  he  appeared 
with  a  pale  face,  wearing  his  old  "dressing  jacket"  which  had 
become  a  still  more  pitiful  sight.  The  tidings  of  the  theft  of  the 
overcoat — though  there  were  clerks  who  did  not  let  even  this 
chance  slip  of  jeering  at  Akaky  Akakyevitch-^-touched  many  of 
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them.  They  decided  on  the  spot  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  him, 
but  collected  only  a  very  trifling  sum,  because  the  clerks  had 
already  spent  a  good  deal  on  subscribing  to  the  director's  por 
trait  and  on  the  purchase  of  a  book,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  head 
of  their  department,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  author,  and  so  the 
total  realized  was  very  insignificant.  One  of  the  cl£rks,  moved  by 
compassion,  ventured  at  any  rate  to  assist  Akaky  Akakyevitch 
with  good  advice,  telling  him  not  to  go  to  the  district  police  in 
spector,  because,  though  it  might  happen  that  the  latter  might 
be  sufficiently  zealous  of  gaining  the  approval  of  his  superiors  to 
succeed  in  finding  the  overcoat,  it  would  remain  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  police  unless  he  presented  legal  proofs  that  it  belonged 
to  him;  he  urged  that  far  the  best  thing  would  be  to  appeal  to  a 
.Person  of  Consequence;  that  the  Person  of  Consequence,  by  writ 
ing  and  getting  into  communication  with  the  proper  authorities, 
could  push  the  matter  through  more  successfully.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  it.  Akaky  Akakyevitch  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  the  Person  of  Consequence.  What  precisely  was  the  nature 
of  the  functions  of  the  Person  of  Consequence  has  remained  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  Person  of 
Consequence  had  only  lately  become  a  Person  of  Consequence, 
and  until  recently  had  been  a  Person  of  No  Consequence.  Though, 
indeed,  his  position  even  now  was  not  reckoned  of  consequence  in 
comparison  with  others  of  still  greater  consequence.  But  there  is 
always  to  be  found  a  circle  of  persons  to  whom  a  Person  of  Little 
Consequence  in  the  eyes  of  others  is  a  Person  of  Consequence.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  increase  the  consequence  of  his 
position  in  various  ways,  for  instance  by  insisting  that  his  sub 
ordinates  should  come  out  onto  the  stairs  to  meet  him  when  he 
arrived  at  his  office;  that  no  one  should  venture  to  approach  him 
directly  but  all  proceedings  should  be  by  the  strictest  order  of 
precedence,  that  a  collegiate  registration  clerk  should  report  the 
matter  to  the  provincial  secretary,  and  the  provincial  secretary 
to  the  titular  councillor  or  whomsoever  it  might  be,  and  that  busi 
ness  should  only  reach  him  by  this  channel.  Every  one  in  Holy 
Russia  has  a  craze  for  imitation,  every  one  apes  and  mimics  his 
superiors.  I  have  actually  been  told  that  a  titular  councillor  who 
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was  put  in  charge  of  a  small  separate  office,  immediately  parti 
tioned  off  a  special  room  for  himself,  calling  it  the  head  office, 
and  set  special  porters  at  the  door  with  red  collars  and  gold  lace, 
who  took  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door  and  opened  it  for  every  one 
who  went  in,  though  the  "head  office"  was  so  tiny  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  an  ordinary  writing  table  could  be  put  into  it. 
The  manners  and  habits  of  the  Person  of  Consequence  were 
dignified   and   majestic  but  not  complex.    The  chief  founda- 
^tion  of  his  system  was  strictness,  "strictness,  strictness,  and — 
Strictness  V9  he  used  to  say,  and  at  the  last  word  he  would  look 
very  significantly  at  the  person  he  was  addressing,  though,  in 
deed,  he  had  no  reason  to  do  so,  for  the  dozen  clerks  who  made 
up  the  whole  administrative  mechanism  of  his  office  stood  in 
befitting  awe  of  him;  any  clerk  who  saw  him  in  the  distance  would- 
leave  his  work  and  remain  standing  at  attention  till  his  superior 
had  left  the  room.    His  conversation  with  his  subordinates  was 
usually  marked  by  severity  and  almost  confined  to  three  phrases: 
"How  dare  you?   Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking?   Do 
you  understand  who  I  am?"   He  was,  however,  at  heart  a  good- 
natured  man,  pleasant  and  obliging  with  his  colleagues;  but  the 
grade  of  general  had  completely  turned  his  head.    When  he  re 
ceived  it,  he  was  perplexed,  thrown  off  his  balance,  and  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  behave.   If  he  chanced  to  be  with  his  equals,  he  was 
still  quite  a  decent  man,  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  in  fact,  and  in 
many  ways  even  an  intelligent  man,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
company  with  men  who  were  even  one  grade  below  him,  there 
was  simply  no  doing  anything  with  him:   he  sat  silent  and  his 
position  excited  compassion,,  the  more  so  as  he  himself  felt  that 
he  might  have  been  spending  his  time  to  incomparably  more 
advantage.   At  times  there  could  be  seen  in  his  eyes  an  intense 
desire  to  join  in  some  interesting  conversation,  but  he  was  re 
strained  by  the  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  too  much  on  his 
part,  whether  it  would  not  be  too  great  a  familiarity  and  lowering 
of  his  dignity,  and  in  consequence  of  these  reflections  he  re 
mained  everlastingly  in  the  same  mute  condition,  only  uttering 
from  time  to  time  monosyllabic  sounds,  and  in  this  way  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  tiresome  man. 
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So  this  was  the  Person  of  Consequence  to  whom  our  friend 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  appealed,  and  he  appealed  to  him  at  a  most 
unpropitious  moment,  very  unfortunate  for  himself,  though  for 
tunate,  indeed,  for  the  Person  of  Consequence.  The  latter  hap 
pened  to  be  in  his  study,  talking  in  the  very  best  of  spirits  with 
an  old  friend  of  his  childhood  who  had  only  just  arrived  and  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  several  years.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  he 
was  informed  that  a  man  called  Bashmatchkin  was  asking  to  see 
him.  He  asked  abruptly,  "What  sort  of  man  is  he?"  and  re 
ceived  the  answer,  "A  government  clerk."  "Ah!  he  can  wait,  I 
haven't  time  now,"  said  the  Person  of  Consequence.  Here  I  must 
observe  that  this  was  a  complete  lie  on  the  part  of  the  Person  of 
Consequence:  he  had  time;  his  friend  and  he  had  long  ago  said 
all  they  had  to  say  to  each  other  and  their  conversation  had  be 
gun  to  be  broken  by  very  long  pauses  during  which  they  merely 
slapped  each  other  on  the  knee,  saying,  "So  that's  how  things 
are,  Ivan  Abramovitch!" — "There  it  is,  Stepan  Varlamovitch!" 
but,  for  all  that,  he  told  the  clerk  to  wait  in  order  to  show  his 
friend,  who  had  left  the  service  years  before  and  was  living  at 
home  in  the  country  how  long  clerks  had  to  wait  in  his  anteroom. 

At  last  after  they  had  talked,  or  rather  been  silent  to  their 
heart's  content  and  had  smoked  a  cigar  in  very  comfortable  arm 
chairs  with  sloping  backs,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect,  and 
said  to  the  secretary,  who  was  standing  at  the  door  with  papers 
for  his  signature:  "Oh,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  clerk  waiting,  isn't 
there?  Tell  him  he  can  come  in."  When  he  saw  Akaky  Akakye- 
vitch's  meek  appearance  and  old  uniform,  he  turned  to  him  at 
once  and  said:  "What  do  you  want?"  in  a  firm  and  abrupt  voice, 
which  he  had  purposely  practised  in  his  own  room  in  solitude 
before  the  looking-glass  for  a  week  before  receiving  his  present 
post  and  the  grade  of  a  general.  Akaky  Akakyevitch,  who  was 
overwhelmed  with  befitting  awe  beforehand,  was  somewhat  con 
fused  and,  as  far  as  his  tongue  would  allow  him,  explained  to  the 
best  of  his  powers,-with  even  more  frequent  "ers"  than  usual, 
that  he  had  had  a  perfectly  new  overcoat  and  now  he  had  been 
robbed  of  it  in  the  most  inhuman  way,  and  that  now  he  had  come 
to  beg  him  by  his  intervention  either  to  correspond  with  his  honor 
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the  head  policemaster  or  anybody  else,  and  find  the  overcoat. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  struck  the  general  for  some  reason  as 
taking  a  great  liberty.  "What  next,  sir/'  he  went  on  as  abruptly, 
"don't  you  know  the  way  to  proceed  ?  To  whom  are  you  addres^- 
ing  yourself?  Don't  you  know  how  things  are  done?  You 
ought  first  to  have  handed  in  a  petition  to  the  office;  it  would  have 
gone  to  the  head  clerk  of  the  room,  and  to  the  head  clerk  of  the 
section,  then  it  would  have  been  handed  to  the  secretary  and  the 
secretary  would  have  brought  it  to  me.  .  .  ." 

"But,  your  Excellency,"  said  Akaky  Akakyevitch,  trying  to 
collect  all  the  small  allowance  of  presence  of  mind  he  possessed 
and  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  getting  into  a  terrible 
perspiration,  "I  ventured,  your  Excellency,  to  trouble  you  because 
secretaries  .  .  .  er  .  .  *  are  people  you  can't  depend  on." 

"What?  what?  what?"  said  the  Person  of  Consequence, 
"where  did  you  get  hold  of  that  spirit?  Where  did  you  pick  up 
such  ideas?  What  insubordination  is  spreading  among  young  men 
against  their  superiors  and  betters?"  The  Person  of  Consequence 
did  not  apparently  observe  that  Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  well 
over  fifty,  and  therefore  if  he  could  have  been  called  a  young 
man  it  would  only  have  been  in  comparison  with  a  man  of  sev 
enty.  "Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking?  Do  you  under 
stand  who  I  am?  Do  you  understand  that,  I  ask  you?"  At  this 
point  he  stamped,  and  raised  his  voice  to  such  a  powerful  note 
that  Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  not  the  only  one  to  be  terrified. 
Akaky  Akakyevitch  was  positively  petrified;  he  staggered,  trem 
bling  all  over,  and  could  not  stand;  if  the  porters  had  not  run  up 
to  support  him,  he  would  have  flopped  upon  the  floor;  he  was  led 
out  almost  unconscious.  The  Person  of  Consequence,  pleased 
that  the  effect  had  surpassed  his  expectations  and  enchanted  at 
the  idea  that  his  words  could  even  deprive  a  man  of  conscious 
ness,  stole  a  sideway  glance  at  his  friend  to  see  how  he  was  taking 
it,  and  perceived  not  without  satisfaction  that  his  friend  was  feel 
ing  very  uncertain  and  even  beginning  to  be  a  little  terrified 
himself. 

How  he  got  downstairs,  how  he  went  out  into  the  street — of 
all  that  Akaky  Akakyevitch  remembered  nothing,  he  had  no 
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ing  in  his  arms  or  his  legs.  In  all  his  life  he  had  never  been  so 
severely  reprimanded  by  a  general,  and  this  was  by  one  of 
another  department,  too.  He  went  out  into  the  snowstorm,  that 
was  whistling  through  the  streets,  with  his  mouth  open,  and  as 
he  went  he  stumbled  off  the  pavement;  the  wind,  as  its  way  is  in 
Petersburg,  blew  upon  him  from  all  points  of  the  compass  and 
from  every  side  street.  In  an  instant  it  had  blown  a  quinsy  into 
his  throat,  and  when  he  got  home  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word; 
with  a  swollen  face  and  throat  he  went  to  bed.  So  violent  is 
sometimes  the  effect  of  a  suitable  reprimand ! 

Next  day  he  was  in  a  high  fever.  Thanks  to  the  gracious  assist 
ance  of  the  Petersburg  climate,  the  disease  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  when  the  doctor 
came,  after  feeling  his  pulse  he  could  find  nothing  to  do  but  pre 
scribe  a  fomentation,  and  that  simply  that  the  patient  might  not 
be  left  without  the  benefit  of  medical  assistance;  however,  two 
days  later  he  informed  him  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  after  which 
he  turned  to  his  landlady  and  said:  "And  you  had  better  lose  no 
time,  my  good  woman,  but  order  him  now  a  deal  coffin,  for  an 
oak  one  will  be  too  dear  for  him/'  Whether  Akaky  Akakyevitch 
heard  these  fateful  words  or  not,  whether  they  produced  a  shat 
tering  effect  upon  him,  and  whether  he  regretted  his  pitiful  life, 
no  one  can  tell,  for  he  was  all  the  time  in  delirium  and  fever. 
Apparitions,  each  stranger  than  the  one  before,  were  continu 
ally  haunting  him:  first,  he  saw  Petrovitch  and  was  ordering 
him  to  make  a  greatcoat  trimmed  with  some  sort  of  traps  for 
robbers,  who  were,  he  fancied,  continually  under  the  bed,  and  he 
was  calling  his  landlady  every  minute  to  pull  out  a  thief  who  had 
even  got  under  the  quilt;  then  he  kept  asking  why  his  old  "dress 
ing  jacket"  was  hanging  before  him  when  he  had  a  new  over 
coat,  then  he  fancied  he  was  standing  before  the  general  listening 
to  the  appropriate  reprimand  and  saying  "I  am  sorry,  your  Ex 
cellency,"  then  finally  he  became  abusive,  uttering  the  most  aw 
ful  language,  so  that  his  old  landlady  positively  crossed  herself, 
having  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind  from  him  before,  and 
the  more  horrified  because  these  dreadful  words  followed  imme 
diately  upon  the  phrase  "your  Excellency."  Later  on,  his  talk 
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was  a  mere  medley  of  nonsense,  so  that  it  was  quite  unintelli 
gible;  all  that  could  be  seen  was  that  his  incoherent  words  and 
thoughts  were  concerned  with  nothing  but  the  overcoat.  At  last 
poor  Akaky  Akakyevitch  gave  up  the  ghost.  No  seal  was  put 
upon  his  room  nor  upon  his  things,  because  in  the  first  place,  he 
had  no  heirs  and,  in  the  second,  the  property  left  was  very  small, 
to  wit,  a  bundle  of  goose-feathers,  a  quire  of  white  government 
paper,  three  pairs  of  socks,  two  or  three  buttons  that  had  come 
off  his  trousers,  and  the  " dressing  jacket"  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  familiar.  Who  came  into  all  this  wealth  God  only 
knows,  even  I  who  tell  the  tale  must  own  that  I  have  not  troubled 
to  enquire.  And  Petersburg  remained  without  Akaky  Akakye 
vitch,  as  though,  indeed,  he  had  never  been  in  the  city.  A  crea 
ture  had  vanished  and  departed  whose  cause  no  one  had  cham 
pioned,  who  was  dear  to  no  one,  of  interest  to  no  one,  who  never 
even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  student  of  natural  history, 
though  the  latter  does  not  disdain  to  fix  a  common  fly  upon  a 
pin  and  look  at  him  under  the  microscope — a  creature  who  bore 
patiently  the  jeers  of  the  office  and  for  no  particular  reason  went 
to  his  grave,  though  even  he  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  was  visited 
by  a  gleam  of  brightness  in  the  form  of  an  overcoat  that  for  one 
instant  brought  color  into  his  poor  life  —  a  creature  on  whom 
calamity  broke  as  insufferably  as  it  breaks  upon  the  heads  of  the 
mighty  ones  of  this  world  .  .  .  ! 

^Several  days  after  his  death,  the  porter  from  the  department 
was  sent  to  his  lodgings  with  instructions  that  he  should  go -at 
once  to  the  office,  for  his  chief  was  asking  for  him;  but  the  porter 
was  obliged  to  return  without  him,  explaining  that  he  could  not 
come,  and  to  the  inquiry  "Why?"  he  added,  "Well,  you  see:  the 
fact  is  he  is  dead,  he  was  buried  three  days  ago."  This  was  how 
they  learned  at  the  office  of  the  death  of  Akaky  Akakyevitch, 
and  the  next  day  there  was  sitting  in  his  seat  a  new  clerk  who  was 
very  much  taller  and  who  wrote  not  in  the  same  upright  hand  but 
made  his  letters  more  slanting  and. crooked. 

But  who  could  have  imagined  that  this  was  not  all  there  was  to 
tell  about  Akaky  Akakyevitch,  that  he  was  destined  for  a  few 
days  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  after  his  death,  as  though  to 
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make  up  for  his  life  having  been  unnoticed  by  any  one?  But  so 
it  happened,  and  our  poor  story  unexpectedly  finishes  with  a  fan 
tastic  ending.  Rumors  were  suddenly  floating  about  Petersburg 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kalinkin  Bridge  and  for  a  little 
distance  beyond,  a  corpse  had  taken  to  appearing  at  night  in  the 
form  of  a  clerk  looking  for  a  stolen  overcoat,  and  stripping  from 
the  shoulders  of  all  passers-by,  regardless  of  grade  and  calling, 
overcoats  of  all  descriptions — trimmed  with  cat  fur,  or  beaver  or 
wadded,  lined  with  raccoon,  fox  and  bear — made,  in  fact,  of  all 
sorts  of  skin  which  men  have  adapted  for  the  covering  of  their 
own.  One  of  the  clerks  of  the  department  saw  the  corpse  with 
his  own  eyes  and  at  once  recognized  it  as  Akaky  Akakyevitch; 
but  it  excited  in  him  such  terror,  however,  that  he  ran  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  and  so  could  not  get  a  very  clear 
view  of  him,  and  only  saw  him  hold  up  his  finger  threateningly  in 
the  distance. 

From  all  sides  complaints  were  continually  coming  that  backs 
and  shoulders,  not  of  mere  titular  councillors,  but  even  of  upper 
court  councillors,  had  been  exposed  to  taking  chills,  owing  to  be 
ing  stripped  of  their  greatcoats.  Orders  were  given  to  the  police 
to  catch  the  corpse  regardless  of  trouble  or  expense,  alive  or  dead, 
and  to  punish  him  in  the  cruellest  way,  as  an  example  to  others, 
and,  indeed,  they  very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  sentry 
of  one  district  police  station  in  Kiryushkin  Place  snatched  a 
corpse  by  the  collar  on  the  spot  of  the  crime  in  the  very  act  of 
attempting  to  snatch  a  frieze  overcoat  from  a  retired  musician, 
who  used  in  his  day  to  play  the  flute.  Having  caught  him  by  the 
collar,  he  shouted  until  he  had  brought  two  other  comrades,  whom 
he  charged  to  hold  him  while  he  felt  just  a  minute  in  his  boot  to 
get  out  a  snuff-box  in  order  to  revive  his  nose  which  had  six  times 
in  his  life  been  frost  bitten,  but  the  snuff  was  probably  so  strong 
that  not  even  a  dead  man  could  stand  it.  The  sentry  had  hardly 
had  time  to  put  his  finger  over  his  right  nostril  and  draw  up  some 
snuff  in  the  left  when  the  corpse  sneezed  violently  right  into  the 
eyes  of  all  three.  While  they  were  putting  their  fists  up  to  wipe 
them,  the  corpse  completely  vanished,  so  that  they  were  not  even 
sure  whether  he  had  actually  been  in  their  hands.  From  that 
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time  forward  the  sentries  conceived  such  a  horror  of  the  dead 
that  they  were  even  afraid  to  seize  the  living  and  confined  them 
selves  to  shouting  from  the  distance:  "Hi,  you  there,  be  off!" 
and  the  dead  clerk  began  to  appear  even  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kalinkin  Bridge,  rousing  no  little  terror  in  all  timid  people. 

We  have,  however,  quite  deserted  the  Person  of  Consequence, 
who  may  in  reality  almost  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fantastic 
ending  of  this  perfectly  true  story.  To  begin  with,  my  duty  re 
quires  me  to  do  justice  to  the  Person  of  Consequence  by  record 
ing  that  soon  after  poor  Akaky  Akakyevitch  had  gone  away 
crushed  to  powder,  he  felt  something  not  unlike  regret.  Sympa 
thy  was  a  feeling  not  unknown  to  him;  his  heart  was  open  to  many 
kindly  impulses,  although  his  exalted  grade  very  often  prevented 
them  from  being  shown.  As  soon  as  his  friend  had  gone  out  of  his 
study,  he  even  began  brooding  over  poor  Akaky  Akakyevitch, 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  almost  every  day  haunted 
by  the  image  of  the  poor  clerk  who  had  succumbed  so  completely 
to  the  befitting  reprimand.  The  thought  of  the  man  so  worried 
him  that  a  week  later  he  actually  decided  to  send  a  clerk  to  find 
out  how  he  was  and  whether  he  really  could  help  him  in  any  way. 
And  when  they  brought  him  word  that  Akaky  Akakyevitch  had 
died  suddenly  in  delirium  and  fever,  it  made  a  great  impression 
on  him,  his  conscience  reproached  him  and  he  was  depressed  all 
day.  Anxious  to  distract  his  mind  and  to  forget  the  unpleasant 
impression,  he  went  to  spend  the  evening  with  one  of  his  friends, 
where  he  found  a  genteel  company  and,  what  was  best  of  all, 
almost  every  one  was  of  the  same  grade  so  that  he  was  able  to 
be  quite  free  from  restraint.  This  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  his 
spirits,  he  expanded,  became  affable  and  genial;  in  short,  spent  a 
very  agreeable  evening.  At  supper  he  drank  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  champagne — a  proceeding  which  we  all  know  has  a  happy 
effect  in  inducing  good-humor.  The  champagne  madej^im  in 
clined  to  do  something  unusual,  and  he  decided  not  jfeO  go  home 
yet  but  to  visit  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  one  Karolina  Ivan- 
ovna — a  lady  apparently  of  German  extraction,  for  whom  he 
entertained  extremely  friendly  feelings.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
Person  of  Consequence  was  a  man  no  longer  young,  an  excellent 
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husband,  and  the  respectable  father  of  a  family.  He  had  two  sons, 
one  already  serving  in  his  office,  and  a  nice-looking  daughter  of 
sixteen  with  a  rather  turned-up,  pretty  little  nose,  who  used  to 
come  every  morning  to  kiss  his  hand,  saying:  "Bon  jour,  Papa." 
His  wife,  who  was  still  blooming  and  decidedly  good-looking,  in 
deed,  used  first  to  give  him  her  hand  to  kiss  and  then  would  kiss 
his  hand,  turning  it  the  other  side  upwards.  But  though  the  Person 
of  Consequence  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  kind  amenities  of 
his  domestic  life,  he  thought  it  proper  to  have  a  lady  friend  in 
another  quarter  of  the  town.  This  lady  friend  was  not  a  bit  bet 
ter  looking  nor  younger  than  his  wife,  but  these  mysterious  facts 
exist  in  the  world  and  it  is  not  our  business  to  criticize  them. 
And  so  the  Person  of  Consequence  went  downstairs,  got  into  his 
sledge,  and  said  to  his  coachman,  "To  Karolina  Ivanovna,"  while 
luxuriously  wrapped  in  his  warm  fur  coat  he  remained  in  that 
agreeable  frame  of  mind  sweeter  to  a  Russian  than  anything  that 
could  be  invented,  that  is,  when  one  thinks  of  nothing  while 
thoughts  come  into  the  mind  of  themselves,  one  pleasanter  than 
the  other,  without  the  labor  of  following  them  or  looking  for 
them.  Full  of  satisfaction,  he  recalled  all  the  amusing  moments 
of  the  evening  he  had  spent,  all  the  phrases  that  had  set  the  little 
circle  laughing;  many  of  them  he  repeated  in  an  undertone  and 
found  them  as  amusing  as  before,  and  so,  very  naturally,  laughed 
very  heartily  at  them  again.  From  time  to  time,  however,  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  gust  of  wind  which,  blowing  suddenly,  God  knows 
whence  and  wherefore,  cut  him  in  the  face,  pelting  him  with 
flakes  of  snow,  puffing  out  his  coat-collar  like  a  sack  or  suddenly 
flinging  it  with  unnatural  force  over  his  head  and  giving  him 
endless  trouble  to  extricate  himself  from  it.  All  at  once,  the  Per 
son  of  Consequence  felt  that  some  one  had  clutched  him  very 
tightly  by  the  collar.  Turning  round  he  saw  a  short  man  in  a 
shabby  old  uniform,  and  not  without  horror  recognized  him  as 
Akaky  Akakyevitch.  The  clerk's  face  was  white  as  snow  and 
looked  like  that  of  a  corpse,  but  the  horror  of  the  Person  of  Con 
sequence  was  beyond  all  bounds  when  he  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse  distorted  into  speech  and,  breathing  upon  him  the  chill  of 
the  grave,  it  uttered  the  following  words:  "Ah,  so  here  you  are 
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at  last!  At  last  I've  ...  er  ...  caught  you  by  the  collar.  It's 
your  overcoat  I  want,  you  refused  to  help  me  and  abused  me 
into  the  bargain!  So  now  give  me  yours!"  The  poor  Person  of 
Consequence  very  nearly  died.  Resolute  and  determined  as  he 
was  in  his  office  and  before  subordinates  in  general,  and  though 
any  one  looking  at  his  manly  air  and  figure  would  have  said: 
"Oh,  what  a  man  of  character!"  yet  in  this  plight  he  felt,  like  very 
many  persons  of  athletic  appearance,  such  terror  that  not  with 
out  reason  he  began  to  be  afraid  he  would  have  some  sort  of  fit. 
He  actually  flung  his  overcoat  off  his  shoulders  as  fast  as  he 
could  and  shouted  to  his  coachman  in  a  voice  unlike  his  own: 
"Drive  home  and  make  haste!"  The  coachman,  hearing  the  tone 
which  he  had  only  heard  in  critical  moments  and  then  accom 
panied  by  something  even  more  rousing,  hunched  his  shoulders 
up  to  his  ears  in  case  of  worse  following,  swung  his  whip  and  flew 
on  like  an  arrow.  In  a  little  over  six  minutes  the  Person  of  Con 
sequence  was  at  the  entrance  of  his  own  house.  Pale,  panic- 
stricken,  and  without  his  overcoat,  he  arrived  home  instead  of 
at  Karolina  Ivanovna's,  dragged  himself  to  his  own  room  and 
spent  the  night  in  great  perturbation,  so  that  next  morning  his 
daughter  said  to  him  at  breakfast,  "You  look  quite  pale  today, 
Papa-":  but  her  papa  remained  mute  and  said  not  a  word  to  any 
one  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  where  he  had  been,  and  where 
he  had  been  going.  The  incident  made  a  great  impression  upon 
him.  Indeed,  it  happened  far  more  rarely  that  he  said  to  his  sub 
ordinates,  "How_dare  you?  Do  you  understand  who  I  am?"  and 
he  never  uttered  those  words  at  all  until  he  had  first  heard  all  the 
rights  of  the  case. 

What  was  even  more  remarkable  is  that  from  that  time  the 
apparition  of  the  dead  clerk  ceased  entirely:  apparently  the  gen 
eral's  overcoat  had  fitted  him  perfectly,  anyway  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  overcoats  being  snatched  from  any  one.  Many  rest 
less  and  anxious  people  refused,  however,  to  be  pacified,  and  still 
maintained  that  in  remote  parts  of  the  town  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
clerk  went  on  appearing.  One  sentry  in  Kolomna,  for  instance, 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  a  ghost  appear  from  behind  a  house;  but, 
being  by  natural  constitution  somewhat  feeble — so  much  so  that 
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on  one  occasion  an  ordinary,  well-grown  pig,  making  a  sudden 
dash  out  of  some  building,  knocked  him  off  his  feet  to  the  vast 
entertainment  of  the  cabmen  standing  round,  from  whom  he  ex 
acted  two  kopecks  each  for  snuff  for  such  rudeness — he  did  not 
dare  to  stop  it,  and  so  followed  it  in  the  dark  until  the  ghost  sud 
denly  looked  round  and,  stopping,  asked  him:  "What  do  you 
want?"  displaying  a  fist  such  as  you  never  see  among  the  living. 
The  sentry  said:  " Nothing/ *  and  turned  back  on  the  spot.  This 
ghost,  however,  was  considerably  taller  and  adorned  with  im 
mense  mustaches,  and,  directing  its  steps  apparently  towards 
Obuhov  Bridge,  vanished  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  THE  RED  DEATH 
BY  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  (1809-1849) 

THE  "Red  Death"  had  long  devastated  the  country.  No 
pestilence  had  ever  been  so  fatal,  or  so  hideous.  Blood  was 
its  avatar  and  its  seal — the  redness  and  the  horror  of  blood. 
There  were  sharp  pains,  and  sudden  dizziness,  and  then  profuse 
bleeding  at  the  pores,  with  dissolution.  The  scarlet  stains  upon 
the  body,  and  especially  upon  the  face,  of  the  victim  were  the 
pest  ban  which  shut  him  out  from  the  aid  and  from  the  sym 
pathy  of  his  fellow  men.  And  the  whole  seizure,  progress,  and 
termination  of  the  disease  were  the  incidents  of  half  an  hour. 

But  the  Prince  Prospero  was  happy  and  dauntless  and  saga 
cious.  When  his  dominions  were  half  depopulated  he  summoned 
to  his  presence  a  thousand  hale  and  light-hearted  friends  from 
among  the  knights  and  dames  of  his  court,  and  with  these  re 
tired  to  the  deep  seclusion  of  one  of  his  castellated  abbeys.  This 
was  an  extensive  and  magnificent  structure,  the  creation  of  the 
prince's  own  eccentric  yet  august  taste.  A  strong  and  lofty  wall 
girdled  it  in.  This  wall  had  gates  of  iron.  The  courtiers,  having 
entered,  brought  furnaces  and  massy  hammers,  and  welded  the 
bolts.  They  resolved  to  leave  means  neither  of  ingress  or  egress 
to  the  sudden  impulses  of  despair  or  of  frenzy  from  within.  The 
abbey  was  amply  provisioned.  With  such  precautions  the  court 
iers  might  bid  defiance  to  contagion.  The  external  world  could 
take  care  of  itself.  In  the  meantime  it  was  folly  to  grieve,  or  to 
think.  The  prince  had  provided  all  the  appliances  of  pleasure. 
There  were  buffoons,  there  were  improvisatori,  there  were  ballet- 
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dancers,  there  were  musicians,  there  was  Beauty,  there  was  wine. 
All  these  and  security  were  within.  Without  was  the  Red  Death. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  sixth"  month  of  his  seclu 
sion,  and  while  the  pestilence  raged  most  furiously  abroad,  that 
the  Prince  Prospero  entertained  his  thousand  friends  at  a  masked 
ball  of  the  most  unusual  magnificence. 

It  was  a  voluptuous  scene,  that  masquerade.  But  first  let  me 
tell  of  the  rooms  in  which  it  was  held.  There  were  seven — an 
imperial  suite.  In  many  palaces,  however,  such  suites  form  a  long 
and  straight  vista,  while  the  folding  doors  slide  back  nearly  to 
the  walls  on  either  hand,  so  that  the  view  of  the  whole  extent  is 
scarcely  impeded.  Here  the  case  was  very  different,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  prince's  love  of  the  bizarre.  The 
apartments  were  so  irregularly  disposed  that  the  vision  em 
braced  but  little  more  than  one  at  a  time.  There  was  a  sharp 
turn  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  at  each  turn  a  novel 
effect.  To  the  right  and  left,  in  the  middle  of  each  wall,  a  tall  and 
narrow  Gothic  window  looked  out  upon  a  closed  corridor  which 
pursued  the  windings  of  the  suite.  These  windows  were  of 
stained  glass,  whose  color  varied  in  accordance  with  the  prevail 
ing  hue  of  the  decorations  of  the  chamber  into  which  it  opened. 
That  at  the  eastern  extremity  was  hung,  for  example,  in  blue — 
and  vividly  blue  were  its  windows.  The  second  chamber  was 
purple  in  its  ornaments  and  tapestries,  and  here  the  panes  were 
purple.  The  third  was  green  throughout,  and  so  were  the  case 
ments.  The  fourth  was  furnished  and  lighted  with  orange,  the 
fifth  with  white,  the  sixth  with  violet.  The  seventh  apartment 
was  closely  shrouded  in  black  velvet  tapestries  that  hung  all  over 
the  ceiling  and  dpwn  the  walls,  falling  in  heavy  folds  upon  a  car 
pet  of  the  same  material  and  hue.  But,  in  this  chamber  only,  the 
color  of  the  windows  failed  to  correspond  with  the  decorations. 
The  panes  here  were  scarlet — a  deep  blood-color.  Now  in  no  one 
of  the  seven  apartments  was  there  any  lamp  or  candelabrum, 
amid  the  profusion  of  golden  ornaments  that  lay  scattered  to  and 
fro  or  depended  from  the  roof.  There  was  no  light  of  any  kind 
emanating  from  lamp  or  candle  within  the  suite  of  chambers. 
But  in  the  corridors  that  followed  the  suite  there  stood,  opposite 
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to  each  window,  a  heavy  tripod,  bearing  a  brazier  of  fire,  that  pro 
jected  its  rays  through  the  tinted  glass  and  so  glaringly  illumined 
the  room.  And  thus  were  produced  a  multitude  of  gaudy  and 
fantastic  appearances.  But  in  the  western  or  black  chamber  the 
effect  of  the  firelight  that  streamed  upon  the  dark  hangings 
through  the  blood-tinted  panes  was  ghastly  in  the  extreme,  and 
produced  so  wild  a  look  upon  the  countenances  of  those  who 
entered  that  there  were  few  of  the  company  bold  enough  to  set 
foot  within  its  precincts  at  all. 

It  was  in  this  apartment,  also,  that  there  stood  against  the 
western  wall  a  gigantic  clock  of  ebony.  Its  pendulum  swung  to 
and  fro  with  a  dull,  heavy,  monotonous  clang;  and  when  the  min 
ute  hand  made  the  circuit  of  the  face,  and  the  hour  was  to  be 
stricken,  there  came  from  the  brazen  lungs  of  the  clock  a  sound 
which  was  clear  and  loud  and  deep  and  exceedingly  musical,  but 
of  so  peculiar  a  note  and  emphasis  that,  at  each  lapse  of  an  hour, 
the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  were  constrained  to  pause,  mo 
mentarily,  in  their  performance,  to  hearken  to  the  sound;  and 
thus  the  waltzers  perforce  ceased  their  evolutions;  and  there  was 
a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  gay  company;  and,  while  the 
chimes  of  the  clock  yet  rang,  it  was  observed  that  the  giddiest 
grew  pale,  and  the  more  aged  and  sedate  passed  their  hands  over 
their  brows  as  if  in  confused  revery  or  meditation.  But  when 
the  echoes  had  fully  ceased,  a  light  laughter  at  once  pervaded  the 
assembly;  the  musicians  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  as  if  at 
their  own  nervousness  and  folly,  and  made  whispering  vows,  each 
to  the  other,  that  the  next  chiming  of  the  clock  should  produce 
in  them  no  similar  emotion  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  min 
utes  (which  embrace  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  seconds  of 
the  Time  that  flies)  there  came  yet  another  chiming  of  the  clock, 
and  then  were  the  same  disconcert  and  tremulousness  and  medi 
tation  as  before. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  things,  it  was  a  gay  and  magnificent  revel 
The  tastes  of  the  prince  were  peculiar.  He  had  a  fine  eye  for 
colors  and  effects.  He  disregarded  the  decora  of  mere  fashion. 
His  plans  were  bold  and  fiery,  and  his  conceptions  glowed  with 
barbaric  luster.  There  are  some  who  would  have  thought  him 
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mad.    His  followers  felt  that  he  was  not*    It  was  necessary  to 
hear  and  see  and  touch  him  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not. 

He  had  directed,  in  great  part,  the  movable  embellishments  of 
the  seven  chambers,  upon  occasion  of  this  great  fete;  and  it  was 
his  own  guiding  taste  which  had  given  character  to  the  masquer- 
aders.  Be  sure  they  were  grotesque.  There  were  much  glare  and " 
glitter  and  piquancy  and  phantasm — much  of  what  has  been  since 
seen  in  Hernani.  There  were  arabesque  figures  with  unsuited 
limbs  and  appointments.  There  were  delirious  fancies  such  as  the 
madman  fashions.  There  was  much  of  the  beautiful,  much  of  the 
wanton,  much  of  the  bizarre,  something  of  the  terrible,  and  not 
a  little  of  that  which  might  have  excited  disgust.  To  and  fro  in 
the  seven  chambers  there  stalked,  in  fact,  a  multitude  of  dreams. 
And  these — the  dreams — writhed  in  and  about,  taking  hue  from 
the  rooms,  and  causing  the  wild  music  of  the  orchestra  to  seem  as 
the  echo  of  their  steps.  And,  anon,  there  strikes  the  ebony  clock 
which  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  velvet.  And  then,  for  a  moment, 
all  is  still,  and  all  is  silent  save  the  voice  of  the  clock.  The  dreams 
are  stiff  frozen  as  they  stand.  But  the  echoes  of  the  chime  die 
away — they  have  endured  but  an  instant — and  a  light,  half- 
subdued  laughter  floats  after  them  as  they  depart.  And  now 
again  the  music  swells,  and  the  dreams  live,  and  writhe  to  and 
fro  more  merrily  than  ever,  taking  hue  from  the  many-tinted 
windows  through  which  stream  the  rays  from  the  tripods.  But 
to  the  chamber  which  lies  most  westwardly  of  the  seven,  there 
are  now  none  of  the  maskers  who  venture;  for  the  night  is  waning 
away,  and  there  flows  a  ruddier  light  through  the  blopd-colored 
panes;  and  the  blackness  of  the  sable  drapery  appals;  and  to  him 
whose  foot  falls  upon  the  sable  carpet  there  comes  from  the  near 
clock  of  ebony  a  muffled  peal  more  solemnly  emphatic  than  any 
which  reaches  their  ears  who  indulge  in  the  more  remote  gaieties 
of  the  other  apartments. 

But  these  other  apartments  were  densely  crowded,  and  in  them 
beat  feverishly  the  heart  of  life.  And  the  revel  went  whirlingly 
on,  until  at  length  there  commenced  the  sounding  of  midnight 
upon  the  clock.  And  then  the  music  ceased,  as  I  have  told;  and 
the  evolutions  of  the  waltzers  were  quieted;  and  there  was  an 
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uneasy  cessation  of  all  things  as  before.  But  now  there  were 
twelve  strokes  to  be  sounded  by  the  bell  of  the  clock;  and  thus 
it  happened,  perhaps,  that  more  of  thought  crept,  with  more  of 
time,  into  the  meditations  of  the  thoughtful  among  those  who 
reveled.  And  thus  too  it  happened,  perhaps,  that  before  the  last 
'  echoes  of  the  last  chime  had  utterly  sunk  into  silence,  there  were 
many  individuals  in  the  crowd  who  had  found  leisure  to  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  masked  figure  which  had  arrested  the 
attention  of  no  single  individual  before.  And  the  rumor  of  this 
presence  having  spread  itself  whisperingly  around,  there  arose  at 
length  from  the  whole  company  a  buzz,  or  murmur,  expressive  of 
disapprobation  and  surprise — then,  finally,  of  terror,  of  horror, 
and  of  disgust. 

In  an  assembly  of  phantasms  such  as  I  have  painted,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  no  ordinary  appearance  could  have  excited 
such  sensation.  In  truth  the  masquerade  license  of  the  night  was 
nearly  unlimited;  but  the  figure  in  question  had  outHeroded 
Herod,  and  gone  beyond  the  bound  of  even  the  prince's  indef 
inite  decorum.  There  are  chords  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  reck 
less  which  cannot  be  touched  without  emotion.  Even  with  the 
utterly  lost,  to  whom  life  and  death  are  equally  jests,  there  are 
matters  of  which  no  jest  can  be  made.  The  whole  company,  in 
deed,  seemed  now  deeply  to  feel  that  in  the  costume  and  bearing 
of  the  stranger  neither  wit  nor  propriety  existed.  The  figure 
was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  the  habili 
ments  of  the  grave.  The  mask  which  concealed  the  visage  was 
made  so  nearly  to  resemble  the  countenance  of  a  stiffened  corpse 
that  the  closest  scrutiny  must  have  had  difficulty  in  detecting 
the  cheat.  And  yet  all  this  might  have  been  endured,  if  not  ap 
proved,  by  the  mad  revelers  around.  But  the  mummer  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  assume  the  type  of  the  Red  Death.  His  vesture  was 
dabbled  in  Hood — and  his  broad  brow,  with  all  the  features  of  the 
face,  was  besprinkled  with  the  scarlet  horror. 

When  the  eyes  of  Prince  Prospero  fell  upon  this  spectral  image 
(which  with  a  slow  and  solemn  movement,  as  if  more  fully  to 
sustain  its  role,  stalked  to  and  fro  among  the  waltzers)  he  was 
seen  to  be  convulsed,  in  the  first  moment,  with  a  strong  shud- 
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der  either  of  terror  or  distaste;  but,  in  the  next,  his  brow  red 
dened  with  rage. 

"Who  dares?"  he  demanded  hoarsely  of  the  courtiers  who 
stood  near  him — "who  dares  insult  us  with  this  blasphemous 
mockery?  Seize  him  and  unmask  him — that  we  may  know  whom 
we  have  to  hang  at  sunrise,  from  the  battlements!" 

It  was  in  the  eastern  or  blue  chamber  in  which  stood  the  Prince 
Prospero  as  he  uttered  these  words.  They  rang  throughout  the 
seven  rooms  loudly  and  clearly — for  the  prince  was  a  bold  and 
robust  man,  and  the  music  had  become  hushed  at  the  waving  of 
his  hand. 

It  was  in  the  blue  room  where  stood  the  prince,  with  a  group 
of  pale  courtiers  by  his  side.  At  first,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a 
slight  rushing  movement  of  this  group  in  the  direction  of  the 
intruder,  who  at  the  moment  was  also  near  at  hand,  and  now,  with 
deliberate  and  stately  step,  made  closer  approach  to  the  speaker. 
But  from  a  certain  nameless  awe  with  which  the  mad  assump 
tions  of  the  mummer  had  inspired  the  whole  party,  there  were 
found  none  who  put  forth  hand  to  seize  him;  so  that,  unimpeded, 
he  passed  within  a  yard  of  the  prince's  person;  and  while  the  vast 
assembly,  as  if  with  one  impulse,  shrank  from  the  centers  of  the 
rooms  to  the  walls,  he  made  his  way  uninterruptedly,  but  with 
the  same  solemn  and  measured  step  which  had  distinguished  him 
from  the  first,  through  the  blue  chamber  to  the  purple — through 
the  purple  to  the  green — through  the  green  to  the  orange — 
through  this  again  to  the  white — and  even  thence  to  the  violet, 
ere  a  decided  movement  had  been  made  to  arrest  him.  It  was 
then,  however,  that  the  Prince  Prospero,  maddening  with  rage 
and  the  shame  of  his  own  momentary  cowardice,  rushed  hur 
riedly  through  the  six  chambers,  while  none  followed  him  on 
account  of  a  deadly  terror  that  had  seized  upon  all.  He  bore 
aloft  a  drawn  dagger,  and  had  approached,  in  rapid  impetuosity, 
to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  retreating  figure,  when  the 
latter,  having  attained  the  extremity  of  the  velvet  apartment, 
turned  suddenly  and  confronted  his  pursuer.  There  was  a  sharp 
cry — and  the  dagger  dropped  gleaming  upon  the  sable  carpet, 
upon  which,  instantly  afterwards,  fell  prostrate  in  death  the 
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Prince  Prospero.  Then,  summoning  the  wild  courage  of  despair, 
a  throng  of  the  revelers  at  once  threw  themselves  into  the  black 
apartment,  and,  seizing  the  mummer,  whose  tall  figure  stood 
erect  and  motionless  within  the  shadow  of  the  ebony  clock,  gasped 
in  unutterable  horror  at  finding  the  grave  cerements  and  corpse- 
like  mask,  which  they  handled  with  so  violent  a  rudeness,  unten- 
anted  by  any  tangible  form. 

And  now  was  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  Red  Death. 
He  had  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  And  one  by  one  dropped 
the  revelers  in  the  blood-bedewed  halls  of  their  revel,  and  died 
each  in  the  despairing  posture  of  his  fall.  And  the  life  of  the  ebony 
clock  went  out  with  that  of  the  last  of  the  gay.  And  the  flames  of 
the  tripods  expired.  And  Darkness  and  Decay  and  the  Red 
Death  held  illimitable  dominion  over  all. 


THE  PURLOINED  LETTER 
BY  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  (1809-1849) 

AT  PARIS,  just  after  dark  one  gusty  evening  in  the  autumn 
of  1 8 — ,  I  was  enjoying  the  twofold  luxury  of  meditation 
and  a  meerschaum,  in  company  with  my  friend,  C.  Auguste 
Dupin,  in  his  little  back  library,  or  book-closet,  au  troisieme, 
No.  33  Rue  Dunot,  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  For  one  hour  at 
least  we  had  maintained  a  profound  silence,  while  each,  to  any 
casual  observer,  might  have  seemed  intently  and  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  curling  eddies  of  smoke  that  oppressed  the 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber.  For  myself,  however,  I  was  men 
tally  discussing  certain  topics  which  had  formed  matter  for  con 
versation  between  us  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening;  I  mean 
the  affair  of  the  Rue  Morgue,  and  the  mystery  attending  the 
murder  of  Marie  Roget.  I  looked  upon  it,  therefore,  as  some 
thing  of  a  coincidence  when  the  door  of  our  apartment  was 
thrown  open  and  admitted  our  old  acquaintance,  Monsieur 
G ,  the  Prefect  of  the  Parisian  police. 

We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome;  for  there  was  nearly  half  as 
much  of  the  entertaining  as  of  the  contemptible  about  the  man, 
and  we  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years.  We  had  been  sitting 
in  the  dark,  and  Dupin  now  arose  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a 

lamp,  but  sat  down  again,  without  doing  so,  upon  G 's  saying 

that  he  had  called  to  consult  us,  or  rather  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
my  friend,  about  some  official  business  which  had  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

"If  it  is  any  point  requiring  reflection,"  observed  Dupin,  as  he 
forebore  to  enkindle  the  wick,  "we  shall  examine  it  to  better 
purpose  in  the  dark/' 

The  Purloined  Letter  was  first  published  in  The  Gift  annual  for  1845  (actually  out  late  in 
1844) .  It  was  republished  in  Poe's  volume,  Tales:  By  Edgar  A.  Poe  (1845) ;  and  in  Volume  I  (1850) 
of  The  Works  of  the  Late  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1850-1856). 
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"That  is  another  of  your  odd  notions/'  said  the  Prefect,  who 
had  the  fashion  of  calling  everything  "odd"  that  was  beyond  his 
comprehension,  and  thus  lived  amid  an  absolute  legion  of 
"oddities." 

"Very  true,"  said  Dupin,  as  he  supplied  his  visitor  with  a  pipe, 
and  rolled  toward  him  a  comfortable  chair. 

"And  what  is  the  difficulty  now?"  I  asked.  "Nothing  more 
in  the  assassination  way,  I  hope?" 

"Oh  no,  nothing  of  that  nature.  The  fact  is,  the  business  is 
very  simple  indeed,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  we  can  manage  it 
sufficiently  well  ourselves;  but  then  I  thought  Dupin  would  like 
to  hear  the  details  of  it,  because  it  is  so  excessively  odd" 

"Simple  and  odd,"  said  Dupin. 

''Why,  yes;  and  not  exactly  that,  either.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
all  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  because  the  affair  is  so  simple,  and 
yet  baffles  us  altogether." 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  the  thing  which  puts  you 
at  fault,"  said  my  friend. 

"What  nonsense  you  do  talk!"  replied  the  Prefect,  laughing 
heartily. 

"Perhaps  the  mystery  is  a  little  too  plain,"  said  Dupin. 

"Oh,  good  heavens!  who  ever  heard  of  such  an  idea?" 

"A  little  too  self-evident." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — ha!  ha!  ha! — ho!  ho!  ho!"  roared  our  visitor, 
profoundly  amused.  "Oh,  Dupin,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me 
yet!" 

"And  what,  after  all,  is  the  matter  on  hand?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  Prefect,  as  he  gave  a  long, 
steady,  and  contemplative  puff,  and  settled  himself  in  his  chair. 
"I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words;  but,  before  I  begin,  let  me  caution 
you  that  this  is  an  affair  demanding  the  greatest  secrecy,  and 
that  I  should  most  probably  lose  the  position  I  now  hold  were  it 
known  that  I  confided  it  to  any  one." 

"Proceed,"  said  I. 

"Or  not,"  said  Dupin. 

"Well,  then;  I  have  received  personal  information,  from  a  very 
high  quarter,  that  a  certain  document  of  the  last  importance  has 
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been  purloined  from  the  royal  apartments.  The  individual  who 
purloined  it  is  known;  this  beyond  a  doubt;  he  was  seen  to  take 
it.  It  is  known,  also,  that  it  still  remains  in  his  possession." 

"How  is  this  known?"  asked  Dupin. 

"It  is  clearly  inferred/'  replied  the  Prefect,  "from  the  nature 
of  the  document,  and  from  the  non-appearance  of  certain  results 
which  would  at  once  arise  from  its  passing  out  of  the  robber's 
possession — that  is  to  say,  from  his  employing  it  as  he  must 
design  in  the  end  to  employ  it." 

"Be  a  little  more  explicit/'  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  may  venture  so  far  as  to  s  ay  th  at  the  paper  gives  its  holder 
a  certain  power  in  a  certain  quarter  where  such  power  is  immensely 
valuable."  The  Prefect  was  fond  of  the  cant  of  diplomacy. 

"Still  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  Dupin. 

"No?  Well,  the  disclosure  of  the  document  to  a  third  person, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  would  bring  in  question  the  honor  of  a 
personage  of  the  most  exalted  station,  and  this  fact  gives  the 
holder  of  the  document  an  ascendancy  over  the  illustrious  per 
sonage  whose  honor  and  peace  are  so  jeopardized." 

"But  this  ascendancy,"  I  interposed,  "would  depend  upon 
the  robber's  knowledge  of  the  loser's  knowledge  of  the  robber. 
Who  would  dare " 

"The  thief,"  said  G ,  "is  the  Minister  D ,  who  dares 

all  things,  those  unbecoming  as  well  as  those  becoming  a  man. 
The  method  of  the  theft  was  not  less  ingenious  than  bold.  The 
document  in  question — a  letter,  to  be  frank — had  been  received 
by  the  personage  robbed  while  alone  in  the  royal  boudoir.  Dur 
ing  its  perusal  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
other  exalted  personage  from  whom  especially  it  was  her  wish  to 
conceal  it.  After  a  hurried  and  vain  endeavor  to  thrust  it  in  a 
drawer,  she  was  forced  to  place  it,  open  as  it  was,  upon  a  table. 
The  address,  however,  was  uppermost,  and,  the  contents  thus 
unexposed,  the  letter  escaped  notice.  At  this  juncture  enters  the 

Minister  D .  His  lynx  eye  immediately  perceives  the  paper, 

recognizes  the  handwriting  of  the  address,  observes  the  con 
fusion  of  the  persojiage  addressed,  and  fathoms  her  secret.  After 
some  business  transactions,  hurried  through  in  his  ordinary 
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manner,  he  produces  a  letter  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in 
question,  opens  it,  pretends  to  read  it,  and  then  places  it  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  the  other.  Again  he  converses,  for  some  fifteen 
minutes,  upon  the  public  affairs.  At  length,  in  taking  leave,  he 
takes  also  from  the  table  the  letter  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  Its 
rightful  owner  saw,  but,  of  course,  dared  not  call  attention  to  the 
act,  in  the  presence  of  the  third  personage  who  stood  at  her  elbow. 
The  Minister  decamped,  leaving  his  own  letter — one  of  no  im 
portance — upon  the  table/' 

"Here,  then/'  said  Dupin  to  me,  "you  have  precisely  what 
you  demand  to  make  the  ascendancy  complete — the  robber's 
knowledge  of  the  loser's  knowledge  of  the  robber." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Prefect,  "and  the  power  thus  attained  has, 
for  some  months  past,  been  wielded,  for  political  purposes,  to  a 
very  dangerous  extent.  The  personage  robbed  is  more  thor 
oughly  convinced,  every  day,  of  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  her 
letter.  But  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  openly.  In  fine,  driven 
to  despair,  she  has  committed  the  matter  to  me." 

"Than  whom,"  said  Dupin,  amid  a  perfect  whirlwind  of 
smoke,  "no  more  sagacious  agent  could,  I  suppose,  be  desired, 
or  even  imagined." 

"You  flatter  me,"  replied  the  Prefect;  "but  it  is  possible  that 
some  such  opinion  may  have  been  entertained." 

"It  is  clear,"  said  I,  "as  you  observe,  that  the  letter  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Minister;  since  it  is  this  possession,  and  not 
any  employment  of  the  letter,  which  bestows  the  power.  With 
the  employment  the  power  departs." 

"True,"  said  G ;  "and  upon  this  conviction  I  proceeded. 

My  first  care  was  to  make  thorough  search  of  the  Minister's 
hotel;  and  here  my  chief  embarrassment  lay  in  the  necessity  of 
searching  without  his  knowledge.  Beyond  all  things,  I  have  been 
warned  of  the  danger  which  would  result  from  giving  him  reason 
to  suspect  our  design." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  are  quite  an  fait  in  these  investigations. 
The  Parisian  police  have  done  this  thing  often  before." 

"Oh,  yes,  and  for  this  reason  I  did  not  despair.  The  habits  of 
the  Minister  gave  me,  too,  a  great  advantage.  He  is  frequently 
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absent  from  home  all  night.  His  servants  are  by  no  means  nu 
merous.  They  sleep  at  a  distance  from  their  master's  apartment, 
and,  being  chiefly  Neapolitans,  are  readily  made  drunk.  I  have 
keys,  as  you  know,  with  which  I  can  open  any  chamber  or  cabinet 
in  Paris.  For  three  months  a  night  has  not  passed  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  I  have  not  been  engaged,  personally,  in 

ransacking  the  D Hotel.  My  honor  is  interested,  and,  to 

mention  a  great  secret,  the  reward  is  enormous.  So  I  did  not 
abandon  the  search  until  I  had  become  fully  satisfied  that  the 
thief  is  a  more  astute  man  than  myself.  I  fancy  that  I  have  in 
vestigated  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  premises  in  which  it  is 
possible  that  the  paper  can  be  concealed." 

"But  is  it  not  possible,"  I  suggested,  "that  although  the  letter 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Minister,  as  it  unquestionably  is, 
he  may  have  concealed  it  elsewhere  than  upon  his  own  premises?" 

"This  is  barely  possible,"  said  Dupin.  "The  present  peculiar 
condition  of  affairs  at  court,  and  especially  of  those  intrigues  in 

which  D is  known  to  be  involved,  would  render  the  instant 

availability  of  the  document — its  susceptibility  of  being  produced 
at  a  moment's  notice — a  point  of  nearly  equal  importance  with 
its  possession." 

"Its  susceptibility  of  being  produced?"  said  I. 

"That  is  to  say,  of  being  destroyed"  said  Dupin. 

"True,"  I  observed;  "the  paper  is  clearly,  then,  upon  the 
premises.  As  for  its  being  upon  the  person  of  the  Minister,  we 
may  consider  that  as  out  of  the  question." 

"Entirely,"  said  the  Prefect.  "He  has  been  twice  waylaid,  as 
if  by  footpads,  and  his  person  rigidly  searched  under  my  own 
inspection." 

"You  might  have  spared  yourself  this  trouble/*  said  Dupin. 

"D ,  I  presume,  is  not  altogether  a  fool;  and,  if  not,  must  have 

anticipated  these  waylayings,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"Not  altogether  a  fool,"  said  G ;  "but,  then,  he  is  a  poet, 

which  I  take  to  be  only  one  remove  from  a  fool." 

"True,"  said  Dupin,  after  a  long  and  thoughtful  whiff  from 
his  meerschaum,  "although  I  have  been  guilty  of  certain  doggerel 
myself." 
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"Suppose  you  detail/5  said  I,  "the  particulars  of  your  search/' 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  we  took  our  time,  and  we  searched  every 
where.  I  have  had  long  experience  in  these  affairs.  I  took  the 
entire  building,  room  by  room,  devoting  the  nights  of  a  whole 
week  to  each.  We  examined,  first,  the  furniture  of  each  apart 
ment.  We  opened  every  possible  drawer;  and  I  presume  you 
know  that,  to  a  properly  trained  police-agent,  such  a  thing  as  a 
'secret*  drawer  is  impossible.  Any  man  is  a  dolt  who  permits  a 
' secret'  drawer  to  escape  him  in  a  search  of  this  kind.  The  thing 
is  so  plain.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bulk — of  space — to  be 
accounted  for  in  every  cabinet.  Then  we  have  accurate  rules. 
The  fiftieth  part  of  a  line  could  not  escape  us.  After  the  cabinets 
we  took  the  chairs.  The  cushions  we  probed  with  the  fine  long 
needles  you  have  seen  me  employ.  From  the  tables  we  removed 
the  tops." 

"Why  so?" 

"Sometimes  the  top  of  a  table,  or  other  similarly  arranged 
piece  of  furniture,  is  removed  by  the  person  wishing  to  conceal  an 
article;  then  the  leg  is  excavated,  the  article  deposited  within  the 
cavity,  and  the  top  replaced.  The  bottoms  and  tops  of  bedposts 
are  employed  in  the  same  way." 

"But  could  not  the  cavity  be  detected  by  sounding?"  I  asked. 

"By  no  means,  if,  when  the  article  is  deposited,  a  sufficient 
wadding  of  cotton  be  placed  around  it.  Besides,  in  our  case,  we 
were  obliged  to  proceed  without  noise." 

"But  you  could  not  have  removed — you  could  not  have  taken 
to  pieces  all  articles  of  furniture  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  make  a  deposit  in  the  manner  you  mention.  A  letter 
may  be  compressed  into  a  thin  spiral  roll,  not  differing  much  in 
shape  or  bulk  from  a  large  knitting-needle,  and  in  this  form  it 
might  be  inserted  into  the  rung  of  a  chair,  for  example.  You  did  ' 
not  take  to  pieces  all  the  chairs?" 

"Certainly  not;  but  we  did  better — we  examined  the  rungs  of 
every  chair  in  the  hotel,  and,  indeed,  the  jointings  of  every 
description  of  furniture,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  powerful  micro 
scope.  Had  there  been  any  traces  of  recent  disturbance  we  should 
not  have  failed  to  detect  it  instantly.  A  single  grain  of  gimlet- 
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dust,  for  example,  would  have  been  as  obvious  as  an  apple.  Any 
disorder  in  the  gluing — any  unusual  gaping  in  the  joints — would 
have  sufficed  to  insure  detection." 

"I  presume  you  looked  to  the  mirrors,  between  the  boards  and 
the  plates,  and  you  probed  the  beds  and  the  bedclothes,  as  well 
as  the  curtains  and  carpets." 

"That,  of  course;  and  when  we  had  absolutely  completed 
every  particle  of  the  furniture  in  this  way,  then  we  examined  the 
house  itself.-  We  divided  its  entire  surface  into  compartments, 
which  we  numbered,  so  that  none  might  be  missed;  then  we 
scrutinized  each  individual  square  inch  throughout  the  premises, 
including  the  two  houses  immediately  adjoining,  with  the  micro 
scope,  as  before." 

"The  two  houses  adjoining!"  I  exclaimed.  "You  must  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"We  had;  but  the  reward  offered  is  prodigious/' 

"You  include  the  grounds  about  the  houses?" 

"All  the  grounds  are  paved  with  brick.  They  gave  us  com 
paratively  little  trouble.  We  examined  the  moss  between  the 
bricks,  and  found  it  undisturbed." 

"You  looked  among  D *s  papers,  of  course,  and  into  the 

books  of  the  library?" 

"Certainly;  we  opened  every  package  and  parcel;  we  not  only 
opened  every  book,  but  we  turned  over  every  leaf  in  each  volume, 
not  contenting  ourselves  with  a  mere  shake,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  some  of  our  police  officers.  We  also  measured  the 
thickness  of  every  book-cozw,  with  the  most  accurate  admeasure 
ment,  and  applied  to  each  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  micro 
scope.  Had  any  of  the  bindings  been  recently  meddled  with,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  that  the  fact  should  have 
escaped  observation.  Some  five  or  six  volumes,  just  from  the 
hands  of  the  binder,  we  carefully  probed,  longitudinally,  with  the 
needles." 

"You  explored  the  floors  beneath  the  carpets?" 

"Beyond  doubt.  We  removed  every  carpet,  and  examined 
the  boards  with  the  microscope." 

"And  the  paper  on  the  walls?" 
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"Yes." 

"You  looked  into  the  cellars  ?" 

"We  did." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "you  have  been  making  a  miscalculation,  and 
the  letter  is  not  upon  the  premises,  as  you  suppose." 

"I  fear  you  are  right  there,"  said  the  Prefect.  "And  now, 
Dupin,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"To  make  a  thorough  research  of  the  premises." 

"That  is  absolutely  needless,"  replied  G .    "I  am  not  more 

sure  that  I  breathe  than  I  am  that  the  letter  is  not  at  the  hotel." 

"I  have  no  better  advice  to  give  you,"  said  Dupin.  "You 
have,  of  course,  an  accurate  description  of  the  letter  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  And  here  the  Prefect,  producing  a  memorandum 
book,  proceeded  to  read  aloud  a  minute  account  of  the  internal, 
and  especially  of  the  external,  appearance  of  the  missing  docu 
ment.  Soon  after  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  description,  he 
took  his  departure,  more  entirely  depressed  in  spirits  than  I  had 
ever  known  the  good  gentleman  before. 

In  about  a  month  afterward  he  paid  us  another  visit,  and 
found  us  occupied  very  nearly  as  before.  He  took  a  pipe  and  a 
chair,  and  entered  into  some  ordinary  conversation.  At  length  I 
said: 

"Well,  but,  G ,  what  of  the  purloined  letter?    I  presume 

you  have  at  last  made  up  your  mind  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  overreaching  the  Minister?" 

"Confound  him,  say  I — yes;  I  made  the  reexammation,  how 
ever,  as  Dupin  suggested — but  it  was  all  labor  lost,  as  I  knew  it 
would  be." 

"How  much  was  the  reward  offered,  did  you  say?"  asked 
Dupin. 

"Why,  a  very  great  deal — a  very  liberal  reward — I  don't  like 
to  say  how  much,  precisely;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  I 
wouldn't  mind  giving  my  individual  check  for  fifty  thousand 
francs  to  any  one  who  could  obtain  me  that  letter.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  every  day;  and  the 
reward  has  been  lately  doubled.  If  it  were  trebled,  however,  I 
could  do  no  more  than  I  have  done." 
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"Why,  yes,*'  said  Dupin,  drawling,  between  the  whiffs  of  his 

meerschaum,  "I  really — think,  G ,  you  have  not  exerted 

yourself — to  the  utmost  in  this  matter.  You  might — do  a  little 
more,  I  think,  eh?" 

"How? — in  what  way?" 

"Why"— puff,  puff— "you  might"— puff,  puff— "employ 
counsel  in  the  matter,  eh" — puff,  puff,  puff.  "Do  you  remember 
the  story  they  tell  of  Abernethy?" 

"No;  hang  Abernethy!" 

"To  be  sure!  Hang  him  and  welcome.  But,  once  upon  a  time, 
a  certain  miser  conceived  the  design  of  sponging  upon  this 
Abernethy  for  a  medical  opinion.  Getting  up,  for  this  purpose, 
an  ordinary  conversation  in  a  private  company,  he  insinuated  his 
case  to  the  physician  as  that  of  an  imaginary  individual." 

"'We  will  suppose,5  said  the  miser,  'that  his  symptoms  are 
such  and  such;  now,  doctor,  what  would  you  have  directed  him 
to  take?' 

"Take!*  said  Abernethy.   'Why,  take  advice,  to  be  sure/" 

"But,"  said  the  Prefect,  a  little  discomposed,  "I  am  -perfectly 
willing  to  take  advice,  and  to  pay  for  it.  I  would  really  give 
fifty  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who  would  aid  me  in  the  matter/' 

"In  that  case/'  replied  Dupin,  opening  a  drawer,  and  produc 
ing  a  check-book,  "you  may  as  well  fill  me  up  a  check  for  the 
amount  mentioned.  When  you  have  signed  it,  I  will  hand  you 
the  letter/5 

I  was  astounded.  The  Prefect  appeared  absolutely  thunder- 
stricken.  For  some  minutes  he  remained  speechless  and  motion 
less,  looking  incredulously  at  my  friend  with  open  mouth,  and 
eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets;  then  apparently 
recovering  himself  in  some  measure,  he  seized  a  pen,  and  after 
several  pauses  and  vacant  stares,  finally  filled  up  and  signed  a 
check  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  handed  it  across  the  table  to 
Dupin.  The  latter  examined  it  carefully  and  deposited  it  in  his 
pocketbook;  then,  unlocking  an  escritoire,  took  thence  a  letter 
and  gave  it  to  the  Prefect.  This  functionary  grasped  it  in  a  per-^ 
feet  agony  of  joy,  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  its  contents,  and  then,  scrambling  and  struggling  to  the 
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door,  rushed  at  length  unceremoniously  from  the  room  and  from 
the  house,  without  having  uttered  a  syllable  since  Dupin  had 
requested  him  to  fill  up  the  check. 

When  he  had  gone,  my  friend  entered  into  some  explanation. 

"The  Parisian  police/3  he  said,  "are  exceedingly  able  in  their 
way.  They  are  persevering,  ingenious,  cunning,  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  knowledge  which  their  duties  seem  chiefly  to  de 
mand.  Thus,  when  G- detailed  to  us  his  mode  of  searching 

the  premises  at  the  Hotel  D ,  I  felt  entire  confidence  in  his 

having  made  a  satisfactory  investigation — so  far  as  his  labors 
extended." 

"So  far  as  his  labors  extended ?"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  Dupin.  "The  measures  adopted  were  not  only 
the  best  of  their  kind,  but  carried  out  to  absolute  perfection.  Had 
the  letter  been  deposited  within  the  range  of  their  search,  these 
fellows  would,  beyond  a  question,  have  found  it." 

I  merely  laughed — but  he  seemed  quite  serious  in  all  that  he 
said. 

"The  measures,  then/5  he  continued,  "were  good  in  their  kind, 
and  well  executed;  their  defect  lay  in  their  being  inapplicable  to 
the  case  and  to  the  man.  A  certain  set  of  highly  ingenious  re 
sources  are,  with  the  Prefect,  a  sort  of  Procrustean  bed,  to  which 
he  forcibly  adapts  his  designs.  But  he  perpetually  errs  by  being 
too  deep  or  too  shallow  for  the  matter  in  hand,  and  many  a 
schoolboy  is  a  better  reasoner  than  he.  I  knew  one  about  eight 
years  of  age,  whose  success  at  guessing  in  the  game  of  'even  and 
odd'  attracted  universal  admiration.  This  game  is  simple,  and 
is  played  with  marbles.  One  player  holds  in  his  hand  a  number  of 
these  toys,  and  demands  of  another  whether  that  number  is  even 
or  odd.  If  the  guess  is  right,  the  guesser  wins  one;  if  wrong,  he 
loses  one.  The  boy  to  whom  I  allude  won  all  the  marbles  of  the 
school.  Of  course,  he  had  some  principle  of  guessing;  and  this  lay 
in  mere  observation  and  admeasurement  of  the  astuteness  of  his 
opponents.  For  example,  an  arrant  simpleton  is  his  opponent, 
and,  holding  up  his  closed  hand,  asks,  "Are  they  even  or  odd?' 
Our  schoolboy  replies,  'Odd/  and  loses;  but  upon  the  second 
trial  he  wins,  for  he  then  says  to  hirnself:  'The  simpleton  had 
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them  even  upon  the  first  trial,  and  his  amount  of  cunning  is  just 
sufficient  to  make  him  have  them  odd  upon  the  second;  I  will 
therefore  guess  odd';  he  guesses  odd,  and  wins.  Now,  with  a 
simpleton  a  degree  above  the  first,  he  would  have  reasoned  thus: 
'This  fellow  finds  that  in  the  first  instance  I  guessed  odd,  and, 
in  the  second,  he  will  propose  to  himself,  upon  the  first  impulse, 
a  simple  variation  from  even  to  odd,  as  did  the  first  simpleton; 
but  then  a  second  thought  will  suggest  that  this  is  too  simple  a 
variation,  and  finally  he  will  decide  upon  putting  it  even  as 
before.  I  will  therefore  guess  even';  he  guesses  even,  and  wins. 
Now  this  mode  of  reasoning  in  the  schoolboy,  whom  his  fellows 
termed  'Lucky/  what,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  it?" 

"It  is  merely/'  I  said,  "an  identification  of  the  reasoner's 
intellect  with  that  of  his  opponent." 

"It  is/'  said  Dupin;  "and,  upon  inquiring  of  the  boy  by  what 
means  he  effected  the  thorough  identification  in  which  his  success 
consisted,  I  received  answer  as  follows:  'When  I  wish  to  find  out 
how  wise,  or  how  stupid,  or  how  good,  or  how  wicked,  is  any  one, 
or  what  are  his  thoughts  at  the  moment,  I  fashion  the  expression 
of  my  face,  as  accurately  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
expression  of  his,  and  then  wait  to  see  what  thoughts  or  senti 
ments  arise  in  my  mind  or  heart,  as  if  to  match  or  correspond 
with  the  expression/  This  response  of  the  schoolboy  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  spurious  profundity  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Rochefoucault,  to  La  Bougive,  to  Machiavelli,  and  to 
Campanella." 

"And  the  identification,"  I  said,  "of  the  reasoner's  intellect 
with  that  of  his  opponent,  depends,  if  I  understand  you  aright, 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  opponent's  intellect  is 
admeasured." 

"For  its  practical  value  it  depends  upon  this,"  replied  Dupin; 
"and  the  Prefect  and  his  cohort  fail  so  frequently,  first,  by  de 
fault  of  this  identification,  and,  secondly,  by  ill-admeasurement, 
or  rather  through  non-admeasurement,  of  the  intellect  with 
which  they  are  engaged.  They  consider  only  their  own  ideas  of 
ingenuity;  and,  in  searching  for  anything  hidden,  advert  only  to 
the  modes  in  which  they  would  have  hidden  it.  They  are  right  in 
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this  much — that  their  own  ingenuity  is  a  faithful  representative 
of  that  of  the  mass\  but  when  the  cunning  of  the  individual  felon 
is  diverse  in  character  from  their  own,  the  felon  foils  them  of 
course.  This  always  happens  when  it  is  above  their  own,  and 
very  usually  when  it  is  below.  They  have  no  variation  of  prin 
ciple  in  their  investigations;  at  best,  when  urged  by  some  un 
usual  emergency — by  some  extraordinary  reward — they  extend 
or  exaggerate  their  old  modes  of  practice,  without  touching  their 

principles.    What,  for  example,  in  this  case  of  D ,  has  been 

done  to  vary  the  principle  of  action?  What  is  all  this  boring,  and 
probing,  and  sounding,  and  scrutinizing  with  the  microscope, 
and  dividing  the  surface  of  the  building  into  registered  square 
inches — what  is  it  all  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  application  of  the 
one  principle  or  set  of  principles  of  search,  which  are  based  upon 
the  one  set  of  notions  retarding  human  ingenuity,  to  which  the 
Prefect,  in  the  long  routine  of  his  duty,  has  been  accustomed  ? 
Do  you  not  see  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  men  proceed 
to  conceal  a  letter,  not  exactly  in  a  gimlet-hole  bored  in  a  chair- 
leg,  but,  at  least,  in  some  out-of-the-way  hole  or  corner  suggested 
by  the  same  tenor  of  thought  which  would  urge  a  man  to  secrete 
a  letter  in  a  gimlet-hole  bored  in  a  chair-leg?  And  do  you  not  see, 
also,  that  such  recherche  nooks  for  concealment  are  adapted 
only  for  ordinary  occasions,  and  would  be  adopted  only  by  ordi 
nary  intellects;  for,  in  all  cases  of  concealment,  a  disposal  of  the 
article  concealed — a  disposal  of  it  in  this  recherche  manner — is, 
in  the  very  first  instance,  presumable  and  presumed;  and  thus 
its  discovery  depends,  not  at  all  upon  the  acumen,  but  altogether 
upon  the  mere  care,  patience,  and  determination  of  the  seekers; 
and  where  the  case  is  of  importance — or,  when  the  reward  is  of 
magnitude — the  qualities  in  question  have  never  been  known  to 
fail  You  will  now  understand  what  I  meant  in  suggesting  that, 
had  the  purloined  letter  been  hidden  anywhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  Prefect's  examination — in  other  words,  had  the  principle 
of  its  concealment  been  comprehended  within  the  principles  of 
the  Prefect — its  discovery  would  have  been  a  matter  altogether 
beyond  question.  This  functionary,  however,  has  been  thor 
oughly  mystified;  and  the  remote  source  of  his  defeat  lies  in  the 
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supposition  that  the  Minister  is  a  fool,  because  he  has  acquired 
renown  as  a  poet.  All  fools  are  poets;  this  the  Prefect  feels;  and 
he  is  merely  guilty  of  a  non  distributio  medii  in  thence  inferring 
that  all  poets  are  fools.  I  mean  to  say,  that  if  the  Minister  had 
been  no  more  than  a  mathematician,  the  Prefect  would  have 
been  under  no  necessity  of  giving  me  this  check.  I  knew  him, 
however,  as  both  mathematician  and  poet,  and  my  measures 
were  adapted  to  his  capacity,  with  .reference  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I  knew  him  as  a  courtier,  too,  and 
as  a  bold  intriguant.  Such  a  man,  I  considered,  could  not  fail  to 
be  aware  of  the  ordinary  policial  modes  of  action.  He  could  not 
have  failed  to  anticipate — and  events  have  proved  that  he  did 
not  fail  to  anticipate — the  waylayings  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
He  must  have  foreseen,  I  reflected,  the  secret  investigations  of 
his  premises.  His  frequent  absences  from  home  at  night,  which 
were  hailed  by  the  Prefect  as  certain  aids  to  his  success,  I  re 
garded  only  as  ruses,  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  search 
to  the  police,  and  thus  the  sooner  to  impress  them  with  the  con 
viction  to  which  G ,  in  fact,  did  finally  arrive — the  convic 
tion  that  the  letter  was  not  upon  the  premises.  I  felt,  also,  that 
the  whole  train  of  thought,  which  I  was  at  some  pains  in  detailing 
to  you  just  now,  concerning  the  invariable  principle  of  policial 
action  in  searches  for  articles  concealed — I  felt  that  this  whole 
train  of  thought  would  necessarily  pass  through  the  mind  of  the 
Minister.  It  would  imperatively  lead  him  to  despise  all  the  ordi 
nary  nooks  of  concealment.  He  could  not,  I  reflected,  be  so  weak 
as  not  to  see  that  the  most  intricate  and  remote  recess  of  his  hotel 
would  be  as  open  as  his  commonest  closets  to  the  eyes,  to  the 
probes,  to  the  gimlets,  and  to  the  microscopes  of  the  Prefect.  I 
saw,  in  fine,  that  he  would  be  driven,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
simplicity,  if  not  deliberately  induced  to  it  as  a  matter  of  choice. 
You  will  remember,  perhaps,  how  desperately  the  Prefect  laughed 
when  I  suggested,  upon  our  first  interview,  that  it  was  just  possi 
ble  this  mystery  troubled  him  so  much  on  account  of  its  being  so 
very  self-evident.5' 

"Yes,"  said  I,   "I  remember  his  merriment  well.    I  really 
thought  he  would  have  fallen  into  convulsions. " 
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"The  material  world/'  continued  Dupin,  "  abounds  with  very 
strict  analogies  to  the  immaterial;  and  thus  some  color  of  truth 
has  been  given  to  the  rhetorical  dogma  that  metaphor,  or  simile, 
may  be  made  to  strengthen  an  argument  as  well  as  to  embellish 
a  description.  The  principle  of  the  vis  inertiae,  for  example,  seems 
to  be  identical  in  physics  and  metaphysics.  It  is  not  more  true, 
in  the  former,  that  a  large  body  is  with  more  difficulty  set  in 
motion  than  a  smaller  one,  and  that  its  subsequent  momentum  is 
commensurate  with  this  difficulty,  than  it  is,  in  the  latter,  that 
intellects  of  the  vaster  capacity,  while  more  forcible,  more 
constant,  and  more  eventful  in  their  movements  than  those  of 
inferior  grade,  are  yet  the  less  readily  moved,  and  more  embar 
rassed,  and  full  of  hesitation  in  the  first  few  steps  of  their  progress. 
Again:  have  you  ever  noticed  which  of  the  street  signs,  over  the 
shop  doors,  are  the  most  attractive  of  attention?" 

"I  have  never  given  the  matter  a  thought,"  I  said. 

"There  is  a  game  of  puzzles/'  he  resumed,  "which  is  played 
upon  a  map.  One  party  playing  requires  another  to  find  a  given 
word — the  name  of  town,  river,  state,  or  empire — any  word,  in 
short,  upon  the  motley  and  perplexed  surface  of  the  chart.  A 
novice  in  the  game  generally  seeks  to  embarrass  his  opponents 
by  giving  them  the  most  minutely  lettered  names;  but  the  adept 
selects  such  words  as  stretch,  in  large  characters,  from  one  end 
of  the  chart  to  the  other.  These,  like  the  over-largely  lettered 
signs  and  placards  of  the  street,  escape  observation  by  dint  of 
being  excessively  obvious;  and  here  the  physical  oversight  is  pre 
cisely  analogous  with  the  moral  inapprehension  by  which  the 
intellect  suffers  to  pass  unnoticed  those  considerations  which  are 
too  obtrusively  and  too  palpably  self-evident.  But  this  is  a  point, 
it  appears,  somewhat  above  or  beneath  the  understanding  of  the 
Prefect.  He  never  once  thought  it  probable,  or  possible,  that  the 
Minister  had  deposited  the  letter  immediately  beneath  the  nose 
of  the  whole  world,  by  way  of  best  preventing  any  portion  of 
that  world  from  perceiving  it. 

"But  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the  daring,  dashing,  and  dis 
criminating  ingenuity  of  D ;  upon  the  fact  that  the  docu 
ment  must  always  have  been  at  hand,  if  he  intended  to  use  it  to 
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good  purpose;  and  upon  the  decisive  evidence,  obtained  by  the 
Prefect,  that  it  was  not  hidden  within  the  limits  of  that  digni 
tary's  ordinary  search,  the  more  satisfied  I  became  that,  to  con 
ceal  this  letter,  the  Minister  had  resorted  to  the  comprehensive 
and  sagacious  expedient  of  not  attempting  to  conceal  it. 

"Full  of  these  ideas,  I  prepared  myself  with  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  and  called  one  fine  morning,  quite  by  accident,  at  the 

Ministerial  hotel.  I  found  D at  home,  yawning,  lounging, 

and  dawdling,  as  usual,  and  pretending  to  be  in  the  last  ex 
tremity  of  ennui.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  really  energetic  human 
being  now  alive — but  that  is  only  when  nobody  sees  him. 

"To  be  even  with  him,  I  complained  of  my  weak  eyes,  and 
lamented  the  necessity  of  the  spectacles,  under  cover  of  which  I 
cautiously  and  thoroughly  surveyed  the  whole  apartment,  while 
seemingly  intent  only  upon  the  conversation  of  my  host. 

"I  paid  especial  attention  to  a  large  writing-table  near  which 
he  sat,  and  upon  which  lay  confusedly  some  miscellaneous  letters 
and  other  papers,  with  one  or  two  musical  instruments  and  a 
few  books.  Here,  however,  after  a  long  and  very  deliberate 
scrutiny,  I  saw  nothing  to  excite  particular  suspicion. 

"At  length  my  eyes,  in  going  the  circuit  of  the  room,  fell  upon 
a  trumpery  filigree  card-rack  of  pasteboard  that  hung  dangling 
by  a  dirty  blue  ribbon  from  a  little  brass  knob  just  beneath  ,the 
middle  of  the  mantelpiece.  In  this  rack,  which  had  three  or  four 
compartments,  were  five  or  six  soiled  cards  and  a  solitary  letter. 
This  last  was  much  soiled  and  crumpled.  It  was  torn  nearly  in 
two,  across  the  middle — as  if  a  design,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
tear  it  entirely  up  as  worthless  had  been  altered  or  stayed  in  the 

second.  It  had  a  large  black  seal,  bearing  the  D cipher  very 

conspicuously,  and  was  addressed,  in  a  diminutive  female  hand, 

to  D ,  the  Minister,  himself.  It  was  thrust  carelessly,  and 

even,  as  it  seemed,  contemptuously,  into  one  of  the  uppermost 
divisions  of  the  rack. 

"No  sooner  had  I  glanced  at  this  letter  than  I  concluded  it 
to  be  that  of  which  I  was  in  search.  To  be  sure,  it  was,  to  all 
appearance,  radically  different  from  the  one  of  which  the  Prefect 
had  read  us  so  minute  a  description.  Here  the  seal  was  large  and 
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black,  with  the  D cipher;  there  it  was  small  and  red,  with 

the  ducal  arms  of  the  S family.    Here  the  address,  to  the 

Minister,  was  diminutive  and  feminine;  there  the  superscription, 
to  a  certain  royal  personage,  was  markedly  bold  and  decided; 
the  size  alone  formed  a  point  of  correspondence.  But,  then,  the 
radio  dine  ss  of  these  differences,  which  was  excessive;  the  dirt; 
the  soiled  and  torn  condition  of  the  paper,  so  inconsistent  with 

the  true  methodical  habits  of  D ,  and  so  consistent  of  a  design 

to  delude  the  beholder  into  an  idea  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
document — these  things,  together  with  the  hyperobtrusive  situa 
tion  of  this  document,  full  in  the  view  of  every  visitor,  and  thus 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  previ 
ously  arrived — these  things,  I  say,  were  strongly  corroborative 
of  suspicion  in  one  who  came  with  the  intention  to  suspect. 

"I  protracted  my  visit  as  long  as  possible,  and,  while  I  main 
tained  a  most  animated  discussion  with  the  Minister  upon  a 
topic  which  I  knew  well  had  never  failed  to  interest  and  excite 
him,  I  kept  my  attention  riveted  upon  the  letter.  In  this  examina 
tion  I  committed  to  memory  its  external  appearance  and  ar 
rangement  in  the  rack,  and  also  fell,  at  length,  upon  a  discovery 
which  set  at  rest  whatever  trivial  doubt  I  might  have  entertained. 
In  scrutinizing  the  edges  of  the  paper,  I  observed  them  to  be 
more  chafed  than  seemed  necessary.  They  presented  the  "broken 
appearance  which  is  manifested  when  a  stiff  paper,  having  been 
once  folded  and  pressed  with  a  folder,  is  refolded  in  a  reversed 
direction,  in  the  same  creases  or  edges  which  formed  the  original 
fold.  This  discovery  was  sufficient.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
letter  had  been  turned,  as  a  glove,  inside  out,  redirected  and 
resealed.  I  bade  the  Minister  good-morning,  and  took  my 
departure  at  once,  leaving  a  gold  snuff-box  upon  the  table. 

"The  next  morning  I  called  for  the  snuff-box,  when  we  re 
sumed,  quite  eagerly,  the  conversation  of  the  preceding  day. 
While  thus  engaged,  however,  a  loud  report,  as  if  of  a  pistol,  was 
heard  immediately  beneath  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  fearful  screams  and  the  shoutings  of  a 

terrified  mob.    D rushed  to  a  casement,  threw  it  open,  and 

looked  out.    In  the  meantime  I  stepped  to  the  card-rack,  took 
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the  letter,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  replaced  it  by  z  facsimile  (so 
far  as  regards  externals),  which  I  had  carefully  prepared  at  my 

lodgings — imitating  the  D cipher,  very  readily,  by  means  of 

a  seal  formed  of  bread. 

"The  disturbance  in  the  street  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
frantic  behavior  of  a  man  with  a  musket.  He  had  fired  it  among 
a  crowd  of  women  and  children.  It  proved,  however,  to  have 
been  without  ball,  and  the  fellow  was  suffered  to  go  his  way  as  a 

lunatic  or  a  drunkard.  When  he  had  gone,  D came  from 

the  window,  whither  I  had  followed  him  immediately  upon 
securing  the  object  in  view.  Soon  afterward  I  bade  him  farewell. 
The  pretended  lunatic  was  a  man  in  my  own  pay." 

"But  what  purpose  had  you,"  I  asked,  "in  replacing  the  letter 
by  a  facsimile?  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  at  the  first  visit, 
to  have  seized  it  openly  and  departed?" 

"D ,"  replied  Dupin,  "is  a  desperate  man  and  a  man  of 

nerve.  His  hotel,  too,  is  not  without  attendants  devoted  to  his 
interests.  Had  I  made  the  wild  attempt  you  suggest,  I  might 
never  have  left  the  Ministerial  presence  alive.  The  good  people 
of  Paris  might  have  heard  of  me  no  more.  But  I  had  an  object 
apart  from  these  considerations.  You  know  my  political  pre 
possessions.  In  this  matter  I  act  as  a  partisan  of  the  lady  con 
cerned.  For  eighteen  months  the  Minister  has  had  her  in  his 
power.  She  has  now  him  in  hers — since,  being  unaware  that  the 
letter  is  not  in  his  possession,  he  will  proceed  with  his  exactions 
as  if  it  was.  Thus  will  he  inevitably  commit  himself,  at  once,  to 
his  political  destruction.  His  downfall,  too,  will  not  be  more 
precipitate  than  awkward.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
facilis  descensus  Averm\  but  in  all  kinds  of  climbing,  as  Catalani 
said  of  singing,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  get  up  than  to  come  down. 
In  the  present  instance  I  have  no  sympathy — at  least  no  pity — 
for  him  who  descends.  He  is  that  monstrum  horrendum,  an  un 
principled  man  of  genius.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  should  like 
very  well  to  know  the  precise  character  of  his  thoughts,  when, 
being  defied  by  her  whom  the  Prefect  terms  'a  certain  personage/ 
he  is  reduced  to  opening  the  letter  I  left  for  him  in  the  card-rack/' 

"How?   Did  you  put  anything  particular  in  it?" 
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"Why — it  did  not  seem  altogether  right  to  leave  the  interior 

blank — that  would  have  been  insulting.    D ,  at  Vienna  once, 

did  me  an  evil  turn,  which  I  told  him,  quite  good-humoredly, 
that  I  should  remember.  So,  as  I  knew  he  would  feel  some 
curiosity  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  person  who  had  out 
witted  him,  I  thought  it  a  pity  not  to  give  him  a  clew.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  my  MS.,  and  I  just  copied  into  the  middle  of 
the  blank  sheet  the  words: 


.   .   .  Un  dessein  si  funeste, 

S'il  nest  digue  d'Atree,  este  digne  de  Thyeste^\ 

They  are  to  be  found  in  Crebillon's  Atree." 


ARRIA  MARCELLA 
A  SOUVENIR  OF  POMPEII 

BY  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER  (1811-1872) 

THREE  young  men,  three  friends  who  were  traveling  in 
Italy  together,  visited  last  year  the  Studj  Museum*  at 
Naples,  where  the  various  antique  objects  exhumed  from  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are  collected. 

They  had  scattered  through  the  rooms  and  were  looking  at  the 
mosaics,  the  bronzes,  the  frescoes  taken  from  the  walls  of  the 
dead  city,  as  their  fancy  led  them;  and  when  one  of  them  found 
something  especially  interesting,  he  would  call  his  companions 
with  shouts  of  joy,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  taciturn  English 
and  the  staid  bourgeois,  intent  upon  turning  the  leaves  of  their 
guidebooks. 

But  the  youngest  of  the  three,  having  paused  in  front  of  a  glass 
case,  seemed  not  to  hear  his  comrades'  exclamations,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  profound  contemplation.  The  object  that  he  was 
examining  so  closely  was  a  piece  of  coagulated  black  ashes,  bearing 
a  hollow  impression;  one  would  have  said  that  it  was  a  fragment 
of  the  mould  of  a  statue,  broken  in  the  casting;  the  trained  eye 
of  an  artist  would  easily  have  recognized  the  curve  of  a  beautiful 
breast  and  of  flanks  as  faultless  in  outline  as  those  of  a  Greek 
statue.  Everyone  knows,  and  the  commonest  traveler's  guide 
will  tell  you,  that  the  lava,  cooling  about  a  woman's  body,  had 
perpetuated  its  charming  contours.  Thanks  to  the  caprice  of  an 
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eruption  which  destroyed  four  cities,  that  noble  form,  fallen  into 
dust  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  has  come  down  to  us;  the 
rounded  outline  of  a  breast  has  lived  through  ages,  when  so  many 
vanished  empires  have  left  no  trace  at  all!  That  imprint  of 
beauty,  made  by  chance  upon  the  scoria  of  a  volcano,  has  not 
been  effaced. 

Seeing  that  he  persisted  in  his  contemplation,  Octavian's  two 
friends  walked  towards  him,  and  Max,  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,  made  him  start  like  a  man  surprised  in  a  secret.  Evi 
dently  Octavian  had  heard  neither  Max  nor  Fabio  approaching, 

"Come,  Octavian,"  said  Max,  "don't  stand  like  this,  whole 
hours  in  front  of  every  case,  or  we  shall  miss  the  train,  and  shall 
not  see  Pompeii  today." 

"What  on  earth  is  the  fellow  looking  at?"  added  Fabio,  who 
had  drawn  near.  "Ah!  the  imprint  found  in  the  house  of  Arrius 
Diomedes";  and  he  cast  a  rapid  and  peculiar  glance  at  Octavian. 

Octavian  blushed  slightly,  took  Max's  arm,  and  the  visit  came 
to  an  end  without  other  incidents.  On  leaving  the  Studj,  the 
three  friends  entered  a  corricolo  and  were  driven  to  the  railway 
station.  The  corricolo,  with  its  great  red  wheels,  its  seat  studded 
with  copper  nails,  its  thin  but  high-spirited  horse,  harnessed  like 
a  Spanish  mule,  and  galloping  over  the  broad  flagstones  of  lava, 
is  too  familiar  for  any  description  of  it  to  be  needed  here;  more 
over,  we  are  not  writing  impressions  of  a  trip  to  Naples,  but  the 
simple  narrative  of  a  strange  and  incredible,  but  strictly  true, 
adventure. 

The  railway  to  Pompeii  skirts  the  sea  almost  all  the  way,  and 
the  long  curls  of  foam  break  upon  a  blackish  sand  resembling 
sifted  charcoal.  The  shore  is  in  fact  formed  of  streams  of  lava 
and  volcanic  ashes,  and  produces,  by  reason  of  its  dark  hue,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  blue  of  the  water; 
amid  all  that  brilliancy,  the  land  alone  seems  to  retain  a  shadow. 

The  villages  which  one  passes  through  or  skirts — Portici,  made 
famous  by  M.  Auber's  opera,  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre 
delF-Annunziata^  whose  houses  with  arcades  and  terraced  roofs 
one  sees  in  passing — have,  despite  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the 
southern  whitewash,  a  gloomy  and  grimy  aspect,  like  Manchester 
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and  Birmingham;  the  dust  is  black,  and  an  impalpable  soot 
clings  to  everything;  you  realize  that  the  mighty  forge  of  Vesuvius 
is  panting  and  smoking  a  few  steps  away. 

The  three  friends  alighted  at  the  Pompeii  station,  laughing 
among  themselves  at  the  mixture  of  antique  and  modern  which 
those  words,  "Pompeii  Station/'  naturally  bring  to  the  mind. 
A  Graeco- Roman  city  and  a  railway  terminus! 

They  crossed  the  field  planted  with  cotton  trees,  about  which 
white  tufts  were  fluttering,  which  separates  the  railway  from  the 
site  of  the  disinterred  city;  and  they  took  a  guide  at  the  inn  built 
outside  the  former  ramparts,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  a  guide 
took  them;  a  calamity  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  in  Italy. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  days  which  are  so  common  in  Naples, 
when,  by  virtue  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  sunlight  and  the  trans 
parency  of  the  air,  objects  assume  hues  which  seem  fabulous  in 
the  north,  and  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  world  of  dreams  than 
to  the  world  of  reality.  Whoever  has  once  seen  that  gold  and 
azure  light  carries  away  to  his  misty  home  an  incurable  home 
sickness  for  it. 

The  resuscitated  city,  having  shaken  off  a  corner  of  its  winding- 
sheet  of  ashes,  stood  forth  with  its  innumerable  details,  beneath 
a  blinding  glare.  In  the  background  rose  the  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
furrowed  with  streaks  of  blue,  pink,  and  violet  lava,  gilded  by 
the  sun.  A  light  mist,  almost  imperceptible  in  the  glare,  formed 
a  hood  for  the  crest  of  the  mountain;  at  first  one  might  have 
taken  it  for  one  of  those  clouds  which,  even  in  the  loveliest  weath 
er,  blot  out  the  brow  of  lofty  peaks.  On  looking  more  closely, 
one  saw  slender  threads  of  white  vapor  emerge  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  as  through  the  holes  of  a  colander,  and  unite  in  a 
light  smoke.  The  volcano,  in  a  pleasant  humor  that  day,  was 
placidly  smoking  its  pipe,  and  save  for  the  example  of  Pompeii 
buried  at  its  feet,  one  would  not  have  Relieved  it  to  be  of  a  more 
savage  disposition  than  Montmartre.  On  the  other  side  fair 
hills,  with  outlines  voluptuously  undulating  like  the  hips  of  a 
woman,  barred  the  horizon;  and  farther  away  the  sea,  that  in 
other  days  bore  biremes  and  triremes  under  the  ramparts  of  the 
city,  extended  its  azure  boundary. 
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The  aspect  of  Pompeii  is  most  surprising;  that  abrupt  back 
ward  leap  of  nineteen  centuries  astonishes  even  the  prosaic  and 
the  least  intelligent  natures;  two  steps  take  you  from  antique  to 
modern  life,  from  Christianity  to  paganism;  and  so,  when  the 
three  friends  saw  those  streets,  where  the  forms  of  a  vanished 
existence  are  preserved  intact,  they  were  conscious,  although 
prepared  in  a  measure  by  books  and  pictures,  of  an  impression  as 
strange  as  it  was  profound.  Octavian  especially  seemed  stupe 
fied,  and  followed  the  guide  mechanically  with  the  step  of  a  sleep 
walker,  paying  no  heed  to  the  monotonous  catalogue,  learned  by 
heart,  which  that  worthy  recited  like  a  lesson. 

He  gazed  with  a  startled  eye  at  the  wagon-ruts  in  the  cyclopean 
pavement  of  the  streets,  which  seem  to  date  from  yesterday,  the 
impression  is  so  fresh;  at  the  inscriptions  traced  in  red  letters,  in 
a  running  hand,  on  the  walls:  advertisements  of  plays,  of  houses 
to  let,  votive  formulas,  signs,  announcements  of  all  sorts;  as 
curious  and  interesting  as  a  blank  wall  of  Paris,  discovered  two 
thousand  years  hence,  with  its  advertisements  and  its  placards, 
would  be  to  the  unknown  people  of  the  future;  the  houses  with 
sunken  roofs,  allowing  the  eye  to  grasp  all  the  household  secrets, 
all  those  domestic  details  which  historians  neglect  and  the  secret 
of  which  civilizations  bear  away  with  them;  those  fountains, 
hardly  dry;  that  forum,  surprised  by  the  catastrophe  in  the 
midst  of  repairs,  its  pillars  and  architraves,  all  hewn  and  carved, 
waiting  in  all  their  purity  of  curve  and  angle  to  be  put  in  place; 
the  temples  consecrated  to  gods  now  mythological,  but  who  then 
had  no  unbelievers;  the  shops  where  only  the  tradesman  is  want 
ing;  the  wine-shops  where  the  circular  stain  left  by  the  drinker's 
glass  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  marble;  the  barracks,  with  pillars 
painted  with  ocher  and  red  lead,  upon  which  the  soldiers  have 
scratched  caricatures  of  men  in  combat;  and  the  theatres  for  the 
drama  and  for  concerts,  placed  side  by  side,  which  might  resume 
their  performances,  were  it  not  that  the  troupes  which  acted 
there,  now  reduced  to  the  state  of  clay,  are  engaged  perhaps  in 
closing  the  bung-hole  of  a  beer-cask,  or  stopping  a  crevice  in  a 
wall,  like  the  dust  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  according  to  the 
melancholy  reflection  of  Hamlet. 
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Fabio  mounted  the  stage  of  the  tragic  theatre,  while  Octavian 
and  Max  climbed  to  the  highest  bench;  and  there  he  began  to 
declaim  with  abundant  gestures  such  bits  of  poetry  as  came  into 
his  head,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  lizards,  which  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  with  quivering  tails,  and  hid  in  the  crevices  of  the 
ruined  walls;  and  although  the  vessels  of  brass  or  earth,  whose 
purpose  was  to  repeat  the  sounds,  no  longer  existed,  his  voice 
rang  out  none  the  less  full  and  vibrant. 

Then  the  guide  led  them  across  the  tilled  lands  which  cover 
those  portions  of  Pompeii  which  are  still  buried,  to  the  amphi 
theater  at  the  other  end  of  the  city.  They  walked  beneath  the 
trees  whose  roots  forced  their  way  through  the  roofs  of  buried 
buildings,  loosened  the  tiles,  split  the  ceilings,  dislodged  the 
pillars;  and  they  passed  through  those  fields  where  commonplace 
vegetables  sprout  above  marvels  of  art,  material  tokens  of  the 
oblivion  which  time  spreads  over  the  loveliest  things. 

The  amphitheater  did  not  surprise  them.  They  had  seen  the 
one  at  Verona,  which  is  larger  and  as  well  preserved,  and  they 
were  as  familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  ancient  arenas  as  with 
that  of  the  scenes  of  bull-fights  in  Spain,  which  resemble  them 
much,  save  in  solidity  of  construction  and  beauty  of  materials. 

So  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  taking  a  cross-street  reached 
the  Street  of  Fortune,  listening  with  inattentive  ear  to  the  guide, 
who,  as  he  passed  each  house,  pointed  it  out  by  the  name  it  was 
given  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  after  some  characteristic  pecu 
liarity:  The  House  of  the  Bronze  Bull,  the  House  of  the  Faun, 
the  House  of  the  Ship,  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the  House  of 
Meleager,  the  Tavern  of  Fortune  at  the  corner  of  the  Consular 
Street,  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  Public  Market,  the  Pharmacy, 
the  Surgeon's  Shop,  the  Custom-House,  the  Abode  of  the  Vestals, 
the  Inn  of  Albinus,  the  Thermopolium,  and  so  on,  to  the  gate 
leading  to  the  Road  of  the  Tombs. 

That  brick  gate,  covered  with  statues,  and  entirely  denuded 
of  ornamentation,  has  in  its  inner  arch  two  deep  grooves  in 
tended  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  a  portcullis,  like  a  donjon 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  which  one  might  well  have  supposed  that 
that  method  of  defense  was  peculiar. 
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"Who  would  have  expected/'  said  Max  to  his  friends,  "to 
find  Pompeii,  the  Graeco-Latin  city,  protected  by  a  device  so 
romantically  Gothic?  Can  you  imagine  a  belated  Roman  knight 
blowing  his  horn  outside  this  gate,  as  a  signal  for  the  portcullis 
to  be  lifted,  like  a  page  of  the  fifteenth  century?" 

"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  replied  Fabio;  "and 
even  that  aphorism  itself  is  not  new,  as  it  was  formulated  by 
Solomon." 

"Perhaps  there  is  something  new  under  the  moon!"  suggested 
Octavian,  smiling  with  melancholy  irony. 

"My  dear  Octavian,"  said  Max,  who  during  this  brief  conver 
sation  had  stopped  before  an  inscription  written  in  red  chalk  on 
the  outer  wall,  "would  you  like  to  see  a  gladiatorial  combat? 
Here  are  the  notices:  'Combat  and  hunt  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
nones  of  April;  poles  will  be  erected;  twenty  pairs  of  gladiators 
will  fight  on  the  nones';  and  if  you  have  any  fear  for  the  whiteness 
of  your  complexion,  set  your  mind  at  rest,  for  sails  will  be 
stretched;  unless  you  prefer  to  go  to  the  amphitheater  early,  for 
these  fellows  are  to  cut  one  another's  throats  in  the  morning — 
matutini  erunt;  nothing  could  be  more  considerate." 

Chatting  thus,  the  three  friends  followed  that  sepulcher- 
fringed  road  which,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  would  be  a 
lugubrious  promenade  for  a  city,  but  which  did  not  present  the 
same  melancholy  meaning  to  the  ancients,  whose  tombs  con 
tained,  instead  of  ghastly  dead  bodies,  only  a  pinch  of  ashes,  an 
abstract  idea  of  death.  Art  beautified  these  last  resting-places, 
and,  as  Goethe  says,  the  pagan  decorated  sarcophagi  and  urns 
with  images  of  life. 

That  doubtless  was  the  reason  that  Max  and  Fabio  inspected 
with  light-hearted  curiosity  and  a  joyous  plenitude  of  life,  which 
they  would  not  have  had  in  a  Christian  cemetery,  those  funeral 
monuments  so  gaily  gilded  by  the  sun,  which,  placed  along  the 
roadside,  seemed  still  to  be  related  to  life,  and  inspired  nc?ne  of 
that  chill  repulsion,  none  of  that  fantastic  terror  which  our 
gloomy  places  of  burial  arouse.  They  paused  before  the  tomb  of 
Mammia,  the  public  priestess,  near  which  a  tree  has  sprung  up, 
a  cypress  or  a  willow;  they  seated  themselves  in  the  semicircle 
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of  the  triclinium,  set  apart  for  funeral  banquets,  laughing  like 
heirs;  they  read,  with  many  a  jest,  the  epitaphs  of  Nevoleia,  of 
Labeon,  and  of  the  Arria  family;  followed  by  Octavian,  who 
seemed  more  touched  than  his  heedless  companions  by  the  fate 
of  those  dead  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Thus  they  reached  the  villa  of  Arrius  Diomedes,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  dwelling-houses  in  Pompeii.  They  went  up  to  it 
by  brick  steps,  and  when  they  had  passed  through  the  gate 
flanked  by  two  small  pillars  at  the  sides,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  courtyard,  like  the  patio  which  forms  the  center  of  Spanish 
and  Moorish  houses,  and  which  the  ancients  called  the  im- 
pluvium,  or  the  cavadium;  fourteen  pillars,  of  brick  covered  with 
stucco,  formed  a  portico  or  covered  peristyle  on  all  four  sides, 
like  the  cloister  of  a  convent;  beneath  it  one  could  walk  without 
fear  of  the  rain.  The  pavement  of  the  courtyard  was  a  mosaic  of 
brick  and  white  marble,  the  effect  of  which  was  soft  and  pleasant 
to  the  -eye.  In  the  center  a  four-sided  marble  basin,  which  still 
exists,  received  the  rain-water  which  dripped  from  the  portico.  It 
produces  a  strange  effect  to  enter  thus  the  life  of  olden  times,  and 
to  tread  with  patent  leathers  marble  pavements  worn  by  the  san 
dals  and  buskins  of  the  contemporaries  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

The  guide  led  them  through  the  exedra,  or  summer  parlor, 
open  towards  the  sea  to  admit  the  cool  breezes.  It  was  there 
that  they  received  guests,  and  took  their  siesta  during  those 
burning  hours  when  the  south  wind  blew  from  Africa,  laden  with 
languor  and  tempest.  He  took  them  into  the  basilica,  a  long  open 
gallery  which  furnished  light  to  the  apartments,  and  where  visi 
tors  and  clients  waited  for  the  nomenclator  to  summon  them; 
then  he  led  them  out  on  the  white  marble  terrace,  whence  there 
was  a  prospect  of  green  gardens  and  blue  sea;  then  he  showed 
them  the  nymphosum,  or  baths,  with  its  walls  painted  yellow,  its 
stucco  pillars,  its  mosaic  pavement,  and  its  marble  tub,  which 
received  so  many  lovely  bodies  now  vanished  like  ghosts;  the 
cubiculum,  the  scene  of  so  many  dreams  that  flitted  from  the 
Ivory  Gate,  with  its  alcoves  hollowed  out  of  the  wall  and  closed 
by  a  conopeum,  or  curtain,  whose  bronze  rings  still  lay  on  the 
ground;  the  recreation-room;  the  chapel  of  the  household  gods; 
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the  cabinet  of  archives;  the  library;  the  gallery  of  pictures;  the 
gyneceum,  or  women's  apartment,  consisting  of  small,  partly 
ruined  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  retain  traces  of  paintings  and 
arabesques,  like  cheeks  from  which  the  rouge  has  been  imper 
fectly  removed. 

This  inspection  concluded,  they  went  down  to  the  lower  floor, 
for  the  ground  is  much  lower  towards  the  garden  than  towards 
the  Street  of  the  Tombs;  they  passed  through  eight  rooms  painted 
in  antique  red,  one  of  which  had  recesses  in  the  walls,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  at  the  Al- 
hambra;  and  they  arrived  at  last  at  a  sort  of  cellar,  the  use  of 
which  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  sight  of  eight  earthen  am 
phorae  propped  against  the  wall,  which  doubtless  were  once  per 
fumed,  like  the  Odes  of  Horace,  with  Cretan  wine,  Falernian,  and 
Massican. 

A  bright  sunbeam  entered  through  a  small  air-hole,  half  choked 
by  nettles,  whose  leaves,  pierced  with  light,  it  changed  into 
emeralds  and  topazes;  and  that  cheerful  touch  of  nature  smiled 
opportunely  amid  the  depressing  gloom  of  the  place. 

"This,"  said  the  guide  in  his  droning  voice,  the  tone  of  which 
accorded  ill  with  his  words,  "this  is  where  they  found,  among 
seventeen  skeletons,  that  of  the  lady  whose  mould  is  shown  in 
the  museum  at  Naples.  She  had  gold  rings  on  her  fingers,  and 
pieces  of  her  fine  tunic  were  found  stuck  to  the  mass  of  ashes 
which  retained  her  shape." 

The  guide's  commonplace  phrases  deeply  affected  Octavian. 
He  asked  to  see  the  exact  spot  where  those  precious  remains  had 
been  discovered;  and  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  the  pres 
ence  of  his  friends,  he  would  have  abandoned  himself  to  some 
extravagant  outburst;  his  bosom  swelled,  his  eyes  glistened  with 
furtive  moisture;  that  catastrophe,  effaced  by  twenty  centuries 
of  oblivion,  affected  him  like  a  disaster  of  recent  occurrence;  the 
death  of  a  mistress  or  of  a  friend  would  not  have  distressed  him 
more,  and  a  tear  two  thousand  years  late  fell,  while  Max  and 
Fabio  had  their  backs  turned,  upon  the  spot  where  that  woman, 
of  whom  he  felt  enamored  with  a  retrospective  love,  breathed 
her  last,  suffocated  by  the  hot  cinders  from  the  volcano. 
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"Enough  of  this  archaeology!"  cried  Fabio;  "we  don't  expect 
to  write  a  dissertation  on  a  jug  or  a  tile  of  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  some  provincial  academy; 
these  classic  souvenirs  make  my  stomach  hollow.  Let  us  go  to 
dinner,  that  is,  if  it  is  possible,  at  that  picturesque  inn,  where  I 
am  afraid  they  will  serve  us  with  fossil  beefsteaks,  and  fresh  eggs 
laid  prior  to  the  death  of  Pliny." 

"I  will  not  exclaim  with  Boileau: 

"A  fool  sometimes  delivers  wise  opinions," 

said  Max,  laughing,  "for  that  would  be  impolite;  but  your  idea 
is  a  good  one.  It  would  have  been  pleasanter,  however,  to  ban 
quet  here,  in  somebody's  triclinium,  reclining  in  the  ancient 
style,  and  served  by  slaves  like  Lucullus  or  Trimalchio.  To  be 
sure,  I  do  not  see  many  oysters  from  Lake  Lucrinus;  the  turbot 
and  mullet  from  the  Adriatic  are  wanting;  there  is  no  Apulian 
boar  in  the  market;  and  the  loaves  and  the  honey-cakes  are  in  the 
museum  at  Naples,  as  hard  as  stones,  beside  their  corroded 
moulds;  raw  macaroni,  covered  with  caccia-cavalloy  detestable  as 
it  may  be,  is  better  than  nothing.  What  does  dear  Octavian 
think  about  it?" 

Octavian,  who  deeply  regretted  that  he  was  not  at  Pompeii  on 
the  day  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  to  save  the  lady  with  the 
gold  rings  and  thus  earn  her  love,  had  not  heard  a  word  of  this 
gastronomic  conversation.  Only  the  two  last  words  uttered  by 
Max  reached  his  ear,  and  as  he  had  no  desire  to  start  a  discussion, 
he  made  a  motion  of  assent  at  random,  and  the  amicable  party 
walked  back  towards  the  inn,  along  the  ramparts. 

The  table  was  set  beneath  the  open  porch,  which  served  as  a 
vestibule,  and  the  whitewashed  walls  of  which  were  decorated 
with  a  number  of  daubs  described  by  the  host  as  the  work  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  Espagnolet,  Massimo,  and  other  famous  names  of 
the  Neapolitan  school,  whom  he  felt  called  upon  to  extol. 

"My  venerable  host,"  said  Fabio,  "do  not  display  your  elo 
quence  to  no  purpose.  We  are  not  Englishmen,  and  we  prefer 
young  girls  to  old  canvases.  Better  send  us  your  wine-list  by 
that  handsome  brunette  with  the  velvety  eyes,  whom  I  saw  in 
the  hall." 
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The  host,  realizing  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  gullible 
class  of  Philistines  and  bourgeois,  ceased  to  praise  his  picture- 
gallery  and  turned  his  attention  to  his  cellar.  In  the  first  place 
he  had  all  the  wines  of  the  best  vintages:  Chateau  Margaux, 
Grand  Laffite  that  had  made  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  Sillery  de 
Moet,  Hochmeyer,  Scarlatti,  port  and  porter,  ale  and  ginger 
beer,  white  and  red  lacrymae  Christi,  wine  of  Capri,  and  Falernian. 
"What!  you  have  Falernian,  you  villain,  and  you  put  it  at  the 
end  of  your  list;  you  force  us  to  listen  to  an  intolerable  oenological 
litany!"  said  Max,  leaping  at  the  innkeeper's  throat  with  a  ges 
ture  of  comic  rage;  "why,  have  you  no  appreciation  of  local 
color?  Are  you  altogether  unworthy  to  live  in  this  antique 
neighborhood?  But  is  your  Falernian  good?  Was  it  put  in  am 
phorae  under  the  Consul  Plancus — Consule  Planco\" 

"I  "don't  know  Plancus  the  Consul,  and  my  wine  isn't  in 
amphorae;  but  it's  old  and  it  cost  ten  carlines  a  bottle,"  replied 
the  host. 

The  sun  had  set  and  night  had  fallen,  a  serene  and  transparent 
night,  clearer,  beyond  question,  than  midday  in  London;  the 
earth  had  an  azure  tint,  and  the  sky  silvery  reflections  of  in 
describable  softness;  the  air  was  so  calm  that  the  flame  of  the 
candles  on  the  table  did  not  even  flicker. 

A  young  boy,  playing  the  flute,  approached  the  table  and  stood 
before  the  three  guests,  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  them,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  figure  in  a  bas-relief,  performing  upon  his  sweet  and 
melodious  instrument  one  of  those  popular  ballads,  in  a  minor 
key,  the  charm  of  which  is  irresistible.  It  may  be  that  that  boy 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  flute-player  who  marched 
before  Duilius. 

"Our  repast  is  set  forth  quite  in  antique  style;  all  that  we  lack 
is  some  Gaditanian  dancing-girls  and  some  wreaths  of  ivy,"  said 
Fabio,  filling  a  large  glass  with  Falernian. 

"I  feel  in  the  mood  for  reciting  Latin  quotations,  like  a  feuille- 
ton  in  the  Debats\  various  strophes  of  odes  occur  to  me,"  said 
Max. 

"Keep  them  to  yourself,"  cried  Octavian  and  Fabio,  justly 
alarmed;  "nothing  is  so  indigestible  as  Latin  at  the  table." 
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The  conversation  between  young  men,  who,  cigars  in  mouth 
and  elbows  on  the  table,  see  before  them  a  number  of  empty 
bottles,  especially  when  the  wine  is  heady,  is  certain  soon  to  turn 
upon  women.  Each  one  set  forth  his  ideas,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary: 

Fabio  cared  for  nothing  but  beauty  and  youth.  Voluptuous 
and  practical,  he  indulged  in  no  illusions  and  cherished  no  preju 
dices.  A  peasant  girl  was  as  attractive  to  him  as  a  duchess,  so 
Jong  as  she  was  lovely;  the  body  appealed  to  him  more  than  the 
clothes;  he  laughed  heartily  at  certain  of  his  friends  who  were  in 
love  with  a  few  yards  of  silk  and  lace,  and  said  that  it  would  be 
more  rational  to  be  enamored  of  the  show-window  of  a  mar- 
chand  des  nouveautes.  These  opinions,  which  after  all  were  very 
sensible  and  of  which  he  made  no  secret,  caused  him  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  eccentric  man. 

Max,  who  was  less  artistic  than  Fabio,  cared  only  for  difficult 
undertakings,  complicated  .intrigues;  he  sought  resistance  to 
overcome,  virtue  to  lead  astray,  and  carried  on  a  love  affair  like 
a  game  of  chess,  with  moves  long  considered,  effects  held  in 
suspense,  surprises  and  stratagems  worthy  of  Polybius.  In  the 
salon  the  woman  who  seemed  to  have  the  least  liking  for  him  was 
the  one  whom  he  would  select  as  the  object  of  his  attacks;  to 
force  her  to  pass  from  aversion  to  love,  by  clever  transitions,  was 
to  him  a  delicious  pleasure;  to  impose  himself  upon  hearts  which 
spurned  him,  to  master  wills  that  fought  against  his  ascendancy, 
seemed  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  triumphs.  Like  some 
hunters,  who  scurry  through  fields  and  woods  and  valleys,  in 
rain  and  snow  and  sunshine,  with  excessive  fatigue  and  an  ardor 
which  nothing  cools,  for  a  paltry  quarry  which  in  three  cases  out 
of  four  they  disdain  to  eat,  Max,  when  he  had  overtaken  his 
victim,  cared  no  more  about  her,  and  would  set  out  in  quest  of 
another  almost  immediately. 

As  to  Octavian,  he  confessed  that  reality  had  little  charm  for 
him;  not  that  he  dreamed  a  schoolboy's  dreams,  compounded  of 
lilies  and  roses,  like  one  of  Demoustier's  madrigals;  but  there 
were  too  many  prosaic  and  unpleasant  details  about  all  beauty; 
too  many  doting,  decorated  fathers;  coquettish  mothers,  wearing 
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natural  flowers  in  false  hair;  ruddy-faced  cousins,  meditating 
declarations  of  love;  or  absurd  aunts,  in  love  with  little  dogs.  An 
engraving  in  aquatint,  after  Horace  Vernet  or  Delaroche,  hang 
ing  in  a  woman's  bedroom,  was  sufficient  to  arrest  a  nascent 
passion  in  him.  Even  more  poetic  than  amorous,  he  required  a 
terrace  on  Isola  Bella,  in  Lake  Maggiore,  and  a  lovely  moonlight 
night,  as  the  frame  for  an  assignation.  He  would  have  liked  to 
remove  his  love  affair  from  the  surroundings  of  ordinary  life  and 
transport  its  scene  to  the  stars.  So  that  he  had  been  seized  by 
an  impossible  and  insane  passion  for  all  the  great  female  types 
preserved  by  art  or  history,  one  after  another.  Like  Faust,  he 
had  loved  Helen;  and  he  would  have  liked  the  undulations  of  the 
ages  to  bring  to  him  one  of  those  sublime  incarnations  of  human 
desires  and  dreams,  whose  shape,  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  con 
tinues  to  exist  beyond  Space  and  Time.  He  had  formed  for  him 
self  an  imaginary  harem,  with  Semiramis,  Aspasia,  Cleopatra, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Joanna  of  Aragon.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
loved  statues;  and  one  day  as  he  passed  the  Venus  of  Milo  at  the 
Louvre,  he  cried  out:  "Oh!  who  will  restore  your  arms,  to  crush 
me  against  your  marble  breast?"  In  Rome  the  sight  of  a  head 
of  thick,  braided  hair,  exhumed  from  an  ancient  tomb,  had  cast 
him  into  a  strange  ecstasy;  he  had  tried,  by  means  of  two  or 
three  of  the  hairs,  obtained  by  bribing  the  keeper,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  somnambulist  of  great  power,  to  evoke  the  shade 
and  form  of  that  woman;  but  the  conducting  fluid  had  evaporated 
after  so  many  years,  and  the  apparition  had  failed  to  come  forth 
from  everlasting  darkness. 

As  Fabio  had  guessed,  in  front  of  the  glass  case  in  the  Studj, 
the  impression  found  in  the  cellar  of  Arrius  Diomedes'  villa 
caused  in  Octavian's  mind  insane  outreachings  towards  a  retro 
spective  ideal;  he  tried  to  leave  time  and  life  behind  him  and  to 
transport  his  soul  to  the  age  of  Titus. 

Max  and  Fabio  retired4  to  their  apartment,  and  as  their  heads 
were  a  little  heavy  with  the  classic  fumes  of  the  Falernian,  they 
speedily  fell  asleep.  Octavian,  who  had  often  left  his  glass  full 
before  him,  not  wishing  to  disturb  by  vulgar  intoxication  the 
poetic  drunkenness  that  was  boiling  in  his  brain,  realized  by  the 
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excited  state  of  his  nerves  that  sleep  would  not  come  to  him; 
and  he  left  the  inn,  walking  slowly,  to  cool  his  brow  and  to  calm 
his  thoughts  in  the  night  air. 

His  feet  unconsciously  bore  him  to  the  gate  through  which  one 
enters  the  dead  city;  he  removed  the  wooden  bar  which  closed 
the  entrance  and  wandered  about  at  random  among  the  ruins. 

The  moon  illuminated  with  its  white  light  the  pale  houses, 
dividing  the  streets  into  two  bands,  of  silvery  light  and  bluish 
shadow.  That  nocturnal  daylight,  with  its  subdued  tints,  con 
cealed  the  dilapidation  of  the  buildings.  One  did  not  observe, 
as  in  the  pitiless  glare-  of  the  sun,  the  broken  pillars,  the  house 
fronts  riddled  with  cracks,  the  roofs  crushed  by  the  eruption; 
the  lost  parts  were  supplied  by  the  half-light;  and  a  sharp  ray, 
like  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  a  sketch  for  a  picture,  represented  a 
whole  crumbling  edifice.  The  silent  genii  of  the  night  seemed  to 
have  repaired  the  fossil  city  in  preparation  for  some  representa 
tion  of  an  imaginary  life. 

At  times  Octavian  fancied  that  he  could  see  vague  human 
forms  gliding  in  the  shadow;  but  they  vanished  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  lighted  spaces.  A  low  whispering,  an  indefinite  hum, 
floated  through  the  silence.  Our  wanderer  attributed  this  at 
first  to  the  fluttering  in  his  eyes,  to  a  buzzing  in  his  ears;  or  it 
might  be  an  optical  illusion,  a  sigh  of  the  sea-breeze,  or  the  flight 
of  a  lizard  or  a  snake  through  the  nettles;  for  everything  lives  in 
nature,  even  death;  everything  makes  a  noise,  even  silence.  How 
ever,  he  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of  involuntary  distress,  a  slight 
shudder,  which  might  be  caused  by  the  cold  night  air,  and  which 
made  his  skin  quiver.  He  turned  his  head  twice  or  thrice;  he  no 
longer  felt  alone  in  the  deserted  city,  as  he  had  a  moment  before. 
Had  his  friends  had  the  same  idea  as  he,  and  were  they  looking 
for  him  among  the  ruins?  Those  shapes  indistinctly  seen,  those 
vague  footsteps— were  they  Max  and  Fabio  walking  and  chatting, 
and  disappearing  at  the  corner  of  a  street?  Octavian  realized 
from  his  perturbation  that  that  natural  explanation  was  not 
true;  and  the  reasoning  which  he  mentally  made  on  that  subject 
did  not  convince  him.  The  solitude  and  the  shadow  were  peopled 
with  invisible  beings,  whom  he  disturbed;  he  had  fallen  upon  a 
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mystery,  and  it  seemed  that  they  were  waiting  for  him  to  go 
before  beginning.  Such  were  the  extravagant  ideas  which  passed 
through  his  brain,  and  which  assumed  much  probability  from  the 
hour,  the  place,  and  a  thousand  alarming  details,  which  those 
persons  will  understand  who  have  been  in  some  vast  ruin  at  night. 

As  he  passed  a  house  which  he  had  noticed  during  the  day,  and 
upon  which  the  moon  shone  full,  he  saw,  in  absolutely  perfect 
condition,  a  portico  of  which  he  had  tried  in  the  morning  to 
restore  the  arrangement:  four  Doric  columns,  fluted  half-way  to 
the  top,  their  shafts  enveloped  with  a  coat  of  red  lead  as  with 
purple  drapery,  upheld  a  molding  with  multicolored  ornamenta 
tion,  which  the  decorator  seemed  to  have  finished  yesterday; 
on  the  wall  beside  the  door  a  Laconian  molossus,  painted  in 
encaustic  and  accompanied  by  the  familiar  inscription,  Cave 
canem,  barked  at  the  moon  and  at  visitors  with  pictured  fury. 
On  the  mosaic  threshold  the  word  Have,*  in  Oscan  and  Latin 
characters,  saluted  guests  with  its  friendly  syllables.  The  outer 
walls,  stained  with  ocher  and  red  lead,  had  not  a  crack.  The 
house  had  been  raised  a  story,  and  the  tiled  roof,  with  bronze 
acroteria  placed  at  intervals,  projected  its  profile  unimpaired 
against  the  light  blue  expanse  of  the  sky,  in  which  there  were  a 
few  pale  stars. 

This  extraordinary  restoration,  made  between  afternoon  and 
evening  by  an  unknown  architect,  puzzled  Octavian  greatly;  for 
he  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  that  house  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
dilapidation  that  same  day.  The  mysterious  reconstructor  had 
worked  very  rapidly,  for  the  neighboring  houses  had  the  same 
recent  and  new  appearance;  every  pillar  had  its  capital;  not  a 
stone,  not  a  brick,  not  a  pellicle  of  stucco,  not  a  scale  of  paint  was 
lacking  on  the  gleaming  facades;  and  through  the  openings  of  the 
peristyles,  he  could  see  about  the  marble  basin  of  the  cavtzdium 
pink  and  white  laurels,  myrtles,  and  pomegranates.  All  the 
historians  were  in  error;  the  eruption  had  not  taken  place,  or 
else  the  hand  of  time  had  retrograded  twenty  hours,  of  a  century 
each,  upon  the  dial  of  Eternity! 

*Welcome.   The  Osci  were  a  people  in  Campania,  whose  language  closely  resembled  Latin. — 
[Trans,] 
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Octavian,  surprised  to  the  last  degree  wondered  whether  he 
were  sleeping  on  his  feet  and  walking  about  in  a  dream.  He 
questioned  himself  seriously  to  ascertain  whether  madness  was 
waving  its  hallucinations  before  him;  but  he  was  forced  to  con 
clude  that  he  was  neither  asleep  nor  insane. 

A  singular  change  had  taken  place  in  the  atmosphere;  vague 
rose-tints  blended  by  violet  gradations  with  the  azure  beams  of 
the  moon;  the  sky  became  lighter  around  the  horizon;  one  would 
have  said  that  the  day  was  about  to  break.  Octavian  drew  his 
watch;  it  marked  midnight.  Fearing  that  it  had  stopped,  he 
pressed  the  repeating  spring;  the  bell  rang  twelve  times;  it  was 
surely  midnight,  and  yet  the  light  constantly  increased,  the 
moon  faded  away  as  the  sky  became  more  and  more  luminous. 
The  sun  rose! 

Thereupon  Octavian,  in  whose  mind  all  ideas  of  time  were 
hopelessly  confused,  was  able  to  convince  himself  that  he  was 
walking,  not  in  a  dead  Pompeii,  the  cold  corpse  of  a  city  half 
removed  from  its  winding-sheet,  but  in  a  living,  young,  intact 
Pompeii,  over  which  the  torrents  of  burning  mud  from  Vesuvius 
had  never 'flowed. 

An  inconceivable  miracle  had  transported  him,  a  Frenchman 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  back  to  the  time  of  Titus,  not  in 
spirit,  but  in  reality;  or  else  had  brought  to  him,  from  the  depths 
of  the  past,  a  ruined  city  with  its  vanished  people;  for  a  man 
clothed  in  the  ancient  fashion  came  out  of  a  house  near  by. 

This  man  had  short  hair  and  a  clean-shaven  face,  a  brown 
tunic  and  a  grayish  cloak,  the  ends  of  which  were  caught  up  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  impede  his  walk;  he  was  walking  rapidly, 
almost  running,  and  passed  Octavian  close  without  seeing  him. 
A  basket  made  of  spartum  hung  on  his  arm,  and  he  bent  his 
steps  toward  the  Forum  Nundinarium;  he  was  a  slave,  some 
Davus,*  going  to  market  beyond  a  doubt. 

Octavian  heard  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  an  ancient  cart, 
drawn  by  white  oxen  and  laden  with  vegetables,  turned  into  the 
street.  Beside  the  beasts  walked  a  drover,  with  bare  legs  tanned 


*A  name  frequently  given  to  slaves  in  the  comedies  of  Terence,  etc. — [Trans.] 
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by  the  sun,  and  sandal-shod  feet,  and  clad  in  a  sort  of  cotton 
shirt  puffed  out  at  the  belt;  a  conical  straw  hat,  fallen  behind  his 
back  and  held  by  a  strap  about  his  neck,  allowed  his  face  to  be 
seen — a  face  of  a  type  unknown  today:  the  low  forehead  trav 
ersed  by  hard  ridges,  the  hair  black  and  curly,  the  nose  straight, 
the  eyes  as  placid  as  those  of  his  oxen,  and  a  neck  like  that  of  a 
rustic  Hercules.  He  gravely  touched  his  beasts  with  the  goad, 
with  a  statuesque  pose  that  would  have  driven  Ingres  wild. 

The  drover  saw  Octavian  and  seemed  surprised,  but  he  kept 
on;  he  turned  his  head  once,  unable  doubtless  to  understand  the 
appearance  of  that  personage  who  seemed  so  strange  to  him; 
but,  in  his  tranquil,  rustic  stupidity,  leaving  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  to  wiser  folk. 

Campanian  peasants  soon  appeared,  driving  before  them 
asses  laden  with  skins  of  wine  and  tinkling  their  brazen  bells; 
their  faces  differed  from  those  of  the  peasants  of  today  as  a 
medallion  does  from  a  sou. 

The  city  gradually  became  filled  with  people,  like  one  of  those 
panoramic  pictures,  uninhabited  at  first,  which  a  change  of  the 
light  enlivens  with  human  beings  hitherto  invisible. 

The  nature  of  Octavian's  sensations  had  changed.  A  moment 
before,  in  the  deceptive  shadows  of  the  night,  he  had  suffered 
from  that  discomfort  which  the  bravest  cannot  avoid  amid  dis 
quieting  and  abnormal  circumstances  which  the  reason  cannot 
explain.  His  vague  terror  had  changed  to  profound  stupefaction; 
he  could  not  doubt  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  their  perception 
was  so  clear,  and  yet  what  he  saw  was  absolutely  incredible. 
Still  unconvinced,  he  sought,  by  fixing  his  mind  upon  trivial  but 
real  details,  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  not  the  plaything  of 
an  hallucination.  They  were  not  phantoms  who  were  passing 
before  his  eyes,  for  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  demonstrated  their 
reality  beyond  question,  and  their  shadows,  lengthened  by  the 
morning  light,  were  projected  upon  the  pavements  and  the  walls. 

Unable  to  understand  what  was  happening  to  him,  Octavian, 
enchanted  at  heart  to  have  one  of  his  most  cherished  dreams 
come  true,  no  longer  fought  against  his  adventure;  he  abandoned 
himself  to  all  those  marvelous  happenings,  without  pretending 
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to  understand  them;  he  said  to  himself  that  since,  by  virtue  of 
some  mysterious  power,  he  was  permitted  to  live  a  few  hours  in 
an  age  long  vanished,  he  would  not  waste  his  time  in  seeking  a 
solution  of  an  incomprehensible  problem;  and  he  bravely  walked 
on,  gazing  to  right  and  to  left  at  the  spectacle  which  was  at  once 
so  old  and  so  new  to  him.  But  to  what  period  in  the  life  of 
Pompeii  had  he  been  transported?  An  aedile  inscription  engraved 
upon  a  wall  informed  him,  by  the  names  of  the  officials  recorded, 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Titus — about  the  year  79 
of  our  era.  An  idea  suddenly  passed  through  Octavian's  mind: 
the  woman,  the  impression  of  whose  body  he  had  admired  at  the 
museum  at  Naples,  must  be  alive,  since  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  which  she  had  perished  had  taken  place  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August  in  that  very  year;  and  so  he  might  find  her,  see  her, 
speak  to  her.  The  mad  longing  that  he  had  felt  at  the  aspect  of 
that  lava  moulded  upon  divine  outlines  was  perhaps  to  be  grati 
fied;  for  nothing  could  be  impossible  to  a  love  which  had  had  the 
power  to  make  time  go  backward,  and  the  same  hour  to  pass 
twice  through  the  hour-glass  of  Eternity. 

While  Octavian  indulged  in  these  reflections,  lovely  maidens 
went  to  the  fountains,  holding  their  urns  steady  on  their  heads 
with  the  ends  of  their  white  fingers;  patricians  in  white  togas 
bordered  with  bands  of  purple,  followed  by  their  procession  of 
clients,  bent  their  steps  towards  the  Forum.  Buyers  crowded 
around  the  booths,  all  designated  by  carved  and  painted  signs, 
and  recalling  by  their  small  dimensions  the  Moorish  booths  in 
Algiers.  Above  most  of  these  booths,  a  haughty  phallus  of 
colored  terra-cotta,  and  the  inscription  Hie  habitat  Felicitas, 
indicated  superstitious  precautions  against  -the  evil  eye;  Octavian 
even  noticed  one  shop  for  the  sale  of  amulets,  the  counter  of 
which  was  covered  with  horns,  forked  branches  of  coral,  and 
little  figures  of  Priapus  in  gold,  such  as  we  find  in  Naples  today, 
as  a  protection  from  the  jettatura\  and  he  said  to  himself  that  a 
superstition  outlives  a  religion. 

As  he  followed  the  sidewalk  which  lines  each  street  in  Pompeii, 
and  thus  deprives  the  English  of  the  credit  of  that  convenient 
invention,  Octavian  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  comely 
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young  man  of  about  his  own  age,  dressed  in  a  saffron-colored 
tunic,  with  a  cloak  of  fine  white  linen,  as  soft  as  cashmere.  The 
aspect  of  Octavian,  with  his  horrible  modern  hat  on  his  head, 
squeezed  into  a  scanty  black  coat,  his  legs  confined  in  trousers, 
and  his  feet  pinched  by  shining  boots,  seemed  to  surprise  the 
young  Pompeiian,  as  the  sight  of  an  Iowa  Indian  or  a  Botocudo  on 
Boulevard  de  Gand,  with  his  feathers,  his  necklace  of  bear's-paws, 
and  his  elaborate  tattooing,  would  surprise  us.  As  he  was  a  well- 
bred  young  man,  however,  he  did  not  burst  out  laughing  in 
Octavian's  face,  but  taking  pity  on  that  poor  barbarian  astray  in 
that  Graeco-Roman  city,  he  said  to  him  in  a  sweet,  finely  modu 
lated  voice:  " Advena,  salve!" 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  native  of  Pompeii 
under  the  reign  of  the  divine  Emperor  Titus,  most  puissant  and 
most  august,  should  express  himself  in  Latin;  and  yet  Octavian 
shuddered  when  he  heard  that  dead  language  in  a  living  mouth. 
Then  it  was  that  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  been 
strong  in  Latin  prose,  and  had  won  prizes  in  the  general  com 
petition.  The  Latin  taught  at  the  university  served  him  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion,  and  recalling  his  class-room  memories, 
he  replied  to  the  salute  of  the  Pompeiian,  after  the  style  of 
De  Viris  Illustribus  and  Selects  e  Profanis,  intelligibly  enough, 
but  with  a  Parisian  accent  which  made  the  young  man  smile. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  talk  Greek/'  the  Pom 
peiian  said;  "I  am  familiar  with  that  language  too,  for  I  studied 
at  Athens/' 

"I  know  even  less  Greek  than  Latin,"  replied  Octavian;  "I  am 
from  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  from  Paris,  from  Lutetia." 

"I  know  that  country.  My  grandfather  served  in  Gaul  under 
the  great  Julius  Caesar.  But  what  a  strange  costume  you  wear! 
the  Gauls  whom  I  have  seen  at  Rome  were  not  thus  attired." 

Octavian  attempted  to  make  the  young  Pompeiian  under 
stand  that  twenty  centuries  had  passed  since  the  conquest  of 
Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  the  fashions  might  well  have 
changed;  but  he  "lost  his  Latin/'*  and  to  tell  the  truth  that  was 

no  great  loss. 

-  \ 

*In  French,  an  idiomatic  phrase  meaning  to  waste  one's  time,  to  take  pains  uselessly. — [Trans. I 
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"My  name  is  Rufus  Holconius,  and  my  house  is  yours,"  said 
the  young  man;  "unless  you  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  tavern; 
you  can  be  very  comfortable  at  the  Inn  of  Albinus,  near  the  gate 
of  the  suburb  of  Augustus  Felix,  or  at  the  tavern  of  Sarinus,  son 
of  Publius,  by  the  second  tower;  but  if  you  wish,  I  will  be  your 
guide  in  this  city,  which  is  unfamiliar  to  you.  Young  barbarian", 
I  am  pleased  with  you,  although  you  have  tried  to  play  on  my 
credulity  by  pretending  that  the  Emperor  Titus,  who  reigns  to 
day,  has  been  dead  two  thousand  years;  and  that  the  Nazarene, 
whose  villainous  sectaries,  smeared  with  pitch,  have  illuminated 
Nero's  gardens,  now  reigns  alone  in  the  deserted  sky,  from  which 
our  mighty  gods  have  fallen.  By  Pollux  I"  he  added,  as  he  glanced 
at  a  red  inscription  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  "you  arrived  in  good 
time,  for  Plautus's  Casina,  recently  restored  to  the  stage,  is  to  be 
acted  today;  it  is  a  curious  and  burlesque  comedy,  and  will  amuse 
you,  even  if  you  understand  only  the  pantomime.  Come  with 
me;  it  is  almost  time  for  the  play  to  begin,  and  I  will  find  you  a 
place  on  the  benches  allotted  to  guests  and  foreigners." 

And  Rufus  Holconius  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  small 
comic  theater  which  the  three  friends  had  visited  during  the 
day. 

The  Frenchman  and  the  citizen  of  Pompeii  walked  through 
the  Street  of  the  Fountain  of  Abundance  and  the  Street  of  the 
Theaters,  passed  the  College  and  the  Temple  of  Isis,  the  Studio 
of  the  Sculptor,  and  entered  the  Odeon  or  Comic  Theater  by  a 
lateral  passage.  Thanks  to  the  mediation  of  Holconius,  Octavian 
obtained  a  seat  near  the  proscenium,  a  place  corresponding  to 
our  private  boxes  which  front  upon  the  stage.  All  eyes  were 
immediately  turned  upon  him  with  good-natured  curiosity,  and 
a  low  whispering  ran  about  the  amphitheater. 

The  play  had  not  yet  begun;  Octavian  took  advantage  of  that 
fact  to  look  about  the  hall.  The  semicircular  benches,  terminat 
ing  on  each  side  in  a  magnificent  lion's-paw  carved  in  lava  from 
Vesuvius,  began  at  an  empty  space  corresponding  to  our  parterre, 
but  much  smaller,  and  paved  with  a  mosaic  of  Greek  marbles; 
each  bench  was  thus  longer  than  the  one  in  front;  a  broader 
bench,  at  intervals,  formed  a  distinct  division,  and  four  stair- 
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cases  corresponding  to  the  four  entrances,  and  ascending  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  amphitheater,  divided  it  into  five 
wedge-shaped  portions  broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
The  spectators,  armed  with  their  tickets,  which  consisted  of 
little  ivory  blades  on  which  were  indicated  by  numbers  the  pas 
sage,  the  division,  and  the  bench,  with  the  title  of  the  play  to  be 
performed  and  the  name  of  its  author,  readily  found  their  places. 
Magistrates,  nobles,  married  men,  young  men,  and  soldiers  with 
their  gleaming  bronze  helmets,  occupied  benches  by  themselves. 
An  admirable  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  beautiful  togas, 
and  great  white  cloaks,  gracefully  draped,  displayed  on  the  first 
benches,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  varied  cos 
tumes  of  the  women,  who  sat  above,  and  the  gray  cloaks  of  the 
common  people,  relegated  to  the  uppermost  benches,  near  the 
columns  which  supported  the  roof,  and  between  which  could  be 
seen  a  sky  of  the  deepest  blue,  like  the  azure  field  of  the  Pan- 
athenaea.  A  fine  rain,  scented  with  saffron,  fell  from  the  flies  in 
imperceptible  drops,  and  perfumed  at  the  same  time  that  it 
cooled  the  air.  Octavian  thought  of  the  fetid  emanations  which 
vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  our  theaters,  which  are  so  uncom 
fortable  that  one  may  regard  them  as  places  of  torture;  and  he 
considered  that  civilization  had  made  little  progress. 

The  curtain,  supported  by  a  transverse  beam,  disappeared  in 
the  depths  of  the  orchestra;  the  musicians  took  their  places  in 
their  gallery,  and  the  Prologue  appeared,  in  grotesque  garb,  with 
an  uncouth  masque  fitted  to  his  head  like  a  helmet. 

The  Prologue,  after  saluting  the  audience  and  calling  for 
applause,  began  a  burlesque  address: 

"The  old  plays  are  like  wine,  which  improves  with  age,  and 
the  Casina,  dear  to  old  men,  should  be  no  less  so  to  the  young; 
all  may  find  amusement  in  it:  some  because  they  are  familiar 
with  it,  others  because  they  are  not  familiar  with  it.  The  play 
had  been  carefully  remounted,  and  it  should  be  listened  to  with 
the  mind  free  from  all  anxiety,  without  a  thought  of  debts  or  of 
creditors,  for  no  one  could  be  arrested  in  the  theater.  It  was  a 
lucky  day,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  halcyons  hovered  ovet 
the  Forum/' 
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Then  he  gave  an  analysis  of  the  comedy  which  the  actors  were 
about  to  present,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  proved  that 
surprise  counted  for  little  in  the  pleasure  which  the  ancients  took 
in  the  theater;  he  told  how  old  Stalino,  enamored  of  his  lovely 
slave  Casina,  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  farmer,  Olympio,  an 
obliging  spouse,  whose  place  he  would  take  on  the  wedding  night; 
and  how  Lycostrata,  Stalino's  wife,  to  thwart  her  vicious  hus 
band's  lust,  proposed  to  unite  Casina  to  Chalinus,  the  esquire, 
with  the  idea  of  favoring  her  son's  passion;  and  lastly  how 
Stalino,  completely  deceived,  mistook  a  young  male  slave,  in 
disguise,  for  Casina,  who,  being  recognized  as  free  and  of  noble 
birth,  marries  her  young  master,  whom  she  loves  and  by  whom 
she  is  beloved. 

The  young  Frenchman  gazed  absent-mindedly  at  the  actors 
who,  with  their  masques  with  bronze  mouths,  labored  manfully 
on  the  stage;  the  slaves  ran  hither  and  thither  to  simulate  zeal; 
the  old  man  shook  his  head  and  held  out  his  trembling  hands;  the 
mother,  loud  of  speech,  with  a  surly  and  disdainful  mien,  strutted 
in  her  importance  and  quarreled  with  her  husband,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  audience.  All  these  characters  made  their 
entrances  and  exits  through  three  doors  in  the  wall  at  the  rear, 
which  communicated  with  the  actors'  greenroom.  Stalino's 
house  occupied  one  corner  of  the  stage,  and  that  of  his  old  friend 
Alcesimus  was  opposite;  this  scenery,  although  very  well  painted, 
represented  rather  the  idea  of  a  place  than  the  place  itself,  like 
most  of  the  vague  scenery  of  the  classic  stage. 

When  the  nuptial  procession  escorting  the  false  Casina  came 
upon  the  stage,  an  immense  roar  of  laughter,  like  that  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  the  gods,  arose  from  the  benches  of  the  amphi 
theater,  and  thunders  of  applause  woke  the  echoes  of  the  en 
closure;  but  Octavian  had  ceased  to  look  or  to  listen. 

On  the  benches  allotted  to  the  women,  he  had  noticed  a  crea 
ture  of  marvelous  beauty.  At  that  moment,  the  lovely  faces 
which  had  attracted  his  eyes  disappeared  like  the  stars  before 
the  dawn;  everything  vanished  as  in  a  dream;  a  mist  blotted  out 
the  benches  swarming  with  people,  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
actors  seemed  to  die  away  in  measureless  distance. 
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He  had  received  a  sort  of  electric  shock  at  the  heart,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  sparks  gushed  from  his  breast  when  that 
woman's  eyes  turned  towards  him. 

She  was  dark  and  pale;  her  wavy,  curling  hair,  black  as  the 
tresses  of  Night,  was  raised  slightly  above  the  temples,  after  the 
Grecian  fashion;  and  in  her  pallid  face  gleamed  soft,  melancholy 
eyes,  laden  with  an  indefinable  expression  of  voluptuous  sadness 
and  passionate  ennui;  her  mouth,  disdainfully  curled  at  the  cor 
ners,  protested  by  the  living  ardor  of  its  ruddy  purple  against 
the  tranquil  whiteness  of  the  masque;  her  neck  presented  those 
pure  and  beautiful  lines  which  are  found  today  only  in  statues. 
Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulders;  and  from  the  points  of  her 
superb  breasts,  raising  her  dark  red  tunic,  ran  two  deep  furrows 
which  seemed  to  have  been  hollowed  out  of  marble  by  Phidias  or 
Cleomenes. 

The  sight  of  that  bosom,  so  pure  in  its  contour,  so  faultless  in 
its  curve,  magnetically  affected  Octavian;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
those  rounded  forms  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  impression  at 
the  museum  at  Naples,  which  had  cast  him  into  such  an  im 
passioned  reverie;  and  a  voice  cried  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
that  that  woman  was  certainly  the  woman  suffocated  by  the 
ashes  from  Vesuvius  in  the  villa  of  Arrius  Diomedes.  By  what 
miracle  did  he  see  her  in  life,  attending  the  performance  of 
Casinai  He  did  not  try  to  understand;  indeed,  how  was  he  there 
himself?  He  accepted  her  presence  as  in  a  dream  we  accept  the 
intervention  of  persons  long  dead,  who  act  none  the  less  with 
every  appearance  of  life.  Moreover,  his  excitement  made  reason 
ing  impossible.  For  him  the  wheel  of  time  had  left  its  rut,  and 
his  victorious  desire  selected  its  place  among  the  ages  that  had 
vanished.  He  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  chimera,  one 
of  the  most  intangible,  a  retrospective  chimera.  His  life  was 
filled  to  overflowing  at  a  single  stroke. 

As  he  looked  upon  that  face,  so  calm  yet  so  impassioned,  so 
cold  yet  so  ardent,  so  dead  yet  so  full  of  life,  he  realized  that  he 
had  before  him  his  first  and  his  last  love,  his  cup  of  supreme 
ecstasy;  he  felt  the  memories  of  all  the  women  whom  he  had 
thought  that  he  loved  vanish  like  impalpable  shadows,  while  his 
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heart    became    void    of   every    previous    emotion.     The    past 
disappeared. 

Meanwhile  the  fair  Pompeiian,  resting  her  chin  on  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  flashed  at  Octavian,  while  seeming  to  be  intent  upon 
the  stage,  a  velvety  glance  from  her  nocturnal  eyes,  and  that 
glance  reached  him  as  heavy  and  burning  as  a  jet  of  molten  lead. 
Then  she  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  girl  who  sat 
beside  her. 

The  performance  came  to  an  end;  the  crowd  poured  out  through 
the  exits;  Octavian,  disdaining  the  services  of  his  guide  Holconius, 
rushed  out  through  the  first  passage  that  presented  itself.  He  had 
hardly  reached  the  door  when  a  hand  rested  on  his  arm,  and  a 
female  voice  said  to  him  in  an  undertone,  but  in  such  wise  that 
he  did  not  lose  a  single  word : 

"I  am  Tyche  Novoleia,  purveyor  to  the  pleasures  of  Arria 
Marcella,  daughter  of  Arrius  Diomedes;  my  mistress  loves  you; 
follow  me." 

Arria  Marcella  had  entered  her  litter,  which  was  borne  by  four 
muscular  Syrian  slaves,  naked  to  the  waist,  whose  bronze  torsos 
gleamed  like  mirrors  in  the  sunlight.  The  curtain  of  the  litter 
was  drawn  aside,  and  a  white  hand,  starred  with  rings,  made  a 
friendly  sign  to  Octavian,  as  if  to  confirm  the  servant's  words. 
The  purple  fold  fell  back  and  the  litter  moved  away  to  the 
rhythmic  step  of  the  slaves. 

Tyche  led  Octavian  by  a  devious  path;  she  crossed  the  streets, 
her  feet  barely  touching  the  stones  which  joined  the  sidewalks 
and  between  which  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  rolled;  she  glided 
through  the  labyrinth  with  the  unerring  precision  born  of  famili 
arity  with  the  city.  Octavian  noticed  that  he  was  passing  through 
those  parts  of  Pompeii  which  recent  investigations  have  not  laid 
bare,  and  which  were  consequently  unfamiliar  to  him.  This 
strange  circumstance  among  so  many  others  did  not  surprise  him. 
He  had  decided  to  be  surprised  by  nothing.  In  all  that  archaic 
phantasmagoria,  which  would  have  driven  an  antiquary  mad 
with  joy,  he  saw  naught  but  the  deep,  black  eyes  of  Arria 
Marcella,  and  that  superb  bosom,  triumphant  over  time,  which 
even  universal  destruction^  had  chosen  to  preserve. 
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They  reached  a  secret  door,  which  opened  and  closed  instantly, 
and  Octavian  found  himself  in  a  courtyard  surrounded  by  pillars 
of  Grecian  marble  of  the  Ionic  order,  painted  halfway  to  the  top 
a  deep  yellow  color,  and  with  capitals  decorated  with  red  and 
blue  reliefs;  garlands  of  birthwort,  with  its  broad  green  leaves, 
hung  from  the  protuberances  of  the  architecture,  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart,  like  a  natural  arabesque;  and  beside  a  basin  engirt  with 
plants  a  red  flamingo  stood  on  one  leg,  a  plume-flower  among 
natural  flowers. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  frescoed  panels,  representing 
architectural  fancies  and  imaginary  landscapes.  Octavian  saw 
all  these  details  with  one  swift  glance,  for  Tyche  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  slaves  of  the  baths,  who  compelled  his  im 
patience  to  submit  to  all  the  refinements  of  the  thermae  of  the 
ancients.  After  passing  through  the  different  degrees  of  vapor- 
heat,  after  being  tortured  with  the  rough  brush  of  the  rubber, 
and  deluged  with  cosmetics  and  perfumed  oils,  he  was  reclothed 
in  a  white  tunic;  he  found  at  the  other  door  Tyche,  who  took  his 
hand  and  led  him  into  another  room  elaborately  decorated. 

On  the  ceiling  were  painted,  with  a  marvelous  perfection  of 
design,  a  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and  a  freedom  of  touch  which 
denoted  the  great  master  and  not  the  simple  decorator,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Cupid;  a  frieze  of  deer,  hares,  and  birds  playing 
among  the  foliage  surmounted  a  wainscoting  of  cipollino  marble; 
the  mosaic  of  the  floor,  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  executed  per 
haps  by  the  hand  of  Sosimus  of  Pergamus,  represented  the  rem 
nants  of  a  banquet,  delineated  with  a  skill  that  created  a  com 
plete  illusion. 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  on  a  biclinium,  or  couch  with  two 
places,  Arria  Marcella  reclined  in  a  voluptuous  and  serene  atti 
tude,  which  recalled  the  reclining  woman  of  Phidias,  on  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon;  her  shoes,  embroidered  with  pearls, 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  her  beautiful  bare  foot,  purer  and 
whiter  than  marble,  peeped  out  beneath  a  light  coverlet  of  byssus, 
which  was  thrown  over  her. 

Earrings  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  balances,  and  bearing 
pearls  in  each  scale,  trembled  in  the  light  beside  her  pale  cheeks; 
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a  necklace  of  gold  balls,  from  which  were  suspended  pear-shaped 
brilliants,  encircled  her  breast,  left  partly  bare  by  the  carelessly 
arranged  folds  of  a  straw-colored  peplum,  with  a  border  of 
Grecian  black;  a  black  and  gold  band  gleamed  amid  her  ebon 
hair,  for  she  had  changed  her  costume  since  returning  from  the 
theater;  and  about  her  arm,  like  the  asp  about  the  arm  of  Cleo 
patra,  a  gold  serpent,  with  jewels  for  eyes,  was  entwined,  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  bite  its  tail. 

A  small  table,  with  griffins  for  feet,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
silver,  and  ivory,  stood  beside  the  bed,  laden  with  divers  deli 
cacies  served  in  dishes  of  silver  and  gold  and  earthenware,  enam 
eled  with  beautiful  paintings.  There  was  a  Phasian  bird,  lying 
in  its  feathers,  and  different  fruits  which  their  varying  seasons 
make  it  seldom  possible  to  serve  at  the  same  time. 

Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  guest  was  expected;  the 
floor  was  strewn  with  fresh  flowers,  and  the  amphorae  of  wine 
were  plunged  in  urns  filled  with  snow. 

Arria  Marcella  motioned  to  Octavian  to  recline  beside  her  on 
the  biclinium  and  to  share  her  repast;  the  young  man,  half  mad 
with  surprise  and  love,  took  at  random  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the 
dishes  handed  to  him  by  small  Asiatic  slaves  with  curled  hair 
and  short  tunics.  Arria  did  not  eat;  but  she  frequently  put  to  her 
lips  a  myrrhine  glass  of  an  opaline  tint,  filled  with  wine  of  a  dark 
purple  color  like  thickened  blood;  as  she  drank,  an  impercepti 
ble  flush  rose  to  her  pale  cheeks  from  her  heart,  which  had  not 
beaten  for  so  many  years;  but  her  bare  arm,  which  Octavian 
touched  as  he  raised  his  cup,  was  cold  as  the  skin  of  a  serpent  or 
the  marble  of  a  tomb. 

"Ah!  when  you  paused  in  the  Studj  to  gaze  upon  the  bit  of 
hardened  clay  which  retains  my  figure,"  said  Arria  Marcella, 
fastening  her  long,  liquid  glance  upon  Octavian,  "  and  your 
thoughts  rushed  ardently  out  towards  me,  my  heart  was  con 
scious  of  it  in  that  world  where  I  soar,  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes; 
faith  makes  the  god  and  love  the  woman;  one  is  not  really  dead 
except  when  one  is  no  longer  loved;  your  desire  restored  me  to 
life,  the  potent  evocation  of  your  heart  annihilated  the  distance 
which  lay  between  us." 
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This  idea  of  the  evocation  of  love,  expressed  by  the  young 
woman,  coincided  with  Octavian's  philosophical  beliefs — beliefs 
which  we  are  not  far  from  sharing. 

In  fact,  nothing  dies;  everything  exists  forever;  no  power  can 
annihilate  that  which  once  had  being.  Every  act,  every  word, 
every  form,  every  thought  that  falls  into  the  universal  ocean  of 
things  produces  circles  there,  which  go  on  widening  and  widening 
to  the  confines  of  eternity.  Material  shape  disappears  only  from 
the  ordinary  eyes,  and  the  specters  which  are  detached  from  it 
people  infinity.  Paris  continues  to  abduct  Helen  in  some  un 
known  region  of  space.  Cleopatra's  galley  swells  its  silken  sails 
over  the  azure  surface  of  an  ideal  Cydnus.  Some  impassioned 
and  powerful  minds  have  been  able  to  bring  back  ages  that  seem 
to  have  vanished,  and  to  restore  to  life  persons  dead  to  all  others. 
Faust  had  for  his  mistress  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  carried 
her  to  his  Gothic  castle  from  the  mysterious  abysses  of  Hades. 
Octavian  had  lived  a  single  day  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and  had 
won  the  love  of  Arria  Marcella,  daughter  of  Arrius  Diomedes, 
who  at  that  moment  was  reclining  by  his  side  upon  an  antique 
couch,  in  a  city  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

"By  my  distaste  for  other  women/'  replied  Octavian,  "by  my 
unconquerable  tendency  to  dream,  which  lured  me  towards  the 
radiant  shapes  in  the  desert  of  past  ages,  like  alluring  stars,  I 
realized  that  I  should  never  love  except  apart  from  Time  and 
Space.  It  was  you  whom  I  awaited,  and  that  fragile  vestige  pre 
served  by  the  curiosity  of  men  placed  me  in  relations  with  your 
heart  by  its  hidden  magnetism.  I  know  not  whether  you  are  a 
dream  or  a  reality,  a  phantom  or  a  woman;  whether  like  Ixion 
I  am  pressing  a  cloud  to  my  deluded  breast,  or  whether  I  am  the 
plaything  of  some  vile  witchcraft;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  you 
will  be  my  first  and  my  last  love/3 

"May  Cupid,  son  of  Venus,  hear  your  promise!"  said  Arria 
Marcella,  resting  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  lover,  who 
threw  his  arms  about  her  in  a  passionate  embrace,  "Oh!  press 
me  to  your  young  breast,  envelop  me  with  your  warm  breath; 
I  am  cold  because  I  have  remained  so  long  without  love."  And 
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Octavian  felt  against  his  heart  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  beautiful 
bosom,  the  mould  of  which  he  had  admired  that  very  morning 
through  the  glass  of  a  case  in  the  museum;  the  coolness  of  that 
beautiful  flesh  penetrated  him  through  his  tunic  and  made  him 
burn.  The  gold  and  black  band  had  become  detached  from 
Arria's  head,  as  it  was  passionately  thrown  back,  and  her  hair 
spread  like  a  black  wave  over  the  purple  pillow. 

The  slaves  had  removed  the  table.  Naught  could  be  heard 
save  a  confused  sound  of  kisses  and  sighs.  The  pet  quails,  heed 
less  of  that  amorous  scene,  picked  from  the  mosaic  pavement  the 
crumbs  of  the  repast,  uttering  little  cries. 

Suddenly  the  brazen  rings  of  the  portiere  at  the  door  of  the 
room  moved  on  their  rod,  and  an  aged  man  of  stern  aspect, 
draped  in  an  ample  brown  cloak,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  His 
gray  beard  was  divided  into  two  points  like  those  of  the 
Nazarenes,  and  his  face  was  furrowed  as  by  the  fatigue  of  pen 
ances;  a  small  crucifix  of  black  wood  hung  from  his  neck,  and 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  faith:  he  belonged  to  the  sect,  then  of 
recent  birth,  of  the  Disciples  of  the  Christ. 

At  sight  of  him  Arria  Marcella,  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
concealed  her  face  beneath  the  folds  of  her  cloak,  like  a  bird 
that  puts  its  head  under  its  wing  before  an  enemy  whom  it  can 
not  escape,  to  spare  itself  at  least  the  horror  of  looking  upon  him; 
while  Octavian,  rising  on  his  elbow,  gazed  fixedly  at  the  unwel 
come  intruder  who  thus  abruptly  interrupted  his  happiness. 

"Arria,  Arria/'  said  the  stern-faced  man  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
"was  not  the  time  that  thou  livedst  sufficient  for  thine  evil 
behavior,  and  must  thine  infamous  amours  encroach  upon  the 
centuries  to  which  they  do  not  belong?  Canst  thou  not  leave 
the  living  in  their  sphere  ?  Have  not  thine  ashes  grown  cold  since 
the  day  when  thou  didst  die  unrepentant  beneath  the  fiery  rain 
from  the  volcano?  Have  not  two  thousand  years  of  death  calmed 
thine  ardor,  and  do  thy  devouring  arms  still  draw  to  thy  marble 
breast,  devoid  of  heart,  the  poor  fools  intoxicated  by  thy  philters  ? " 

"I  pray  thee,  Arrius,  my  father,  do  not  upbraid  me  in  the 
name  of  that  morose  religion  which  was  never  mine;  for  my  part, 
I  believe  in  our  ancient  gods,  who  love  life,  youth,  beauty,  and 
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pleasure;  do  not  force  me  back  into  colorless  oblivion.  Let  me 
enjoy  this  existence  which  love  has  restored  to  me." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  impious  girl;  talk  not  to  me  of  thy  gods, 
who  are  demons.  Let  this  young  man,  fettered  by  thine  impure 
seductions,  go  his  way;  seek  no  longer  to  lure  him  out  of  the  circle 
of  life  which  God  has  meted  out  to  him;  return  to  the  limbo  of 
paganism  with  thine  Asiatic,  Roman,  or  Greek  lovers.  Young 
Christian,  abandon  this  worm,  which  would  seem  to  thee  more 
hideous  than  Empusa  and  Phorkys,  couldst  thou  but  see  her  as 
she  really  is." 

Octavian,  deathly  pale,  frozen  with  horror,  tried  to  speak; 
but  his  voice  clung  to  his  throat,  as  Virgil  would  say. 

"Wilt  thou  obey  me,  Arria?"  cried  the  tall  man,  imperatively. 

"No,  never!"  replied  Arria,  with  gleaming  eyes,  as  she  en 
circled  Octavian  in  her  lovely  statuesque  arms,  as  cold,  and  hard, 
and  rigid  as  marble.  Her  frenzied  beauty,  enhanced  by  the  con 
flict,  shone  forth  at  that  supreme  moment  with  supernatural 
brightness,  as  if  to  leave  with  her  young  lover  an  imperishable 
memory. 

"In  that  case,  unhappy  creature,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "we 
must  employ  strong  methods,  and  render  your  nothingness 
palpable  and  visible  to  this  deluded  child;"  and  in  a  voice  vibrat 
ing  with  authority  he  uttered  a  formula  of  exorcism,  which  caused 
the  purple  hues  which  the  black  wine  from  the  myrrhine  glass 
had  brought  to  Arria's  cheeks  to  fade  away. 

At  that  moment,  the  distant  bell  of  one  of  the  hamlets  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountain,  pealed  forth  the  first  notes  of  the 
angelic  salutation. 

At  that  sound  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  agony  issued  from  the 
young  woman's  broken  heart.  Octavian  felt  the  arms  which 
embraced  him  release  their  hold;  the  draperies  which  covered 
her  sank  together,  as  if  the  frame  which  held  them  up  had  col 
lapsed,  and  the  unhappy  midnight  wanderer  saw  beside  him 
upon  the  banquet-couch  only  a  pinch  of  ashes  mingled  with  a 
few  calcined  bones,  among  which  glittered  golden  bracelets  and 
jewels,  and  shapeless  remains,  such  probably  as  were  discovered 
on  disinterring  the  house  of  Arrius  Diomedes. 
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He  uttered  a  terrible  cry  and  lost  consciousness. 

The  old  man  had  disappeared.  The  sun  rose,  and  the  apart 
ment,  so  sumptuously  decorated  but  now,  was  naught  but  a  dis 
mantled  ruin. 

^  After  sleeping  heavily  because  of  the  libations  of  the  preceding 
night,  Max  and  Fabio  suddenly  awoke,  and  their  first  thought 
was  to  call  their  comrade,  whose  room  was  near  theirs,  with  one 
of  those  jocose  calls  which  travelers  sometimes  make  use  of; 
Octavian,  for  a  very  good  reason,  did  not  reply.  Fabio  and  Max, 
receiving  no  answer,  entered  their  friend's  room  and  found  that 
the  bed  had  not  been  disturbed. 

"He  must  have  fallen  asleep  in  a  chair/'  said  Fabio,  "unable 
to  reach  his  bed;  for  dear  Octavian's  head  isn't  very  strong;  and 
he  probably  went  out  early  to  dissipate  the  fumes  of  the  wine  in 
the  fresh  morning  air." 

"But  he  drank  very  little,"  said  Max,  musingly.  "It  seems  to 
me  very  strange.  Let  us  go  and  look  for  him." 

The  two  friends,  assisted  by  the  guide,  went  through  all  the 
streets  and  squares  and  lanes  of  Pompeii,  entered  all  the  interest 
ing  houses,  where  they  imagined  that  Octavian  might  be  engaged 
in  copying  a  picture  or  taking  down  an  inscription,  and  finally 
found  him  in  a  swoon  upon  the  disjoined  mosaic  floor  of  a  small, 
half-ruined  room.  They  had  much  difficulty  in  restoring  him  to 
life,  and  when  he  recovered  consciousness,  he  vouchsafed  no  other 
explanation  than  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  see  Pompeii  by 
moonlight,  and  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness, 
which  probably  would  have  no  serious  consequences. 

The  little  party  returned  to  Naples  by  the  railway,  as  they 
had  come;  and  that  evening  in  their  box  at  the  San  Carlo,  Max 
and  Fabio  with  the  aid  of  their  opera-glasses,  watched  a  swarm 
of  nymphs  hopping  about  in  a  ballet,  under  the  lead  of  Amalia 
Ferraris,  the  danseuse  then  in  vogue,  all  dressed  in  frightful  green 
tights,  which  made  them  look  like  grasshoppers  stung  by  a 
tarantula.  Octavian,  pale,  with  wandering  eyes  and  the  bearing 
of  one  crushed  by  grief,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  what  was 
taking  place  on  the  stage,  so  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  recover  the 
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sentiment  of   real  life,   after  the    marvelous   adventures   of  the 
night. 

After  that  visit  to  Pompeii,  Octavian  fell  into  a  dismal  melan 
choly,  which  the  merry  humor  or  the  jests  of  his  companions 
aggravated  rather  than  soothed;  the  image  of  Arria  Marcella 
pursued  him  constantly,  and  the  sad  termination  of  his  fantastic 
intrigue  did  not  destroy  its  charm. 

Unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  he  returned  secretly  to  Pompeii, 
and  walked  about,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  among  the  ruins  by 
moonlight,  his  heart  throbbing  with  an  insane  hope;  but  the 
hallucination  was  not  repeated,  he  saw  nothing  but  lizards 
scuttling  over  the  stones;  he  heard  only  the  screams  of  the 
frightened  night-birds;  he  did  not  meet  again  his  friend  Rufus 
Holconius;  Tyche  did  not  come  to  him  and  place  her  slender  hand 
on  his  arm;  Arria  Marcella  obstinately  slumbered  in  her  dust. 

In  despair,  Octavian  finally  married  a  young  and  charming 
Englishwoman,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  him.  His  treatment  of 
his  wife  is  unexceptionable;  and  yet  Ellen,  with  that  instinct  of 
the  heart  which  nothing  deceives,  feels  that  her  husband  is 
enamored  of  another; — but  of  whom?  That  is  something  which 
the  closest  watching  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering.  Octavian 
keeps  no  ballet-dancer;  in  society  he  addresses  only  common 
place  compliments  to  women;  he  even  responded  very  coolly  to 
the  overtures  of  a  Russian  princess,  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  her  coquetry.  A  secret  drawer,  opened  during  her  husband's 
absence,  furnished  no  proof  of  infidelity  to  feed  Ellen's  suspicions. 
But  how  could  it  occur  to  her  to  be  jealous  of  Arria  Marcella, 
daughter  of  Arrius  Diomedes,  the  freedman  of  Tiberius? 


THE  DIAMOND   LENS 
BY  FITZ-JAMES  O'BRIEN  (1828-1862) 

I 

THE  BENDING  OF  THE  TWIG 

FROM  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  the  entire  bent  of  my 
inclinations  had  been  towards  microscopic  investigations. 
When  I  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old  a  distant  relative  of  our 
family,  hoping  to  astonish  my  inexperience,  constructed  a  simple 
microscope  for  me,  by  drilling  in  a  disk  of  copper  a  small  hole,  in 
which  a  drop  of  pure  water  was  sustained  by  capillary  attraction. 
This  very  primitive  apparatus,  magnifying  some  fifty  diameters, 
presented,  it  is  true,  only  indistinct  and  imperfect  forms,  but 
still  sufficiently  wonderful  to,  work  up  my  imagination  to  a  pre 
ternatural  state  of  excitement. 

Seeing  me  so  interested  in  this  rude  instrument,  my  cousin 
explained  to  me  all  that  he  knew  about  the  principles  of  the 
microscope,  related  to  me  a  few  of  the  wonders  which  had  been 
accomplished  through  its  agency,  and  ended  by  promising  to 
send  me  one  regularly  constructed,  immediately  on  his  return  to 
the  city.  I  counted  the  days,  the  hours,  the  minutes,  that  inter 
vened  between  that  promise  and  his  departure. 

Meantime  I  was  not  idle.  Every  transparent  substance  that 
bore  the  remotest  semblance  to  a  lens  I  eagerly  seized  upon  and 
employed  in  vain  attempts  to  realize  that  instrument,  the  theory 
of  whose  construction  I  as  yet  only  vaguely  comprehended.  All 
panes  of  glass  containing  those  oblate  spheroidal  knots  familiarly 
known  as  " bull's-eyes"  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  in  the  hope  of 
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obtaining  lenses  of  marvelous  power.  I  even  went  so  far^as  to 
extract  the  crystalline  humor  from  the  eyes  of  fishes  and  animals, 
and  endeavored  to  press  it  into  the  microscopic  service.  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  stolen  the  glasses  from  my  Aunt  Agatha's 
spectacles,  with  a  dim  idea  of  grinding  them  into  lenses  of  won 
drous  magnifying  properties — in  which  attempt  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  I  totally  failed. 

At  last  the  promised  instrument  came.  It  was  of  that  order 
known  as  Field's  simple  microscope,  and  had  cost  perhaps  about 
fifteen  dollars.  As  far  as  educational  purposes  went,  a  better 
apparatus  could  not  have  been  selected.  Accompanying  it  was 
a  small  treatise  on  the  microscope — its  history,  uses,  and  dis 
coveries.  I  comprehended  then  for  the  first  time  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  The  dull  veil  of  ordinary  existence  that 
hung  across  the  world  seemed  suddenly  to  roll  away,  and  to  lay 
bare  a  land  of  enchantments.  I  felt  towards  my  companions  as 
the  seer  might  feel  towards  the  ordinary  masses  of  men.  I  held 
conversations  with  Nature  in  a  tongue  which  they  could  not 
understand.  I  was  in  daily  communication  with  living  wonders, 
such  as  they  never  imagined  in  their  wildest  visions.  I  pene 
trated  beyond  the  external  portal  of  things,  and  roamed  through 
the  sanctuaries.  Where  they  beheld  only  a  drop  of  rain  slowly 
rolling  down  the  window-glass,  I  saw  a  universe  of  beings  ani 
mated  with  all  the  passions  common  to  physical  life,  and  con 
vulsing  their  minute  sphere  with  struggles  as  fierce  and  pro 
tracted  as  those  of  men.  In  the  common  spots  of  mould,  which  my 
mother,  good  housekeeper  that  she  was,  fiercely  scooped  away 
from  her  jam  pots,  there  abode  for  me,  under  the  name  of  mildew, 
enchanted  gardens,  filled  with  dells  and  avenues  of  the  densest 
foliage  and  most  astonishing  verdure,  while  from  the  fantastic 
boughs  of  these  microscopic  forests  hung  strange  fruits  glittering 
with  green  and  silver  and  gold. 

It  was  no  scientific  thirst  that  at  this  time  filled  my  mind.  It 
was  the  pure  enjoyment  of  a  poet  to  whom  a  world  of  wonders 
has  been  disclosed.  I  talked  of  my  solitary  pleasures  to  none. 
Alone  with  my  microscope,  I  dimmed  my  sight,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night  poring  over  the  marvels  which  it  unfolded 
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to  me.^  I  was  like  one  who,  having  discovered  the  ancient  Eden 
still  existing  in  all  its  primitive  glory,  should  resolve  to  enjoy  it 
in  solitude,  and  never  betray  to  mortal  the  secret  of  its  locality. 
The  rod  of  my  life  was  bent  at  this  moment.  I  destined  myself  to 
be  a  microscopist. 

Of  course,  like  every  novice,  I  fancied  myself  a  discoverer.  I  ' 
was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  thousands  of  acute  intellects  en 
gaged  in  the  same  pursuit  as  myself,  and  with  the  advantages 
of  instruments  a  thousand  times  more  powerful  than  mine.  The 
names  of  Leeuwenhoek,  Williamson,  Spencer,  Ehrenberg,  Schultz, 
Dujardin,  Schact,  and  Schleiden  were  then  entirely  unknown  to 
me,  or  if  known,  I  was  ignorant  of  their  patient  and  wonderful 
researches.  In  every  fresh  specimen  of  cryptogamia  which  I 
placed  beneath  my  instrument  I  believed  that  I  discovered  won 
ders  of  which  the  world  was  as  yet  ignorant.  I  remember  well 
the  thrill  of  delight  and  admiration  that  shot  through  me  the 
first  time  that  I  discovered  the  common  wheel  animalcule  (Ro- 
tifera^  vulgaris]  expanding  and  contracting  its  flexible  spokes,  and 
seemingly  rotating  through  the  water.  Alas!  as  I  grew  older,  and 
obtained  some  works  treating  of  my  favorite  study,  I  found  that 
I  was  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  science  to  the  investigation  of 
which  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  were  devoting  their 
lives  and  intellects. 

As  I  grew  up,  my  parents,  who  saw  but  little  likelihood  of  any 
thing  practical  resulting  from  the  examination  of  bits  of  moss 
and  drops  of  water  through  a  brass  tube  and  a  piece  of  glass, 
were  anxious  that  I  should  choose  a  profession.  It  was  their 
desire  that  I  should  enter  the  counting-house  of  my  uncle,  Ethan 
Blake,  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  carried  on  business  in  New 
York.  This  suggestion  I  decisively  combated.  I  had  no  taste  for 
trade;  I  should  only  make  a  failure;  in  short,  I  refused  to  become 
a  merchant. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  select  some  pursuit.  My  parents 
were  staid  New  England  people,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
labor;  and  therefore,  although,  thanks  to  the  bequest  of  my  poor 
Aunt  Agatha,  I  should,  on  coming  of  age,  inherit  a  small  fortune 
sufficient  to  place  me  above  want,  it  was  decided  that,  instead  of 
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waiting  for  this,  I  should  act  the  nobler  part,  and  employ  the 
intervening  years  in  rendering  myself  independent. 

After  much  cogitation  I  complied  with  the  wishes  of  my  family, 
and  selected  a  profession,  I  determined  to  study  medicine  at  the 
New  York  Academy.  This  disposition  of  my  future  suited  me. 
A  removal  from  my  relatives  would  enable  me  to  dispose  of  my 
time  as  I  pleased,  without  fear  of  detection.  As  long  as  I  paid 
my  Academy  fees,  I  might  shirk  attending  the  lectures,  if  I 
chose;  and  as  I  never  had  the  remotest  intention  of  standing  an 
examination,  there  was  no  danger  of  my  being  "plucked."  Be 
sides,  a  metropolis  was  the  place  for  me.  There  I  could  obtain 
excellent  instruments,  the  newest  publications,  intimacy  with 
men  of  pursuits  kindred  to  my  own — in  short,  all  things  necessary 
to  insure  a  profitable  devotion  of  my  life  to  my  beloved  science. 
I  had  an  abundance  of  money,  few  desires  that  were  not  bounded 
by  my  illuminating  mirror  on  one  side  and  my  object-glass  on  the 
other;  what,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  my  becoming  an  illustrious 
investigator  of  the  veiled  worlds  ?  It  was  with  the  most  buoyant 
hopes  that  I  left  my  New  England  home  and  established  myself 
in  New  York. 

II 

THE  LONGING  OF  A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE 

My  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  find  suitable  apartments. 
These  I  obtained,  after  a  couple  of  days'  search,  in  Fourth 
Avenue;  a  very  pretty  second-floor  unfurnished,  containing 
sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  a  smaller  apartment  which  I  in 
tended  to  fit  up  as  a  laboratory.  I  furnished  my  lodgings  simply, 
but  rather  elegantly,  and  then  devoted  all  my  energies  to  the 
adornment  of  the  temple  of  my  worship.  I  visited  Pike,  the  cele 
brated  optician,  and  passed  in  review  his  splendid  collection  of 
microscopes — Field's  Compound,  Higham's,  Spencer's,  Nachet's 
Binocular  (that  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  stereoscope), 
and  at  length  fixed  upon  that  form  known  as  Spencer's  Trunnion 
Microscope,  as  combining  the  greatest  number  of  improvements 
with  an  almost  perfect  freedom  from  tremor.  Along  with  this  I 
purchased  every  possible  accessory — draw-tubes,  micrometers,  a 
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camera-lucida,  lever-stage,  achromatic  condensers,  white  cloud 
illuminators,  prisms,  parabolic  condensers,  polarizing  apparatus, 
forceps,  aquatic  boxes,  fishing-tubes,  with  a  host  of  other  articles,' 
all  of  which  would  have  been  useful  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
microscopist,  but,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  were  not  of  the 
slightest  present  value  to  me.  It  takes  years  of  practice  to  know 
how  to  use  a  complicated  microscope.  The  optician  looked 
suspiciously  at  me  as  I  made  these  wholesale  purchases.  He 
evidently  was  uncertain  whether  to  set  me  down  as  some  scien 
tific  celebrity  or  a  madman.  I  think  he  inclined  to  the  latter 
belief.  I  suppose  I  was  mad.  Every  great  genius  is  mad  upon  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  greatest.  The  unsuccessful  madman  is 
disgraced,  and  called  a  lunatic. 

^  Mad  or  not,  I  set  myself  to  work  with  a  zeal  which  few  scien 
tific  students  have  ever  equaled.  I  had  everything  to  learn  rela 
tive  to  the  delicate  study  upon  which  I  had  embarked— a  study 
involving  the  most  earnest  patience,  the  most  rigid  analytic 
powers,  the  steadiest  hand,  the  most  untiring  eye,  the  most 
refined  and  subtile  manipulation. 

For  a  long  time  half  my  apparatus  lay  inactively  on  the  shelves 
of  my  laboratory,  which  was  now  most  amply  furnished  with 
every  possible  contrivance  for  facilitating  my  investigations. 
The  fact  was  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  use  some  of  my  scientific 
accessories— never  having  been  taught  microscopies — and  those 
whose  use  I  understood  theoretically  were  of  little  avail,  until  by 
practice  I  could  attain  the  necessary  delicacy  of  handling.  Still, 
such  was  the  fury  of  my  ambition,  such  the  untiring  perseverance 
of  my  experiments,  that,  difficult  of  credit  as  it  may  be,  in  the 
course  of  one  year  I  became  theoretically  and  practically  an 
accomplished  microscopist. 

During  this  period  of  my  labors,  in  which  I  submitted  speci 
mens  of  every  substance  that  came  under  my  observation  to  the 
action  of  my  lenses,  I  became  a  discoverer — in  a  small  way,  it  is 
true,  for  I  was  very  young,  but  still  a  discoverer.  It  was  I  who 
destroyed  Ehrenberg's  theory  that  the  Folvox  globator  was  an 
animal,  and  proved  that  his  "monads"  with  stomachs  and  eyes 
were  merely  phases  of  the  formation  of  a  vegetable  cell,  and  were, 
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when  they  reached  their  mature  state,  incapable  of  the  act  of 
conjugation,  or  any  true  generative  act,  without  which  no  organ 
ism  rising  to  any  stage  of  life  higher  than  vegetable  can  be  said 
to  be  complete.  It  was  I  who  resolved  the  singular  problem  of 
rotation  in  the  cells  and  hairs  of  plants  into  ciliary  attraction,  in 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Wenham  and  others  that  my  expla 
nation  was  the  result  of  an  optical  illusion. 

But  notwithstanding  these  discoveries,  laboriously  and  pain 
fully  made  as  they  were,  I  felt  horribly  dissatisfied.    At  every 
step  I  found  myself  stopped  by  the  imperfections  of  my  instru 
ments.    Like  all  active  microscopists,  I  gave  my  imagination  full 
play.   Indeed,  it  is  a  common  complaint  against  many  such,  that 
they  supply  the  defects  of  their  instruments  with  the  creations  of 
their  brains.    I  imagined  depths  beyond  depths  in  nature  which 
the  limited  power  of  my  lenses  prohibited  me  from  exploring.    I 
lay    awake    at   night    constructing   imaginary   microscopes    of 
immeasurable  power,  with  which  I  seemed  to  pierce  through  all  the 
envelopes  of  matter  down  to  its  original  atom.    How  I  cursed 
those  imperfect  mediums  which   necessity  through   ignorance 
compelled  me  to  use!  How  I  longed  to  discover  the  secret  of  some 
perfect  lens  whose  magnifying  power  should  be  limited  only  by 
the  resolvability  of  the  object,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
sh9uld  be  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations,  in  short 
from  all  the  obstacles  over  which  the  poor  microscopist  finds 
himself  continually  stumbling!   I  felt  convinced  that  the  simple 
microscope,  composed  of  a  single  lens  of  such  vast  yet  perfect 
power,  was  possible  of  construction.    To  attempt  to  bring  the 
compound  microscope  up  to  such  a  pitch  would  have  been  com 
mencing  at  the  wrong  end;  this  latter  being  simply  a  partially 
successful  endeavor  to  remedy  those  very  defects  of  the  simple 
instrument   which,  if  conquered,  would   leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  mind  that  I  became  a  constructive 
microscopist.  After  another  year  passed  in  this  new'  pursuit, 
experimenting  on  every  imaginable  substance— glass,  gems, 
flints,  crystals,  artificial  crystals  formed  of  the  alloy  of  various 
vitreous  materials— in  short,  having  constructed  as  many  varie- 
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ties  of  lenses  as  Argus  had  eyes,  I  found  myself  precisely  where  I 
started,  with  nothing  gained  save  an  extensive  knowledge  of  glass- 
making.  I  was  almost  dead  with  despair.  My  parents  were  sur 
prised  at  my  apparent  want  of  progress  in  my  medical  studies  (I 
had  not  attended  one  lecture  since  my  arrival  in  the  city),  and 
the  expenses  of  my  mad  pursuit  had  been  so  great  as  to  embar 
rass  me  very  seriously. 

I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  one  day,  experimenting  in  my 
laboratory  on  a  small  diamond — that  stone,  from  its  great  refract 
ing  power,  having  always  occupied  my  attention  more  than  any 
other — when  a  young  Frenchman,  who  lived  on  the  floor  above 
me,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  me,  entered 
the  room. 

I  think  that  Jules  Simon  was  a  Jew.  He  had  many  traits  of 
the  Hebrew  character:  a  love  of  jewelry,  of  dress,  and  of  good 
living.  There  was  something  mysterious  about  him.  He  always 
had  something  to  sell,  and  yet  went  into  excellent  society.  When 
I  say  sell,  I  should  perhaps  have  said  peddle;  for  his  operations 
were  generally  confined  to  the  disposal  of  single  articles — a  pic 
ture,  for  instance,  or  a  rare  carving  in  ivory,  or  a  pair  of  duelling- 
pistols,  or  the  dress  of  a  Mexican  caballero.  When  I  was  first 
furnishing  my  rooms  he  paid  me  a  visit,  which  ended  in  my  pur 
chasing  an  antique  silver  lamp,  which  he  assured  me  was  a 
Cellini — it  was  handsome  enough  even  for  that — and  some  other 
knickknacks  for  my  sitting-room.  Why  Simon  should  pursue 
this  petty  trade  I  never  could  imagine.  He  apparently  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  had  the  entree  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
city — taking  care,  however,  I  suppose,  to  drive  no  bargains  within 
'the  enchanted  circle  of  the  Upper  Ten.  I  came  at  length  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  peddling  was  but  a  mask  to  cover  some 
greater  object,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  believe  my  young 
acquaintance  to  be  implicated  in  the  slave-trade.  That,  how 
ever,  was  none  of  my  affair. 

On  the  present  occasion  Simon  entered  my  room  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement. 

"Ah!  mon  ami!"  he  cried,  before  I  could  even  offer  him  the 
ordinary  salutation,  "it  has  occurred  to  me  to  be  the  witness  of 
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the  most  astonishing  thing  in  the  world.  I  promenade  myself  to 
the  house  of  Madame — How  does  the  little  animal — le  renard — 
name  himself  in  the  Latin  ?" 

"Vulpes,"  I  answered. 

"Ah!  yes — Vulpes.  I  promenade  myself  to  the  house  of 
Madame  Vulpes." 

"The  spirit  medium ?" 

"Yes,  the  great  medium.  Great  heavens!  what  a  woman!  I 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper  many  of  questions  concerning  affairs  the 
most  secret — affairs  that  conceal  themselves  in  the  abysses  of 
my  heart  the  most  profound;  and  behold!  by  example!  what 
occurs?  This  devil  of  a  woman  makes  me  replies  the  most  truth 
ful  to  all  of  them.  She  talks  to  me  of  things  that  I  do  not  love 
to  talk  of  to  myself.  What  am  I  to  think?  I  am  fixed  to  the 
earth!" 

"Am  I  to  understand  you,  Monsieur  Simon,  that  this  Mrs. 
Vulpes  replied  to  questions  secretly  written  by  you,  which  ques 
tions  related  to  events  known  only  to  yourself? " 

"Ah!  more  than  that,  more  than  that,"  he  answered,  with  an 
air  of  some  alarm.  "She  related  to  me  things —  But,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  and  suddenly  changing  his  manner,  "why 
occupy  ourselves  with  these  follies  ?  It  was  all  the  biology,  with 
out  doubt.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  has  not  my  credence. 
But  why  are  we  here,  mon  amil  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  dis 
cover  the  most  beautiful  thing  as  you  can  imagine — a  vase  with 
green  lizards  on  it,  composed  by  the  great  Bernard  Palissy.  It 
is  in  my  apartment;  let  us  mount.  I  go  to  show  it  to  you." 

I  followed  Simon  mechanically;  but  my  thoughts  were  far 
from  Palissy  and  his  enameled  ware,  although  I,  like  him,  was* 
seeking  in  the  dark  after  a  great  discovery.  This  casual  mention 
of  the  spiritualist,  Madame  Vulpes,  set  me  on  a  new  track.  What 
if  this  spiritualism  should  be  really  a  great  fact?  What  if,  through 
communication  with  subtiler  organisms  than  my  own,  I  could 
reach  at  a  single  bound  the  goal  which  perhaps  a  life  of  agonizing 
mental  toil  would  never  enable  me  to  attain? 

While  purchasing  the  Palissy  vase  from  my  friend  Simon,  I 
was  mentally  arranging  a  visit  to  Madame  Vulpes. 
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III 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  LEEUWENHOEK 

Two  evenings  after  this,  thanks  to  an  arrangement  by  letter 
and  the  promise  of  an  ample  fee,  I  found  Madame  Vulpes  await 
ing  me  at  her  residence  alone.  She  was  a  coarse-featured  woman, 
with  a  keen  and  rather  cruel  dark  eye,  and  an  exceedingly  sensual 
expression  about  her  mouth  and  under  jaw.  She  received  me  in 
perfect  silence,  in  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  very  sparely 
furnished.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  close  to  where  Mrs.  Vulpes 
sat,  there  was  a  common  round  mahogany  table.  If  I  had  come 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  her  chimney,  the  woman  could  not 
have  looked  more  indifferent  to  my  appearance.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  inspire  the  visitor  with  any  awe.  Everything  bore  a 
simple  and  practical  aspect.  The  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world  was  evidently  as  familiar  an  occupation  with  Mrs.  Vulpes 
as  eating  her  dinner  or  riding  in  an  omnibus. 

"You  come  for  a  communication,  Mr.  Linley?"  said  tne 
medium,  in  a  dry,  businesslike  tone  of  voice. 

"By  appointment — yes/' 

"What  sort  of  communication  do  you  want?  A  written 
one?" 

"Yes — I  wish  for  a  written  one." 

"From  any  particular  spirit?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  ever  known  this  spirit  on  this  earth?" 

"Never.  He  died  long  before  I  was  born.  I  wish  merely  to 
obtain  from  him  some  information  Which  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  better  than  any  other." 

"Will  you  seat  yourself  at  the  table,  Mr.  Linley,"  said  the 
medium,  "and  place  your  hands  upon  it?" 

I  obeyed — Mrs.  Vulpes  being  seated  opposite  me,  with  her 
hands  also  on  the  table.  We  remained  thus  for  about  a  minute 
and  a  half,  when  a  violent  succession  of  raps  came  on  the  table, 
on  the  back  of  my  chair,  on  the  floor  immediately  under  my 
feet,  and  even  on  the  window-panes.  Mrs.  Vulpes  smiled  com 
posedly. 
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"They  are  very  strong  tonight/'  she  remarked.  "You  are 
fortunate/'  She  then  continued,  "Will  the  spirits  communicate 
with  this  gentleman?" 

Vigorous  affirmative. 

"Will  the  particular  spirit  he  desires  to  speak  with  com 
municate?" 

A  very  confused  rapping  followed  this  question. 

"I  know  what  they  mean/'  said  Mrs.  Vulpes,  addressing  her 
self  to  me;  "they  wish  you  to  write  down  the  name  of  the  par 
ticular  spirit  that  you  desire  to  converse  with.  Is  that  so?" 
she  added,  speaking  to  her  invisible  guests. 

That  it  was  so  was  evident  from  the  numerous  affirmatory 
responses.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  tore  a  slip  from  my  pocket- 
book,  and  scribbled  a  name  under  the  table. 

"Will  this  spirit  communicate  in  writing  with  this  gentleman  ? " 
asked  the  medium  once  more. 

After  a  moment's  pause  her  hand  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a 
violent  tremor,  shaking  so  forcibly  that  the  table  vibrated.  She 
said  that  a  spirit  had  seized  her  hand  and  would  write.  I  handed 
her  some  sheets  of  paper  that  were  on  the  table,  and  a  pencil. 
The  latter  she  held  loosely  in  her  hand,  which  presently  began  to 
move  over  the  paper  with  a  singular  and  seemingly  involuntary 
motion.  After  a  few  moments  had  elapsed  she  handed  me  the 
paper,  on  which  I  found  written,  in  a  large,  uncultivated  hand, 
the  words,  "He  is  not  here,  but  has  been  sent  for."  A  pause  of  a 
minute  or  so  now  ensued,  during  which  Mrs.  Vulpes  remained 
perfectly  silent,  but  the  raps  continued  at  regular  intervals. 
When  the  short  period  I  mention  had  elapsed,  the  hand  of  the 
medium  was  again  seized  with  its  convulsive  tremor,  and  she 
wrote,  under  this  strange  influence,  a  few  words  on  the  paper, 
which  she  handed  to  me.  They  were  as  follows: 
I  am  here.  Question  me. 

LEEUWENHOEK. 

I  was  astounded.  The  name  was  identical  with  that  I  had 
written  beneath  the  table,  and  carefully  kept  concealed.  Neither 
was  it  at  all  probable  that  an  uncultivated  woman  like  Mrs. 
Vulpes  should  know  even  the  name  of  the  great  father  of  micro- 
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scopics.  It  may  have  been  biology;  but  this  theory  was  soon 
doomed  to  be  destroyed.  I  wrote  on  my  slip — still  concealing  it 
from  Mrs.  Vulpes — a  series  of  questions,  which,  to  avoid  tedious- 
ness,  I  shall  place  with  the  responses  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred. 

/.    Can  the  microscope  be  brought  to  perfection  ? 

Spirit.    Yes. 

/.   Am  I  destined  to  accomplish  this  great  task? 

Spirit.   You  are. 

/.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  attain  this  end.  For  the 
love  which  you  bear  to  science,  help  me! 

Spirit.  A  diamond  of  one  hundred  and  forty  carats,  submitted 
to  electromagnetic  currents  for  a  long  period,  will  experience  a 
rearrangement  of  its  atoms  inter  se,  and  from  that  stone  you  will 
form  the  universal  lens. 

/.    Will  great  discoveries  result  from  the  use  of  such  a  lens? 

Spirit.    So  great,  that  all  that  has  gone  before  is  as  nothing. 

/.  But  the  refractive  power  of  the  diamond  is  so  immense  that 
the  image  will  be  formed  within  the  lens.  How  is  that  difficulty 
to  be  surmounted? 

Spirit.  Pierce  the  lens  through  its  axis,  and  the  difficulty  is 
obviated.  The  image  will  be  formed  in  the  pierced  space,  which 
will  itself  serve  as  a  tube  to  look  through.  Now  I  am  called. 
Good-night ! 

I  cannot  at  all  describe  the  effect  that  these  extraordinary 
communications  had  upon  me.  I  felt  completely  bewildered.  No 
biological  theory  could  account  for  the  discovery  of  the  lens.  The 
medium  might,  by  means  of  biological  rapport  with  my  mind, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  read  my  questions,  and  reply  to  them 
coherently.  But  biology  could  not  enable  her  to  discover  that 
magnetic  currents  would  so  alter  the  crystals  of  the  diamond  as 
to  remedy  its  previous  defects,  and  admit  of  its  being  polished 
into  a  perfect  lens.  Some  such  theory  may  have  passed  through 
my  head,  it  is  true;  but  if  so,  I  had  forgotten  it.  In  my  excited 
condition  of  mind  there  was  no  course  left  but  to  become  a  con 
vert,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  nervous  exaltation 
that  I  left  the  medium's  house  that  evening.  She  accompanied 
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me  to  the  door,  hoping  that  I  was  satisfied.  The  raps  followed  us 
as  we  went  through  the  hall,  sounding  on  the  balusters,  the 
flooring,  and  even  the  lintels  of  the  door.  I  hastily  expressed  my 
satisfaction,  and  escaped  hurriedly  into  the  cool  night  air.  I 
walked  home  with  but  one  thought  possessing  me — how  to 
obtain  a  diamond  of  the  immense  size  required.  My  entire  means 
multiplied  a  hundred  times  over  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
its  purchase.  Besides,  such  stones  are  rare,  and  become  historical. 
I  could  find  such  only  in  the  regalia  of  Eastern  or  European 
monarchs. 

IV 

THE  EYE  OF  MORNING 

There  was  a  light  in  Simon's  room  as  I  entered  my  house.  A 
vague  impulse  urged  me  to  visit  him.  As  I  opened  the  door  of 
his  sitting-room  unannounced  he  was  bending,  with  his  back 
toward  me,  over  a  Carcel  lamp,  apparently  engaged  in  minutely 
examining  some  object  which  he  held  in  his  hands.  As  I  entered 
he  started  suddenly,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket,  and 
turned  to  me  with  a  face  crimson  with  confusion. 

"What!"  I  cried,  "poring  over  the  miniature  of  some  fair 
lady?  Well,  don't  blush  so  much;  I  won't  ask  to  see  it." 

Simon  laughed  awkwardly  enough,  but  made  none  of  the 
negative  protestations  usual  on  such  occasions.  He  asked  me  to 
take  a  seat. 

"Simon,"  said  I,  "I  have  just  come  from  Madame  Vulpes." 
This  time  Simon  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  seemed 
stupefied,  as  if  a  sudden  electric  shock  had  smitten  him.  He 
babbled  some  incoherent  words,  and  went  hastily  to  a  small 
closet  where  he  usually  kept  his  liquors.  Although  astonished  at 
his  emotion,  I  was  too  preoccupied  with  my  own  idea  to  pay 
much  attention  to  anything  else. 

"You  say  truly  when  you  call  Madame  Vulpes  a  devil  of  a 
woman,"  I  continued.  "Simon,  she  told  me  wonderful  things 
tonight,  or  rather  was  the  means  of  telling  me  wonderful  things. 
Ah!  if  I  could  only  get  a  diamond  that  weighed  one  hundred  and 
forty  carats!" 
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Scarcely  had  the  sigh  with  which  I  uttered  this  desire  died  upon 
my  lips,  when  Simon,  with  the  aspect  of  a  wild  beast,  glared  at 
me  savagely,  and  rushing  to  the  mantelpiece,  where  some  foreign 
weapons  hung  on  the  wall,  caught  up  a  Malay  creese,  and  brand 
ished  it  furiously  before  him. 

"No I"  he  cried  in  French,  into  which  he  always  broke  when 
excited.  "No!  you  shall  not  have  it!  You  are  perfidious!  You 
have  consulted  with  that  demon,  and  desire  my  treasure!  But 
I  will  die  first !  Me!  I  am  brave!  You  cannot  make  me  fear! " 

All  this,  uttered  in  a  loud  voice  trembling  with  excitement, 
astounded  me.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  had  accidentally  trodden 
upon  the  edges  of  Simon's  secret,  whatever  it  was.  It  was  neces 
sary  to  reassure  him. 

"My  dear  Simon,"  I  said,  "I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  you  mean.  I  went  to  Madame  Vulpes  to  consult  with  her 
on  a  scientific  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  I  discovered  that 
a  diamond  of  the  size  I  just  mentioned  was  necessary.  You 
were  never  alluded  to  during  the  evening,  nor,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  even  thought  of.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
outburst?  If  you  happen  to  have  a  set  of  valuable  diamonds  in 
your  possession,  you  need  fear  nothing  from  me.  The  diamond 
which  I  require  you  could  not  possess;  or  if  you  did  possess  it, 
you  would  not  be  living  here." 

Something  in  my  tone  must  have  completely  reassured  him; 
for  his  expression  immediately  changed  to  a  sort  of  constrained 
merriment,  combined,  however,  with  a  certain  suspicious  atten 
tion  to  my  movements.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  I  must  bear 
with  him;  that  he  was  at  certain  moments  subject  to  a  species  of 
vertigo,  which  betrayed  itself  in  incoherent  speeches,  and  that 
the  attacks  passed  off  -as  rapidly  as  they  came.  He  put  his 
weapon  aside  while  making  this  explanation,  and  endeavored, 
with  some  success,  to  assume  a  more  cheerful  air. 

All  this  did  not  impose  on  me  in  the  least.  I  was  too^much 
accustomed  to  analytical  labors  to  be  baffled  by  so  flimsy  a  veil. 
I  determined  to  probe  the  mystery  to  the  bottom. 

"Simon,"  I  said,  gaily,  "let  us  forget  all  this  over  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy.  I  have  a  case  of  Lausseure's  Clos  Vougeot  downstairs, 
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fragrant  with  the  odors  and  ruddy  with  the  sunlight  of  the  Cote 
d'Or.  Let  us  have  up  a  couple  of  bottles.   What  say  you?" 

"With  all  my  heart/'  answered  Simon,  smilingly. 

I  produced  the  wine  and  we  seated  ourselves  to  drink.  It  was 
of  a  famous  vintage,  that  of  1848,  a  year  when  war  and  wine 
throve  together — and  its  pure  but  powerful  juice  seemed  to 
impart  renewed  vitality  to  the  system.  By  the  time  we  had  half 
finished  the  second  bottle  Simon's  head,  which  I  knew  was  a 
weak  one,  had  begun  to  yield,  while  I  remained  calm  as  ever, 
only  that  every  draught  seemed  to  send  a  flush  of  vigor  through 
my  limbs.  Simon's  utterance  became  more  and  more  indistinct. 
He  took  to  singing  French  chansons  of  a  not  very  moral  tendency. 
I  rose  suddenly  from  the  table  just  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
those  incoherent  verses,  and  fixing  my  eyes  on  him  with  a  quiet 
smile,  said : 

"  Simon,  I  have  deceived  you.  I  learned  your  secret  this 
evening.  You  may  as  well  be  frank  with  me.  Mrs.  Vulpes,  or 
rather,  one  of  her  spirits,  told  me  all." 

He  started  with  horror.  His  intoxication  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  fade  away,  and  he  made  a  movement  towards  the 
weapon  that  he  had  a  short  time  before  laid  down.  I  stopped 
him  with  my  hand. 

"Monster!"  he  cried,  passionately,  "I  am  ruined!  What  shall 
I  do?  You  shall  never  have  it!  I  swear  by  my  mother!" 

"I  don't  want  it,"  I  said;  "rest  secure,  but  be  frank  with  me. 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

The  drunkenness  began  to  return.  He  protested  with  maudlin 
earnestness  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken — that  I  was  intoxicated; 
then  asked  me  to  swear  eternal  secrecy,  and  promised  to  disclose 
the  mystery  to  me.  I  pledged  myself,  of  course,  to  all.  With  an 
uneasy  look  in  his  eyes,  and  hands  unsteady  with  drink  and 
nervousness,  he  drew  a  small  case  from  his  breast  and  opened  it. 
Heavens !  How  the  mild  lamp-light  was  shivered  into  a  thousand 
prismatic  arrows,  as  it  fell  upon  a  vast  rose-diamond  that  glit 
tered  in  the  case!  I  was  no  judge  of  diamonds,  but  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  this  was  a  gem  of  rare  size  and  purity.  I  looked  at 
Simon  with  wonder,  and — must  I  confess  it? — with  envy.  How 
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could  he  have  obtained  this  treasure?  In  reply  to  my  questions, 
I  could  just  gather  from  his  drunken  statements  (of  which,  I 
fancy,  half  the  incoherence  was  affected)  that  he  had  been  super 
intending  a  gang  of  slaves  engaged  in  diamond-washing  in  Brazil; 
that  he  had^seen  one  of  them  secrete  a  diamond,  but,  instead  of 
informing  his  employers,  had  quietly  watched  the  negro  until  he 
saw  him  bury  his  treasure;  that  he  had  dug  it  up,  and  fled  with 
it,  but  that  as  yet  he  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  pub 
licly—so  valuable  a  gem  being  almost  certain  to  attract  too  much 
attention  to  its  owner's  antecedents— and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  of  those  obscure  channels  by  which  such  matters 
are  conveyed  away  safely.  He  added  that,  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  practice,  he  had  named  his  diamond  by  the  fanciful 
title  of  The  Eye  of  Morning. 

^  While  Simon  was  relating  this  to  me,  I  regarded  the  great 
diamond  attentively.  Never  had  I  beheld  anything  so  beautiful 
All  the  glories  of  light,  ever  imagined  or  described,  seemed  to 
pulsate  in  its  crystalline  chambers.  Its  weight,  as  I  learned  from 
Simon,  was  exactly  one  hundred  and  forty  carats.  Here  was  an 
amazing  coincidence.  The  hand  of  Destiny  seemed  in  it.  On  the 
very  evening  when  the  spirit  of  Leeuwenhoek  communicates  to 
me  the  great  secret  of  the  microscope,  the  priceless  means  which 
he  directs  me  to  employ  start  up  within  my  easy  reach !  I  deter 
mined,  with  the  most  perfect  deliberation,  to  possess  myself  of 
Simon's  diamond. 

I  sat  opposite  him  while  he  nodded  over  his  glass,  and  calmly 
revolved  the  whole  affair.  I  did  not  for  an  instant  contemplate 
so  foolish  an  act  as  a  common  theft,  which  would  of  course  be 
discovered,  or  at  least  necessitate  flight  and  concealment,  all  of 
which  must  interfere  with  my  scientific  plans.  There  was  but 
one  step  to  be  taken — to  kill  Simon.  After  all,  what  was  the  life 
of  a  little  peddling  Jew,  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of 
science?  Human  beings  are  taken  every  day  from  the  con 
demned  prisons  to  be  experimented  on  by  surgeons.  This  man, 
Simon,  was  by  his  own  confession  a  criminal,  a  robber,  and  I 
believed  on  my  soul  a  murderer.  He  deserved  death  quite  as 
much  as  any  felon  condemned  by  the  laws;  why  should  I  not, 
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like  government,  contrive  that  his  punishment  should  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  ? 

The  means  for  accomplishing  everything  I  desired  lay  within 
my  reach.  There  stood  upon  the  mantelpiece  a  bottle  half  full  of 
French  laudanum.  Simon  was  so  occupied  with  his  diamond, 
which  I  had  just  restored  to  him,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  no 
difficulty  to  drug  his  glass.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  in  a 
profound  sleep. 

I  now  opened  his  waistcoat,  took  the  diamond  from  the  inner 
pocket  in  which  he  had  placed  it,  and  removed  him  to  the  bed, 
on  which  I  laid  him  so  that  his  feet  hung  down  over  the  edge.  I 
had  possessed  myself  of  the  Malay  creese,  which  I  held  in  my 
right  hand,  while  with  the  other  I  discovered  as  accurately  as  I 
could  by  pulsation  the  exact  locality  of  the  heart.  It  was  essential 
that  all  the  aspects  of  his  death  should  lead  to  the  surmise  of  self- 
murder.  I  calculated  the  exact  angle  at  which  it  was  probable 
that  the  weapon,  if  leveled  by  Simon's  own  hand,  would  enter 
his  breast;  then  with  one  powerful  blow  I  thrust  it  up  to  the  hilt 
in  the  very  spot  which  I  desired  to  penetrate.  A  convulsive 
thrill  ran  through  Simon's  limbs.  I  heard  a  smothered  sound 
issue  from  his  throat,  precisely  like  the  bursting  of  a  large  air- 
bubble,  sent  up  by  a  diver,  when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
water;  he  turned  half  round  on  his  side,  and  as  if  to  assist  my 
plans  more  effectually  his  right  hand,  moved  by  some  mere 
spasmodic  impulse,  clasped  the  handle  of  the  creese,  which  it 
remained  holding  with  extraordinary  muscular  tenacity.  Be 
yond  this  there  was  no  apparent  struggle.  The  laudanum,  I 
presume,  paralyzed  the  usual  nervous  action.  He  must  have  died 
instantaneously. 

There  was  yet  something  to  be  done.  To  make  it  certain  that 
all  suspicion  of  the  act  should  be  diverted  from  any  inhabitant 
of  the  house  to  Simon  himself,  it  was  necessary  that  the  door 
should  be  found  in  the  morning  locked  on  the  inside.  How  to  do 
this,  and  afterwards  escape  myself?  Not  by  the  window;  that 
was  a  physical  impossibility.  Besides,  I  was  determined  that 
the  windows  also  should  be  found  bolted.  The  solution  was  sim 
ple  enough.  I  descended  softly  to  my  own  room  for  a  peculiar 
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instrument  which  I  had  used  for  holding  small  slippery  sub 
stances,  such  as  minute  spheres  of  glass,  etc.  This  instrument 
was  nothing  more  than  a  long  slender  hand-vise,  with  a  very 
powerful  grip  and  a  considerable  leverage,  which  last  was  acci 
dentally  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  handle.  Nothing  was  simpler 
than,  when  the  key  was  in  the  lock,  to  seize  the  end  of  its  stem  in 
this  vise,  through  the  keyhole,  from  the  outside,  and  so  lock  the 
door.  Previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  I  burned  a  number  of 
papers  on  Simon's  hearth.  Suicides  almost  always  burn  papers 
before  they  destroy  themselves.  I  also  emptied  some  more 
laudanum  into  Simon's  glass — having  first  removed  from  it  all 
traces  of  wine — cleaned  the  other  wine-glass  and  brought  the 
bottles  away  with  me.  If  traces  of  two  persons  drinking  had 
been  found  in  the  room,  the  question  naturally  would  have  arisen, 
Who  was  the  second?  Besides,  the  wine-bottles  might  have  been 
identified  as  belonging  to  me.  The  laudanum  I  poured  out  to 
account  for  its  presence  in  his  stomach,  in  case  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.  The  theory  naturally  would  be  that  he  first  in 
tended  to, poison  himself,  but,  after  swallowing  a  little  of  the 
drug,  was  either  disgusted  with  its  taste,  or  changed  his  mind 
from  other  motives,  and  chose  the  dagger.  These  arrangements 
made,  I  walked  out,  leaving  the  gas  burning,  locked  the  door  with 
my  vise,  and  went  to  bed. 

Simon's  death  was  not  discovered  until  nearly  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  servant,  astonished  at  seeing  the  gas  burning — 
the  light  streaming  on  the  dark  landing  from  under  the  door- 
peeped  through  the  keyhole  and  saw  Simon  on  the  bed.  She 
gave  the  alarm.  The  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  neighborhood 
was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

Every  one  in  the  house  was  arrested,  myself  included.  There 
was  an  inquest;  but  no  clue  to  his  death,  beyond  that  of  suicide, 
could  be  obtained.  Curiously  enough,  he  had  made  several 
speeches  to  his  friends  the  preceding  week  that  seemed  to  point 
to  self-destruction.  One  gentleman  swore  that  Simon  had  said 
in  his  presence  that  "he  was  tired  of  life."  His  landlord  affirmed 
that  Simon,  when  paying  him  his  last  month's  rent,  remarked 
that  "he  would  not  pay  him  rent  much  longer."  All  the  other 
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evidence  corresponded — the  door  locked  inside,  the  position  of 
the  corpse,  the  burnt  papers.  As  I  anticipated,  no  one  knew  of 
the  possession  of  the  diamond  by  Simon,  so  that  no  motive  was 
suggested  for  his  murder.  The  jury,  after  a  prolonged  examina 
tion,  brought  in  the  usual  verdict,  and  the  neighborhood  once 
more  settled  down  into  its  accustomed  quiet. 

V 

ANIMULA 

The  three  months  succeeding  Simon's  catastrophe  I  devoted 
night  and  day  to  my  diamond  lens.  I  had  constructed  a  vast 
galvanic  battery,  composed  of  nearly  two  thousand  pairs  of 
plates — a  higher  power  I  dared  not  use,  lest  the  diamond  should 
be  calcined.  By  means  of  this  enormous  engine  I  was  enabled 
to  send  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  continually  through  my 
great  diamond,  which  it  seemed  to  me  gained  in  luster  every  day. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  month  I  commenced  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  the  lens,  a  work  of  intense  toil  and  exquisite  delicacy. 
The  great  density  of  the  stone,  and  the  care  required  to  be  taken 
with  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  rendered  the 
labor  the  severest  and  most  harassing  that  I  had  yet  undergone. 

At  last  the  eventful  moment  came;  the  lens  was  completed.  I 
stood  trembling  on  the  threshold  of  new  worlds,  I  had  the 
realizatipn  of  Alexander's  famous  wish  before  me.  The  lens  lay 
on  the  table,  ready  to  be  placed  upon  its  platform.  My  hand 
fairly  shook  as  I  enveloped  a  drop  of  water  with  a  thin  coating 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  preparatory  to  its  examination — a  process 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water. 
I  now  placed  the  drop  on  a  thin  slip  of  glass  under  the  lens  and, 
throwing  upon  it,  by  the  combined  aid  of  a  prism  and  a  mirror, 
a  powerful  stream  of  light,  I  approached  my  eye  to  the  minute 
hole  drilled  through  the  axis  of  the  lens.  For  an  instant  I  saw 
nothing  save  what  seemed  to  be  an  illuminated  chaos,  a  Vast, 
luminous  abyss.  A  pure  white  light,  cloudless  and  serene,  and 
seemingly  limitless  as  space  itself,  was  my  first  impression. 
Gently,  and  with  the  greatest  care,  I  depressed  the  lens  a  few 
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hairs*  breadths.  The  wondrous  illumination  still  continued, 
but  as  the  lens  approached  the  object  a  scene  of  indescribable 
beauty  was  unfolded  to  my  view. 

I  seemed  to  gaze  upon  a  vast  space,  the  limits  of  which  ex 
tended  far  beyond  my  vision.  An  atmosphere  of  magical  lumi- 
nousness  permeated  the  entire  field  of  view.  I  was  amazed  to  see 
no  trace  of  animalculous  life.  Not  a  living  thing,  apparently, 
inhabited  that  dazzling  expanse.  I  comprehended  instantly 
that,  by  the  wondrous  power  of  my  lens,  I  had  penetrated  beyond 
the  grosser  particles  of  aqueous  matter,  beyond  the  realms  of 
Infusoria  and  Protozoa,  down  to  the  original  gaseous  globule, 
into  whose  luminous  interior  I  was  gazing,  as  into  an  almost 
boundless  dome  filled  with  a  supernatural  radiance. 

It  was,  however,  no  brilliant  void  into  which  I  looked.  On 
every  side  I  beheld  beautiful  inorganic  forms,  of  unknown  tex 
ture,  and  colored  with  the  most  enchanting  hues.  These  forms 
presented  the  appearance  of  what  might  be  called,  for  want  of  a 
more  specific  definition,  foliated  clouds  of  the  highest  rarity; 
that  is,  they  undulated  and  broke  into  vegetable  formations^  and 
were  tinged  with  splendors  compared  with  which  the  gilding  of 
our  autumn  woodlands  is  as  dross  compared  with  gold.  Far 
away  into  the  illimitable  distance  stretched  long  avenues  of 
these  gaseous  forests,  dimly  transparent,  and  painted  with  pris-  , 
matic  hues  of  unimaginable  brilliancy.  The  pendent  branches 
waved  along  the  fluid  glades  until  every  vista  seemed  to  break 
through  half-lucent  ranks  of  many-colored,  drooping  silken 
pennons.  What  seemed  to  be  either  fruits  or  flowers,  pied  with  a 
thousand  hues  lustrous  and  ever  varying,  bubbled  from  the 
crowns  of  this  fairy  foliage.  No  hills,  no  lakes,  no  rivers,  no  forms 
animate  or  inanimate  were  to  be  seen,  save  those  vast  auroral 
copses  that  floated  serenely  in  the  luminous  stillness,  with  leaves 
and  fruits  and  flowers  gleaming  with  unknown  fires,  unrealizable 
by  mere  imagination. 

How  strange,  I  thought^  that  this  sphere  should  be  thus  con 
demned  to  solitude!  I  had  hoped,  at  least,  to  discover  some  new 
form  of  animal  life — perh'aps  of  a  lower  class  than  any  with  which 
we  are  at  present  acquainted-— but  still,  some  living  organism. 
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I  find  my  newly  discovered  world,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  beautiful 
chromatic  desert. 

While  I  was  speculating  on  the  singular  arrangements  of  the 
internal  economy  of  nature,  with  which  she  so  frequently  splint 
ers  into  atoms  our  most  compact  theories,  I  thought  I  beheld  a 
form  moving  slowly  through  the  glades  of  one  of  the  prismatic 
forests.  I  looked  more  attentively,  and  found  that  I  was  not 
mistaken.  Words  cannot  depict  the  anxiety  with  which  I  awaited 
the  nearer  approach  of  this  mysterious  object.  Was  it  merely 
some  inanimate  substance,  held  in  suspense  in  the  attenuated 
atmosphere  of  the  globule?  Or  was  it  an  animal  endowed  with 
vitality  and  motion?  It  approached,  flitting  beyond  the  gauzy, 
colored  veils  of  cloud  foliage,  for  seconds  dimly  revealed,  then 
vanishing.  At  last  the  violet  pennons  that  trailed  nearest  to  me 
vibrated;  they  were  gently  pushed  aside,  and  the  form  floated 
out  into  the  broad  light. 

It  was  a  female  human  shape.  When  I  say  "human,"  I  mean 
it  possessed  the  outlines  of  humanity — but  there  the  analogy 
ends.  Its  adorable  beauty  lifted  it  illimitable  heights  beyond  the 
loveliest  daughter  of  Adam. 

I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  attempt  to  inventory  the  charms  of  this 
divine  revelation  of  perfect  beauty.  Those  eyes  of  mystic  violet, 
dewy  and  serene,  evade  my  words.  Her  long  lustrous  hair  follow 
ing  her  glorious  head  in  a  golden  wake,  like  the  track  sown  in 
heaven  by  a  falling  star,  seems  to  quench  my  most  burning 
phrases  with  its  splendors.  If  all  the  bees  of  Hybla  nestled  upon 
my  lips,  they  would  still  sing  but  hoarsely  the  wondrous  har 
monies  of  outline  that  enclosed  her  form. 

She  swept  out  from  between  the  rainbow-curtains  of  the  cloud- 
trees  into  the  broad  sea  of  light  that  lay  beyond.  Her  motions 
were  those  of  some  graceful  Naiad,  cleaving,  by  a  mere  effort  of 
her  will,  the  clear,  unruffled  waters  that  fill  the  chambers  of  the 
sea.  She  floated  forth  with  the  serene  grace  of  a  frail  bubble 
ascending  through  the  still  atmosphere  of  a  June  day.  The  per 
fect  roundness  of  her  limbs  formed  suave  and  enchanting  curves. 
It  was  like  listening  to  the  most  spiritual  symphony  of  Beethoven, 
the  divine,  to  watch  the  harmonious  flow  of  lines.  This,  indeed 
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was  a  pleasure  cheaply  purchased  at  any  price.  What  cared  I,  if 
I  had  waded  to  the  portal  of  this  wonder  through  another's 
blood?  I  would  have  given  my  own  to  enjoy  one  such  moment 
of  intoxication  and  delight. 

Breathless  with  gazing  on  this  lovely  wonder,  and  forgetful 
for  an  instant  of  everything  save  her  presence,  I  withdrew  my 
eye  from  the  microscope  eagerly — alas!  As  my  gaze  fell  on  the 
thin  slide  that  lay  beneath  my  instrument,  the  bright  light  from 
mirror  and  from  prism  sparkled  on  a  colorless  drop  of  water! 
There,  in  that  tiny  bead  of  dew,  this  beautiful  being  was  forever 
imprisoned.  The  planet  Neptune  was  not  more  distant  from  me 
than  she.  I  hastened  once  more  to  apply  my  eye  to  the  micro 
scope. 

Animula  (let  me  now  call  her  by  that  dear  name  which  I  sub 
sequently  bestowed  on  her)  had  changed  her  position.  She  had 
again  approached  the  wondrous  forest,  and  was  gazing  earnestly 
upwards.  Presently  one  of  the  trees — as  I  must  call  them — 
unfolded  a  long  ciliary  process,  with  which  it  seized  one  of  the 
gleaming  fruits  that  glittered  on  its  summit,  and  sweeping  slowly 
down,  held  it  within  reach  of  Animula.  The  sylph  took  it  in  her 
delicate  hand,  and  began  to  eat.  My  attention  was  so  entirely 
absorbed  by  her  that  I  could  not  apply  myself  to  the  task  of 
determining  whether  this  singular  plant  was  or  was  not  instinct 
with  volition. 

I  watched  her,  as  she  made  her  repast,  with  the  most  profound 
attention.  The  suppleness  of  her  motions  sent  a  thrill  of  delight 
through  my  frame;  my  heart  beat  madly  as  she  turned  her  beauti 
ful  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  in  which  I  stood.  What  would 
I  not  have  given  to  have  had  the  power  to  precipitate  myself  into 
that  luminous  ocean,  and  float  with  her  through  those  groves  of 
purple  and  gold!  While  I  was  thus  breathlessly  following  her 
every  movement,  she  suddenly  started,  seemed  to  listen  for  a 
moment,  and  then  cleaving  the  brilliant  ether  in  which  she  was 
floating,  like  a  flash  of  light,  pierced  through  the  opaline  forest, 
and  disappeared. 

Instantly  a  series  of  the  most  singular  sensations  attacked  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  suddenly  gone  blind.  The  luminous  sphere 
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was  still  before  me,  but  my  daylight  had  vanished.  What  caused 
this  sudden  disappearance?  Had  she  a  lover,  or  a  husband?  Yes, 
that  was  the  solution!  Some  signal  from  a  happy  fellow-being 
had  vibrated  through  the  avenues  of  the  forest,  and  she  had 
obeyed  the  summons. 

The  agony  of  my  sensations,  as  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
startled  me.  I  tried  to  reject  the  conviction  that  my  reason 
forced  upon  me.  I  battled  against  the  fatal  conclusion — but  in 
vain.  It  was  so.  I  had  no  escape  from  it.  I  loved  an  animal 
cule! 

It  is  true,  that,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  power  of  my  micro 
scope,  she  appeared  of  human  proportions.  Instead  of  presenting 
the  revolting  aspect  of  the  coarser  creatures,  that  live  and  strug 
gle  and  die  in  the  more  easily  resolvable  portions  of  the  water- 
drop,  she  was  fair  and  delicate  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  But 
of  what  account  was  all  that?  Every  time  that  my  eye  was  with 
drawn  from  the  instrument,  it  fell  on  a  miserable  drop  of  water, 
within  which,  I  must  be  content  to  know,  dwelt  all  that  could 
make  my  life  lovely. 

Could  she  but  see  me  once!  Could  I  for  one  moment  pierce 
the  mystical  walls  that  so  inexorably  rose  to  separate  us,  and 
whisper  all  that  filled  my  soul,  I  might  consent  to  be  satisfied 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  with  the  knowledge  of  her  remote  sym 
pathy.  It  would  be  something  to  have  established  even  the 
faintest  personal  link  to  bind  us  together — to  know  that  at 
times,  when  roaming  through  those  enchanted  glades,  she  might 
think  of  the  wonderful  stranger  who  had  broken  the  monotony 
of  her  life  with  his  presence,  and  left  a  gentle  memory  in  her 
heart! 

But  it  could  not  be.  No  invention  of  which  human  intellect 
was  capable  could  break  down  the  barriers  that  nature  had 
erected.  I  might  feast  my  soul  upon  her  wondrous  beauty,  yet 
she  must  always  remain  ignorant  of  the  adoring  eyes  that  day 
and  night  gazed  upon  her,  and,  even  when  closed,  beheld  her 
in  dreams.  With  a  bitter  cry  of  anguish  I  fled  from  the  room, 
and,  flinging  myself  on  my  bed,  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  like  a 
child. 
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VI 

THE  SPILLING  OF  THE  CUP 

I  arose  the  next  morning  almost  at  daybreak,  and  rushed  to 
my  microscope.  I  trembled  as  I  sought  the  luminous  world  in 
miniature  that  contained  my  all.  Animula  was  there.  I  had 
left  the  gas-lamp,  surrounded  by  its  moderators,  burning,  when 
I  went  to  bed  the  night  before.  I  found  the  sylph  bathing,  as  it 
were,  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  animating  her  features,  in 
the  brilliant  light  which  surrounded  her.  She  tossed  her  lustrous 
golden  hair  over  her  shoulders  with  innocent  coquetry.  She  lay 
at  full  length  in  the  transparent  medium,  in  which  she  supported 
herself  with  ease,  and  gamboled  with  the  enchanting  grace  that 
the  Nymph  Salmacis  might  have  exhibited  when  she  sought  to 
conquer  the  modest  Hermaphroditus.  I  tried  an  experiment  to 
satisfy  myself  if  her  powers  of  reflection  were  developed.  I  les 
sened  the  lamp-light  considerably.  By  the  dim  light  that  re 
mained  I  could  see  an  expression  of  pain  flit  across  her  face.  She 
looked  upward  suddenly,  and  her  brows  contracted.  I  flooded 
the  stage  of  the  microscope  again  with  a  full  stream  of  light,  and 
her  whole  expression  changed.  She  sprang  forward  like  some 
substance  deprived  of  all  weight.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
lips  moved.  Ah!  if  science  had  only  the  means  of  conducting  and 
reduplicating  sounds,  as  it  does  the  rays  of  light,  what  carols  of 
happiness  would  then  have  entranced  my  ears!  What  jubilant 
hymns  to  Adonais  would  have  thrilled  the  illumined  air! 

I  now  comprehended  how  it  was  that  the  Count  de  Gabalis 
peopled  his  mystic  world  with  sylphs— beautiful  beings  whose 
breath  of  life  was  lambent  fire,  and  who  sported  forever  in  regions 
of  purest  ether  and  purest  light.  The  Rosicrucian  had  antic 
ipated  the  wonder  that  I  had  practically  realized. 

How  long  this  worship  of  my  strange  divinity  went  on  thus  I 
scarcely  know.  I  lost  all  note  of  time.  All  day  from  early  dawn, 
and  far  into  the  night,  I  was  to  be  found  peering  through  that 
wonderful  lens.  I  saw  no  one,  went  nowhere,  and  scarce  allowed 
myself  sufficient  time  for  my  meals.  My  whole  life  was  absorbed 
in  contemplation  as  rapt  as  that  of  any  of  the  Romish  saints. 
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Every  hour  that  I  gazed  upon  the  divine  form  strengthened  my 
passion — a  passion  that  was  always  overshadowed  by  the  mad 
dening  conviction  that,  although  I  could  gaze  on  her  at  will,  she 
never,  never  could  behold  me! 

At  length  I  grew  so  pale  and  emaciated,  from  want  of  rest,  and 
continual  brooding  over  my  insane  love  and  its  cruel  conditions, 
that  I  determined  to  make  some  effort  to  wean  myself  from  it. 
"Come/'  I  said,  "this  is  at  best  but  a  fantasy.  Your  imagination 
has  bestowed  on  Animula  charms  which  in  reality  she  does 
not  possess.  Seclusion  from  female  society  has  produced  this 
morbid  condition  of  mind.  Compare  her  with  the  beautiful 
women  of  your  own  world,  and  this  false  enchantment  will 
vanish." 

I  looked  over  the  newspapers  by  chance.  There  I  beheld  the 
advertisement  of  a  celebrated  danseuse  who  appeared  nightly  at 
Niblo's.  The  Signorina  Caradolce  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  graceful  woman  in  the 
world.  I  instantly  dressed  and  went  to  the  theater. 

The  curtain  drew  up.  The  usual  semicircle  of  fairies  in  white 
muslin  were  standing  on  the  right  toe  around  the  enameled 
flower-bank,  of  green  canvas,  on  which  the  belated  prince  was 
sleeping.  Suddenly  a  flute  is  heard.  The  fairies  start.  The  trees 
open,  the  fairies  all  stand  on  the  left  toe,  and  the  queen  enters. 
It  was  the  signorina.  She  bounded  forward  amid  thunders  of 
applause,  and  lighting  on  one  foot  remained  poised  in  air.  Heav 
ens!  Was  this  the  great  enchantress  that  had  drawn  monarchs 
at  her  chariot-wheels?  Those  heavy  muscular  limbs,  those  thick 
ankles,  those  cavernous  eyes,  that  stereotyped  smile,  those 
crudely  painted  cheeks!  Where  were  the  vermeil  blooms,  the 
liquid,  expressive  eyes,  the  harmonious  limbs  of  Animula? 

The  signorina  danced.  What  gross,  discordant  movements! 
The  play  of  her  limbs  was  all  false  and  artificial.  Her  bounds 
were  painful  athletic  efforts;  her  poses  were  angular  and  dis 
tressed  the  eye.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer;  with  an  exclamation  of 
disgust  that  drew  every  eye  upon  me,  I  rose  from  my  seat  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  signorina's  pas-de-fascination,  and  abruptly 
quitted  the  house. 
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I  hastened  home  to  feast  my  eyes  once  more  on  the  lovely 
form  of  my  sylph.  I  felt  that  henceforth  to  combat  this  passion 
would  be  impossible.  I  applied  my  eyes  to  the  lens.  Animula 
Was  there — but  what  could  have  happened?  Some  terrible 
change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  during  my  absence.  Some 
secret  grief  seemed  to  cloud  the  lovely  features  of  her  I  gazed 
upon.  Her  face  had  grown  thin  and  haggard;  her  limbs  trailed 
heavily;  the  wondrous  luster  of  her  golden  hair  had  faded.  She 
was  ill!  ill,  and  I  could  not  assist  her!  I  believe  at  that  moment 
I  would  have  gladly  forfeited  all  claims  to  my  human  birthright, 
if  I  could  only  have  been  dwarfed  to  the  size  of  an  animalcule,  and 
permitted  to  console  her  from  whom  fate  had  forever  divided  me. 

I  racked  my  brain  for  the  solution  of  this  mystery.  What  was 
it  that  afflicted  the  sylph?  She  seemed  to  suffer  intense  pain. 
Her  features  contracted,  and  she  even  writhed,  as  if  with  some 
internal  agony.  The  wondrous  forests  appeared  also  to  have 
lost  half  their  beauty.  Their  hues  were  dim  and  in  some  places 
faded  away  altogether.  I  watched  Animula  for  hours  with  a 
breaking  heart,  and  she  seemed  absolutely  to  wither  away  under 
my  very  eye.  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  looked  at 
the  water-drop  for  several  days.  In  fact,  I  hated  to  see  it;  for  it 
reminded  me  of  the  natural  barrier  between  Animula  and  my 
self.  I  hurriedly  looked  down  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
The  slide  was  still  there — but,  great  heavens!  the  water-drop  had 
vanished!  The  awful  truth  burst  upon  me;  it  had  evaporated, 
until  it  had  become  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye; 
I  had  been  gazing  on  its  last  atom,  the  one  that  contained  Ani 
mula — and  she  was  dying! 

I  rushed  again  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  looked  through. 
Alas!  the  last  agony  had  seized  her.  The  rainbow-hued  forests 
had  all  melted  away,  and  Animula  lay  struggling  feebly  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  spot  of  dim  light.  Ah!  the  sight  was  horrible:  the 
limbs  once  so  round  and  lovely  shriveling  up  into  nothings;  the 
eyes — those  eyes  that  shone  like  heaven — being  quenched  into 
black  dust;  the  lustrous  golden  hair  now  lank  and  discolored. 
The  last  throe  came.  I  beheld  that  final  struggle  of  the  blacken 
ing  form — and  I  fainted. 
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When  I  awoke  out  of  a  trance  of  many  hours,  I  found  myself 
lying  amid  the  wreck  of  my  instrument,  myself  as  shattered  in 
mind  and  body  as  it.  I  crawled  feebly  to  my  bed,  from  which  I 
did  not  rise  for  months. 

They  say  now  that  I  am  mad;  but  they  are  mistaken.  I  am 
poor,  for  I  have  neither  the  heart  nor  the  will  to  work;  all  my 
money  is  spent,  and  I  live  on  charity.  Young  men's  associations 
that  love  a  joke  invite  me  to  lecture  on  optics  before  them,  for 
which  they  pay  me,  and  laugh  at  me  while  I  lecture.  "Linley, 
the  mad  microscopist,"  is  the  name  I  go  by.  I  suppose  that  I 
talk  incoherently  while  I  lecture.  Who  could  talk  sense  when 
his  brain  is  haunted  by  such  ghastly  memories,  while  ever  and 
anon  among  the  shapes  of  death  I  behold  the  radiant  form  of  my 
lost  Animula ! 


A  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE 
BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH  (1836-1907) 

ONE  morning  last  April,  as  I  was  passing  through  Boston 
Common,  which  lies  pleasantly  between  my  residence  and 
my  office,  I  met  a  gentleman  lounging  along  The  Mall.  I  am 
generally  preoccupied  when  walking,  and  often  thrid  my  way 
through  crowded  streets  without  distinctly  observing  a  single  soul. 
But  this  man's  face  forced  itself  upon  me,  and  a  very  singular 
face  it  was.  His  eyes  were  faded,  and  his  hair,  which  he  wore  long, 
was  flecked  with  gray.  His  hair  and  eyes,  if  I  may  say  so,  were 
seventy  years  old,  the  rest  of  him  not  thirty.  The  youthfulness  of 
his  figure,  the  elasticity  of  his  gait,  and  the  venerable  appearance 
of  his  head,  were  incongruities  that  drew  more  than  one  pair  of 
curious  eyes  towards  him.  He  was  evidently  an  American — the 
New  England  cut  of  countenance  is  unmistakable — evidently  a 
man  who  had  seen  something  of  the  world;  but  strangely  old 
and  young. 

Before  reaching  the  Park  Street  gate  I  had  taken  up  the  thread 
of  thought  which  he  had  unconsciously  broken;  yet  throughout 
the  day  this  old  young  man,  with  his  unwrinkled  brow  and  silvered 
locks,  glided  in  like  a  phantom  between  me  and  my  duties. 

The  next  morning  I  again  encountered  him  on  The  MalL  He 
was  resting  lazily  on  the  green  rails,  watching  two  little  sloops  in 
distress,  which  two  ragged  ship-owners  had  consigned  to  the 
mimic  perils  of  the  Pond.  The  vessels  lay  becalmed  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  displaying  a  tantalizing  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
frantic  helplessness  of  the  owners  on  shore.  As  the  gentleman 
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observed  their  dilemma  a  light  came  into  his  faded  eyes,  then 
died  out,  leaving  them  drearier  than  before.  I  wondered  if  he, 
toos  in  his  time,  had  sent  out  ships  that  drifted  and  drifted  and 
never  came  to  port;  and  if  these  poor  toys  were  to  him  types  of 
his  own  losses. 

"I  would  like  to  know  that  man's  story,"  I  said,  half  aloud, 
halting  in  one  of  those  winding  paths  which  branch  off  from  the 
quietness  of  the  Pond,  and  end  in  the  rush  and  tumult  of  Trernont 
Street. 

"Would  you?"  replied  a  voice  at  my  side.    I  turned  and  faced 

Mr.  H ,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  laughed  heartily  at  finding  me 

talking  to  myself.  "Well,"  he  added,  reflectingly,  "I  can  tell  you 
this  man's  story;  and  if  you  will  match  the  narrative  with  any 
thing  as  curious,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

"You  know  him,  then?" 

"Yes  and  no.   I  happened  to  be  in  Paris  when  he  was  buried." 

"Buried!" 

"Well,  strictly  speaking,  not  buried;  but  something  quite  like 
it.  If  youVe  a  spare  half-hour,"  continued  my  interlocutor, 
"we'll  sit  on  this  bench,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of  an  affair 
that  made  some  noise  in  Paris  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  gentle 
man  himself,  standing  yonder,  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  frontispiece 
to  the  romance,  a  full-page  illustration,  as  it  were/5 

The  following  pages  contain  the  story  that  Mr.  H related  to 

me.  While  he  was  telling  it,  a  gentle  wind  arose;  the  miniature 
sloops  drifted  feebly  about  the  ocean;  the  wretched  owners  flew 
from  point  to  point,  as  the  deceptive  breeze  promised  to  waft 
the  barks  to  either  shore;  the  early  robins  trilled  now  and  then 
from  the  newly  fringed  elms;  and  the  old  young  man  leaned  on 
the  rail  in  the  sunshine,  wearily,  little  dreaming  that  two  gossips 
were  discussing  his  affairs  within  twenty  yards  of  him. 

Three  people  were  sitting  in  a  chamber  whose  one  large  window 
overlooked  the  Place  Vendome.  M.  Dorine,  with  his  back  half 
turned  on  the  other  two  occupants  of  the  apartment,  was  reading 
the  Moniteur,  pausing  from  time  to  time  tp  wipe  his  glasses,  and 
taking  scrupulous  pains  not  to  glance  towards  the  lounge  at  his 
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right,  on  which  were  seated  Mile.  Dorine  and  a  young  Ameri 
can  gentleman,  whose  handsome  face  rather  frankly  told  his 
position  in  the  family.  There  was  not  a  happier  man  in  Paris 
that  afternoon  than  Philip  Wentworth.  Life  had  become  so  de 
licious  to  him  that  he  shrank  from  looking  beyond  today.  What 
could  the  future  add  to  his  full  heart?  what  might  it  not  take 
away?  In  certain  natures  the  deepest  joy  has  always  something 
of  melancholy  in  it,  a  presentiment,  a  fleeting  sadness,  a  feeling 
without  a  name.  Wentworth  was  conscious  of  this  subtile  shadow, 
that  night,  when  he  rose  from  the  lounge,  and  thoughtfully  held 
Julie's  hand  to  his  lips  for  a  moment  before  parting.  A  careless 
observer  would  not  have  thought  him,  as  he  was,  the  happiest 
man  in  Paris. 

M.  Dorine  laid  down  his  paper,  and  came  forward.  "If  the 
house,"  he  said,  "is  such  as  Monsieur  Martin  describes  it,  I  advise 
you  to  close  with  him  at  once.  I  would  accompany  you,  Philip,  but 
the  truth  is,  I  am  too  sad  at  losing  this  little  bird  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  a  cage  for  her.  Remember,  the  last  train  for  town  leaves 
at  five.  Be  sure  not  to  miss  it;  for  we  have  seats  for  Monsieur 
Sardou's  new  comedy  tomorrow  night.  By  tomorrow  night,"  he 
added  laughingly,  "little  Julie  here  will  be  an  old  lady — 'tis  such 
an  age  from  now  until  then." 

The  next  morning  the  train  bore  Philip  to  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  within  thirty  miles  of  Paris.  An  hour's  walk  through  green 
lanes  brought  him  to  M.  Martin's  estate.  In  "a  kind  of  dream  the 
young  man  wandered  from  room  to  room,  inspected  the  conserv 
atory,  the  stables,  the  lawns,  the  strip  of  woodland  through  which 
a  merry  brook  sang  to  itself  continually;  and,  after  dining  with 
M.  Martin,  completed  the  purchase,  and  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  station,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  express  train. 

As  Paris  stretched  out  before  him,  with  its  million  lights  twin 
kling  in  the  early  dusk,  and  its  sharp  spires  here  and  there  pricking 
the  sky,  it  seemed  to  Philip  as  if  years  had  elapsed  since  he  left 
the  city.  On  reaching  Paris  he  drove  to  his  hotel,  where  he  found 
several  letters  lying  on  the  table.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  even 
to  glance  at  their  superscriptions  as  he  threw  aside  his  traveling 
surtout  for  a  more  appropriate  dress. 
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If,  in  his  impatience  to  see  Mile.  Dorine,  the  cars  had 
appeared  to  walk,  the  fiacre  which  he  had  secured  at  the  station 
appeared  to  creep.  At  last  it  turned  into  the  Place  Vendome,  and 
drew  up  before  M.  Donne's  residence.  The  door  opened  as 
Philip's  foot  touched  the  first  step.  The  servant  silently  took  his 
cloak  and  hat,  with  a  special  deference,  Philip  thought;  but  was 
he  not  now  one  of  the  family? 

"Monsieur  Dorine/'  said  the  servant  slowly,  "is  unable  to  see 
Monsieur  at  present.  He  wishes  Monsieur  to  be  shown  up  to  the 
salon." 

"Is  Mademoiselle—" 

"Yes,  Monsieur/' 

"Alone?" 

"Alone,  Monsieur,"  repeated  the  man,  looking  curiously  at 
Philip,  who  could  scarcely  repress  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  privilege  had  been  accorded 
him.  His  interviews  with  Julie  had  always  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  M.  Dorine,  or  some  member  of  the  household.  A  well- 
bred  Parisian  girl  has  but  a  formal  acquaintance  with  her  lover. 

Philip  did  not  linger  on  the  staircase;  his  heart  sang  in  his 
bosom  as  he  flew  up  the  steps,  two  at  a  time.  Ah !  this  wine  of  air 
which  one  drinks  at  twenty,  and  seldom  after!  He  hastened 
through  the  softly  lighted  hall,  in  which  he  detected  the  faint 
scent  of  her  favorite  flowers,  and  stealthily  opened  the  door  of 
the  salon. 

The  room  was  darkened.  Underneath  the  chandelier  stood  a 
slim  black  casket  on  trestles.  A  lighted  candle,  a  crucifix,  and  some 
white  flowers  were  on  a  table  near  by.  Julie  Dorine  was  dead. 

When  M.  Dorine  heard  the  indescribable  cry  that  rang  through 
the  silent  house,  he  hurried  from  the  library,  and  found  Philip 
standing  like  a  ghost  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber. 

It  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  Wentworth  learned  the 
details  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him.  On  the  previous 
night  Mile.  Dorine  had  retired  to  her  room  in  seemingly  perfect 
health.  She  dismissed  her  maid  with  a  request  to  be  awakened 
early  the  next  morning.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  girl  entered 
the  chamber.  Mile.  Dorine  was  sitting  in  an  armchair,  apparently 
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asleep.  The  candle  had  burnt  down  to  the  socket;  a  book  lay 
half  open  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet.  The  girl  started  when  she 
saw  that  the  bed  had  not  been  occupied,  and  that  her  mistress 
still  wore  an  evening  dress.  She  rushed  to  Mile.  Dorine's  side. 
It  was  not  slumber.  It  was  death. 

Two  messages  were  at  once  despatched  to  Philip,  one  to  the 

station  at  G ,  the  other  to  his  hotel.  The  first  missed  him  on  the 

road,  the  second  he  had  neglected  to  open.  On  his  arrival  at  M. 
Dorine's  house  the  servant,  under  the  supposition  that  Went- 
worth  had  been  advised  of  Mile.  Dorine's  death,  broke  the  intel 
ligence  with  awkward  cruelty  by  showing  him  directly  to  the 
salon. 

Mile.  Dorine's  wealth,  her  beauty,  the  suddenness  of  her 
death,  and  the  romance  that  had  in  some  way  attached  itself 
to  her  love  for  the  young  American,  drew  crowds  to  witness  the 
funeral  ceremonies  which  took  place  in  the  church  in  the  Rue 
d'Aguesseau.  The  body  was  to  be  laid  in  M.  Dorine's  tomb,  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre. 

This  tomb  requires  a  few  words  of  description.  First  there  was 
a  grating  of  filigraned  iron;  through  this  you  looked  into  a  small 
vestibule  or  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  massive  door  of  oak 
opening  upon  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps  descending  into  the 
tomb.  The  vault  was  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square,  ingeniously 
ventilated  from  the  ceiling,  but  unlighted.  It  contained  two 
sarcophagi:  the  first  held  the  remains  of  Mme,  Dorine,  long 
•  since  dead;  the  other  was  new,  and  bore  on  one  side  the  letters 
J.  D.,  in  monogram,  interwoven  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

The  funeral  train  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  small  garden  that 
enclosed  the  place  of  burial,  only  the  immediate  relatives  following 
the  bearers  into  the  tomb.  A  slender  wax  candle,  such  as  is  used 
in  Catholic  churches,  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the  uncovered  sar 
cophagus,  casting  a  dim  glow  over  the  center  of  the  apartment,  and 
deepening  the  shadows  which  seemed  to  huddle  together  in  the 
corners.  By  this  flickering  light  the  coffin  was  placed  in  its  granite 
shell,  the  heavy  slab  laid  over  it  reverently,  and  the  oaken  door 
revolved  on  its  rusty  hinges,  shutting  out  the  uncertain  ray  of 
sunshine  that  had  ventured  to  peep  in  on  the  darkness. 
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M.  Dorine,  muffled  in  his  cloak,  threw  himself  on  the  back  seat 
of  the  carriage,  too  abstracted  in  his  grief  to  observe  that  he  was 
the  only  occupant  of  the  vehicle.  There  was  a  sound  of  wheels 
grating  on  the  graveled  avenue,  and  then  all  was  silence  again  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre.  At  the  main  entrance  the  carriages 
parted  company,  dashing  off  into  various  streets  at  a  pace  that 
seemed  to  express  a  sense  of  relief.  The  band  played  a  dead  march 
going  to  the  grave,  but  Fra  Diavolo  coming  from  it, 

It  is  not  with  the  retreating  carriages  that  our  interest  lies.  Nor 
yet  wholly  with  the  dead  in  her  mysterious  dream;  but  with 
Philip  Wentworth. 

The  rattle  of  wheels  had  died  out  of  the  air  when  Philip  opened 
his  eyes,  bewildered,  like  a  man  abruptly  roused  from  slumber. 
He  raised  himself  on  one  arm  and  stared  into  the  surrounding 
blackness.  Where  was  he?  In  a  second  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him.  He  had  been  left  in  the  tomb !  While  kneeling  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  stone  box,  perhaps  he  had  fainted,  and  in  the  last 
solemn  rites  his  absence  had  been  unnoticed. 

His  first  emotion  was  one  of  natural  terror.  But  this  passed  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  Life  had  ceased  to  be  so  very  precious  to  him; 
and  if  it  were  his  fate  to  die  at  Julie's  side,  was  not  that  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  desire  which  he  had  expressed  to  himself  a  hundred 
times  that  morning?  What  did  it  matter,  a  few  years  sooner  or 
later?  He  must  lay  down  the  burden  at  last.  Why  not  then?  A 
pang  of  self-reproach  followed  the  thought.  Could  he  so  lightly 
throw  aside  the  love  that  had  bent  over  his  cradle?  The  sacred  . 
n^me  of  mother  rose  involuntarily  to  his  lips.  Was  it  not  cowardly 
to  yield  up  without  a  struggle  the  life  which  he  should  guard  for 
her  sake?  Was  it  not  his  duty  to  the  living  and  the  dead  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  overcome  them  if  it  were  within 
human  power? 

With  an  organization  as  delicate  as  a  woman's,  he  had  that 
spirit  which,  however  sluggish  in  repose,  can  leap  with  a  kind  of 
exultation  to  measure  its  strength  with  disaster.  The  vague  fear 
of  the  supernatural,  that  would  affect  most  men  in  a  similar  situa 
tion,  found  no  room  in  his  heart.  He  was  simply  shut  in  a  chamber 
from  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  obtain  release  within 
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a  given  period.  That  this  chamber  contained  the  body  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  so  far  from  adding  to  the  terror  of  the  case,  was 
a  circumstance  from  which  he  drew  consolation.  She  was  a  beau 
tiful  white  statue  now.  Her  soul  was  far  hence;  and  if  that  pure 
spirit  could  return,  would  it  not  be  to  shield  him  with  her  love?  It 
was  impossible  that  the  place  should  not  engender  some  thought  of 
the  kind.  He  did  not  put  the  thought  entirely  from  him  as  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  stretched  out  his  hands  in  the  darkness;  but  his  mind 
was  too  healthy  and  practical  to  indulge  long  in  such  speculations. 

Philip  chanced  to  have  in  his  pocket  a  box  of  wax-tapers  which 
smokers  use.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  he  succeeded  in 
igniting  one  against  the  dank  wall,  and  by  its  momentary  glare 
perceived  that  the  candle  had  been  left  in  the  tomb.  This  would 
serve  him  in  examining  the  fastenings  of  the  vault.  If  he  could 
force  the  inner  door  by  any  means,  and  reach  the  grating,  of  which 
he  had  an  indistinct  recollection,  he  might  hope  to  make  himself 
heard.  But  the  oaken  door  was  immovable,  as  solid  as  the  wall 
itself,  into  which  it  fitted  air-tight.  Even  if  he  had  had  the  req 
uisite  tools,  there  were  no  fastenings  to  be  removed:  the  hinges 
were  set  on  the  outside. 

Having  ascertained  this,  he  replaced  the  candle  on  the  floor, 
and  leaned  against  the  wall  thoughtfully,  watching  the  blue  fan  of 
flame  that  wavered  to  and  fro,  threatening  to  detach  itself  from 
the  wick.  "At  all  events,"  he  thought,  "the  place  is  ventilated." 
Suddenly  Philip  sprang  forward  and  extinguished  the  light.  His 
existence  depended  on  that  candle! 

He  had  read  somewhere  in  some  account  of  shipwreck  how  the 
survivors  had  lived  for  days  upon  a  few  candles  which  one  of  the 
passengers  had  insanely  thrown  into  the  long-boat.  And  here  he 
had  been  burning  away  his  very  life. 

By  the  transient  illumination  of  one  of  the  tapers  he  looked  af 
his  watch.  It  had  stopped  at  eleven — but  at  eleven  that  day,  or 
the  preceding  night?  The  funeral,  he  knew,  had  left  the  church  at 
ten.  How  many  hours  had  passed  since  then?  Of  what  duration 
had  been  his  swoon  ?  Alas !  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to 
measure  those  hours  which  crawl  like  snails  by  the  wretched,  and 
fly  like  swallows  over  the  happy. 
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He  picked  up  the  candle,  and  seated  himself  on  the  stone  steps, 
He  was  a  sanguine  man,  this  Wentworth,  but,  as  he  weighed  the 
chances  of  escape,  the  prospect  did  not  seem  encouraging.  Of 
course  he  would  be  missed.  His  disappearance  under  the  circum 
stances  would  surely  alarm  his  friends;  they  would  instigate  a 
search  for  him;  but  who  would  think  of  searching  for  a  live  man  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  ?  The  prefect  of  police  would  set  a 
hundred  intelligences  at  work  to  find  him;  the  Seine  might  be 
dragged,  les  miserables  turned  over  at  the  dead-house;  a  minute 
description  of  him  would  be  in  every  detective's  pocket;  and  he — 
in  M.  Donne's  family  tomb ! 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  here  he  was  last  seen;  from  this 
point  a  keen  detective  would  naturally  work  up  the  case.  Then 
might  not  the  undertaker  return  for  the  candlestick,  probably 
not  left  by  design?  Or,  again,  might  not  M.  Dorine  send  fresh 
wreaths  of  flowers,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  now  diffused  a 
pungent,  aromatic  odor  throughout  the  chamber?  Ah!  what 
unlikely  chances!  But  if  one  of  these  things  did  not  happen 
speedily,  it  had  better  never  happen.  How  long  could  he  keep  his 
life  in  himself? 

With  unaccelerated  pulse,  he  quietly  cut  the  half-burned  can 
dle  into  four  equal  parts.  "Tonight,"  he  meditated,  "I  will  eat 
the  first  of  these  pieces;  tomorrow,  the  second;  tomorrow  evening, 
the  third;  the  next  day,  the  fourth;  and  then — then  Fll  wait!" 

He  had  taken  no  breakfast  that  morning,  unless  a  cup  of  coffee 
can  be  called  a  breakfast.  He  had  never  been  very  hungry  before. 
He  was  ravenously  hungry  now.  But  he  postponed  the  meal  as 
long  as  practicable.  It  must  have  been  near  midnight,  according 
to  his  calculation,  when  he  determined  to  try  the  first  of  his  four 
singular  repasts.  The  bit  of  white  wax  was  tasteless;  but  it 
served  its  purpose. 

His  appetite  for  the  time  appeased,  he  found  a  new  discomfort. 
The  humidity  of  the  walls,  and  the  wind  that  crept  through  the 
unseen  ventilator,  chilled  him  to  the  bone.  To  keep  walking 
was  his  only  resource.  A  sort  of  drowsiness,  too,  occasionally 
came  over  him.  It  took  all  his  will  to  fight  it  off.  To  sleep,  he 
felt,  was  to  die;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  live. 
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Very  strange  fancies  flitted  through  his  head  as  he  groped  up 
and  down  the  stone  floor  of  the  dungeon,  feeling  his  way  along 
the  wall  to  avoid  the  sepulchers.  Voices  that  had  long  been  silent 
spoke  words  that  had  long  been  forgotten;  faces  he  had  known  in 
childhood  grew  palpable  against  the  dark.  His  whole  life  in  detail 
was-  unrolled  before  him  like  a  panorama;  the  changes  of  a  year, 
with  its  burden  of  love  and  death,  its  sweets  and  its  bitternesses, 
were  epitomized  in  a  single  second.  The  desire  to  sleep  had  left 
him.  But  the  keen  hunger  came  again. 

It  must  be  near  morning  now,  he  mused;  perhaps  the  sun  is  just 
gilding  the  pinnacles  and  domes  of  the  city;  or,  may  be,  a  dull 
drizzling  rain  is  beating  on  Paris,  sobbing  on  these  mounds  above 
me.  Paris !  it  seems  like  a  dream.  Did  I  ever  walk  in  its  gay  streets 
in  the  golden  air?  Oh,  the  delight  and  pain  and  passion  of  that 
sweet  human  life ! 

Philip  became  conscious  that  the  gloom,  the  silence,  and  the 
cold  were  gradually  conquering  him.  The  feverish  activity  of  his 
brain  brought  on  a  reaction.  He  grew  lethargic,  he  sunk  down  on 
the  steps,  and  throught  of  nothing.  His  hand  fell  by  chance  on 
one  of  the  pieces  of  candle;  he  grasped  it  and  devoured  it  mechani 
cally.  This  revived  him.  "How  strange/'  he  thought,  "that  I 
am  not  thirsty.  Is  it  possible  that  the  dampness  of  the  walls, 
which  I  must  inhale  with  every  breath,  has  supplied  the  need  of 
water?  Not  a  drop  has  passed  my  lips  for  two  days,  and  still  I 
experience  no  thirst.  That  drowsiness,  thank  Heaven,  has  gone. 
I  think  I  was  never  wide^  awake  until  this  hour.  It  would  be  an 
anodyne  like  poison  that  could  weigh  down  my  eyelids.  No  doubt 
the  dread  of  sleep  has  something  to  do  with  this." 

The  minutes  were  like  hours.  Now  he  walked  as  briskly  as  he 
dared  up  and  down  the  tomb;  now  he  rested  against  the  door. 
More  than  once  he  was  tempted  to  throw  himself  upon  the  stone 
coffin  that  held  Julie,  and  make  no  further  struggle  for  his  life. 

Only  one  piece  of  candle  remained.  He  had  eaten  the  third 
portion,  not  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  from  a  precautionary  motive. 
He  had  taken  it  as  a  man  takes  some  disagreeable  drug  upon  the 
result  of  which  hangs  safety.  The  time  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing  when  even  this  poor  substitute  for  nourishment  wotilcl  be 
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exhausted.  He  delayed  that  moment.  He  gave  himself  a  long 
time  to  fast.  The  half-inch  of  candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
was  a  sacred  thing  to  him.  It  was  his  last  defense  against  death. 

At  length,  with  such  a  sinking  at  heart  as  he  had  not  known 
before,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Then  he  paused,  then  he  hurled 
the  fragment  across  the  tomb,  then  the  oaken. door  was  flung 
open,  and  Philip,  with  dazzled  eyes,  saw  M.  Dorine's  form  sharply 
defined  against  the  blue  sky. 

When  they  led  him  out;  half  blinded,  into  the  broad  daylight, 
M.  Dorine  noticed  that  Philip's  hair,  which  a  short  time  since  was 
as  black  as  a  crow's  wing,  had  actually  turned  gray  in  places. 
The  man's  eyes,  too,  had  faded;  the  darkness  had  spoiled  their 
luster. 

"And  how  long  was  he  really  confined  in  the  tomb?"  I  asked, 
as  Mr.  H concluded  the  story. 

"Just  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes!"  replied  Mr.  H ,  smiling 

blandly. 

As  he  spoke  the  little  sloops,  with  their  sails  all  blown  out  like 
white  roses,  came  floating  bravely  into  port,  and  Philip  Wentworth 
lounged  by  us,  wearily,  in  the  pleasant  April  sunshine. 

Mr.  H ?s  narrative  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  Here 

was  a  man  who  had  undergone  a  strange  ordeal.  Here  was  a  man 
whose  sufferings  were  unique.  His  was  no  threadbare  experience. 
Eighty  minutes  had  seemed  like  two  days  to  him!  If  he  h.ad  really 
been  immured  two  days  in  the  tomb,  the  story,  from  my  point  of 
view,  would  have  lost  its  tragic  element. 

After  this  it  was  but  natural  I  should  regard  Mr.  Wentworth 
with  deepened  interest.  As  I  met  him  from  day  to  day,  passing 
through  the  Common  with  that  same  abstracted  air,  there  was 
something  in  his  loneliness  which  touched  me.  I  wondered  that  I 
had  not  before  read  in  his  pale,  meditative  face  some  such  sad 

history  as  Mr.  H had  confided  to  me.  I  formed  the  resolution 

of  speaking  to  him,  though  with  what  purpose  was  not  very  clear 
to  my  mind.  One  May  morning  we  met  at  the  intersection  of  two 
paths.  He  courteously  halted  to  allow  me  the  precedence. 

"Mr.  Wentworth,"  I  began,  "I " 
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He  interrupted  me. 

"My  name,  sir/'  he  said  in  an  offhand  manner,  "is  Jones." 

"Jo-  Jo-Jones  I"  I  gasped. 

"Not  Jo  Jones/'  he  returned  coldly,  "Frederick." 

Mr.  Jones,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  will  never  know  unless  he 
reads  these  pages  why  a  man  accosted  him  one  morning  as  "Mr. 
Wentworth"  and  then  abruptly  rushed  down  the  nearest  path 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  been  duped  by  Mr.  H .  Mr.  H occa 
sionally  contributes  a  story  to  the  magazines.  He  had  actually 
tried  the  effect  of  one  of  his  romances  on  me ! 

My  hero,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  is  no  hero  at  all,  but  a  com 
monplace  young  man  who  has  some  connection  with  the  building 
of  that  pretty  granite  bridge  which  will  shortly  span  the  crooked 
little  lake  in  the  Public  Garden. 

When  I  think  of  the  cool  ingenuity  and  readiness  with  which 
Mr.  H built  up  his  .airy  fabric  on  my  credulity,  I  am  half  in 
clined  to  laugh;  though  I  feel  not  slightly  irritated  at  having  been 
the  unresisting  victim  of  his  Black  Art. 


A  LEAR  OF  THE  STEPPES 

BY  IVAN  TURGENEV  (1818-1883) 

WE  WERE  a  party  of  six,  gathered  together  one  winter 
evening  at  the  house  of  an  old  college  friend.  The  conver 
sation  turned  on  Shakespeare,  on  his  types,  and  how  profoundly 
and  truly  they  were  taken  from  the  very  heart  of  humanity.  We 
admired  particularly  their  truth  to  life,  their  actuality.  Each  of 
us  spoke  of  the  Hamlets,  the  Othellos,  the  Falstaffs,  even  the 
Richard  the  Thirds  and  Macbeths — the  last  two  only  potentially, 
it  is  true,  resembling  their  prototypes — whom  he  had  happened 
to  come  across. 

"And  I,  gentlemen/'  cried  our  host,  a  man  well  past  middle 
age,  "used  to  know  a  King  Lear!" 

"How  was  that?"  we  questioned  him. 

"Oh,  would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  about  him?" 

"Please  do." 

And  our  friend  promptly  began  his  narrative. 

I 

"All  my  childhood,"  he  began,  "and  early  youth  up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen,  I  spent  in  the  country,  on  the  estate  of  my  mother, 

a  wealthy  landowner  in  X province.    Almost  the  most  vivid 

impression,  that  has  remained  in  my  memory  of  that  far-off  time, 
is  the  figure  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  Martin  Petrovitch  Harlov. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  such  an  impression  to  be  obliter 
ated:  I  never  in  my  life  afterwards  met  anything  in  the  least  like 
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Lear  of  the  Steppes,  and  Other  Stories  (London:  William  Heinemann;  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1898)  and  is  republished  by  permission. 
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Harlov.   Picture  to  yourselves  a  man  of  gigantic  stature.   On  his 
huge  carcass  was  set,  a  little  askew,  and  without  the  least  trace 
of  a  neck,  a  prodigious  head.   A  perfect  haystack  of  tangled  yel 
lowish-gray  hair  stood  up  all  over  it,  growing  almost  down  to  the 
bushy  eyebrows.    On  the  broad  expanse  of  his  purple  face,  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  peeled,  there  protruded  a  sturdy 
knobby  nose;  diminutive  little  blue  eyes  stared  out  haughtily,  and 
a  mouth  gaped  open  that  was  diminutive  too,  but  crooked, 
chapped,  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  face.    The  voice 
that  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  though  hoarse,  was  exceedingly 
strong  and  resonant.    ...  Its  sound  recalled  the  clank  of  iron 
bars,  carried  in  a  cart  over  a  badly  paved  road;  and  when  Harlov 
spoke,  it  was  as  though  some  one  were  shouting  in  a  high  wind 
across  a  wide  ravine.    It  was  difficult  to  tell  just  what  Harlov's 
face  expressed,  it  was  such  an  expanse.    .    .    .   One  felt  one  could 
hardly  take  it  all  in  at  one  glance.   But  it  was  not  disagreeable — 
a  certain  grandeur  indeed  could  be  discerned  in  it,  only  it  was 
exceedingly  astounding  and  unusual.    And  what  hands  he  had — 
positive  cushions!  What  fingers,  what  feet!   I  remember  I  could 
never  gaze  without  a  certain  respectful  awe  at  the  four-foot  span 
of  Martin  Petrovitch's  back,  at  his  shoulders,  like  millstones.  But 
what  especially  struck  me  were  his  ears!  They  were  just  like  great 
twists  of  bread,  full  of  bends  and  curves;  his  cheeks  seemed  to  sup 
port  them  on  both  sides.  Martin  Petrovitch  used  to  wear — winter 
and  summer  alike — a  Cossack  dress  of  green  cloth,  girt  about 
with  a  small  Tcherkess  strap,  and  tarred  boots.    I  never  saw  a 
cravat  on  him,  and  indeed  what  could  he  have  tied  a  cravat 
round  ?   He  breathed  slowly  and  heavily,  like  a  bull,  but  walked 
without  a  sound.  One  might  have  imagined  that  having  got  into 
a  room,  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  upsetting  and  overturning 
everything,  and  so  moved  cautiously  from  place  to  place,  sideways 
for  the  most  part,  as  though  slinking  by.   He  was  possessed  of 
a  strength  truly  Herculean,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed  great 
renown  in  the  neighborhood.  Our  common  people  retain  to  this  day 
their  reverence  for  Titanic  heroes.   Legends  were  invented  about 
him.   They  used  to  recount  that  he  had  one  day  met  a  bear  in  the 
forest  and  had  almost  vanquished  him;  that  having  once  caught 
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a  thief  in  the  beehouse,  he  had  flung  him,  horse  and  cart  and  all, 
over  the  hedge,  and  so  on.  Harlov  himself  never  boasted  of  his 
strength.  "If  my  right  hand  is  blessed,"  he  used  to  say,  "so  it  is 
God's  will  it  should  be!"  He  was  proud,  only  he  did  not  take 
pride  in  his  strength,  but  in  his  rank,  his  descent,  his  common  sense. 

"Our  family's  descended  from  the  Swede  Harlus,"  he  used  to 
maintain.  "In  the  princely  reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  the  Dark 
(fancy  how  long  ago !)  he  came  to  Russia,  and  that  Swede  Harlus 
did  not  wish  to  be  a  Finnish  count — but  he  wished  to  be  a  Russian 
nobleman,  and  he  was  inscribed  in  the  golden  book.  It's  from 
him  we  Harlovs  are  sprung!.  .  .  And  by  the  same  token,  all  of 
us  Harlovs  are  born  flaxen-haired,  with  light  eyes  and  clean  faces, 
because  we're  children  of  the  snow!" 

"But,  Martin  Petrovitch,"  I  once  tried  to  object,  "there  never 
was  an  Ivan  Vassilievitch  the  Dark.  There  was  an  Ivan  Vassilie 
vitch  the  Terrible.  The  Dark  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
Prince  Vassily  Vassilievitch." 

"What  nonsense  will  you  talk  next!"  Harlov  answered  serenely; 
"'since  I  say  so,  so  it  was!" 

One  day  my  mother  took  it  into  her  head  to  commend  him  to 
his  face  for  his  really  remarkable  incorruptibility. 

"Ah,  Natalia  Nikolaevna!"  he  protested  almost  angrily;  "what 
a  thing  to  praise  me  for,  really!  We  gentlefolk  can't  be  other 
wise;  so  that  no  churl,  no  low-born,  servile  creature  dare  even 
imagine  evil  of  us!  I  am  a  Harlov,  my  family  has  come  down 
from" — here  he  pointed  up  somewhere  very  high  aloft  in  the 
ceiling — "and  me  not  be  honest!  How  is  it  possible?" 

Another  time  a  high  official,  who  had  come  into  the  neighbor 
hood  and  was  staying  with  my  mother,  fancied  he  could  make  fun 
of  Martin  Petrovitch.  The  latter  had  again  referred  to  the  Swede 
Harlus,  who  came  to  Russia,  .  .  . 

"In  the  days  of  King  Solomon?"  the  official  interrupted. 

"No,  not  of  King  Solomon,  but  of  the  great  Prince  Ivan 
Vassilievitch  the  Dark." 

"But  I  imagine,"  the  official  pursued,  "that  your  family  is 
much  more  ancient,  and  goes  back  to  antediluvian  days,  when 
there  were  still  mastodons  and  megatheriums  about." 
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These  scientific  names  were  absolutely  meaningless  to  Martin 
Petrovitch;  but  he  realized  that  the  dignitary  was  laughing  at 
him. 

"Maybe  so/5  he  boomed,  "our  family  is,  no  doubt,  very- 
ancient;  in  those  days  when  my  ancestor  was  in  Moscow,  they 
do  say  there  was  as  great  a  fool  as  your  excellency  living  there, 
and  such  fools  are  not  seen  twice  in  a  thousand  years/' 

The  high  official  was  in  a  furious  rage,  while  Harlov  threw  his 
head  back,  stuck  out  his  chin,  snorted  and  disappeared.  Two 
days  later  he  came  in  again.  My  mother  began  reproaching  him. 
"It's  a  lesson  for  him,  Ma  'am,"  interposed  Hariov,  "not  to  fly 
off  without  knowing  what  he's  about,  to  find  out  whom  he  has 
to  deal  with  first.  He's  young  yet,  he  must  be  taught/'  The 
dignitary  was  almost  of  the  same  age  as  Harlov;  but  this  Titan 
was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  every  one  as  not  fully  grown  up. 
He  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  himself  and  was  afraid  of 
absolutely  no  one.  "Can  they  do  anything  to  me?  Where  on 
earth  is  the  man  that  can?"  he  would  ask,  and  suddenly  he  would 
go  off  into  a  short  but  deafening  guffaw. 


II 

My  mother  was  exceedingly  particular  in  her  choice  of  ac 
quaintances,  but  she  made  Harlov  welcome  with  special  cordiality 
and  allowed  him  many  privileges.  Twenty-five  years  before,  he 
had  saved  her  life  by  holding  up  her  carriage  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  precipice,  down  which  the  horses  had  already  fallen.  The 
traces  and  straps  of  the  harness  broke,  but  Martin  Petrovitch 
did  not  let  go  his  hold  of  the  wheel  he  had  grasped,  though  the 
blood  spurted  out  under  his  nails.  My  mother  had  arranged  his 
marriage.  She  chose  for  his  wife  an  orphan  girl  of  seventeen,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  her.  house;  he  was  over  forty  at  the  time. 
Martin  Petrovitch's  wife  was  a  frail  creature — they  said  he 
carried  her  into  his  house  in  the  palms  of  his  hands — and  she  did 
not  live  long  with  him.  She  bore  him  two  daughters,  however. 
After  her  death,  my  mother  continued  her  good  offices  to  Martin 
Petrovitch.  She  placed  his  elder  daughter  in  the  district  school, 
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and  afterwards  found  her  a  husband,  and  already  had  another 
in  her  eye  for  the  second.    Harlov  was  a  fairly  good  manager. 
He  had  a  little  estate  of  nearly  eight  hundred  acres,  and  had  built 
on  to  his  place  a  little,  and  the  way  the  peasants  obeyed  him  is 
indescribable.  Owing  to  his  stoutness,  Harlov  scarcely  ever  went 
anywhere  on  foot:  the  earth  did  not  bear  him.    He  used  to  go 
everywhere  in  a  low  racing  droshky,  himself  driving  a  rawboned 
mare,  thirty  years  old,  with  a  scar  on  her  shoulder,  from  a  wound 
which  she  had  received  in  the  battle  of  Borodino,  under  the 
quartermaster  of  a  cavalry  regiment.     This  mare  was  always 
somehow  lame  in  all  four  legs;  she  could  not  go  at  a  walking  pace, 
but  could  only  change  from  a  trot  to  a  canter.    She  used  to  eat 
mugwort  and  wormwood  along  the  hedges,  which  I  have  never 
noticed  any  other  horse  do.  I  remember  I  always  used  to  wonder 
how  such  a  broken-down  nag  could  draw  such  a  fearful  weight. 
I  won't  venture  to  repeat  how  many  hundredweight  were  at 
tributed  to   our  neighbour.     In  the   droshky   behind   Martin 
Petrovitch's  back  perched  his  swarthy  page,  Maximka.  With  his 
face  and  whole  person  squeezed  close  up  to  his  master,  and  his 
bare  feet  propped  on  the  hind  axle-bar  of  the  droshky,  he  looked 
like  a  little  leaf  or  worm  which  had  clung  by  chance  to  the  gigantic 
carcass  before  him.    This  same  page  boy  used  once  a  week  to 
shave  Martin  Petrovitch.   He  used,  so  they  said,  to  stand  on  a 
table  to  perform  this  operation.    Some  jocose  persons  averred 
that  he  had  to  run  round  his  master's  chin.   Harlov  did  not  like 
staying  long  at  home,  and  so  one  might  often  see  him  driving 
about  in  his  invariable  equipage,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand  (the 
other  he  held  smartly  on  his  knee  with  the  elbow  crooked  up 
wards),  with  a  diminutive  old  cap  on  the  very  top  of  his  head. 
He  looked  boldly  about  him  with  his  little  bearlike  eyes,  shouted 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  all  the  peasants,  artisans,  and  trades 
people  he  met.    Priests  he  greatly  disliked,  and  he  would  send 
vigorous  abjurations  after  them  when  he  met  them.    One  day 
on  overtaking  me  (I  was  out  for  a  stroll  with  my  gun),  he  hallooed 
at  a  hare  that  lay  near  the  road  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
get  the  roar  and  ring  of  it  out  of  my  ears  all  day. 
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III 

My  mother,  as  I  have  already  stated,  made  Martin  Petrovkch 
very  welcome.  She  knew  what  a  profound  respect  he  entertained 
for  her  person.  "She  is  a  real  gentlewoman,  one  of  our  sort,"  was 
the  way  he  used  to  refer  to  her.  He  used  to  style  her  his  bene 
factress,  while  she  saw  in  him  a  devoted  giant,  who  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  face  a  whole  mob  of  peasants  in  defense  of  her; 
and  although  no  one  foresaw  the  barest  possibility  of  such  a  con 
tingency,  still,  to  my  mother's  notions,  in  the  absence  of  a  husband 
— she  had  early  been  left  a  widow — such  a  champion  as  Martin 
Petrovitch  was  not  to  be  despised.  And  besides,  he  was  a  man  of 
upright  character,  who  curried  favor  with  no  one,  never  borrowed 
money  or  drank  spirits;  and  no  fool  either,  though  he  had  received 
no  sort  of  education.  My  mother  trusted  Martin  Petrqvitch; 
when  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  make  her  will,  she  asked  him 
to  witness  it,  and  he  drove  home  expressly  to  fetch  his  round  iron- 
rimmed  spectacles,  without  which  he  could  not  write.  And  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  he  succeeded,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
many  gasps  and  groans  and  great  effort,  in  inscribing  his  Christian 
name,  father's  name  and  surname,  and  his  rank  and  designation, 
tracing  enormous  quadrangular  letters,  with  tails  and  flourishes. 

Having  completed  this  task,  he  declared  he  was  tired  out,  and 
that  writing  for  him  was  as  hard  work  as  catching  fleas.  Yes, 
my  mother  had  a  respect  for  him  ...  he  was  not,  however, 
admitted  beyond  the  dining-room  in  our  house.  He  carried  a  very 
strong  odor  with  him;  there  was  a  smell  of  the  earth,  of  decaying 
forest,  of  marsh  mud  about  him.  "He's  a  forest  demon  I"  my 
old  nurse  would  declare.  At  dinner  a  special  table  used  to  be  laid 
apart  in  a  corner  for  Martin  Petrovitch,  and  he  was  not  offended 
at  that,  he  knew  other  people  were  ill  at  ease  sitting  beside  him, 
and  he  too  had  greater  freedom  in  eating.  And  he  did  eat  too, 
as  no  one,  I  imagine,  has  eaten  since  the  days  of  Polyphemus. 
At.  the  very  beginning  of  dinner,  by  way  of  a  precautionary 
measure,  they  always  served  him  a  pot  of  some  four  pounds  of 
porridge,  "else  you'd  eat  me  out  of  house  and  home,"  my  mother 
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used  to  say.  "That  I  should,  ma'am/'  Martin  Petrovitch  would 
respond,  grinning. 

My  mother  liked  to  hear  his  reflections  on  any  topic  connected 
with  the  land.  But  she  could  not  support  the  sound  of  his  voice 
for  long  together.  "What's  the  meaning  of  it,  my  good  sir!"  she 
would  exclaim;  "you  might  take  something  to  cure  yourself  of  it; 
really!  You  simply  deafen  me.  Such  a  trumpet-blast!" 

"Natalia  Nikolaevna!  benefactress!"  Martin  Petrovitch  would 
rejoin,  as  a  rule,  "I'm  not  responsible  for  my  throat.  And  what 
medicine  could  have  any  effect  on  me — kindly  tell  me  that?  I'd 
better  hold  my  tongue  for  a  bit." 

In  reality,  I  imagine,  no  medicine  could  have  affected  Martin 
Petrovitch.  He  was  never  ill. 

He  was  not  good  at  telling  stories,  and  did  not  care  for  it. 
"Muc^i  talking  gives  me  asthma,"  he  used  to  remark  reproach 
fully.  It  was  only  when  one  got  him  onto  the  year  1812 — he 
had  served  in  the  militia,  and  had  received  a  bronze  medal,  which 
he  used  to  wear  on  festive  occasions  attached  to  a  Vladimir  ribbon 
— when  one  questioned  him  about  the  French,  that  he  would  re 
late  some  few  anecdotes.  He  used,  however,  to  maintain  stoutly 
all  the  while  that  there  never  had  been  any  Frenchmen,  real  ones, 
in  Russia,  only  some  poor  marauders,  who  had  straggled  over 
from  hunger,  and  that  he  had  given  many  a  good  drubbing  to 
such  rabble  in  the  forests. 

IV 

And  yet  even  this  self-confident,  unflinching  giant  had  his 
moments  of  melancholy  and  depression.  Without  any  visible 
cause  he  would  suddenly  begin  to  be  sad;  he  would  lock  himself 
up  alone  in  his  room,  and  hum — positively  hum — like  a  whole 
hive  of  bees;  or  he  would  call  his  page  Maximka,  and  tell  him  to 
read  aloud  to  him  out  of  the  solitary  book  which  had  somehow 
found  its  way  into  his  house,  an  odd  volume  of  Novikovsky's 
The  Worker  at  Leisure^  or  else  to  sing  to  him.  And  Maximka, 
who  by  some  strange  freak  of  chance  could  spell  out  print,  syllable 
by  syllable,  would  set  to  work  with  the  usual  chopping  up  of  the 
words  and  transference  of  the  accent,  bawling  out  phrases  of  the 
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following  description:  "But  man  in  his  wilfulness  draws  from  this 
empty  hypothesis,  which  he  applies  to  the  animal  kingdom,  utterly 
opposite  conclusions.  Every  animal  separately/3  he  says,  "is  not 
capable  of  making  me  happy I"  and  so  on.  Or  he  would  chant  in 
a  shrill  little  voice  a  mournful  song,  of  which  nothing  could  be 
distinguished  but:  "Ee  .  .  .  eee  .  .  .  ee  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  ee  .  .  .  a 
...  ee  ...  Aaa  .  .  .  ska!  0  .  .  .  oo  .  .  .  oo  .  .  .  bee  .  .  . 
ee  .  .  .  ee  .  .  .  ee  .  .  .  la!"  While  Martin  Petrovitch  would 
shake  his  head,  make  allusions  to  the  mutability  of  life,  how  all 
things  turn  to  ashes,  fade  away  like  grass,  pass — and  will  return 
no  more!  A  picture  had  somehow  come  into  his  hands,  represent 
ing  a  burning  candle,  which  the  winds,  with  puffed-out  cheeks, 
were  blowing  upon  from  all  sides;  below  was  the  inscription: 
"Such  is  the  life  of  man/'  He  was  very  fond  of  this  picture;  he 
had  hung  it  up  in  his  own  room,  but  at  ordinary,  not  melancholy, 
times  he  used  to  keep  it  turned  face  to  the  wall,  so  that  it  might 
not  depress  him.  Harlov,  that  colossus,  was  afraid  of  death!  To 
the  consolations  of  religion,  to  prayer,  however,  he  rarely  had 
recourse  in  his  fits  of  melancholy.  Even  then  he  chiefly  relied 
on  his  own  intelligence.  He  had  no  particular  religious  feeling; 
he  was  not  often  seen  in  church;  he  used  to  say,  it  is  true,  that  he 
did  not  go  on  the  ground  that,  owing  to  his  corporeal  dimensions, 
he  was  afraid  of  squeezing  other  people  out.  The  fit  of  depression 
commonly  ended  in  Martin  Petrovitch's  beginning  to  whistle, 
and  suddenly,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ordering  out  his  droshky, 
and  dashing  off  about  the  neighborhood,  vigorously  brandishing 
his  disengaged  hand  over  the  peak  of  his  cap,  as  though  he  would 
say,  "For  all  that,  I  don't  care  a  straw!"  He  was  a  regular 
Russian. 


Strong  men,  like  Martin  Petrovitch,  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  phlegmatic  disposition;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather 
easily  irritated.  He  was  specially  short-tempered  with  a  certain 
Bitchkov,  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  our  house,  where  he  occupied 
a  position  between  that  of  a  buffoon  and  a  dependent.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Harlov's  deceased  wife;  had  been  nicknamed 
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Souvenir  as  a  little  boy,  and  Souvenir  he  had  remained  for  every 
one,  even  the  servants,  who  addressed  him,  it  is  true,  as  Souvenir 
Timofeitch.  His  real  name  he  seemed  hardly  to  know  himself. 
He  was  a  pitiful  creature,  looked  down  upon  by  every  one;  a 
toady,  in  fact.  He  had  no  teeth  on  one  side  of  his  mouth,  which 
gave  his  little  wrinkled  face  a  crooked  appearance.  He  was  in  a 
perpetual  fuss  and  fidget;  he  used  to  poke  himself  into  the  maids' 
room,  or  into  the  counting-house,  or  into  the  priest's  quarters, 
or  else  into  the  bailiff's  hut.  He  was  repelled  from  everywhere, 
but  he  only  shrugged  himself  up,  and  screwed  up  his  little  eyes, 
and  laughed  a  pitiful  mawkish  laugh,  like  the  sound  of  rinsing  a 
bottle.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  had  Souvenir  had  money, 
he  would  have  turned  into  the  basest  person,  unprincipled,  spite 
ful,  even  cruel  Poverty  kept  him  within  bounds.  He  was  only 
allowed  drink  on  holidays.  He  was  decently  dressed,  by  my 
mother's  orders,  since  in  the  evenings  he  took  a  hand  in  her  game 
of  piquet  or  boston.  Souvenir  was  constantly  repeating:  "Cer 
tainly,  d'rectly,  d'rectly."  "D'rectly  what?"  my  mother  would 
ask,  with  annoyance.  He  instantly  drew  back  his  hands,  in  a 
scare,  and  lisped:  "At  your  service,  Ma'am!"  Listening  at  doors, 
backbiting,  and,  above  all,  quizzing,  teasing,  were  his  sole  interest, 
and  he  used  to  quiz  as  though  he  had  a  right  to,  as  though  he 
were  avenging  himself  for  something.  He  used  to  call  Martin 
Petrovitch  brother,  and  tormented  him  beyond  endurance. 

"What  made  you  kill  my  sister,  Margarita  Timofeevna?"  he 
used  to  persist,  wriggling  about  before  him  and  sniggering.  One 
day  Martin  Petrovitch  was  sitting  in  the  billiard-room,  a  cool 
apartment,  in  which  no  one  had  ever  seen  a  single  fly,  and  which 
our  neighbor,  disliking  heat  and  sunshine,  greatly  favored  on  this 
account.  He  was  sitting  between  the  wall  and  the  billiard-table. 
Souvenir  was  fidgeting  before  his  bulky  person,  mocking  him, 
grimacing.  .  .  .  Martin  Petrovitch  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  thrust  both  hands  out  in  front  of  him.  Luckily  for  Souvenir 
he  managed  to  get  away,  his  brother-in-law's  open  hands  came 
into  collision  with  the  edge  of  the  billiard-table,  and  the  billiard- 
board  went  flying  off  all  its  six  screws.  .  .  .  What  amass  of  batter 
Souvenir  would  have  been  turned  into  under  those  mighty  hands! 
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VI 

I  had  long  been  curious  to  see  how  Martin  Petrovitch  ar 
ranged  his  household,  what  sort  of  a  home  he  had.  One  day  I 
invited  myself  to  accompany  him  on  horseback  as  far  as  Eskovo 
(that  was  the  name  of  his  estate).  "Upon  my  word,  you  want 
to  have  a  look  at  my  dominion,"  was  Martin  Petrovitch's  com 
ment.  "By  all  means!  Pll  show  you  the  garden,  and  the  house, 
and  the  threshing-floor,  and  everything.  I  have  plenty  of  every 
thing."  We  set  off.  It  was  reckoned  hardly  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles  from  our  place  to  Eskovo.  "Here  it  is — my  dominion!" 
Martin  Petrovitch  roared  suddenly,  trying  to  turn  his  immovable 
neck,  and  waving  his  arm  to  right  and  left.  "It's  all  mine!" 
Harlov's  homestead  lay  on  the  top  of  a  sloping  hill.  At  the 
bottom,  a  few  wretched-looking  peasants5  huts  clustered  close  to 
a  small  pond.  At  the  pond,  on  a  washing-platform,  an  old  peasant 
woman  in  a  check  petticoat  was  beating  some  soaked  linen  with 
a  bat. 

"Axinia!"  boomed  Martin  Petrovitch,  but  in  such  a  note  that 
the  rooks  flew  up  in  a  flock  from  an  oat-field  near.  .  .  .  "Wash 
ing  your  husband's  breeches?" 

The  peasant  woman  turned  at  once  and  bowed  very  low. 

"Yes,  sir,"  sounded  her  weak  voice. 

"Ay,  ay!  Yonder,  look,"  Martin  Petrovitch  continued,  pro 
ceeding  at  a  trot  alongside  a  half-rotting  wattle  fence,  "that  is 
my  hemp-patch;  and  that  yonder's  the  peasants';  see  the  differ 
ence?  And  this  here  is  my  garden;  the  apple  trees  I  planted  and 
the  willows  I  planted  too.  Else  there  was  no  timber  of  any  sort 
here.  Look  at  that,  and  learn  a  lesson!" 

We  turned  into  the  courtyard,  shut  in  by  a  fence;  right  op 
posite  the  gate  rose  an  old  tumble-down  lodge,  with  a  thatch 
roof,  and  steps  up  to  it,  raised  on  posts.  On  one  side  stood  an 
other,  rather  newer,  and  with  a  tiny  attic;  but  it  too  was  a  ram- 
shackly  affair.  "Here  you  may  learn  a  lesson  again,"  observed 
Harlov;  "see  what  a  little  manor-house  our  fathers  lived  in;  but 
now  see  what  a  mansion  I  have  built  myself."  This  "mansion" 
was  like  a  house  of  cards.  Five  or  six  dogs,  one  more  ragged  and 
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hideous  than  another,  welcomed  us  with  barking.  " Sheep-dogs!" 
observed  Martin  Petrovitch.  "Pure-bred  Crimeans!  Sh,  damned 
brutes!  I'll  come  and  strangle  you  one  after  another!"  On  the 
steps  of  the  new  building  there  came  out  a  young  man,  in  a  long 
full  nankeen  overall,  the  husband  of  Martin  Petrovitch's  elder 
daughter.  Skipping  quickly  up  to  the  droshky,  he  respectfully 
supported  his  father-in-law  under  the  elbow  as  he  got  up,  and 
even  made  as  though  he  would  hold  the  gigantic  feet,  which  the 
latter,  bending  his  bulky  person  forward,  lifted  with  a  sweeping 
movement  across  the  seat;  then  he  assisted  me  to  dismount  from 
my  horse. 

"Anna!"  cried  Harlov,  "Natalia  Nikolaevna's  son  has  come 
to  pay  us  a  visit;  you  must  find  some  good  cheer  for  him.  But 
where's  Evlampia?"  (Anna  was  the  name  of  the  elder  daughter, 
Evlampia  of  the  younger.) 

"She's  not  at  home;  she's  gone  into  the  fields  to  get  corn 
flowers,"  responded  Anna,  appearing  at  a  little  window  near  the 
door. 

"Is  there  any  junket?"  queried  Harlov. 

"Yes." 

"And  cream  too?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  set  them  on  the  table,  and  I'll  show  the  young  gentle 
man  my  own  room  meanwhile. — This  way,  please,  this  way,"  he 
added,  addressing  me,  and  beckoning  with  his  forefinger.  In  his 
own  house  he  treated  me  less  familiarly;  as  a  host  he  felt  obliged 
to  be  more  formally  respectful.  He  led  me  along  a  corridor. 
"Here  is  where  I  abide,"  he  observed,  stepping  sideways  over 
the  threshold  of  a  wide  doorway,  "this  is  my  room.  Pray  walk  in!" 

His  room  turned  out  to  be  a  big,  unplastered  apartment, 
almost  empty;  on  the  walls,  on  nails  driven  in  askew,  hung  two 
riding-whips,  a  three-cornered  hat  reddish  with  wear,  a  single- 
barrelled  gun,  a  saber,  a  sort  of  curious  horse-collar  inlaid  with 
metal  plates,  and  the  picture  representing  a  burning  candle  blown 
on  by  the  winds.  In  one  corner  stood  a  wooden  settle  covered 
with  a  parti-colored  rug.  Hundreds  of  flies  swarmed  thickly 
about  the  ceiling;  yet  the  room  was  cool.  But  there  was  a  very 
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strong  smell  of  that  peculiar  odor  of  the  forest  which  always 
accompanied  Martin  Petrovitch. 

"Well,  is  it  a  nice  room?"  Harlov  questioned  me. 

"Very  nice." 

"Look  ye,  there  hangs  my  Dutch  horse-collar/'  Harlov  went 
on,  dropping  into  his  familiar  tone  again.  "A  splendid  horse- 
collar!  got  it  by  barter  off  a  Jew.  Just  you  look  at  it!" 

"It's  a  good  horse-collar." 

"It's  most  practical.  And  just  sniff  it  .  .  .  what  leather!"  I 
smelt  the  horse-collar.  It  smelt  of  rancid  oil  and  nothing  else. 

"Now,  be  seated — there  on  the  stool;  make  yourself  at  home," 
observed  Harlov,  while  he  himself  sank  onto  the  settle,  and 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  doze,  shutting  his  eyes  and  even  beginning 
to  snore.  I  gazed  at  him  without  speaking,  with  ever  fresh  wonder; 
he  was  a  perfect  mountain — there  was  no  other  word!  Suddenly 
he  started. 

"Anna!"  he  shouted,  while  his  huge  stomach  rose  and  fell  like 
a  wave  on  the  sea;  "what  are  you  about?  Look  sharp!  Didn't 
you  hear  me?" 

"Everything's  ready,  father;  come  in,"  I  heard  his  daughter's 
voice. 

I  inwardly  marveled  at  the  rapidity  with  which  Martin  Petro- 
vitch's  behests  had  been  carried  out;  and  followed  him  into  the 
drawing-room,  where,  on  a  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth  with 
white  flowers  on  it,  lunch  was  already  prepared:  junket,  cream, 
wheaten  bread,  even  powdered  sugar  and  ginger.  While  I  set  to 
work  on  the  junket,  Martin  Petrovitch  growled  affectionately: 
"Eat,  my  friend,  eat,  my  dear  boy;  don't  despise  our  country 
cheer,"  and  sitting  down  again  in  a  corner,  again  seemed  to  fall 
into  a  doze.  Before  me,  perfectly  motionless,  with  downcast  eyes, 
stood  Anna  Martinovna,  while  I  saw  through  the  window  her 
husband  walking  my  cob  up  and  down  the  yard,  and  rubbing  the 
chain  of  the  snaffle  with  his  own  hands. 

VII 

My  ijiother  did  not  like  Harlov's  elder  daughter;  she  called 
her  a  stuck-up  thing.  Anna  Martinovna  scarcely  ever  came  to 
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pay  us  her  respects,  and  behaved  with  chilly  decorum  in  my 
mother's  presence,  though  it  was  by  her  good  offices  she  had 
been  well  educated  at  a  boarding-school,  and  had  been  married, 
and  on  her  wedding-day  had  received  a  thousand  roubles  and  a 
yellow  Turkish  shawl;  the  latter,  it  is  true,  a  trifle  the  worse  for 
wear.  She  was  a  woman  of  medium  height,  thin,  very  brisk  and 
rapid  in  her  movements,  with  thick  fair  hair  and  a  handsome 
dark  face,  on  which  the  pale-blue  narrow  eyes  showed  up  in  a 
rather  strange  but  pleasing  way.  She  had  a  straight,  thin  nose, 
her  lips  were  thin  too,  and  her  chin  was  like  the  loop-end  of  a 
hairpin.  No  one  looking  at  her  could  fail  to  think:  "Well,  you 
are  a  clever  creature — and  a  spiteful  one,  too!3'  And  for  all  that, 
there  was  something  attractive  about  her  too.  Even  the  dark 
moles,  scattered  "like  buckwheat"  over  her  face,  suited  her  and 
increased  the  feeling  she  inspired.  Her  hands  thrust  into  her 
kerchief,  she  was  slyly  watching  me,  looking  downwards  (I  was 
seated,  while  she  was  standing).  A  wicked  little  smile  strayed 
about  her  lips  and  her  cheeks  and  in  the  shadow  of  her  long  eye 
lashes.  "Ugh,  you  pampered  little  fine  gentleman!"  this  smile 
seemed  to  express.  Every  time  she  drew  a  breath,  her  nostrils 
slightly  distended — this,  too,  was  rather  strange.  But  all  the 
same,  it  seemed  to  me  that  were  Anna  Martinovna  to  love  me, 
or  even  to  care  to  kiss  me  with  her  thin  cruel  lips,  I  should  simply 
bound  up  to  the  ceiling  with  delight.  I  knew  she  was  very  severe 
and  exacting,  that  the  peasant  women  and  girls  went  in  terror  of 
her — but  what  of  that?  Anna  Martinovna  secretly  excited  my 
imagination  .  .  .  though  after  all,  I  was  only  fifteen  then — and 
at  that  age!  .  .  . 

Martin  Petrovitch  roused  himself  again.  "Anna!"  he  shouted, 
"you  ought  to  strum  something  on  the  pianoforte  .  .  .  young 
gentlemen  are  fond  of  that." 

I  looked  round;  there  was  a  pitiful  semblance  of  a  piano  in 
the  room. 

"Yes,  father,"  responded  Anna  Martinovna.  "Only  what  am 
I  to  play  the  young  gentleman?  He  won't  find  it  interesting." 

''Why,  what  did  they  teach  you  at  your  young  ladies'  semi 
nary?" 
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"I've  forgotten  everything — besides,  the  notes  are  broken/' 

Anna  Martinovna's  voice  was  very  pleasant,  resonant,  and 
rather  plaintive — like  the  note  of  some  birds  of  prey. 

"Very  well/'  said  Martin  Petrovitch,  and  he  lapsed  into 
dreaminess  again.  "Well/'  he  began  once  more,  "wouldn't  you 
like,  then,  to  see  the  threshing-floor,  and  take  a  look  round? 
Volodka  will  escort  you. — Hi,  Volodka!"  he  shouted  to  his  son- 
in-law,  who  was  still  pacing  up  and  down  the  yard  with  my 
horse,  "take  the  young  gentleman  to  the  threshing-floor  .  .  . 
and  show  him  my  farming  generally.  But  I  must  have  a  nap! 
So!good-by!" 

He  went  out  and  I  after  him.  Anna  Martinovna  at  once  set 
to  work  rapidly,  and,  as  it  were,  angrily,  clearing  the  table.  In 
the  doorway,  I  turned  and  bowed  to  her.  But  she  seemed  not 
to  notice  my  bow,  and  only  smiled  again,  more  maliciously  than 
before. 

I  took  my  horse  from  Harlov's  son-in-law  and  led  him  by  the 
bridle.  We  went  together  to  the  threshing-floor,  but  as  we  dis 
covered  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it,  and  as  he  could  not 
suppose  any  great  interest  in  farming  in  a  young  lad  like  me,  we 
returned  through  the  garden  to  the  main  road. 

VIII 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Harlov's  son-in-law.  His  name 
was  Vladimir  Vassilievitch  Sletkin.  He  was  an  orphan,  brought 
up  by  my  mother,  and  the  son  of  a  petty  official,  to  whom  she 
had  intrusted  some  business.  He  had  first  been  placed  in  the 
district  school,  then  he  had  entered  the  "seignorial  counting- 
house/'  then  he  had  been  put  into  the  service  of  the  government 
stores,  and,  finally,  married  to  the  daughter  of  Martin  Petrovitch. 
My  mother  used  to  call  him  a  little  Jew;  and  certainly,  with  his 
curly  hair,  his  black  eyes  always  moist,  like  damson  jam,  his 
hook  nose,  and  wide  red  mouth,  he  did  suggest  the  Jewish  type. 
But  the  color  6f  his  skin  was  white  and  he  was  altogether  very 
good-looking.  He  was  of  a  most  obliging  temper,  so  long  as  his 
personal  advantage  was  not  involved.  Then  he  promptly  lost  all 
self-control  from  greediness,  and  was  moved  even  to  tears.  He 
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was  ready  to  whine  the  whole  day  long  to  gain  the  paltriest  trifle; 
he  would  remind  one  a  hundred  times  over  of  a  promise,  and  be 
hurt  and  complain  if  it  were  not  carried  out  at  once.  He  liked 
sauntering  about  the  fields  with  a  gun;  and  when  he  happened 
to  get  a  hare  or  a  wild  duck,  he  would  thrust  his  booty  into,  his 
game-bag  with  peculiar  zest,  saying:  "Now,  you  may  be  as 
tricky  as  you  like,  you  won't  escape  me!  Now  you're  minel" 

"You've  a  good  horse/'  he  began  in  his  lisping  voice,  as  he 
assisted  me  to  get  into  the  saddle;  "I  ought  to  have  a  horse  like 
that!  But  where  can  I  get  one?  I've  no  such  luck.  If  you'd  ask 
your  mamma,  now — remind  her." 

"Why,  has  she  promised  you  one?" 

"  Promised  ?   No;  but  I  thought  that  in  her  great  kindness " 

"You  should  apply  to  Martin  Petrovitch." 

"To  Martin  Petrovitch?"  Sletkin  repeated,  dwelling  on  each 
syllable.  "To  him  I'm  no  better  than  a  worthless  page,  like 
Maximka.  He  keeps  a  tight  hand  on  us,  that  h£  does,  and  you 
get  nothing  from  him  for  all  your  toil." 

"Really?" 

"Yes,  by  God.  He'll  say:  'My  word's  sacred!' — and  there, 
it's  as  though  he's  chopped  it  off  with  an  ax.  You  may  beg  or 
not,  it's  all  one.  Besides,  Anna  Martinovna,  my  wife,  is  not  in 
such  favor  with  him  as  Evlampia  Martinovna. — 0  merciful  God, 
bless  us  and  save  us!"  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself,  flinging 
up  his  hands  in  despair.  "Look!  what's  that?  A  whole  half-rood 
of  oats,  our  oats,  some  wretch  has  gone  and  cut.  The  villain! 
Just  see!  Thieves!  thieves!  It's  a  true  saying,  to  be  sure,  don't 
trust  Eskovo,  Beskovo,  Erino,  and  Byelino!  [these  were  the  names 
of  four  villages  near].  Ah,  ah,  what  a  thing!  A  rouble  and  a  half's 
worth,  or,  maybe,  two  roubles',  loss!" 

In  Sletkin's  voice  one  could  almost  hear  sobs.  I  gave  my  horse 
a  poke  in  the  ribs  and  rode  away  from  him. 

Sletkin's  ejaculations  still  reached  my  hearing,  when  suddenly 
at  a  turn  in  the  road  I  came  upon  the  second  daughter  of  Harlov, 
Evlampia,  who  had,  in  the  words  of  Anna  Martinovna,  gone  into 
the  fields  to  get  corn-flowers.  A  thick  wreath  of  those  flowers 
was  twined  about  her  head.  We  exchanged  bows  in  silence. 
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Evlampia,  too,  was  very  good-looking;  as  much  so  as  her  sister, 
though  in  a  different  style.  She  was  tall  and  stoutly  built;  every 
thing  about  her  was  on  a  large  scale:  her  head,  and  her  feet  and 
hands,  and  her  snow-white  teeth,  and  especially  her  eyes,  promi 
nent,  languishing  eyes,  of  the  dark  blue  of  glass  beads.  Every 
thing  about  her,  while  still  beautiful,  had  positively  a  monumental 
character  (she  was  a  true  daughter  of  Martin  Petrovitch).  She 
did  not,  it  seemed,  know  what  to  do  with  her  massive  fair  mane, 
and  she  had  twisted  it  in  three  plaits  round  her  head.  Her  mouth 
was  charming,  crimson  and  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  she  talked  her 
upper  lip  was  lifted  in  the  middle  in  a  very  fascinating  way.  But 
there  was  something  wild  and  almost  fierce  in  the  glance  of  her 
huge  eyes.  "A  free  bird,  wild  Cossack  breed,"  so  Martin  Petro 
vitch  used  to  speak  of  her.  I  was  in  awe  of  her.  .  .  .  This  stately 
beauty  reminded  one  of  her  father. 

I  rode  on  a  little  farther  and  heard  her  singing  in  a  strong,  even, 
rather  harsh  voice,  a  regular  peasant  voice;  suddenly  she  ceased. 
I  looked  round  and  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  saw  her  standing 
beside  Harlov's  son-in-law,  facing  the  rood  of  oats.  The  latter 
was  gesticulating  and  pointing,  but  she  stood  without  stirring. 
The  sun  lighted  up  her  tall  figure,  and  the  wreath  of  corn-flowers 
shone  brilliantly  blue  on  her  head. 

IX 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that,  for  this  second  daugh 
ter  of  Harlov's  too,  my  mother  had  already  prepared  a  match. 
This  was  one  of  the  poorest  of  our  neighbors,  a  retired  army 
major,  Gavrila  Fedulitch  Zhitkov,  a  man  no  longer  young,  and, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  not  without  a  certain  complacency, 
however,  as  though  recommending  himself,  "battered  and  broken 
down/'  He  could  barely  read  and  write,  and  was  exceedingly 
stupid,  but  secretly  aspired  to  become  my  mother's  steward,  as 
he  felt  himself  to  be  a  "man  of  action. "  "I  can  warm  the  peas 
ants5  hides  for  them,  if  I  can  do  anything/'  he  used  to  say,  almost 
gnashing  his  own  teeth,  "because  I  was  used  to  it/'  he  used  to 
explain,  "in  my  former  duties,  I  mean."  Had  Zhitkov  been  less 
of  a  fool,  he  would  have  realized  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
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chance  of  being  steward  to  my  mother,  seeing  that,  for  that,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  present  steward,  one 
Kvitsinsky,  a  very  capable  Pole  of  great  character,  in  whom  my 
mother  had  the  fullest  confidence.  Zhitkov  had  a  long  face,  like 
a  horse's;  it  was  all  overgrown  with  hair  of  a  dusty  whitish  color; 
his  cheeks  were  covered  with  it  right  up  to  the  eyes;  and  even  in 
the  severest  frosts,  it  was  sprinkled  with  an  abundant  sweat,  like 
drops  of  dew.  At  the  sight  of  my  mother,  he  drew  himself  upright 
as  a  post,  his  head  positively  quivered  with  zeal,  his  huge  hands 
slapped  a  little  against  his  thighs,  and  his  whole  person  seemed 
to  express:  "Command!  .  .  .  and  I  will  strive  my  utmost!" 
My  mother  was  under  no  illusion  on  the  score  of  his  abilities, 
which  did  not,  however,  hinder  her  from  taking  steps  to  marry 
him  to  Evlampia. 

"Only,  will  you  be  able  to  manage  her,  my  good  Sir?"  she 
asked  him  one  day. 

Zhitkov  smiled  complacently. 

"Upon  my  word,  Natalia  Nikolaevna!  I  used  to  keep  a  whole 
regiment  in  order;  they  were  tame  enough  in  my  hands;  and 
what's  this?  A  trumpery  business!" 

"A  regiment's  one  thing,  Sir,  but  a  well-bred  girl,  a  wife,  is  a 
very  different  matter,"  my  mother  observed  with  displeasure. 

"Upon  my  word,  'Ma'am!  Natalia  Nikolaevna!"  Zhitkov 
cried  again:  "that  we're  quite  able  to  understand.  In  one  word: 
a  young  lady,  a  delicate  person!" 

"Well!"  my  mother  decided  at  length,  "Evlampia  won't  let 
herself  be  trampled  upon." 

X 

One  day — it  was  the  month  of  June,  and  evening  was  coming 
on — a  servant  announced  the  arrival  of  Martin  Petrovitch.  My 
mother  was  surprised:  we  had  not  seen  him  for  over  a  week,  but 
he  had  never  visited  us  so  late  before.  "  Something  has  happened !" 
she  exclaimed  in  an  undertone.  The  face  of  Martin  Petrovitch, 
when  he  rolled  into  the  room  and  at  once  sank  into  a  chair  near 
the  door,  wore  such  an  unusual  expression,  it  was  so  preoccupied 
and  positively  pale,  that  my  mother  involuntarily  repeated  her 
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exclamation  aloud.    Martin  Petrovitch  fixed  his  little  eyes  upon 
her,  was  silent  for  a  space,  sighed  heavily,  was  silent  again,  and 
articulated  at  last  that  he  had  come  about  something  .  .  .  which 
.  .  .  was  of  a  kind,  that  on  account  of.  ... 

Muttering  these  disconnected  words,  he  suddenly  got  up  and 
went  out. 

My  mother  rang,  ordered  the  footman,  who  appeared,  to  over 
take  Martin  Petrovitch  at  once  and  bring  him  back  without  fail, 
but  the  latter  had  already  had  time  to  get  into  his  droshky  and 
drive  away. 

Next  morning,  my  mother,  who  was  astonished  and  even 
alarmed,  as  much  by  Martin  Petrovitch's  strange  behavior  as  by 
the  extraordinary  expression  of  his  face,  was  on  the  point  of  send 
ing  a  special  messenger  to  him,  when  he  made  his  appearance. 
This  time  he  seemed  more  composed. 

"Tell  me,  my  good  friend,  tell  me,"  cried  my  mother,  directly 
she  saw  him,  "whatever  has  happened  to  you?  I  thought  yester 
day,  upon  my  word  I  did.  .  .  .  'Mercy  on  us!'  I  thought,  'hasn't 
our  old  friend  gone  right  off  his  head?'" 

"I've  not  gone  off  my  head,  Madam,"  answered  Martin  Petro 
vitch;  "I'm  not  that  sort  of  man.  But  I  want  to  consult  with 
you." 

"What  about?" 

"I'm  only  in  doubt,  whether  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  in  this 
same  contingency " 

"Speak  away,  speak  away,  my  good  Sir,  but  more  simply. 
Don't  alarm  me!  What's  this  same  contingency?  Speak  more 
plainly.  Or  is  it  your  melancholy  come  upon  you  again?" 

Harlov  scowled.  "No,  it's  not  melancholy — that  comes  upon 
me  in  the  new  moon;  but  allow  me  to  ask  you,  Madam,  what  do 
you  think  about  death?" 

My  mother  was  taken  aback.   "About  what?" 

"About  death.  Can  death  spare  any  one  whatever  in  this 
world?" 

"What  have  you  got  in  your  head,  my  good  Friend?  Who  of 
us  is  immortal  ?  For  all  you're  born  a  giant,  even  to  you  there'll 
be  an  end  in  time." 
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"There  will!  oh,  there  will!"  Harlov  assented  and  he  looked 
downcast.  "I've  had  a  vision  come  to  me  in  my  dreams/'  he 
brought  out  at  last. 

"What  are  you  saying?"  my  mother  interrupted  him. 

"A  vision  in  my  dreams/'  he  repeated — "I'm  a  seer  of  visions, 
you  know!" 

"You!" 

"I.  Didn't  you  know  it?"  Harlov  sighed.  "Well,  so.  ... 
Over  a  week  ago,  Madam,  I  lay  down,  on  the  very  last  day  of 
eating  meat  before  St.  Peter's  fast-day;  I  lay  down  after  dinner 
to  rest  a  bit,  well,  and  so  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  a  raven  colt 
ran  into  the  room  to  me.  And  this  colt  began  sporting  about  and 
grinning.  Black  as  a  beetle  was  the  raven  colt."  Harlov  ceased. 

"Well?"  said  my  mother. 

"And  all  of  a  sudden  this  same  colt  turns  round,  and  gives  me 
a  kick  in  the  left  elbow,  right  in  the  funny-bone.  ...  I  waked 
up;  my  arm  would  not  move  nor  my  leg  either.  Well,  thinks  I, 
it's  paralysis;  however,  I  worked  them  up  and  down,  and  got  them 
to  move  again;  only  there  were  shooting  pains  in  the  joints  a  long 
time,  and  there  are  still.  When  I  open  my  hand,  the  pains  shoot 
through  the  joints." 

"Why,  Martin  Petrovitch,  you  must  have  lain  upon  your  arm 
somehow  and  crushed  it." 

"No,  Madam;  pray,  don't  talk  like  that!  It  was  an  intimation 
.  .  .  referring  to  my  death,  I  mean." 

"Well,  upon  my  word,"  my  mother  was  beginning. 

"An  intimation.  Prepare  thyself,  man,  as  'twere  to  say.  And 
therefore,  Madam,  here  is  what  I  have  to  announce  to  you,  with 
out  a  moment's  delay.  Not  wishing,"  Harlov  suddenly  began 
shouting,  "that  the  same  death  should  come  upon  me,  the  servant 
of  God,  unawares,  I  have  planned  in  my  own  mind  this :  to  divide 
— now  during  my  lifetime — my  estate  between  my  two  daughters, 
Anna  and  Evlampia,  according  as  God  Almighty  directs  me" — 
Martin  Petrovitch  stopped,  groaned,  and  added,  "without  a 
moment's  delay." 

"Well,  that  would  be  a  good  idea,"  observed  my  mother; 
"though  I  think  you  have  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry." 
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"And  seeing  that  herein  I  desire/'  Harlov  continued,  raising 
his  voice  still  higher,  "  to  be  observant  of  all  due  order  and  legality, 
so  I  humbly  beg  your  young  son,  Dmitri  Semyonovitch — I  would 
not  venture,  Madam,  to  trouble  you — I  beg  the  said  Dmitri 
Semyonovitch,  your  son,  and  I  claim  of  my  kinsman,  Bitchkov, 
as  a  plain  duty,  to  assist  at  the  ratification  of  the  formal  act  and 
transference  of  possession  to  my  two  daughters — Anna,  married, 
and  Evlampia,  spinster.  Which  act  will  be  drawn  up  in  readiness 
the  day  after  tomorrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  my  own  place, 
Eskovo,  also  called  Kozulkino,  in  the  presence  of  the  ruling 
authorities  and  functionaries,  who  are  thereto  invited." 

Martin  Petrovitch  with  difficulty  reached  the  end  of  this 
speech,  which  he  had  obviously  learnt  by  heart,  and  which  was 
interspersed  with  frequent  sighs.  ...  He  seemed  to  have  no 
breath  left  in  his  chest;  his  pale  face  was  crimson  again,  and  he 
several  times  wiped  the  sweat  off  it. 

"So  you've  already  composed  the  deed  dividing  your  property  ?" 
my  mother  queried.  "When  did  you  manage  that?" 

"I  managed  it  ...  oh!   Neither  eating,  nor  drinking " 

"Did  you  write  it  yourself?" 

"Volodka  .  .  .  oh!  helped." 

"And  have  you  forwarded  a  petition?" 

"I  have,  and  the  chamber  has  sanctioned  it,  and  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  district  court,  and  the  temporary  division  of 
the  local  court  has  ...  oh!  ...  been  notified  to  be  present." 

My  mother  laughed.  "I  see,  Martin  Petrovitch,  you've  made 
every  arrangement  already — and  how  quickly.  You've  not  spared 
money,  I  should  say?" 

"No,  indeed,  Madam." 

"Well,  well.  And  you  say  you  want  to  consult  with  me.  Well, 
my  little  Dmitri  can  go;  and  I'll  send  Souvenir  with  him,  and 
speak  to  Kvitsinsky.  .  .  .  But  you  haven't  invited  Gavrila 
Fedulitch?" 

"Gavrila  Fedulitch — Mr.  Zhitkov — has  had  notice  .  .  .  from 
me  also.  As  a  betrothed,  it  was  only  fitting." 

Martin  Petrovitch  had  obviously  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  his  eloquence.  Besides,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  did 
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not  look  altogether  favorably  on  the  match  my  mother  had  made 
for  his  daughter;  possibly,  he  had  expected  a  more  advantageous 
marriage  for  his  darling  Evlampia. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  made  a  scrape  with  his  foot. 
"Thank  you  for  your  consent." 

"Where  are  you  off  to?"  asked  my  mother.  "Stay  a  bit;  I'll 
order  some  lunch  to  be  served  you." 

"Much  obliged,"  responded  Harlov.  "But  I  cannot.  .  .  . 
Oh!  I  must  get  home." 

He  backed  and  was  about  to  move  sideways,  as  his  habit  was, 
through  the  door. 

"Stop,  stop  a  minute,"  my  mother  went  on,  "can  you  possibly 
mean  to  make  over  the  whole  of  your  property  without  reserve 
to  your  daughters?" 

"Certainly,  without  reserve." 

"Well,  but  how  about  yourself — where  are  you  going  to  live?" 

Harlov  positively  flung  up  his  hands  in  amazement.  "You  ask 
where?  In  my  house,  at  home,  as  Fve  lived  hitherto  ...  so 
henceforward.  Whatever  difference  could  there  be?" 

"You  have  such  confidence  in  your  daughters  and  your  son- 
in-law,  then?" 

"Were  you  pleased  to  speak  of  Volodka?  A  poor  stick  like 
him  ?  Why,  I  can  do  as  I  like  with  him,  whatever  it  is  ...  what 
authority  has  he?  As  for  them,  my  daughters,  that  is,  to  care  for 
me  till  I'm  in  the  grave,  to  give  me  meat  and  drink,  and  clothe 
me.  .  .  .  Merciful  Heavens !  it's  their  first  duty.  I  shall  not  long 
be  an  eyesore  to  them.  Death's  not  over  the  hills — it's  upon  my 
shoulders." 

"Death  is  in  God's  hands,"  observed  my  mother;  "though 
that  is  their  duty,  to  be  sure.  Only  pardon  me,  Martin  Petro- 
vitch;  your  elder  girl,  Anna,  is  well  known  to  be  proud  and  im 
perious,  and — well — the  second  has  a  fierce  look.  ..." 

"Natalia  Nikolaevna!"  Harlov  broke  in,  "why  do  you  say 
that?  .  .  .  Why,  as  though  they  .  .  .  My  daughters  .  .  .  Why, 
as  though  I  ...  Forget  their  duty?  Never  in  their  wildest 
dreams  .  .  .  Offer  opposition?  To  whom?  Their  parent  .  .  . 
Dare  to  do  such  a  thing?  Have  they  not  my  curse  to  fear?  They've 
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passed  their  life  long  in  fear  and  in  submission — and  all  of  a 
sudden  .  .  .  Good  Lord!" 

Harlov  choked,  there  was  a  rattle  in  his  throat. 

"Very  well,  very  well/'  my  mother  made  haste  to  soothe  him; 
"only  I  don't  understand  all  the  same  what  has  put  it  into  your 
head  to  divide  the  property  up  now.  It  would  have  come  to  them 
afterwards,  in  any  case.  I  imagine  it's  your  melancholy  that's  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all." 

"Eh,  Ma'am,"  Harlov  rejoined,  not  without  vexation,  "you 
will  keep  coming  back  to  that.  There  is,  maybe,  a  higher  power 
at  work  in  this,  and  you  talk  of  melancholy.  I  thought  to  do  this, 
Madam,  because  in  my  own  person,  while  still  in  life,  I  wish  to 
decide  in  my  presence,  who  is  to  possess  what,  and  with  what  I 
will  reward  each,  so  that  they  may  possess,  and  feel  thankfulness, 
and  carry  out  my  wishes,  and  what  their  father  and  benefactor 
has  resolved  upon,  they  may  accept  as  a  bountiful  gift." 

Harlov's  voice  broke  again. 

"Come,  that's  enough,  that's  enough,  my  good  Friend,"  my 
mother  cut  him  short;  "or  your  raven  colt  will  be  putting  in  an 
appearance  in  earnest." 

"0  Natalia  Nikolaevna,  don't  talk  to  me  of  it,"  groaned  Harlov. 
"That's  my  death  come  after  me.  Forgive  my  intrusion.  And 
you,  my  little  Sir,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  expecting  you  the  day 
after  tomorrow." 

Martin  Petrovitch  went  out;  my  mother  looked  after  him,  and 
shook  her  head  significantly.  "This  is  a  bad  business,"  she  mur 
mured,  "a  bad  business.  You  noticed"— she  addressed  herself 
to  me — "he  talked,  and  all  the  while  seemed  blinking,  as  though 
the  sun  were  in  his  eyes;  that's  a  bad  sign.  When  a  man's  like 
that,  his  heart's  sure  to  be  heavy,  and  misfortune  threatens  him. 
You  must  go  over  the  day  after  tomorrow  with  Vikenty  Osipo- 
vitch  and  Souvenir." 

XI 

On  the  day  appointed,  our  big  family  coach,  with  seats  for 
four,  harnessed,  with  six  bay  horses,  and  with  the  head  coachman, 
the  gray-bearded  and  portly  Alexeitch,  on  the  box,  rolled  smoothly 
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up  to  the  steps  of  our  house.  The  importance  of  the  act  upon 
which  Harlov  was  about  to  enter,  and  the  solemnity  with  which 
he  had  invited  us,  had  had  their  effect  on  my  mother.  She  had 
herself  given  orders  for  this  extraordinary  state  equipage  to  be 
brought  out,  and  had  directed  Souvenir  and  me  to  put  on  our  best 
clothes.  She  obviously  wished  to  show  respect  to  her  protege. 
As  for  Kvitsinsky,  he  always  wore  a  frock-coat  and  white 
tie.  Souvenir  chatted  like  a  magpie  all  the  way,  giggled,  wondered 
whether  his  brother  would  apportion  him  anything,  and  there 
upon  called  him  a  dummy  and  an  old  fogey.  Kvitsinsky,  a  man 
of  severe  and  bilious  temperament,  could  not  put  up  with  it  at 
last.  "What  can  induce  you/'  he  observed,  in  his  distinct  Polish 
accent,  "to  keep  up  such  a  continual  unseemly  chatter?  Can 
you  really  be  incapable  of  sitting  quiet  without  these  'wholly 
superfluous '  [his  favorite  phrase]  inanities  ?"  "All  right,  d'rectly," 
Souvenir  muttered  discontentedly,  and  he  fixed  his  squinting  eyes 
on  the  carriage-window.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  not  passed, 
the  smoothly  trotting  horses  had  scarcely  begun  to  get  warm 
under  the  straps  of  their  new  harness,  when  Harlov's  homestead 
came  into  sight.  Through  the  widely  open  gate  our  coach  rolled 
into  the  yard.  The  diminutive  postillion,  whose  legs  barely 
reached  half-way  down  his  horse's  body,  for  the  last  time  leaped 
up  with  a  babyish  shriek  into  the  soft  saddle,  old  Alexeitch.at 
once  spread  out  and  raised  his  elbows,  a  slight  "wo-o"  was  heard, 
and  we  stopped.  The  dogs  did  not  bark  to  greet  us,  and  the  serf 
boys,  in  long  smocks  that  gaped  open  over  their  big  stomachs, 
had  all  hidden  themselves.  Harlov's  son-in-law  was  awaiting  us 
in  the  doorway.  I  remember  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
birch  boughs  stuck  in  on  both  sides  of  the  steps,  as  though  it  were 
Trinity  Sunday.  "Grandeur  upon  grandeur/'  Souvenir,  who  was 
the  first  to  alight,  squeaked  through  his  nose.  And  certainly  there 
was  a  solemn  air  about  everything.  Harlov's  son-in-law  was  wear 
ing  a  plush  cravat  with  a  satin  bow,  and  an  extraordinarily  tight 
tail-coat;  while  Maximka,  who  popped  out  behind  his  back,  had 
his  hair  so  saturated  with  kvas  that  it  positively  dripped.  We 
went  into  the  parlor,  and  saw  Martin  Petrovitch  towering — yes, 
positively  towering — motionless,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I 
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don't  know  what  Souvenir's  and  Kvitsinsky's  feelings  were  at  the 
sight  of  his  colossal  figure;  but  I  felt  something  akin  to  awe. 
Martin  Petrovitch  was  attired  in  a  gray  Cossack  coat — his  militia 
uniform  of  1812  it  must  have  been — with  a  black  stand-up  collar. 
A  bronze  medal  was  to  be  seen  on  his  breast,  a  sabre  hung  at  his 
side;  he  laid  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt,  with  his  right  he  was  lean 
ing  on  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  a  red  cloth.  Two  sheets 
of  paper,  full  of  writing,  lay  on  the  table.  Harlov  stood  motion 
less,  not  even  gasping;  and  what  dignity  was  expressed  in  his 
attitude,  what  confidence  in  himself,  in  his  unlimited  and  un 
questionable  power!  He  barely  greeted  us  with  a  motion  of  the 
head,  and  barely  articulating  "Be  seated!'5  pointed  the  forefinger 
of  his  left  hand  in  the  direction  of  some  chairs  set  in  a  row.  Against 
the  right-hand  wall  of  the  parlor  were  standing  Harlov's  daughters 
wearing  their  Sunday  clothes:  Anna,  in  a  shot  lilac-green  dress, 
with  a  yellow  silk  sash;  Evlampia,  in  pink,  with  crimson  ribbons. 
Near  them  stood  Zhitkov,  in  a  new  uniform,  with  the  habitual 
expression  of  dull'  and  greedy  expectation  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a 
greater  profusion  of  sweat  than  usual  over  his  hirsute  countenance. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  room  sat  the  priest,  in  a  threadbare 
snuff-colored  cassock,  an  old  man,  with  rough  brown  hair.  This 
head  of  hair,  and  the  dejected  lack-luster  eyes,  and  the  big  wrinkled 
hands,  which  seemed  a  burden  even  to  himself,  and  lay  like  two 
rocks  on  his  knees,  and  the  tarred  boots  which  peeped  out  beneath 
his  cassock,  all  seemed  to  tell  of  a  joyless,  laborious  life.  His  parish 
was  a  very  poor  one.  Beside  him  was  the  local  police  captain,  a 
fattish,  palish,  dirty-looking  little  gentleman,  with  soft  puffy  little 
hands  and  feet,  black  eyes,  black  short-clipped  mustaches,  a  con 
tinual  cheerful  but  yet  sickly  little  smile  on  his  face.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  great  taker  of  bribes,  and  even  a  tyrant,  as 
the  expression  was  in  those  days.  But  not  only  the  gentry,  even 
the  peasants  were  used  to  him,  and  liked  him.  He  bent  very  free 
and  easy  and  rather  ironical  looks  around  him;  it  was  clear  that 
all  this  "procedure"  amused  him.  In  reality,  the  only  part  that 
had  any  interest  for  him  was  the  light  lunch  and  spirits  in  store 
for  us.  But  the  attorney  sitting  near  him,  a  lean  man  with  a  long 
face,  narrow  whiskers  from  his  ears  to  his  nose,  as  they  were  worn 
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in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  First,  was  absorbed  with  his  whole 
soul  in  Martin  Petrovitch's  proceedings,  and  never  took  his  big 
serious  eyes  off  him.  In  his  concentrated  attention  and  sympathy, 
he  kept  moving  and  twisting  his  lips,  though  without  opening  his 
mouth.  Souvenir  stationed  himself  next  him,  and  began  talking 
to  him  in  a  whisper,  after  first  informing  me  that  he  was  the  chief 
Freemason  in  the  province.  The  temporary  division  of  the  local 
court  consists,  as  every  one  knows,  of  the  police  captain,  the 
attorney,  and  the  rural  police  commissioner;  but  the  latter  was 
either  absent  or  kept  himself  in  the  background,  so  that  I  did  not 
notice  him.  He  bore,  however,  the  nickname  "the  non-existent" 
among  us  in  the  district,  just  as  there  are  tramps  called  "the  non- 
identified/'  I  sat  next  Souvenir,  Kvitsinsky  next  me.  The  face 
of  the  practical  Pole  showed  unmistakable  annoyance  at  our 
"wholly  superfluous  "  expedition,  and  unnecessary  waste  of  time. 
.  .  .  "A  grand  lady's  caprices!  these  Russian  grandees'  fancies!" 
he  seemed  to  be  murmuring  to  himself ..."  Ugh,  these  Russians ! " 

XII 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Martin  Petrovitch  hunched  his 
shoulders,  cleared  his  throat,  scanned  us  all  with  his  bearlike 
little  eyes,  and  with  a  noisy  sigh  began  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  together  for  the  following  pur 
pose.  I  am  grown  old,  gentlemen,  and  overcome  by  infirmities. 
.  .  .  Already  I  have  had  an  intimation,  the  hour  of  death  steals 
on,  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  .  .  .  Isn't  that  so,  father?"  he  ad 
dressed  the  priest. 

The  priest  started.  "Quite  so,  quite  so,"  he  mumbled,  his 
beard  shaking. 

"And  therefore,"  continued  Martin  Petrovitch,  suddenly  rais 
ing  his  voice,  "not  wishing  the  said  death  to  come  upon  me  un 
awares,  I  purposed."  .  .  .  Martin  Petrovitch  proceeded  to  re 
peat,  word  for  word,  the  speech  he  had  made  to  my  mother  two 
days  before.  "In  accordance  with  this  my  determination,"  he 
shouted  louder  than  ever,  "this  deed  [he  struck  his  hand  on  the 
papers  lying  on  the  table]  has  been  drawn  up  by  me,  and  the 
presiding  authorities  have  been  invited  by  me,  and  wherein  my 
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will  consists  the  following  points  will  treat.    I  have  ruled,  my  day 
is  over!" 

Martin  Petrovitch  put  his  round  iron  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
took  one  of  the  written  sheets  from  the  table,  and  began: 

"Deed  of  partition  of  the  estate  of  the  retired  non-commis 
sioned  officer  and  nobleman,  Martin  Harlov,  drawn  up  by  him 
self  in  his  full  and  right  understanding,  and  by  his  own  good 
judgment,  and  wherein  is  precisely  defined  what  benefits  are  as 
signed  to  his  two  daughters,  Anna  and  Evlampia — bow! — [they 
bowed],  and  in  what  way  the  serfs  and  other  property,  and  live 
stock,  be  apportioned  between  the  said  daughters!  Under  my 
hand!" 

"This  is  their  document!"  the  police  captain  whispered  to 
Kvitsinsky,  with  his  invariable  smile,  "they  want  to  read  it  for 
the  beauty  of  the  style,  but  the  legal  deed  is  made  out  formally, 
without  all  these  flourishes." 

Souvenir  was  beginning  to  snigger.  .  .  . 

"In  accordance  with  my  will,"  put  in  Harlov,  who  had  caught 
the  police  captain's  remark. 

"In  accordance  in  every  point,"  the  latter  hastened  to  respond 
cheerfully;  "only,  as  you're  aware,  Martin  Petrovitch,  there's  no 
dispensing  with  formality.  And  unnecessary  details  have  been 
removed.  For  the  chamber  can't  enter  into  the  question  of  spotted 
cows  and  fancy  drakes." 

"Come  here!"  boomed  Harlov  to  his  son-in-law,  who  had  come 
into  the  room  behind  us,  and  remained  standing  with  an  obsequi 
ous  air  near  the  door.  He  skipped  up  to  his  father-in-law  at 
once. 

"There,  take  it  and  read!  It's  hard  for  me.  Only  mind  and 
don't  mumble  it!  Let  all  the  gentlemen  present  be  able  to  under 
stand  it." 

Sletkin  took  the  paper  in  both  hands,  and  began  timidly,  but 
distinctly,  and  with  taste  and  feeling,,  to  read  the  deed  of  parti 
tion.  There  was  set  forth  in  it  with  the  greatest  accuracy  just 
what  was  assigned  to  Anna  and  what  to  Evlampia,  and  how  the 
division  was  to  be  made.  Harlov  from  time*to  time  interspersed 
the  reading  with  phrases.  "Do  you  hear,  that's  for  you,  Anna, 
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for  your  zeal!"  Or:  "That  I  give  you,  Evlampia!"  and  both  the 
sisters  bowed,  Anna  from  the  waist,  Evlampia  simply  with  a 
motion  of  the  head.  Harlov  looked  at  them  with  stern  dignity. 
"The  farmhouse  [the  little  new  building]"  was  assigned  by  him 
to  Evlampia,  as  the  younger  daughter,  "by  the  well-known  cus 
tom."  The  reader's  voice  quivered  and  resounded  at  these  words, 
unfavorable  for  himself;  while  Zhitkov  licked  his  lips.  Evlampia 
gave  him  a  sidelong  glance;  had  I  been  in  Zhitkov's  shoes,  I 
should  not  have  liked  that  glance.  The  scornful  expression, 
characteristic  of  Evlampia,  as  of  every  genuine  Russian  beauty, 
had  a  peculiar  shade  at  that  moment.  For  himself  Martin  Petro- 
vitch  reserved  the  right  to  go  on  living  in  the  rooms  he  occupied, 
and  assigned  to  himself,  under  the  name  of  "rations,"  a  full 
allowance  "of  normal  provisions,"  and  ten  roubles  a  month  for 
clothes.  The  last  phrase  of  the  deed  Harlov  wished  to  read  him 
self.  "And  this  my  parental  will,"  it  ran,  "to  carry  out  and  ob 
serve  is  a  sacred  and  binding  duty  on  my  daughters,  seeing  it  is 
a  command;  seeing  that  I  am,  after  God,  their  father  and  head, 
and  am  not  bounden  to  render  an  account  to  any,  nor  have  so 
rendered.  And  do  they  carry  out  my  will,  so  will  my  fatherly 
blessing  be  with  them,  but  should  they  not  do  so,  which  God 
forbid,  then  will  they  be  overtaken  by  my  parental  curse  that 
cannot  be  averted,  now  and  forever,  amen!"  Harlov  raised  the 
deed  high  above  his  head.  Anna  at  once  dropped  on  her  knees 
and  touched  the  ground  with  her  forehead;  her  husband,  too, 
doubled  up  after  her.  "Well,  and  you?"  Harlov  turned  to 
Evlampia.  She  crimsoned  all  over,  and  sh.e  too  bowed  to  the 
earth;  Zhitkov  bent  his  whole  carcass  forward. 

"Sign!"  cried  Harlov,  pointing  his  forefinger  to  the  bottom  of 
the  deed.  "Here:  'I  thank  and  accept,  Anna/  'I  thank  and 
accept,  Evlampia!'" 

Both  daughters  rose,  and  signed  one  after  another.  Sletkin 
ros.e  too,  and  was  feeling  after  the  pen,  but  Harlov  moved  him 
aside,  sticking  his  middle  finger  into  his  cravat,  so  that, he  gasped. 
The  silence  lasted  a  moment.  Suddenly  Martin  Petrovitch  gave 
a  sort  of  sob,  and  muttering:  "Well,  now  it's  all  yours!"  moved 
away.  His  daughters  and  son-in-law  looked  at  one  another,  w£ht 
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up  to  him  and  began  kissing  him  just  above  his  elbow.    His 
shoulder  they  could  not  reach. 


XIII 

The  police  captain  read  the  real  formal  document,  the  deed 
of  gift,  drawn  up  by  Martin  Petrovitch.  Then  he  went  out  onto 
the  steps  with  the  attorney  and  explained  what  had  taken  place 
to  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  gates,  consisting  of  the  witnesses 
required  by  law  and  other  people  from  the  neighborhood,  Harlov's 
peasants,  and  a  few  house-serfs.  Then  began  the  ceremony  of 
the  new  owners  entering  into  possession.  They  came  out,  too, 
upon  the  steps,  and  the  police  captain  pointed  to  them  when, 
slightly  scowling  with  one  eyebrow,  while  his  careless  face  as 
sumed  for  an  instant  a  threatening  air,  he  exhorted  the  crowd 
to  "subordination."  He  might  well  have  dispensed  with  these 
exhortations:  a  less  unruly  set  of  countenances  than  those  of  the 
Harlov  peasants,  I  imagine,  have  never  existed  in  creation. 
Clothed  in  thin  smocks  and  torn  sheepskins,  but  very  tightly 
girt  round  their  waists,  as  is  always  the  peasants'  way  on  solemn 
occasions,  they  stood  motionless  as  though  cut  out  of  stone,  and 
whenever  the  police  captain  uttered  any  exclamation  such  as 
"D'ye  hear,  you  brutes?  D'ye  understand,  you  devils?"  they 
suddenly  bowed  all  at  once,  as  though  at  the  word  of  command. 
Each  of  these  "brutes  and  devils"  held  his  cap  tight  in  both  hands, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  window,  where  Martin  Petrovitch's 
figure  was  visible.  The  witnesses  themselves  were  hardly  less 
awed.  "Is  any  impediment  known  to  you,"  the  police  captain 
roared  at  them,  "against  the  entrance  into  possession  of  these 
the  sole  and  legitimate  heirs  and  daughters  of  Martin  Petrovitch 
Harlov?" 

All  the  witnesses  seemed  to  huddle  together  at  once. 

"Do  you  know  any,  you  devils?"  the  police  captain  shouted 
again. 

"We  know  nothing,  your  Excellency,"  responded  sturdily  a 
little  old  man,  marked  with  smallpox,  with  a  clipped  beard  and 
whiskers,  an  old  soldier. 
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"I  say!  Eremeitch's  a  bold  fellow!"  the  witnesses  said  of  him 
as  they  dispersed. 

In  spite  of  the  police  captain's  entreaties,  Harlov  would  not 
come  out  with  his  daughters  onto  the  steps.    "My  subjects  will 
obey  my  will  without  that!"  he  answered.    Something  like  sad 
ness  had  come  over  him  on  the  completion  of  the  conveyance. 
His  face  had  groA^n  pale.   This  new  unprecedented  expression  of 
sadness  looked  so  out  of  place  on  Martin  Petrovitch's  broad  and 
kindly  features  that  I  positively  was  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  Was 
an  attack  of  melancholy  coming  over  him?    The  peasants,  on 
their  side,  too,  were  obviously  puzzled.    And  no  wonder!    "The 
master's  alive — there  he  stands,  and  such  a  master,  too;  Martin 
Petrovitch!   And  all  of  a  sudden  he  won't  be  their  owner.  .  .  . 
A  queer  thing!"   I  don't  know  whether  Harlov  had  an  inkling  of 
the  notions  that  were  straying  through  his  "subjects'"  heads,  or 
whether  he  wanted  to  display  his  power  for  the  last  time,  but  he 
suddenly  opened  the  little  window,   stuck  his  head  out,   and 
shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  "Obedience!"   Then  he  slammed 
to  the  window.    The  peasants'  bewilderment  was  certainly  not 
dispelled  nor  decreased  by  this  proceeding.   They  became  stonier 
than  ever,  and  even  seemed  to  cease  looking  at  anything.    The 
group  of  house-serfs  (among  them  were  two  sturdy  wenches,  in 
short  chintz  gowns,  with  muscles  such  as  one  might  perhaps  match 
in  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment,  and  one  utterly  decrepit  old 
man,  hoary  with  age  and  half  blind,  in  a  threadbare  frieze  cloak, 
rumored  to  have  been  "cornet-player"  in  the  days  of  Potemkin 
— the  page  Maximka,  Harlov  had  reserved  for  himself;  this  group 
showed  more  life  than  the  peasants;  at  least,  it  moved  restlessly 
about.    The  new  mistresses  themselves  were  very  dignified  in 
their  attitude,  especially  Anna.   Her  thin  lips  tightly  compressed, 
she  looked  obstinately  down  ...  her  stern  figure  augured  little 
good  to  the  house-serfs,    Evlampia,  too,  did  not  raise  her  eyes; 
only  once  she  turned  round  and  deliberately,  as  it  were  with 
surprise,  scanned  her  betrothed,  Zhitkov,  who  had  thought  fit, 
following  Sletkin,  to  come  out,  too,  on  to  the  steps.    "What 
business  have  you  here?"  those  handsome  prominent  eyes  seemed 
to  demand.    Sletkin  was  the  most  changed  of  all.    A  bustling 
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cheeriness  showed  itself  in  his  whole  bearing,  as  though  he  were 
overtaken  by  hunger;  the  movements  of  his  head  and  his  legs 
were  as  obsequious  as  ever,  but  how  gleefully  he  kept  working 
his  arms,  how  fussily  he  twitched  his  shoulder-blades!  "Arrived 
at  last!"  he  seemed  to  say.  Having  finished  the  ceremony  of  the 
entrance  into  possession,  the  police  captain,  whose  mouth  was 
literally  watering  at  the  prospect  of  lunch,  rubbed  his  hands  in 
that  peculiar  manner  which  usually  precedes  the  tossing  off  of 
the  first  glass  of  spirits.  But  it  appeared  that  Martin  Petrovitch 
wished  first  to  have  a  service  performed  with  sprinklings  of  holy- 
water.  The  priest  put  on  an  ancient  and  decrepit  chasuble;  a 
decrepit  deacon  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  with  difficulty  kindling 
the  incense  in  an  old  brazen  church-vessel.  The  service  began. 
Harlov  sighed  continually;  he  was  unable,  owing  to  his  corpu 
lence,  to  bow  to  the  ground,  but  crossing  himself  with  his  right 
hand  and  bending  his  head,  he  pointed  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
left  hand  to  the  floor.  Sletkin  positively  beamed  and  even  shed 
tears.  Zhitkov,  with  dignity,  in  martial  fashion,  flourished  his 
fingers  only  slightly  between  the  third  and  fourth  button  of  his 
uniform.  Kvitsinsky,  as  a  Catholic,  remained  in  the  next  room. 
But  the  attorney  prayed  so  fervently,  sighed  so  sympathetically 
after  Martin  Petrovitch,  and  so  persistently  muttered  and  chewed 
his  lips,  turning  his  eyes  upward,  that  I  felt  moved,  as  I  looked 
at  him,  and  began  to  pray  fervently  too.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  service  and  the  sprinkling  with  holy-water,  during  which 
every  one  present,  even  the  blind  cornet-player,  the  contemporary 
of  Potemkin,  even  Kvitsinsky,  moistened  their  eyes  with  holy- 
water,  Anna  and  Evlampia  once  more,  at  Martin  Petrovitch's 
bidding,  prostrated  themselves  to  the  ground  to  thank  him.  Then 
at  last  came  the  moment  of  lunch.  There  were  a  great  many 
dishes  and  all  very  nice;  we  all  ate  terribly  much.  The  inevitable 
bottle  of  Don  wine  made  its  appearance.  The  police  captain, 
who  was  of  all  of  us  the  most  familiar  with  the  usages  of  the  world, 
and  besides,  the  representative  of  government,  was  the  first  to 
propose  the  toast  to  the  health  "  of  the  fair  proprietresses ! "  Then 
he  proposed  we  should  drink  to  the  health  of  our  most  honored 
and  most  generous-hearted  friend,  Martin  Petrovitch.  At  the 
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words  "most  generous-hearted,"  Sletkin  uttered  a  shrill  little  cry 
and  ran  to  kiss  his  benefactor.  .  .  .  "There,  that'll  do,  that'll 
do,"  muttered  Harlov,  as  it  were  with  annoyance,  keeping  him 
off  with  his  elbow.  .  .  .  But  at  this  point  a  not  quite  pleasant, 
as  they  say,  incident  took  place. 

XIV 

Souvenir,  who  had  been  drinking  continuously  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  luncheon,  suddenly  got  up  from  his  chair  as  red  as 
a  beet-root,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  Martin  Petrovitch,  went 
off  into  his  mawkish,  paltry  laugh. 

"Generous-hearted!  Generous-hearted!"  he  began  croaking; 
"but  we  shall  see  whether  this  generosity  will  be  much  to  his 
taste  when  he's  stripped  naked,  the  servant  of  God  .  .  .  and  out 
in  the  snow,  too!" 

"What  rot  are  you  talking,  fool?"  said  Harlov  contemptuously. 

"Fool!  fool!"  repeated  Souvenir.  "God  Almighty  alone  knows 
which  of  us  is  the  real  fool.  But  you,  brother,  did  my  sister,  your 
wife,  to  her  death,  and  now  you've  done  for  yourself  ...  ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

"How  dare  you  insult  our  honored  benefactor?"  Sletkin  began 
shrilly,  and,  tearing  himself  away  from  Martin  Petrovitch,  whose 
shoulder  he  had  clutched,  he  flew  at  Souvenir.  "But  let  me  tell 
you,  if  our  benefactor  desires  it,  we  can  cancel  the  deed  this  very 
minute!" 

"And  yet,  you'll  strip  him  naked,  and  turn  him  out  into  the 
snow  ..."  returned  Souvenir,  retreating  behind  Kvitsinsky. 

"Silence!"  thundered  Harlov.  "I'll  pound  you  into  a  jelly! 
And  you  hold  your  tongue  too,  puppy!"  he  turned  to  Sletkin; 
"don't  put  in  your  word  where  you're  not  wanted!  If  I,  Martin 
Petrovitch  Harlov,  have  decided  to  make  a  deed  of  partition,  who 
can  cancel  the  same  act  against  my  will?  Why,  in  the  whole 
world  there  is  no  power.  .  ." 

"Martin  Petrovitch!"  the  attorney  began  in  a  mellow  bass- 
he  too  had  drunk  a  good  deal,  but  his  dignity  was  only  increased 
thereby — "but  how  if  the  gentleman  has  spoken  the  truth?  You 
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have  done  a  generous  action,  to  be  sure,  but  how  if — God  forbid 
— in  reality,  in  place  of  fitting  gratitude,  some  affront  come  of  it?" 

I  stole  a  glance  at  both  Martin  Petrovitch's  daughters.  Anna's 
eyes  were  simply  pinned  upon  the  speaker,  and  a  face  more  spite 
ful,  more  snakelike,  and  more  beautiful  in  its  very  spite  I  had 
certainly  never  seen.  Evlampia  sat  turned  away,  with  her  arms 
folded.  A  smile  more  scornful  than  ever  curved  her  full,  rosy 
lips. 

Harlov  got  up  from  his  chair,  opened  his  mouth,  but  apparently 
his  tongue  failed  him.  ...  He  suddenly  brought  his  fist  down 
on  the  table,  so  that  everything  in  the  room  danced  and  rang. 

" Father,"  Anna  said  hurriedly,  "they  do  not  know  us,  and 
that  is  why  they  judge  of  us  so.  But  don't,  please,  make  yourself 
ill.  You  are  angered  for  nothing,  indeed;  see,  your  face  is,  as  it 
were,  twisted  awry." 

Harlov  looked  towards  Evlampia;  she  did  not  stir,  though 
Zhitkov,  sitting  beside  her,  gave  her  a  poke  in  the  side. 

"Thank  you,  my  daughter  Anna,"  said  Harlov  huskily;  "you 
are  a  sensible  girl;  I  rely  upon  you  and  on  your  husband  too." 
Sletkin  once  more  gave  vent  to  a  shrill  little  sound;  Zhitkov  ex 
panded  his  chest  and  gave  a  little  scrape  with  his  foot;  but  Harlov 
did  not  observe  his  efforts.  "This  dolt,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
motion  of  his  chin  in  the  direction  of  Souvenir,  "is  pleased  to  get 
a  chance  to  tease  me;  but  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  he  addressed  him 
self  to  the  attorney,  "it  is  not  for  you  to  pass  judgment  on  Martin 
Harlov;  that  is  something  beyond  you.  Though  you  are  a  man  in 
official  position,  your  words  are  most  foolish.  Besides,  the  deed 
is  done,  there  will  be  no  going  back  from  my  determination.  .  .  . 
Now,  I  will  wish  you  good  day,  I  am  going  away.  I  am  no  longer 
the  master  of  this  house,  but  a  guest  in  it.  Anna,  do  you  do  your 
best;  but  I  will  go  to  my  own  room.  Enough!" 

Martin  Petrovitch  turned  his  back  on  us,  and,  without  adding 
another  word,  walked  deliberately  out  of  the  room. 

This  sudden  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  our  host  could  not  but 
break  up  the  party,  especially  as  the  two  hostesses  also  vanished 
not  long  after.  Sletkin  vainly  tried  to  keep  us.  The  police  cap 
tain  did  not  fail  to  blame  the  attorney  for  his  uncalled-for  candor. 
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"Couldn't  help  it!"  the  latter  responded.  .  .  .  "My  conscience 
spoke," 

"There,  you  see  that  he's  a  Mason/'  Souvenir  whispered  to  me. 

"Conscience!"  retorted  the  police  captain.  "We  know  all 
about  your  conscience!  I  suppose  it's  in  your  pocket,  just  the 
same  as  it  is  with  us  sinners!" 

The  priest,  meanwhile,  even  though  already  on  his  feet,  fore 
seeing  the  speedy  termination  of  the  repast,  lifted  mouthful  after 
mouthful  to  his  mouth  without  a  pause. 

"You've  got  a  fine  appetite,  I  see,"  Sletkin  observed  to  him 
sharply. 

"Storing  up  for  the  future,"  the  priest  responded  with  a  meek 
grimace;  years  of  hunger  were  expressed  in  that  reply. 

The  carriages  rattled  up  ...  and  we  separated.  On  the  way 
home,  no  one  hindered  Souvenir's  chatter  and  silly  tricks,  as 
Kvitsinsky  had  announced  that  he  was  sick  of  all  this  "wholly 
superfluous"  unpleasantness,  and  had  set  off  home  before  us  on 
foot.  In  his  place,  Zhitkov  took  a  seat  in  our  coach.  The  retired 
major  wore  a  most  dissatisfied  expression,  and  kept  twitching  his 
mustaches  like  a  spider. 

"Well,  your  noble  Excellency,"  lisped  Souvenir,  "is  subordina 
tion  exploded,. eh?  Wait  a  bit  and  see  what  will  happen!  They'll 
give  you  the  sack  too.  Ah,  a  poor  bridegroom  you  are,  a  poor 
bridegroom,  an  unlucky  bridegroom!" 

Souvenir  was  positively  beside  himself;  while  poor  Zhitkov 
could  do  nothing  but  twitch  his  mustaches. 

When  I  got  home  I  told  my  mother  all  I  had  seen.  She  heard 
me  to  the  end,  and  shook  her  head  several  times.  "It's  a  bad 
business,"  was  her  comment.  "  I  don't  like  all  these  innovations ! " 

XV 

Next  day  Martin  Petrovitch  came  to  dinner.  My  mother  con 
gratulated  him  on  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  project.  "You 
are  now  a  free  man,"  she  said,  "and  ought  to  feel  more  at  ease." 

"More  at  ease,  to  be  sure,  Madam,"  answered  Martin  Petro 
vitch,  by  no  means,  however,  showing  in  the  expression  of  his  face 
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that  he  really  was  more  at  ease.  "Now  I  can  meditate  upon  my 
soul,  and  make  ready  for  my  last  hour  as  I  ought/5 

"Well/5  queried  my  mother,  "and  do  the  shooting  painS  still 
tingle  in  your  arms?*5 

Harlov  twice  clenched  and  unclenched  his  left  arm.  "They  do, 
Madam;  and  I've  something  else  to  tell  you.  As  I  begin  to  drop 
asleep,  some  one  cries  in  my  head:  'Take  care!'  eTake  careP" 

"That's  nerves,"  observed  my  mother,  and  she  began  speaking 
of  the  previous  day,  and  referred  to  certain  circumstances  which 
had  attended  the  completion  of  the  deed  of  partition.  .  .  . 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  Harlov  interrupted  her,  "there  was 
something  of  the  sort  ...  of  no  consequence.  Only  there's  some 
thing  I  would  tell  you,"  he  added,  hesitating — "I  was  not  dis 
turbed  yesterday  by  Souvenir's  silly  words — even  Mr.  Attorney, 
though  he's  no  fool — even  he  did  not  trouble  me;  no,  it  was  quite 
another  person  disturbed  me — "  Here  Harlov  faltered. 

"Who?"  asked  my  mother. 

Harlov  fastened  his  eyes  upon  her;  "Evlampia!" 

"Evlampia?  Your  daughter?   How  was  that?" 

"Upon  my  word,  Madam,  she  was  like  a  stone!  nothing  out 
a  statue!  Can  it  be  she  has  no  feeling?  Her  sister,  Anna — well, 
she  was  all  she  should  be.  She's  a  keen-witted  creature!  But 
Evlampia — why,  I'd  shown  her — I  must  own — so  much  partiality! 
Can  it  be  she's  no  feeling  for  me!  It's  clear  I'm  in  a  bad  way; 
it's  clear  I've  a  feeling  that  I'm  not  long  for  this  world,  since  I 
make  over  everything  to  them;  and  yet  she's  like  a  stone!  she 
might  at  least  utter  a  sound!  Bows — yes,  she  bows,  but  there's 
no  thankfulness  to  be  seen." 

"There,  give  over,"  observed  my  mother,  "we'll  marry  her  to 
Gavrila  Fedulitch  .  .  .  she'll  soon  get  softer  in  his  hands." 

Martin  Petrovitch  once  more  looked  from  under  his  brows  at 
my  mother.  "Well,  there's  Gavrila  Fedulitch,  to  be  sure!  You 
have  confidence  in  him,  then,  Madam?" 

"I've  confidence  in  him." 

"Very  well;  you  should  know  best,  to  be  sure.  But  Evlampia, 
let  me  tell  you,  is  like  me.  The  character  is  just  the  same.  She 
has  the  wild  Cossack  blood,  and  her  heart's  like  a  burning  coal!  " 
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"Why,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you've  a  heart  like  that,  my 
dear  Sir?" 

Harlov  made  no  answer.   A  brief  silence  followed. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Martin  Petrovitch,"  my  mother 
began,  "in  what  way  do  you  mean  to  set  about  saving  your  soul 
now?  Will  you  set  off  to  Mitrophan  or  to  Kiev,  or  maybe  you'll 
go  to  the  Optin  desert,  as  it's  in  the  neighborhood  ?  There,  they 
do  say,  there's  a  holy  monk  appeared  .  .  .  Father  Makary  they 
call  him,  no  one  remembers  any  one  like  him!  He  sees  right 
through  all  sins." 

"If  she  really  turns  out  an  ungrateful  daughter,"  Harlov 
enunciated  in  a  husky  voice,  "then  it  would  be  better  for  me, 
I  believe,  to  kill  her  with  my  own  hands!" 

"What  are  you  saying!  Lord,  have  mercy  on  you!"  cried  my 
mother.  "Think  what  you're  saying!  There,  see,  what  a  pretty 
pass  it's  come  to.  You  should  have  listened  to  me  the  other  day 
when  you  came  to  consult  me!  Now,  here,  you'll  go  tormenting 
yourself,  instead  of  thinking  of  your  soul!  You'll  be  tormenting 
yourself,  and  all  to  no  purpose!  Yes!  Here  you're  complaining 
now,  and  faint-hearted  .  .  ." 

This  reproach  seemed  to  stab  Harlov  to  the  heart.  All  his  old 
pride  came  back  to  him  with  a  rush.  He  shook  himself,  and 
thrust  out  his  chin.  "I  am  not  a  man,  Madam  Natalia  Nikolaev- 
na,  to  complain  or  be  faint-hearted,"  he  began  sullenly.  "I  simply 
wished  to  reveal  my  feelings  to  you  as  my  benefactress  and  a 
person  I  respect.  But  the  Lord  God  knows  [here  he  raised  his 
hand  high  above  his  head]  that  this  globe  of  earth  may  crumble 
to  pieces  before  I  will  go  back  from  my  word,  or  ...  [here  he 
positively  snorted]  show  a  faint  heart,  or  regret  what  I  have 
done!  I  had  good  reasons,  be  sure!  My  daughters  will  never 
forget  their  duty,  forever  and  ever.  Amen!" 

My  mother  stopped  her  ears.  "What's  this  for,  my  good  Sir, 
like  a  trumpet-blast!  If  you  really  have  such  faith  in  your  family, 
well,  praise  the  Lord  for  it!  You've  quite  put  my  brains  in  a 
whirl!" 

Martin  Petrovitch  begged  pardon,  sighed  twice,  and  was  silent. 
My  mother  once  more  referred  to  Kiev,  the  Optin  desert,  and 
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Father  Makary.  .  .  .  Harlov  assented,  said  that  "he  must  .  .  . 
he  must  .  .  .  he  would  have  to  .  .  .  his  soul"  .  .  .  and  that  was 
all.  He  did  not  regain  his  cheerfulness  before  he  went  away. 
From  time  to  time  he  clenched  and  unclenched  his  fist,  looked  at 
his  open  hand,  said  that  what  he  feared  above  everything  was 
dying  without  repentance,  from  a  stroke,  and  that  he  had  made 
a  vow  to  himself  not  to  get  angry,  as  anger  vitiated  his  blood 
and  drove  it  to  his  head.  .  .  .  Besides,  he  had  now  withdrawn 
from  everything.  What  grounds  could  he  have  for  getting  angry? 
Let  other  people  trouble  themselves  now  and  vitiate  their 
blood! 

As  he  took  leave  of  my  mother  he  looked  at  her  in  a  strange 
way,  mournfully  and  questioningly  .  .  .  and  suddenly,  with  a 
rapid  movement,  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  volume  of  The 
Worker's  Leisure  Hour,  and  thrust  it  into  my  mother's  hand. 

"What's  that?"  she  inquired. 

"Read  .  .  .  here/3  he  said  hurriedly,  "where  the  corner's 
turned  down,  about  death.  It  seems  to  me,  it's  terribly  well 
said,  but  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all.  Can't  you  explain  it  to  me, 
my  benefactress?  I'll  come  back  again  and  you  explain  it  me." 

With  these  words  Martin  Petrovitch  went  away. 

"He's  in  a  bad  way,  he's  in  a  bad  way,"  observed  my  mother, 
directly  he  had  disappeared  through  the  doorway,  and  she  set  to 
work  upon  The  Leisure  Hour.  On  the  page  turned  down  by 
Harlov  were  the  following  words : 

"Death  is  a  grand  and  solemn  work  of  nature.  It  is  nothing 
else  than  that  the  spirit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lighter,  finer,  and  in 
finitely  more  penetrating  than  those  elements  under  whose  sway 
it  has  been  subject,  nay,  even  than  the  force  of  electricity  itself, 
so  is  chemically  purified  and  striveth  upward  till  what  time  it 
attaineth  an  equally  spiritual  abiding-place  for  itself  .  .  ."  and 
so  on. 

My  mother  read  this  passage  through  twice,  and  exclaiming: 
"Pooh!"  she  flung  the  book  away. 

Three  days  later  she  received  the  news  that  her  sister's  husband 
was  dead,  and  set  off  to  her  sister's  country-seat,  taking  me  with 
her.  -My  mbther  proposed  to  spend  a  month  with  her,  but  she 
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stayed  on  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of 
September  that  we  returned  to  our  own  estate. 

XVI 

The  first  news  with  which  my  valet,  Prokofy,  greeted  me  (he 
regarded  himself  as  the  seignorial  huntsman)  was  that  there  were 
an  immense  number  of  wild  snipe  on  the  wing,  and  that  in  the 
birch-copse  near  Eskovo  (Harlov's  property),  especially,  they 
were  simply  swarming.  I  had  three  hours  before  me  till  dinner 
time.  I  "promptly  seized  my  gun  and  my  game-bag,  and  with 
Prokofy  and  a  setter  dog  hastened  to  the  Eskovo  copse.  We 
certainly  did  find  a  great  many  wild  snipe  there,  and,  firing  about 
thirty  charges,  killed  five.  As  I  hurried  homewards  with  my 
booty,  I  saw  a  peasant  ploughing  near  the  roadside.  His  horse 
had  stopped,  and  with  tearful  and  angry  abuse  he  was  mercilessly 
tugging  with  the  cord  reins  at  the  animal's  head,  which  was  bent 
on  one  side.  I  looked  attentively  at  the  luckless  beast,  whose  ribs 
were  all  but  through  its  skin,  and,  bathed  in  sweat,  heaved  up  and 
down  with  convulsive,  irregular  movements  like  a  blacksmith's 
bellows.  I  recognized  it  at  once  as  the  decrepit  old  mare,  with  the 
scar  on  her  shoulder,  who  had  served  Martin  Petrovitch  so  many 
years. 

"Is  Mr.  Harlov  living?"  I  asked  •  Prokofy.  The  chase  had  so 
completely  absorbed  us  that  up  to  that  instant  we  had  not  talked 
of  anything. 

"Yes,  he's  alive.   Why?" 

"  But  that's  his  mare,  isn't  it  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  he's  sold 
her?" 

"His  mare  it  is,  to  be  sure;  but  as  to  selling,  he  never  sold  her. 
But  they  took  her  away  from  him,  and  handed  her  over  to  that 
peasant." 

"How,  took  it?  And  he  consented?" 

"They  never  asked  his  consent.  Things  have  changed  here  in 
your  absence,"  Prokofy  observed,  with  a  faint  smile  in  response  to 
my  look  of  amazement;  "worse  luck!  My  goodness,  yes!  Now 
Sletkin's  master,  and  orders  every  one  about." 

"But  Martin  Petrovitch?" 
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"Why,  Martin  Petrovitch  has  become  the  very  last  person 
here,  you  may  say.  He's  on  bread  and  water — what  more  can 
one  say?  TheyVe  crushed  him  altogether.  Mark  my  words; 
they'll  drive  him  out  of  the  house/' 

The  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  drive  such  a  giant  had  never 
entered  my  head.  "And  what  does  Zhitkov  say  to  it?"  I  asked  at 
last.  "I  suppose  he's  married  to  the  second  daughter?" 

"Married?"  repeated  Prokofy,  and  this  time  he  grinned  all 
over  his  face.  "They  won't  let  him  into  the  house.  £We  don't 
want  you/  they  say;  'get  along  home  with  you/  It's  as  I  said; 
Sletkin  directs  every  one." 

"But  what  does  the  young  lady  say?" 

"Evlampia  Martinovna?  Ah,  master,  I  could  tell  you  .  .  . 
but  you're  young — one  must  think  of  that.  Things  are  going  on 
here  that  are  ...  oh!  ...  oh!  ...  oh!  Hey!  why,  Dianka's 
setting,  I  do  believe!" 

My  dog  actually  had  stopped  short,  before  a  thick  oakbush 
which  bordered  a  narrow  ravine  by  the  roadside.  Prokofy  and  I 
ran  up  to  the  dog;  a  snipe  flew  up  out  of  the  bush,  we  both  fired 
at  it  and  missed;  the  snipe  settled  in  another  place;  we  followed  it. 

The  soup  was  already  on  the  table  when  I  got  back.  My 
mother  scolded  me.  "What's  the  meaning  of  it?"  she  said  with 
displeasure;  "the  very  first  day,  and  you  keep  us  waiting  for 
dinner."  I  brought  her  the  wild  snipe  I  had  killed;  she  did  not 
even  look  at  them.  There  were  also  in  the  room  Souvenir, 
Kvitsinsky,  and  Zhitkov.  The  retired  major  was  huddled  in  a 
corner,  for  all  the  world  like  a  schoolboy  in  disgrace.  His  face 
wore  an  expression  of  mingled  confusion  and  annoyance;  his  eyes 
were  red.  .  .  .  One  might  positively  have  imagined  he  had  recently 
been  in  tears.  My  mother  remained  in  an  ill  humor.  I  was  at 
no  great  pains  to  surmise  that  my  late  arrival  did  not  count  for 
much  in  it.  During  dinner-time  she  hardly  talked  at  all.  The 
major  turned  beseeching  glances  upon  her  from  time  to  time*  but 
ate  a  good  dinner  nevertheless.  Souvenir  was  all  of  a  shake. 
Kvitsinsky  preserved  his  habitual  self-confidence  of  demeanor. 

"Vikenty  Osipitch,"  my  mother  addressed  him,  "I  beg  you 
to  send  a  carriage  tomorrow  for  Martin  Petrovitch,  since  it  has 
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come  to  my  knowledge  that  he  has  none  of  his  own.  And  bid 
them  tell  him  to  come  without  fail,  that  I  desire  to  see  him/' 

Kvitsinsky  was  about  to  make  some  rejoinder,  but  he  restrained 
himself. 

"And  let  Sletkin  know/'  continued  my  mother,  "that  I  com 
mand  him  to  present  himself  before  me..  .  .  Do  you  hear?  I 
com  .  .  .  mand!" 

"Yes,  just  so  ...  that  scoundrel  ought — "  Zhitkov  was  be 
ginning  in  a  subdued  voice;  but  my  mother  gave  him  such  a 
contemptuous  look  that  he  promptly  turned  away  and  was  silent. 

"Do  you  hear?   I  command!"  repeated  my  mother. 

"Certainly,  Madam,"  Kvitsinsky  replied  submissively  but  with 
dignity. 

"Martin  Petrovitch  won't  come!"  Souvenir  whispered  to  me, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  dining-room  with  me  after  dinner.  "You 
should  just  see  what's  happened  to  him!  It's  past  comprehen 
sion!  It's  come  to  this,  that  whatever  they  say  to  him,  he  doesn't 
understand  a  word!  Yes!  They've  got  the  snake  under  the 
pitchfork!" 

And  Souvenir  went  off  into  his  revolting  laugh. 

XVII 

Souvenir's  prediction  turned  out  correct.  Martin  Petrovitch 
would  not  come  to  my  mother.  She  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
this,  and  despatched  a  letter  to  him.  He  sent  her  a  square  bit  of 
paper,  on  which  the  following  words  were  written  in  big  letters: 
"Indeed  I  can't.  I  should  die  of  shame.  Let  me  go  to  my  ruin. 
Thanks.  Don't  torture  me. — Martin  Harlov."  Sletkin  did  come, 
but  not  on  the  day  on  which  my  mother  had  "commanded"  his 
attendance,  but  twenty-four  hours  later.  My  mother  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  shown  into  her  boudoir.  .  .  .  God  knows 
what  their  interview  was  about,  but  it  did  not  last  long;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  not  more.  Sletkin  came  out  of  my  mother's  room, 
crimson  all  over,  and  with  such  a  viciously  spiteful  and  insolent 
expression  of  face,  that,  meeting  him  in  the  drawing-room,  I  was 
simply  petrified,  while  Souvenir,  who  was  hanging  about  there, 
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stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  snigger.  My  mother  came  out 
of  her  boudoir,  also  very  red  in  the  face,  and  announced,  in  the 
hearing  of  all,  that  Mr.  Sletkin  was  never,  upon  any  pretext,  to 
be  admitted  to  her  presence  again,  and  that  if  Martin  Petrovitch's 
daughters  were  to  make  bold — theyVe  impudence  enough,  said 
she — to  present  themselves,  they,  too,  were  to  be  refused  ad 
mittance.  At  dinner-time  she  suddenly  exclaimed:  "The  vile 
little  Jew!  I  picked  him  out  of  the  gutter,  I  made  him  a  career, 
he  owes  everything,  everything  to  me — and  he  dares  to  tell  me 
I've  no  business  to  meddle  in  their  affairs!  that  Martin  Petrovitch 
is  full  of  whims  and  fancies,  and  it's  impossible  to  humor  him! 
Humor  him,  indeed!  What  a  thing  to  say!  Ah,  he's  an  ungrate 
ful  wretch!  An  insolent  little  Jew!" 

Major  Zhitkov,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  company  at 
dinner,  imagined  that  now  it  was  no  less  than  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  for  him  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  put  in  his  word 
.  .  .  but  my  mother  promptly  settled  him.  "Well,  and  you're  a 
fine  one,  too,  my  man ! "  she  commented.  "Couldn't  get  the  upper 
hand  of  a  girl,  and  he  an  officer!  In  command  of  a  squadron!  I 
can  fancy  how  it  obeyed  you!  He  take  a  steward's  place  indeed! 
a  fine  steward  he'd  make!" 

Kvitsinsky,  who  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table,  smiled  to 
himself  a  little  malignantly,  while  poor  Zhitkov  could  do  nothing 
but  twitch  his  mustaches,  lift  his  eyebrows,  and  bury  the  whole 
of  his  hirsute  countenance  in  his  napkin. 

After  dinner  he  went  out  onto  the  steps  to  smoke  his  pipe  as 
usual,  and  he  struck  me  as  so  miserable  and  forlorn  that,  although 
I  had  never  liked  him,  I  joined  myself  onto  him  at  once. 

"How  was  it,  Gavrila  Fedulitch,"  I  began  without  further 
beating  about  the  bush,  "that  your  affair  with  Evlampia  Martin- 
ovna  was  broken  off?  I'd  expected  you  to  be  married  long  ago." 

The  retired  major  looked  at  me  dejectedly. 

"A  snake  in  the  grass,"  be  began,  uttering  each  letter  of  each 
syllable  with  bitter  distinctness,  "has  poisoned  me  with  his  fang, 
and  turned  all  my  hopes  in  life  to  ashes.  And  I  could  tell  you, 
Dmitri  Semyonovitch,  all  his  hellish  wiles,  but  I'm  afraid 
of  angering  your  mamma.  ["You're  young  yet" — Prokofy's 
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expression  flashed  across  my  mind.]  Even  as  it  is — "  Zhitkov 
groaned. 

"Patience  .  .  .  patience  .  .  .  nothing  else  is  left  me."  He 
struck  his  fist  upon  his  chest.  "Patience,  old  soldier,  patience. 
I  served  the  Czar  faithfully  .  .  .  honorably  .  .  .  yes.  I  spared 
neither  blood  nor  sweat,  and  now  see  what  I  am  brought  to. 
Had  it  been  in  the  regiment — and  the  matter  depending  upon 
•me/'  he  continued  after  a  short  silence,  spent  in  convulsively 
sucking  at  his  cherry-wood  pipe,  "I'd  have  .  .  .  I'd  have  given 
it  him  with  the  flat  side  of  my  sword  .  .  .  three  times  over  .  .  . 
till  he'd  had  enough.  .  .  ." 

Zhitkov  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  fixea  his  eyes  on 
vacancy,  as  though  admiring  the  picture  he  had  conjured  up. 

Souvenir  ran  up,  and  began  quizzing  the  major.  I  turned  away 
from  them,  and  determined,  come  what  may,  I  would  see  Martin 
Petrovitch  with  my  own  eyes.  .  .  .  My  boyish  curiosity  was 
greatly  stirred. 

XVIII 

Next  day  I  set  out  with  my  gun  and  dog,  but  without  Prokofy, 
to  the  Eskovo  copse.  It  was  an  exquisite  day;  I  fancy  there  are 
no  days  like  that  in  September  anywhere  but  in  Russia.  The 
stillness  was  such  that  one  could  hear,  a  hundred  paces  off,  the 
squirrel  hopping  over  the  dry  leaves,  and  the  broken  twig  just 
feebly  catching  at  the  other  branches,  and  falling,  at  last,  on  the 
soft  grass — to  lie  there  forever,  not  to  stir  again  till  it  rotted 
away.  The  air,  neither  warm  nor  chill,  but  only  fragrant,  and 
as  it  were  keen,  was  faintly,  deliciously  stinging  in  my  eyes  and 
on  my  cheeks.  A  long  spider-web,  delicate  as  a  silken  thread, 
with  a  white  ball  in  the  middle,  floated  smoothly  in  the  air  and, 
sticking  to  the  butt-end  of  my  gun,  stretched  straight  out  in  the 
air — a  sign  of  settled  and  warm  weather.  The  sun  shone  with  a 
brightness  as  soft  as  moonlight.  Wild  snipe  were  to  be  met  with 
pretty  often ;  but  I  did  not  pay  special  attention  to  them.  I  knew 
that  the  copse  went  on  almost  to  Harlov's  homestead,  right  up 
to  the  hedge  of  hi&  garden,  and  I  turned  my  steps  in  that  direction, 
though  I  could  not  even  imagine  how  I  should  get  into  the  place 
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itself,  and  was  even  doubtful  whether  I  ought  to  try  to  do  so, 
as  my  mother  was  so  angry  with  its  new  owners.  Sounds  of  life 
and  humanity  reached  me  from  no  great  distance.  I  listened.  .  .  . 
Some  one  was  coming  through  the  copse  .  .  .  straight  towards  me. 

"You  should  have  said  so'straight  out,  Dear,"  I  heard  a  woman's 
voice. 

"Be  reasonable,"  another  voice  broke  in,  the  voice  of  a  man. 
"Can  one  do  it  all  at  once?" 

I  knew  the  voices.  There  was  the  gleam  of  a  woman's  blue 
gown  through  the  reddening  nut-bushes.  Beside  it  stood  a  dark 
full  coat.  Another  instant — and  there  stepped  out  into  the  glade, 
five  paces  from  me,  Sletkin  and  Evlampia. 

They  were  disconcerted  at  once.  Evlampia  promptly  stepped 
back,  away  into  the  bushes.  Sletkin  thought  a  little,  and  came 
up  to  me.  There  was  not  a  trace  to  be  seen  in  his  face  of  the 
obsequious  meekness  with  which  he  had  paced  up  and  down 
Harlov's  courtyard,  four  months  before,  rubbing  up  my  horse's 
snaffle.  But  neither  could  I  perceive  in  it  the  insolent  defiance 
which  had  so  struck  me  on  the  previous  day,  on  the  threshold  of 
my  mother's  boudoir.  It  was  still  as  white  and  pretty  as  ever, 
but  seemed  broader  and  more  solid. 

"Well,  have  you  shot  many  snipe?"  he  asked  me,  raising  his 
cap,  smiling,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his  black  curls;  "you  are 
shooting  in  our  copse.  .  .  .  You  are  very  welcome.  We  would 
not  hinder  you.  .  .  .  Quite  the  contrary." 

"I  have  killed  nothing  today,"  I  rejoined,  answering  his  first 
question;  "and  I  will  go  out  of  your  copse  this  instant." 

Sletkin  hurriedly  put  on  his  cap.  "Indeed,  why  so?  We  would 
not  drive  you  out — indeed,  we're  delighted.  .  .  .  Here's  Evlampia 
Martinovna  who  will  say  the  same.  Evlampia  Martinovna^  come 
here.  Where  have  you  hidden  yourself?"  Evlampia's  head  ap 
peared  behind  the  bushes.  But  she  did  not  come  up  to  us.  She 
had'  grown  prettier,  and  seemed  taller  and  bigger  than  ever. 

"I'm  very  glad,  to  tell  the  truth,"  Sletkin  went  on,  "that  I 
have  met  you.  Though  y6u  are  still  young  in  years,  yoi  have 
plenty  of  good  sense  already.  Your  mother  was  pleased  to  Ke 
very  angry  with  me  yesterday — she  would  not  listen  to  reason 
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of  any  sort  from  me,  but  I  declare,  as  before  God,  so  before  you 
now,  I  am  not  to  blame  in  any  way.  We  can't  treat  Martin 
Petrovitch  otherwise  than  we  do;  he's  fallen  into  complete  dotage. 
One  can't  humor  all  his  whims,  really.  But  we  show  him  all  due 
respect.  Only  ask  Evlampia  Martinovna." 

Evlampia  did  not  stir;  her  habitual  scornful  smile  flickered 
about  her  lips,  and  her  large  eyes  watched  us  with  no  friendly 
expression. 

"But  why,  Vladimir  Vassilievitch,  have  you  sold  Martin 
Petrovitch's  mare?"  (I  was  particularly  impressed  by  that  mare 
being  in  the  possession  of  a  peasant.) 

"His  mare,  why  did  we  sell  it?  Why,  Lord  have  mercy  on  us 
— what  use  was  she?  She  was  simply  eating  her  head  off.  But 
with  the  peasant  she  can  work  at  the  plough  anyway.  As  for 
Martin  Petrovitch,  if  he  takes  a  fancy  to  drive  out  anywhere, 
he's  only  to  ask  us.  We  wouldn't  refuse  him  a  conveyance.  On 
a  holiday,  we  should  be  pleased." 

"Vladimir  Vassilievitch,"  said  Evlampia  huskily,  as  though 
calling  him  away,  and  she  still  did  not  stir  from  her  place.  She 
was  twisting  some  stalks  of  ripple-grass  around  her  fingers  and 
snapping  off  their  heads,  slapping  them  against  each  other. 

"About  the  page  Maximka  again,"  Sletkin  went  on,  "Martin 
Petrovitch  complains  because  we've  taken  him  away  and  ap 
prenticed  him.  But  kindly  consider  the  matter  for  yourself. 
Why,  what  had  he  to  do  waiting  on  Martin  Petrovitch?  Kick 
up  his  heels;  nothing  more.  And  he  couldn't  even  wait  on  him 
properly,  on  account  of  his  stupidity  and  his  youth.  Now  we 
have  sent  him  away  to  a  harness-maker's.  He'll  be  turned  into 
a  first-rate  handicraftsman — and  make  a  good  thing  of  it  for 
himself — and  pay  us  ransom-money  too.  And,  living  in  a  small 
way  as  we  do,  that's  a  matter  of  importance.  On  a  little  farm 
like  ours,  one  can't  afford  to  let  anything  slip." 

"And  this  is  the  man  Martin  Petrovitch  called  a  'poor  stick,'" 
I  thought.  "  But  who  reads  to  Martin  Petrovitch  now?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  what  is  there  to  read?  He  had  one  book— but,  luckily, 
that's  been  mislaid  somewhere.  .  .  .  And  what  use  is  reading 
at  his  age?" 
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"And  who  shaves  him?"  I  asked  again. 

Sletkin  gave  an  approving  laugh,  as  though  In  response  to 
an  amusing  joke.  "Why,  nobody.  At  first  he  used  to  singe  his 
beard  in  the  candle — but  now  he  lets  it  be  altogether.  And  it's 
lovely!" 

" Vladimir  Vassilievitch!"  Evlampia  repeated  insistently. 
"  Vladimir  Vassilievitch!" 

Sletkin  made  her  a  sign  with  his  hand. 

"Martin  Petrovitch  is  clothed  and  cared  for,  and  eats  what 
we  do.  What  more  does  he  want?  He  declared  himself  that  he 
wanted  nothing  more  in  this  world  but  to  think  of  his  soul.  If 
only  he  would  realize  that  everything  now,  however  you  look  at 
it,  is  ours.  He  says  too  that  we  don't  pay  him  his  allowance.  But 
we've  not  always  got  money  ourselves;  and  what  does  he  want 
with  it,  when  he  has  everything  provided  him?  And  we  treat 
him  as  one  of  the  family  too.  I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  The 
rooms,  for  instance,  which  he  occupies — how  we  need  them! 
there's  simply  not  room  to  turn  round  without  them;  but  we 
don't  say  a  word  — we  put  up  with  it.  We  even  think  how  to  pro 
vide  amusement  for  him.  There,  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  I  bought 
him  some  excellent  hooks  in  the  town — real  English  ones,  expen 
sive  hooks,  to  catch  fish.  There  are  lots  of  carp  in  our  pond. 
Let  him  sit  and  fish;  in  an  hour  or  two,  there'd  be  a  nice  little 
fish  soup  provided.  The  most  suitable  occupation  for  old  men." 

"Vladimir  Vassilievitch!"  Evlampia  called  for  the  third  time 
in  an  incisive  tone,  and  she  flung  far  away  from  her  the  grass  she 
had  been  twisting  in  her  fingers,  "I  am  going!"  Her  eyes  met 
mine.  "I  am  going,  Vladimir  Vassilievitch!"  she  repeated,  and 
vanished  behind  a  bush. 

"I'm  coming,  Evlampia  Martinovna,  directly!"  shouted 
Sletkin.  "Martin  Petrovitch  himself  agrees  with  us  now,"  he 
went  on,  turning  again  to  me.  "At  first  he  was  offended,  cer 
tainly,  and  even  grumbled,  until,  you  know,  he  realized;  he  was, 
you  remember,  a  hot-tempered,  violent  man — more's  the  pity! 
but  there,  he's  grown  quite  meek  now.  Because  he  sees  his  own 
interest.  Your  mamma — mercy  on  us !  how  she  pitched  into  me ! 
...  To  be  sure:  she's  a  lady  that  sets  as  much  store  by  her  own 
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authority  as  Martin  Petrovitch  used  to  do.  But  you  come  in 
and  see  for  yourself.  And  you  might  put  in  a  word  when  there's 
an  opportunity.  I  feel  Natalia  Nikolaevna's  bounty  to  me  deeply. 
But  we've  got  to  live  too/' 

"And  how  was  it  Zhitkov  was  refused?"  I  asked. 

"Fedulitch?  That  dolt?"  Sletkin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Why,  upon  my  word,  what  use  could  he  have  been?  His  whole 
life  spent  among  soldiers — and  now  he  has  a  fancy  to  take  up 
farming.  He  can  keep  the  peasants  up  to  the  mark,  says  he, 
because  he's  been  used  to  knocking  men  about.  He  can  do 
nothing;  even  knocking  men  about  wants  some  sense.  Evlampia 
Martinovna  refused  him  herself.  He  was  a  quite  unsuitable  person. 
All  our  farming  would  have  gone  to  ruin  with  him!" 

"Coo — y!"  sounded  Evlampia's  musical  voice. 

"Coming!  coming!"  Sletkin  called  back.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  me.  Though  unwillingly,  I  took  it. 

"I  beg  to  take  leave,  Dmitri  Semyonovitch,"  said  Sletkin, 
showing  all  his  white  teeth.  "Shoot  wild  snipe  as  much  as  you 
like.  It's  wild  game,  belonging  to  no  one.  But  if  you  come  across 
a  hare — you  spare  it;  that  game  is  ours.  Oh,  and  something  else! 
won't  you  be  having  pups  from  your  bitch?  I  should  be  obliged 
for' one!" 

"Coo — y!"  Evlampia's  voice  rang  out  again. 

"Coo — y!"  Sletkin  responded,  and  rushed  into  the  bushes. 

XIX 

Iremember,  when  I  was  left  alone,  I  was  absorbed  in  wondering 
how  it  was  Harlov  had  not  pounded  Sletkin  "into  a  jelly,"  as  he 
said,  and  how  it  was  Sletkin  had  not  been  afraid  of  such  a  fate. 
It  was  clear  Martin  Petrovitch  really  had  grown  "meek,"  I 
thought,  and  I  had  a  still  stronger  desire  to  make  my  way  into 
Eskoyo,  and  get  at  least  a  glance  at  that  colossus,  whom  I  could 
never  picture  to  myself  subdued  and  tractable.  I  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  copse,  when  suddenly  a  big  snipe,  with  a  great 
rush  of  wings,  darted  up  at  my  very  feet,  and  flew  off  into  the 
depths  of  the  wood:  I  took  aim;  my  gun  missed  fire.  I  was  greatly 
annoyed;  it  had  been  such  a  fine  bird,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  if  I  couldn't  make  it  rise  a  second  time.  I  set  off  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  its  flight,  and  going  some  two  hundred  paces  off  into  the 
wood  I  caught  sight — in  a  little  glade,  under  an  overhanging 
birch  tree — not  of  the  snipe,  but  of  the  same  Sletkin  once  more. 
He  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  both  hands  under  his  head,  and 
with  a  smile  of  contentment  gazing  upward  at  the  sky,  swinging 
his  left  leg,  which  was  crossed  over  his  right  knee.  He  did  not 
notice  my  approach.  A  few  paces  from  him,  Evlampia  was 
walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  little  glade,  with  downcast  eyes. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  were  looking  for  something  in  the  grass, 
mushrooms  or  something;  now  and  then  she  stooped  and  stretched 
out  her  hand.  She  was  singing  in  a  low  voice.  I  stopped  at  once, 
and  fell  to  listening.  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was 
she  was  singing,  but  afterward  I  recognized  clearly  the  following 
well-known  lines  of  the  old  ballad : 

"Hither,  hither,  threatening  storm-cloud, 
Slay  for  me  the  father-in-law. 
Strike  for  me  the  mother-in-law, 
The  young  wife  I  will  kill  myself I" 

Evlampia  sang  louder  and  louder;  the  last  words  she  delivered 
with  peculiar  energy.  Sletkin  still  lay  on  his  back  and  laughed 
to  himself,  while  she  seemed  all  the  time  to  be  moving  round  and 
round  him. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  he  commented  at  last.  "The  things  that  come 
into<some  people's  heads!" 

"What?"  queried  Evlampia. 

Sletkin  raised  his  head  a  little.  "What?  Why,  what  words 
were  those  you  were  uttering?" 

"Why,  you  know,  Volodka,  one  can't  leave  the  words  out  of 
a  song,"  answered  Evlampia,  and  she  turned  and  saw  me.  We 
both  cried  out  aloud  at  once,  and  both  rushed  away  in  opposite 
directions. 

I  made  my'  way  hurriedly  out  of  the  copse  and,  crossing  a 
narrow  clearing,  found  myself  facing  Hariov's  garden. 

XX 

I  had  no  time,  nor  would  it  'have  been  of  any  use,  to  deliberate 
over  what  I  had  seen.  Only  an  expression  kept  recurring:  to  my 
mind,  "love-spell,"  which  I  had  lately  heard,  and  over  the  sig- 
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nification  of  which  I  had  pondered  a  good  deal.  I  walked  along 
side  the  garden  fence,  and  in  a  few  moments,  behind  the  silver 
poplars  (they  had  not  yet  lost  a  single  leaf,  and  the  foliage  was 
luxuriantly  thick  and  brilliantly  glistening),  I  saw  the  yard  and 
two  little  lodges  of  Martin  Petrovitch's  homestead.  The  whole 
place  struck  me  as  having  been  tidied  up  and  pulled  into  shape. 
On  every  side  one  could  perceive  traces  of  unflagging  and  severe 
supervision.  Anna  Martinovna  came  out  onto  the  steps  and, 
screwing  up  her  blue-gray  eyes,  gazed  for  a  long  while  in  the 
direction  of  the  copse. 

"Have  you  seen  the  master ?"  she  asked  a  peasant,  who  was 
walking  across  the  yard. 

"Vladimir  Vassilievitch ? "  responded  the  latter,  taking  his  cap 
off.  "He  went  into  the  copse,  surely/5 

"I  know,  he  went  to  the  copse.  Hasn't  he  come  back?  Haven't 
you  seen  him?" 
"Pve  not  seen  him  .  .  .  nay." 

The  peasant  continued  standing  bareheaded  before  Anna 
Martinovna. 

"Well,  you  can  go,"  she  said.  "Or  no— wait  a  bit— where's 
Martin  Petrovitch?  Do  you  know?" 

"Oh,  Martin  Petrovitch,"  answered  the  peasant,  in  a  sing 
song  voice,  altenjately  lifting  his  right  and  then  his  left  hand,  as 
though  pointing  away  somewhere,  "is  sitting  yonder,  at  the  pond, 
with  a  fishing-rod.  He's  sitting  in  the  reeds,  with  a  rod.  Catching 
fish,  maybe,  God  knows." 

^  "Very  well  ...  you  can  go,"  repeated  Anna  Martinovna; 
"and  put  away  that  wheel,  it's  lying  about." 

The  peasant  ran  to  carry  out  her  command,  while  she  remained 
standing  a  few  minutes  longer  on  the  steps,  still  gazing  in  the 
direction  of  the  copse.  Then  she  clenched  one  fist  menacingly, 
and  went  slowly  back  into  the  house.  "Axiutka!"  I  heard  her 
imperious  voice  calling  within. 

Anna  Martinovna  looked  angry,  and  tightened  her  lips,  thin 
enough  at  all  times,  with  a  sort  of  special  energy.  She  was  care 
lessly  dressed,  and  a  cdil  of  loose  hair  had  fallen  down  on  to  her 
shoulder.  But  in  spite  of  the  negligence  of  her  attire,  and  her 
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irritable  humor,  she  struck  me,  just  as  before,  as  attractive,  and 
I  should  have  been  delighted  to  kiss  the  narrow  hand  which 
looked  malignant  too,  as  she  twice  irritably  pushed  back  the 
loose  tress. 

XXI 

"Can  Martin  Petrovitch  have  really  taken  to  fishing?"  I 
asked  myself,  as  I  turned  towards  the  pond,  which  was  on  one 
side  of  the  garden.  I  got  onto  the  dam,  looked  in  all  directions. 
.  .  .  Martin  Petrovitch  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  bent  my  steps 
along  one  of  the  banks  of  the  pond,  and  at  last,  at  the  very  top 
of  it,  in  a  little  creek,  in  the  midst  of  flat,  broken-down  stalks  of 
reddish  reed,  I  caught  sight  of  a  huge  grayish  mass.  ...  I 
looked  intently;  it  was  Harlov.  Bareheaded,  unkempt,  in  a  cotton 
smock  torn  at  the  seams,  with  his  legs  crossed  under  him,  he  was 
sitting  motionless  on  the  bare  earth.  So  motionless  was  he  that 
a  sandpiper,  at  my  approach,  darted  up  from  the  dry  mud  a 
couple  of  paces  from  him,  and  flew  with  a  flash  of  its  little  wings 
and  a  whistle  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  showing  that  no  one 
had  moved  to  frighten  him  for  a  long  while.  Hariov's  whole 
appearance  was  so  extraordinary  that  my  dog  stopped  short 
directly  it  saw  him,  lifted  its  tail,  and  growled.  He  turned  his 
head  a  very  little,  and  fixed  his  wild-looking  eyes  on  me  and  my 
dog.  He  was  greatly  changed  by  his  beard,  though  it  was  short, 
but  thick  and  curly,  in  white  tufts,  like  Astrachan  fur.  In  his 
right  hand  lay  the  end  of  a  rod,  while  the  other  end  hovered 
feebly  over  the  water.  I  felt  an  involuntary  pang  at  my  heart. 
I  plucked  up  my  spirits,  however,  went  up  to  him,  and  wished 
him  good  morning.  He  slowly  blinked  as  though  just  awake. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Martin  Petrovitch,"  I  began;  "catching 
fish  here?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  fish,"  he  answered  huskily,  and  pulled  up  the  rod, 
on  which  there  fluttered  a  piece  of  line,  a  fathom  length,  with 
no  hook  on  it. 

"Your  tackle  is  broken  off,"  I  observed,  and  noticed  the  same 
moment  that  there  was  no  sign  of  bait-tin  nor  worms  near  Martin 
Petrovitch.  .  .  .  And  what  sort  of  fishing  could  there  be  in 
September? 
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"Broken  off?"  he  said,  and  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  face. 
"But  it's  all  the  same!" 

He  dropped  the  rod  in  again. 

"Natalia  Nikolaevna's  son?"  he  asked  me,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  minutes,  during  which  I  had  been  gazing  at  him  with  secret 
bewilderment.  Though  he  had  grown  terribly  thinner,  still  he 
seemed  a  giant.  But  what  rags  he  was  dressed  in,  and  how  utterly 
he  had  gone  to  pieces  altogether! 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "Fm  the  son  of  Natalia  Nikolaevna  B." 

"Is  she  well?" 

"My  mother  is  quite  well.  She  was  very  much  hurt  at  your 
refusal,"  I  added;  "she  did  not  at  all  expect  you  would  not  wish 
to  come  and  see  her." 

Martin  Petrovitch's  head  sank  on  his  breast.  "Have  you  been 
there?"  he  asked,  with  a  motion  of  his  head. 

"Where?" 

"There,  at  the  house.  Haven't  you?  Go!  What  is  there  for 
you  to  do  here?  Go!  It's  useless  talking  to  me.  I  don't  like  it." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while. 

"You'd  like  to  be  always  idling  about  with  a  gun!  In  my 
young  days  I  used  to  be  inclined  the  same  way  too.  Only  my 
father  was  strict  and  made  me  respect  him  too.  Mind  you,  very 
different  from  fathers  nowadays.  My  father  flogged  me  with  a 
horsewhip,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it!  I'd  to  give  up  idling  about! 
And  so  I  respected  him.  ...  Oo!  ...  Yes!  .  ,  ." 

Harlov  paused  again. 

"Don't  you  stop  here,"  he  began  again.  "You  go  along  to  the 
house.  Things  are  managed  there  now — it's  first-rate.  Volodka" 
.  .  .  Here  he  faltered  for  a  second.  "Our  Volodka's  a  good  hand 
at  everything.  He's  a  fine  fellow!  yes,  indeed,  and  a  fine  scoundrel 
too!" 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say;  Martin  Petrovitch  spoke  very 
tranquilly. 

"And  you  go  and  see  my  daughters.  You  remember,  I  daresay, 
I  had  daughters.  They're  managers  too  .  *  .  clever  ones.  But 
I'm  growing  old,  my  lad;  I'm  on  the  shelf.  Time  to  repose,  you 
know.  .  „  ." 
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"Nice  sort  of  repose!5'  I  thought,  glancing  round-  ''Martin 
Petrovitch!"  I  uttered  aloud,  "you  really  must  come  and  see  us/* 

Harlov  looked  at  me.   "Go  along,  my  Lad,  I  tell  you/5 

"Don't  hurt  mamma's  feelings;  come  and  see  us." 

"Go  away,  my  Lad,  go  away,"  persisted  Harlov.  "What  do 
you  want  to  talk  to  me  for?" 

"If  you  have  no  carriage,  mamma  will  send  you  hers/* 

"Go  along!" 

"But,  really  and  truly,  Martin  Petrovitch!" 

Harlov  looked  down  again,  and  I  fancied  that  his  cheeks, 
dingy  as  though  covered  with  earth,  faintly  flushed. 

"  Really,  do  come,"  I  went  on.  "What's  the  use  of  your  sitting 
here?  of  your  making  yourself  miserable?" 

"Making  myself  miserable?"  he  commented  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure — making  yourself  miserable!"  I  repeated. 

Harlov  said  nothing,  and  seemed  lost  in  musing.  Emboldened 
by  his  silence,  I  determined  to  be  open,  to  act  straightforwardly, 
bluntly.  (Do  not  forget,  I  was  only  fifteen  then.) 

"Martin  Petrovitch!"  .1  began,  seating  myself  beside  him. 
"I  know  everything,  you  see,  positively  everything.  I  know  how 
your  son-in-law  is  treating  you — doubtless  with  the  consent  of 
your  daughters.  And  now  you  are  in  such  a  position  .  .  .  But 
why  lose  heart?" 

Harlov  still  remained  silent,  and  simply  dropped  in  his  line; 
while  I— what  a  sensible  fellow,  what  a  sage  I  felt! 

"Doubtless,"  I  began  again,  "you  acted  imprudently  in  giving 
up  everything  to  your  daughters.  It  was  most  generous  on  your 
part,  ind  I  am  not  going  to  blame  you.  In  our  days  it  is  a  quality 
only  too  rare.  But  since  your  daughters  are  so  ungrateful,  you 
ought  to  show  a  contempt-^-yes,  a  contempt — for  them  .  .  .  and 

not  fret " 

"Stop!"  muttered  Harlov  suddenly,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  his 
eyes,  staring  at  the.  pond,  glittered  wrathfuliy  ...  "Go  away!" 

"But,  Martin  Petrovitch—" 

"Go  away,  I  tell  you  ...  or  I'll  kill  you!" 

I  had  come  quite  close  to  him;  but  at  the  last  words  I  instinc 
tively  jumped  up.  "What  did  you  say,  Martin  Petrovitch?" 
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'Til  kill  you,  I  tell  you;  go  away!"  With  a  wild  moan,  a  roar, 
the  words  broke  from  Harlov's  breast,  but  he  did  not  turn  his 
head,  and  still  stared  wrathfully  straight  in  front  of  him.  'Til 
take  you  and  fling  you  and  your  fool's  counsel  into  the  water. 
You  shall  learn  to  pester  the  old,  little  milksop!" 

"He's  gone  mad!"  flashed  through  my  mind. 

I  looked  at  him  more  attentively,  and  was  completely  petrified; 
Martin  Petrovitch  was  weeping!  Tear  after  tear  rolled  from  his 
eyelashes  down  his  cheeks  .  .  .  while  his  face  had  assumed  an 
expression  utterly  savage. 

"Go  away!"  he  roared  once  more,  "or  I'll  kill  you,  by  God! 
for  an  example  to  others!" 

He  was  shaking  ail  over  from  side  to  side,  and  showing  his 
teeth  like  a  wild  boar.  I  snatched  up  my  gun  and  took  to  my 
heels.  My  dog  flew  after  me,  barking.  He,  too,  was  frightened. 

When  I  got  home,  I  naturally  did  not,  by  so  much  as  a  word 
to  my  mother,  hint  at  what  I  had  seen;  but  coming  across 
Souvenir,  I  told  him — the  devil  knows  why — all  about  it.  That 
loathsome  person  was  so  delighted  at  my  story,  shrieking  with 
laughter,  and  even  dancing  with  pleasure,  that  I  could  hardly 
forbear  striking  him. 

"Ah!  I  should  like,"  he  kept  repeating  breathless  with  laughter, 
"to  see  that  fiend,  the  Swede,  Harlov,  crawling  into  the  mud  and 
sitting  in  it.  .  .  ." 

"Go  over  to  the  pond  if  you're  so  curious." 

"Yes;  but  how  if  he  kills  me?" 

I  felt  horribly  sick  at  Souvenir,  and  regretted  my  ill-timed 
confidence.  .  .  .  Zhitkov,  to  whom  he  repeated  my  tale,  looked 
at  the  matter  somewhat  differently. 

"We  shall  have  to  call  in  the  police,"  he  concluded,  "or, 
maybe,  we  may  have  to  send  for  a  battalion  of  military." 

His  forebodings  with  regard  to  the  military  battalion  did  not 
come  true;  but  something  extraordinary  really  did  happen. 

XXII 

In  the  middle  of  October,  three  weeks  after  my  interview  with 
Martin  Petrovitch,  I  was  standing  at  the  window  of  my  own 
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room  in  the  second  story  of  our  house  and,  thinking  of  nothing  at 
all,  I  looked  disconsolately  into  the  yard  and  the  road  that  lay 
beyond  it.  The  weather  had  been  disgusting  for  the  last  five 
days.  Shooting  was  not  even  to  be  thought  of.  All  things  living 
had  hidden  themselves;  even  the  sparrows  made  no  sound,  and 
the  rooks  had  long  ago  disappeared  from  sight.  The  wind  howled 
drearily,  then  whistled  spasmodically.  The  low-hanging  sky, 
unbroken  by  one  streak  of  light,  had  changed  from  an  unpleasant 
whitish  to  a  leaden  and  still  more  sinister  hue;  and  the  rain, 
which  had  been  pouring  and  pouring,  mercilessly  and  unceasingly, 
had  suddenly  become  still  more  violent  and  more  driving,  and 
streamed  with  a  rushing  sound  over  the  panes.  The  trees  had 
been  stripped  utterly  bare,  and  turned  a  sort  of  gray.  It  seemed 
they  had  nothing  left  to  plunder;  yet  the  wind  would  not  be 
denied,  but  set  to  harassing  them  once  more.  Puddles,  clogged 
with  dead  leaves,  stood  everywhere.  Big  bubbles,  continually 
bursting  and  rising  up  again,  leaped  and  glided  over  them.  Along 
the  roads  the  mud  lay  thick- and  impassable.  The  cold  pierced 
its  way  indoors  through  one's  clothes  to  the  very  bones.  An 
involuntary  shiver  passed  over  the  body,  and  how  sick  one  felt 
at  heart!  Sick,  precisely,  not  sad.  It  seemed  there  would  never 
again  in  the  world  be  sunshine,  nor  brightness,  nor  color,  but  this 
rain  and  mire  and  gray  damp,  and  raw  fog  would  last  forever, 
and  forever  would  the  wind  whine  and  moan!  Well,  I  was  stand 
ing  moodily  at  my  window,  and  I  remember  a  sudden  darkness 
came  on — a  bluish  darkness — though  the  clock  only  pointed  to 
twelve.  Suddenly  I  fancied  I  saw  a  bear  dash  across  our  yard 
from  the  gates  to  the  steps.  Not  on  all  fours,  certainly,  but  as 
he  is  depicted  when  he  gets  up  on  his  hind  paws.  I  could  not  be 
lieve  my  eyes.  If  it  were  not  a  bear  I  -had  seen,  it  was,  anyway, 
something  enormous,  black,  shaggy.  ...  I  was  still  lost  in 
wonder  as  to  what  it  could  be,  when  suddenly  I  heard  below  a 
furious  knocking.  It  seemed  something  utterly  unlocked  for, 
something  terrible  was  stumbling  headlong  into  our  house.  Then 
began  a  commotion,  a  hurrying  to  and  fro.  .  .  . 

I  quickly  went  down  the  stairs,  ran  into  the  dining-room.  .  .  . 

At  the  drawing-room  door  facing  me  stood  my  mother,  as 
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though  rooted  to  the  spot.  Behind  her  peered  several  scared 
female  faces.  The  butler,  two  footmen,  and  a  page,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open  with  astonishment,  were  packed  together  in 
the  doorway  of  the  hall.  In  the  middle  of  the  dining-room, 
covered  with  mire,  dishevelled,  tattered,  and  soaking  wet — so 
wet  that  steam  rose  all  around  and  water  was  running  in  little 
streams  over  the  floor — knelt,  shaking  ponderously,  as  it  were, 
at  the  last  gasp  .  .  .  the  very  monster  I  had  seen  dashing  across 
the  yard!  And  who  was  this  monster?  Harlov!  I  came  up  on 
one  side,  and  saw,  not  his  face,  but  his  head,  which  he  was  clutch 
ing,  with  both  hands  in  the  hair  that  blinded  him  with  filth.  He 
was  breathing  heavily,  brokenly;  something  positively  rattled  in 
his  throat — and  in  all  the  bespattered  dark  mass,  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  clearly  distinguished  was  the  tiny  whites  of  the 
eyes,  straying  wildly  about.  He  was  awful!  The  dignitary  came 
into  my  mind  whom  he  had  once  crushed  for  comparing  him  to 
a  mastodon.  Truly,  so  might  have  looked  some  antediluvian 
creature  that  had  just  escaped  another  more  powerful  monster 
attacking  it  in  the  eternal  slime  of  the  primeval  swamps. 

"Martin  Petrovitch!"  my  mother  cried  at  last,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands.  "Is  that  you?  Good  God!  Merciful  Heavens!" 

"I  .  .  .  I  ..."  we  heard  a  broken  voice,  which  seemed  with 
effort  and  painfully  to  dwell  on  each  sound.  "Alas!  It  is  I!" 

"But  what  has  happened  to  you?   Mercy  upon  us!" 

"Natalia  Nikolaev  ...  na  ...  I  have  .  .  .  run  straight 
...  to  you  .  .  .  from  home  ...  on  foot  .  .  ." 

"Through  such  mud!  But  you  don't  look  like  a  man.  Get  up; 
sit  down,  anyway.  .  .  .  And  you/'  she  turned  to  the  maid 
servants,  "run  quick  for  cloths.  And  haven't  you  some  dry 
clothes?"  she  asked  the  butler. 

The  butler  gesticulated  as  though  to  say:  Is  it  likely  for  such 
a  size?  .  .  .  "But  we  could  get  a  coverlet,"  he  replied,  "or, 
there's  a  new  horse-rug." 

"But  get  up,  get  up,  Martin  Petrovitch,  sit  down,"  repeated 
my  mother. 

"They've  turned  me  out,  Madam,"  Harlov* moaned  suddenly, 
and  he  flung  his  head  b^ck  and  ^retched  his  hands  out  before 
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him.  "They've  turned  me  out,  Natalia  Nikolaevna!  My  own 
daughters,  out  of  my  own  home  .  .  ." 

My  mother  sighed  and  groaned. 

"What  are  you  saying?  Turned  you  out!  What  wickedness! 
what  wickedness!  [She  crossed  herself.]  But  do  get  up.  Martin 
Petrovitch,  I  beg  you!" 

Two  maidservants  came  in  with  cloths  and  stood  still  before 
Harlov.  It  was  clear  they  did  not  know  how  to  attack  this 
mountain  of  filth.  "They  have  turned  me  out,  Madam,  they 
have  turned  me  out!"  Harlov  kept  repeating  meanwhile.  The 
butler  returned  with  a  large  woolen  coverlet,  and  he,  too,  stood 
still  in  perplexity.  Souvenir's  little  head  was  thrust  in  at  a  door 
and  vanished  again. 

" Martin  Petrovitch!  Get  up!  Sit  down !  and  tell  me  everything 
properly,"  my  mother  commanded  in  a  tone  of  determination. 

Harlov  rose.  .  .  .  The  butler  tried  to  assist  him  but  only  dirtied 
his  hand,  and,  shaking  his  fingers,  retreated  to  the  door.  Stagger 
ing  and  faltering,  Harlov  got  to  a  chair  and  sat  down.  The  maids 
again  approached  him  with  their  cloths,  but  he  waved  them  off 
with  his  hand,  and  refused  the  coverlet.  My  mother  did  not  her 
self,  indeed,  insist;  to  dry  Harlov  was  obviously  out  of  the  ques 
tion;  they  contented  themselves  with  hastily  wiping  up  his  traces 
on  the  floor. 

XXIII 

"How  have  they  turned  you  out?"  my  mother  asked,  as  soon 
as  he  had  a  little  time  to  recover  himself. 

"Madam!  Natalia  Nikolaevna!"  be  began,  in  a  strained  voice 
— and  again  I  was  struck  by  the  uneasy  straying  of  his  eyes:  "I 
will  tell  you  the  truth;  I  am  myself  most  of  all  to  blame." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure;  you  would  not  listen  to  me  at  the  time,"  as 
sented  my  mother,  sinking  into  an  arm-chair  and  slightly  moving 
a  scented  handkerchief  before  her  nose;  very  strong  was  the  smell 
that  came  from  Harlov  ...  the  odor  in  a  forest  bog  is  not  so 

strong. 

"Alad  that's  not  where  I  erred,  Madam,  but  through  pride. 
Pride  has  been  my  ruin,  as  it  ruined  the  Czar  Navuhodonosor. 
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I  fancied  God  had  given  me  my  full  share  of  sense,-  and  if  I 
resolved  on  anything,  it  followed  it  was  right;  so  ...  and  then 
the  fear  of  death  came  ...  I  was  utterly  confounded!  Til 
show/  said  I,  'to  the  last,  my  power  and  my  strength!  I'll 
bestow  all  on  them — and  they  must  feel  it  all  their  lives/  .  .  . 
[Harlov  suddenly  was  shaking  all  over.  .  .  .]  Like  a  mangy  dog 
they  have  driven  me  out  of  the  house!  This  is  their  gratitude!" 

"In  what  way — "  my  mother  was  beginning. 

"They  took  my  page,  Maximka,  from  me,"  Harl6v  interrupted 
her  [his  eyes  were  still  wandering,  he  held  both  hands — the  fingers 
interlaced — under  his  chin],  "my  carriage  they  took  away,  my 
monthly  allowance  they  cut  down,  did  not  pay  me  the  sum 
specified,  cut  me  short  all  round,  in  fact;  still  I  said  nothing,  bore 
it  all!  And  I  bore  it  by  reason  .  .  .  alas!  of  my  pride  again. 
That  my  cruel  enemies  might  not  say:  'See,  the  old  fool's  sorry 
for  it  now';  and  you  too,  do  you  remember,  Madam,  had  warned 
me;  'mind  you,  it's  all  to  no  purpose,'  you  said;  and  so  I  bore 
it.  ...  Only,  today  I  came  into  my  room,  and  it  was  occupied 
already,  and  my  bed  they'd  thrown  out  into  the  lumber-room! 
'You  can  sleep  there;  we  put  up  with  you  there  even  only  out  of 
chanty;  we've  need  of  your  room  for  the  household/  And  this 
was  said  to  me  by  whom?  Volodka  Sletkin!  the  vile  hound,  the 
base  cur!" 

Harlov's  voice  broke. 

"But  your  daughters?   What  did  they  do?"  asked  my  mother. 

"But  I  bore  it  all,"  Harlov  went  on  again;  "bitterness,  bitter 
ness  was  in  my  heart,  let  me  tell  you,  and  shame.  ...  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  upon  the  light  of  day!  That  was  why  I  was  un 
willing  to  come  and  see  you,  Ma'am,  from  this  same  feeling,  from 
shame  for  my  disgrace!  I  have  tried  everything,  my  good  friend; 
kindness,  affection,  and  threats,  and  I  reasoned  with  them,  and 
more  besides!  I  bowed  down  before  them  .  .  .  like  this.  [Harlov 
showed  how  he  had  bowed  down.]  And  all  in  vain.  And  all  of  it 
I  bore!  At  the  beginning,  at  first,  I'd  very  different  thoughts; 
I'll  up,  I  thought,  and  kill  them.  I'll  crush  them  all,  so  that  not  a 
trace  remains  of  them!  .  .  .  I'll  let  them  know!  Well,  but  after, 
I  submitted!  It's  a  cross,  I  thought,  laid  upon  me;  it's  to  bid  me 
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make  ready  for  death.  And  all  at  once,  today,  driven  out,  like  a 
cur!  And  by  whom?  Volodka!  And  you  asked  about  my  daugh 
ters  ;  they've  no  will  of  their  own  at  all.  They're  Volodka's  slaves ! 
Yes!" 

My  mother  wondered.  "In  Anna's  case  I  can  understand  that; 
she's  a  wife.  .  .  .  But  how  comes  it  your  second  .  .  ." 

"Evlampia?  She's  worse  than  Anna!  She's  altogether  given 
herself  up  into  Volodka's  hands.  That's  the  reason  she  refused 
your  soldier,  too.  At  his,  at  Volodka's  bidding.  Anna,  to  be 
sure,  ought  to  resent  it,  and  she  can't  bear  her  sister,  but  she 
submits!  He's  bewitched  them,  the  cursed  scoundrel!  Though 
she,  Anna,  I  daresay,  is  pleased  to  think  that  Evlampia,  who  was 
always  so  proud — and  now  see  what  she's  come  to !  ...  Oh  ... 
alas!  ....  alas!  God,  my  God!" 

My  mother  looked  uneasily  towards  me.  I  moved  a  little  away 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  for  fear  I  should  be  sent  away  alto 
gether.  .  .  . 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Martin  Petrovitch,"  she  began,  "that 
my  former  protege  has  caused  you  so  much  sorrow,  and  has 
turned  out  so  badly.  But  I,  too,  was  fnistaken  in  him.  .  .  *  Who 
could  have  expected  this  of  him?" 

"Madam,"  Harlov  moaned  out,  and  he  struck  himself  a  blow 
on  the  chest,  "I  cannot  bear  the  ingratitude  of  my  daughters!  I 
cannot,  Madam!  You  know  I  gave  them  everything,  everything! 
And  besides,  my  conscience  has  been  tormenting  me.  Many 
things  .  .  .  alas!  many  things  I  have  thought  over,  sitting  by 
the  pond,  fishing.  'If  you'd  only  done  good  to  any  one  in  your 
life!'  was  what  I  pondered  upon,  'succored  the  poor,  set  the  peas 
ants  free,  or  something,  to  atone  for  having  wrung  their  lives  out 
of  them.  You  must  answer  for  them  before  God !  Now  their  tears 
are  revenged/  And  what  sort  of  life  have  they  now?  It  was  a 
deep  pit  even  in  my  time — why  disguise  my  sins  ? — but  now  there's 
no  seeing  the  bottom!  All  these  sins  I  have  taken  upon  my  soul; 
I  have  sacrificed  my  conscience  for  my  children,  and  for  this  I'm 
laughed  to  scorn!  Kicked  out  of  the  house,  like  a  cur!" 

"Don't  think  about  that,  Martin  Petrovitch,"  observed  my 
mother. 
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"And  when  he  told  me,  your  Volodka,"  Harlov  went  on  with 
fresh  force,  "when  he  told  me  I  was  not  to  live  in  my  room  any 
more — I  laid  every  plank  in  that  room  with  my  own  hands — 
when  he  said  that  to  me — God  only  knows  what  passed  within 
me!  It  was  all  confusion  in  my  head,  and  like  a  knife  in  my 
heart.  .  .  .  Either  to  cu,t  his  throat  or  get  away  out  of  the  house! 
...  So,  I  have  run  to  you,  my  benefactress,  Natalia  Nikolaevna 
.  .  .  where  had  I  to  lay  my  head?  And  then  the  rain,  the  filth  .  .  . 
I  fell  down  twenty  times,  maybe!  And  now  ...  in  such  un 
seemly  .  .  ." 

Harlov  scanned  himself  and  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair,  as 
though  intending  to  get  up. 

"Say  no  more,  Martin  Petrovitch,"  my  mother  interposed 
hurriedly;  "what  does  that  signify?  That  you've  made  the  floor 
dirty?  That's  no  great  matter!  Come,  I  want  to  make  you  a 
proposition.  Listen!  They  shall  take  you  now  to  a  special  room, 
and  make  you  up  a  clean  bed — you  undress,  wash,  and  lie  down 
and  sleep  a  little.  .  .  ." 

"Natalia  Nikolaevna!  There's  no  sleeping  for  me!"  Harlov 
responded  drearily.  "It's  as  though  there  were  hammers  beating 
in  my  brain!  Me!  like  some  good-for-nothing  beast!  .  .  ." 

"Lie  down  and  sleep/'  my  mother  repeated  insistently.  "And 
then  we'll  give  you  some  tea— yes,  and  we'll  have  a  talk.  Don't 
lose  heart,  old  friend,  If  they've  driven  you  out  of  your  house, 
in  my  house  you  will  always  find  a  home.  ...  I  have  not  for 
gotten,  you  know,  that  you  saved  my  life." 

"Benefactress!"  moaned  Harlov,  and  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand.  "  You  must  save  me  now!" 

This  appeal  touched  my  mother  almost  to  tears.  "I  am  ready 
and  eager  to  help  you,  Martin  Petrovitch,  in  everything  I  am 
able.  But  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  listen  to  me  in 
future  and  dismiss  every  evil  thought  from  you." 

Harlov  took  his  hands  from  his  face.  "If  need  be,"  he  said, 
"I  can  forgive  them,  even!" 

My  mother  nodded  her  head  approvingly.  "I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  in  such  a  truly  Christian  frame  of  mind,  Martin 
Petrovitch;  but  we  will  talk  of  that  later.'  Meanwhile,  you  put 
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yourself  to  rights,  and,  most  of  all,  sleep— Take  Martin  Petrovitch 
to  what  was  the  master's  room,  the  green  room/'  said  my  mother, 
addressing  the  butler,  "and  whatever  he  asks  for,  let  him  have  it 
on  the  spot!  Give  orders  for  his  clothes  to  be  dried  and  washed, 
and  ask  the  housekeeper  for  what  linen  is  needed.  Do  you 
hear? 

"Yes,  Madam,"  responded  the  butler. 

"And  as  soon  as  he's  asleep,  tell  the  tailor  to  take  his  meas 
ure;  and  his  beard  will  have  to  be  shaved.  Not  at  once,  but 
after." 

"Yes,  Madam/'  repeated  the  butler. — "Martin  Petrovitch, 
kindly  come."  Harlov  got  up,  looked  at  my  mother,  was  about 
to  go  up  to  her,  but  stopped,  swinging  a  bow  from  the  waist, 
crossed  himself  three  times  to  the  image,  and  followed  the  steward. 
Behind  him,  I,  too,  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

XXIV 

The  butler  conducted  Harlov  to  the  green  room,  and  at  once 
ran  off  for  the  wardroom  maid,  as  it  turned  out  there  were  no 
sheets  on  the  bed.  Souvenir,  who  met  us  in  the  passage,  and 
popped  into  the  green  room  with  us,  promptly  proceeded  to 
dance,  grinning  and  chuckling,  round  Harlov,  who  stood,  his 
arms  held  a  little  away  from  him,  and  his  legs  apart,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  seeming  lost  in  thought.  The  water  was  still  dripping 
from  him. 

"The  Swede!  The  Swede,  Harlus!"  piped  Souvenir,  doubling 
up  and  holding  his  sides.  "Mighty  founder  of  the  illustrious 
race  of  Harlovs,  look  down  on  my  descendant!  What  does  he 
look  like?  Dost  thou  recognize  him ?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Your  Excellency, 
your  hand,  I  beg;  why,  have  you  got  on  black  gloves?" 

I  tried  to  restrain  Souvenir,  to  put  him  to  shame  .  .  .  but  it 
was  too  late  for  that  now. 

"He  called  me  parasite,  toady!  'You've  no  roof/  said  .he,  *to 
call  your  own.'  But  now,  no  doubt  about  it,  he's  become  as 
dependent  as  poor  little  me.  Mart;in  Petrovitch  and  Souvenir, 
the  poor  toady,  are  equal  now.  He'll  have  to  live  on  charity  too. 
They'll  toss  him  the  stale  and  dirty  crust,  that  the  dog  has*  sniffed 
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at  and  refused.  .  .  .  And  they'll  tell  him  to  eat  it,  too.   Ha,  -ha, 
ha!" 

Harlov  still  stood  motionless,  his  head  drawn  in,  his  legs  and 
arms  held  a  little  apart. 

"Martin  Harlov,  a  nobleman  born!"  Souvenir  went  on  shriek 
ing.  "What  airs  he  used  to  give  himself.  'Just  look  at  me! 
Don't  come  near,  or  I'll  knock  you  down!'  .  .  .  And  when  he 
was  so  clever  as  to  give  away  and  divide  his  property,  didn't  he 
crow!  *  Gratitude!'  he  cackled,  'gratitude!'  But  why  were  you 
so  mean  to  me?  Why  didn't  you  make  me  a  present?  Maybe,  I 
should  have  felt  it  more.  And  you  see  I  was  right  when  I  said 
they'd  strip  you  bare,  and  .  .  ." 

"Souvenir!"  I  screamed;  but  Souvenir  was  in  nowise  daunted. 
Harlov  still  did  not  stin,  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  only  now 
beginning  to  be  aware  how  soaking-wet  everything  was  that  he 
had  on,  and  was  waiting  to  be  helped  off  with  his  clothes.  But 
the  butler  had  not  come  back. 

"And  a  military  man  too!"  Souvenir  began  again.  "In  the 
year  twelve,  he  saved  his  country;  he  showed  proofs  of  his  valor. 
I  see  how  it  is.  Stripping  the  frozen  marauders  of  their  breeches 
is  work  he's  quite  equal  to,  but  when  the  hussies  stamp  their  feet 
at  him  he's  frightened  out  of  his  skin." 
"Souvenir!"  I  screamed  a  second  time. 

Harlov  looked  askance  at  Souvenir.  Till  that  instant  he  seemed 
not  to  have  noticed  his  presence,  and  only  my  exclamation  aroused 
his  attention. 

"Look  out,  Brother/'  he  growled  huskily,  "don't  dance  your 
self  into  trouble." 

Souvenir  fairly  rolled  about  with  laughter.  "Ah,  how  you 
frighten  me,  most  honored  Brother.  You're  a  formidable  person, 
to  be  sure.  You  must  comb  your  hair,  at  any  rate,  or,  God  forbid, 
it'll  get  dry,  and  you'll  never  wash  it  clean  again;  yo'u'H  have  to 
mow  it  with  a  sickle."  Souvenir  all  of  a  sudden  got  into  a 
fury.  "And  you  give  yourself  airs  still.  A  poor  outcast,  and 
he  gives  himself  airs.  Where's  your  home  now?  you'd  better  tell 
me  that,  you  were  always  boasting  of  it.  'I  have  a  home  of 
my  own/  he  used  to  say,  'but  you're  homeless.  My  ancestral 
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roof/  he  would  say."  Souvenir  pounced  on  this  phrase  as  an 
inspiration, 

"Mr.  Bitchkov,"  I  protested,  "what  are  you  about?  You 
forget  yourself." 

But  he  still  persisted  in  chattering,  and  still  danced  and  pranced 
up  and  down  quite  close  to  Harlov.  And  still  the  butler  and  the 
wardroom  maid  did  not  come. 

I  felt  alarmed.  I  began  to  notice  that  Harlov,  who  had,  during 
his  conversation  with  my  mother,  gradually  grown  quieter,  and 
even  towards  the  end  apparently  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  was 
beginning  to  get  worked  up  again.  He  breathed  more  hurriedly, 
it  seemed  as  though  his  face  were  suddenly  swollen  under  his  ears, 
his  fingers  twitched,  his  eyes  again  began  moving  restlessly  in 
the  dark  mask  of  his  grim  face.  .  .  . 

"Souvenir,  Souvenir!"  I  cried.   "Stop  it,  I'll  tell  mamma." 

But  Souvenir  seemed  possessed  by  frenzy.  "Yes,  yes,  most 
honored  Brother,"  he  began  again,  "here  we  find  ourselves,  you 
and  I,  in  the  most  delicate  position,  while  your  daughters,  with 
your  son-in-law,  Vladimir  Vassilievitch,  are  having  a  fine  laugh 
at  you  under  your  roof.  And  you  should  at  least  curse  them,  as 
you  promised.  Even  that  you're  not  equal  to.  To  be  sure,  how 
could  you  hold  your  own  with  Vladimir  Vassilievitch?  Why, 
you  used  to  call  him  Volodka,  too.  You  call  him  Volodka.  He 
is  Vladimir  Vassilievitch,  Mr.  Sletkin,  a  landowner,  a  gentleman, 
while — what  are  you,  pray?" 

A  furious  roar  drowned  Souvenir's  words.  .  .  .  Harlov  was 
aroused.  His  fists  were  clenched  and  lifted,  his  face  was  purple, 
there  was  foam  on  his  drawn  lips,  he  was  shaking  with  rage. 
"Roof,  you  say!"  he  thundered  in  his  iron  voice;  "curse,  you 
say.  ...  No!  I  will  not  curse  them.  .  .  .  They  don't  care  for 
that  .  .  .  But  the  roof  ...  I  will  tear  the  xoof  off  them,  and 
they  shall  have  no  roof  over  their  heads,  like  me.  They  shall 
learn  to  know  Martin  Harlov.  My  strength  is  not  all  gone  yet; 
they  shall  learn  to  laugh  at  me!  ...  They  shall  have  no  roof 
over  their  heads ! " 

I  was  stupefied;  never  in  my  life  had  I  witnessed  such  boundless 
anger.  Not  a  man — a  wild  beast  paced  to  and  fro  before  me.  I 
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was  stupefied  ...  as  for  Souvenir,  he  had  hidden  under  the 
table  in  his  fright. 

"They  shall  not!"  Harlov  shouted  for  the  last  time,  and  almost 
knocking  over  the  butler  and  the  wardroom  maid,  he  rushed 
away  out  of  the  house.  ...  He  dashed  headlong  across  the 
yard,  and  vanished  through  the  gates. 

XXV 

My  mother  was  terribly  angry  when  the  butler  came  with  an 
abashed  countenance  to  report  Martin  Petrovitch's  sudden  and 
unexpected  retreat.  He  did  not  dare  to  conceal  the  cause  of  this 
retreat;  I  was  obliged  to  confirm  his  story.  "Then  it  was  all  your 
doing!"  my  mother  cried  at  the  sight  of  Souvenir,  who  had  run 
in  like  a  hare,  and  was  even  approaching  to  kiss  her  hand:  "Your 
vile  tongue  is  to  blame  for  it  all!"  "Excuse  me,  d'rectly,  d'rectly 
.  .  ."  faltered  Souvenir,  stuttering  and  drawing  back  his  elbows 
behind  him.  "D'rectly  .  .  .  d'rectly  ...  I  know  your  'd'rectly/" 
my  mother  repeated  reprovingly,  and  she  sent  him  out  of 
the  room.  Then  she  .rang  the  bell,  sent  for  Kvitsinsky,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  set  off  on  the  spot  to  Eskovo,  with  a  carriage,  to 
find  Martin  Petrovitch  at  all  costs,  and  to  bring  him  back.  "Do 
not  let  me  see  you  without  him,"  she  concluded.  The  gloomy 
Pole  bowed  his  head  without  a  word,  and  went  away. 

I  went  back  to  my  own  room,  sat  down  again  at  the  window, 
and  I  pondered  a  long  while,  I  remember,  on  what  had  taken 
place  before  my  eyes.  I  was  puzzled;  I  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  Harlov,  who  had  endured  the  insults  of  his  own 
family  almost  without 'a  murmur,  had  lost  all  self-control,  and 
been  unable  to  put  up  with  the  jeers  and  pinpricks  of  such  an 
abject  creature  as  Souvenir.  I  did  not  understand  in  those  days 
what  insufferable  bitterness  there  may  sometimes  be  in  a  foolish 
taunt,  even  when  it?,  comes  from  lips  one  scorns.  .  .  .  The  hated 
name  of  Sletkin,  uttered  by  Souvenir,  had  been  like  a  spark  thrown 
into  powder.  The  /sore  spot  could  not  endure  this  final  prick. 

About  an  hour  gassed  by.  Our  coach  drove  into  the  yard;  but 
our  steward  sat  i^i  it  alone.  And  my  mother  had  said  to  him: 
"Don't  let  ine  see  you  without  him."  Kvitsinsky  jumped  hur- 
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riedly  out  of  the  carriage,  and  ran  up  the  steps.  His  face  had  a 
perturbed  look — something  very  unusual  with  him.  I  promptly 
rushed  downstairs,  and  followed  at  his  heels  into  the  drawing- 
room.  "Well?  have  you  brought  him?"  asked  my  mother. 

"I  have  not  brought  him/'  answered  Kvitsinsky — "and  I 
could  not  bring  him." 

"How's  that?   Have  you  seen  him?" 

"Yes." 

"What  has  happened  to  him?  A  fit?" 

"No;  nothing  has  happened." 

"How  is  it  you  didn't  bring  him?" 

"He's  pulling  his  house  to  pieces." 

"What?" 

"He's  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  new  building,  and  pulling 
it  to  pieces.  Forty  boards  or  more,  I  should  guess,  must  have 
come  down  by  now,  and  some  five  of  the  rafters  too."  ["They 
shall  not  have  a  roof  over  their  heads."  Harlov's  words  came 
back  to  me.] 

My  mother  stared  at  Kvitsinsky.  "Alone  .  .  .  he's  standing 
on  the  roof,  and  pulling  the  roof  down?" 

"Exactly  so.  He  is  walking  about  on  the  flooring  of  the  garret 
in  the  roof,  and  smashing  right  and  left  of  him.  His  strength, 
you  are  aware,  Madam,  is  superhuman.  And  the  roof  too,  one 
must  say,  is  a  poor  affair;  half-inch  deal  battens,  laid  wide  apart, 
one-inch  nails." 

My  mother  looked  at  me,  as  though  wishing  to  make  sure 
whether  she  had  heard  aright.  "Half-inches  wide  apart,"  she 
repeated,  obviously  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  one  word. 
"Well,  what  then?"  she  said  at  last. 

"I  have  come  for  instructions.  There's  no  doing  anything 
without  men  to  help.  The  peasants  there  are  all  limp  with  fright." 

"And  his  daughters — what  of  them?" 

"His  daughters  are  doing  nothing.  They're  running  to  and 
fro,  shouting  .  .  .  this  and  that  ...  all  to  no  purpose." 

"And  is  Sletkin  there?" 

"He's  there  too.  He's  making  more  outcry  than  all  of  them — 
but  he  can't  do  anything." 
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"And  Martin  Petrovitch  is  standing  on  the  roof?" 

"On  the  roof  .  .  .  that  is,  in  the  garret — and  pulling  the 
roof  to  pieces/3 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  my  mother,  "half-inches  wide  apart/3 

The  position  was  obviously  a  serious  one.  What  steps  were 
to  be  taken?  Send  to  the  town  for  the  police  captain?  Get 
together  the  peasants?  My  mother  was  quite  at  her  wits'  end. 
Zhitkov,  who  had  come  in  to  dinner,  was  nonplussed  too.  It  is 
true,  he  made  another  reference  to  a  battalion  of  military;  he 
offered  no  advice,  however,  but  confined  himself  to  looking  sub 
missive  and  devoted.  Kvitsinsky,  seeing  he  would  not  get  at 
any  instructions,  suggested  to  my  mother — with  the  contemp 
tuous  respectfulness  peculiar  to  him — that  if  she  would  authorize 
him  to  take  a  few  of  the  stable-boys,  gardeners,  and  other  house- 
serfs,  he  would  make  an  effort  .  .  . 

"Yes,  yes,"  my  mother  cut  him  short,  "do  make  an  effort, 
dear  Vikenty  Osipitch!  Only  make  haste,  please,  and  I  will  take 
all  responsibility  on  myself." 

Kvitsinsky  smiled  coldly.  "One  thing  let  me  make  clear, 
Madam,  beforehand;  it's  impossible  to  reckon  on  any  result, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Harlov's  strength  is  so  great,  and  he  is  so  desper 
ate  too;  he  feels  himself  to  have  been  very  cruelly  wronged!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  my  mother  assented;  "and  it's  all  that  vile  Sou 
venir's  fault!  Never  will  I  forgive  him  for  it.  Go  and  take  the 
servants  and  set  off,  Vikenty  Osipitch!" 

"You'd  better  take  plenty  of  cord,  Mr.  Steward,  and  some 
fire-escape  tackle,"  Zhitkov  brought  out  in  his  bass — "and  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  net,  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  that 
along  too.  We  once  had  in  our  regiment  .  .  ." 

"Kindly  refrain  from  instructing  me,  Sir,"  Kvitsinsky  cut  him 
short,  with  an  air  of  vexation;  "I  know  what  is  needed  without 
your  aid." 

Zhitkov  was  offended,  and  protested  that  as  he  imagined  he, 
too,  was  called  upon  .  .  . 

"No,  no!"  interposed  my  mother;  "you'd  better  stop  where 
you  are  .  .  .  Let  Vikenty  Osipitch  act  alone  .  .  ,  Make  haste, 
Vikenty  Osipitch!" 
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Zhitkov  was  still  more  offended,  while  Kvitsinsky  bowed  and 
went  out. 

I  rushed  off  to  the  stable,  hurriedly  saddled  my  horse  myself, 
and  set  off  at  a  gallop  along  the  road  to  Eskovo. 

XXVI 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  with  redoubled 
force — straight  into  my  face.  Half  way  there,  the  saddle  almost 
slipped  round  under  me;  the  girth  had  got  loose.  I  got  off  and 
tried  to  tighten  the  straps  with  my  teeth.  .  .  .  All  at  once  I 
heard  some  one  calling  me  by  my  name.  .  .  .  Souvenir  was 
running  towards  me  across  the  green  fields.  "What!"  he  shouted 
to  me  from  some  way  off,  "was  your  curiosity  too  much  for  you? 
But  it's  no  use  ...  I  went  over  there,  straight,  at  Harlov's 
heels.  .  .  .  Such  a  state  of  things  you  never  saw  in  your  life!" 

"You  want  to  enjoy  what  you  have  done,"  I  said  indignantly, 
and,  jumping  on  my  horse,  I  set  off  again  at  a  gallop.  But  the 
indefatigable  Souvenir  did  not  give  me  up,  and  chuckled  and 
grinned,  even  as  he  ran.  At  last  Eskovo  was  reached — there 
was  the  dam,  and  there  the  long  hedge  and  willow-tree  of  the 
homestead.  ...  I  rode  up  to  the  gate,  dismounted,  tied  up  my 
horse,  and  stood  still  in  amazement. 

Of  one-third  of  the  roof  of  the  newer  house,  of  the  front  part, 
nothing  was  left  but  the  skeleton;  boards  and  litter  lay  in  dis 
orderly  heaps  on  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  building.  Even 
supposing  the  roof  to  be,  as  Kvitsinsky  had  said,  a  poor  affair, 
even  so,  it  was  something  incredible!  On  the  floor  of  the  garret, 
in  a  whirl  of  dust  and  rubbish,  a  blackish  gray  mass  was  moving 
to  and  fro  with  rapid  ungainly  action,  at  one  moment  shaking 
the  remaining  chimney,  built  of  brick  (the  other  had  fallen  al 
ready),  then  tearing  up  the  boarding  and  flinging  it  down  below, 
then  clutching  at  the  very  rafters.  It  was  Harlov.  He  struck  me 
'as  being  exactly  like  a  bear  at  this  moment  too;  the  head,  and 
back,  and  shoulders  were  a  bear's,  and  he  put  his  feet  down  wide 
apart  without  bending  the  insteps — also  like  a  bear.  The  bitter 
wind  was  blowing  upon  him  from  every  side,  lifting  his  matted 
locks.  It  was  horrible  to  see,  here  and  there,  red  patches  of  bare 
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flesh  through  the  rents  in  his  tattered  clothes;  it  was  horrible  to 
hear  his  wild  husky  muttering.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  yard;  peasant  women,  boys,  and  servant-girls  stood  close 
along  the  hedge.  A  few  peasants  huddled  together  in  a  separate 
group,  a  little  way  off.  The  old  village  priest,  whom  I  knew,  was 
standing,  bareheaded,  on  the  steps  of  the  other  house,  and  holding 
a  brazen  cross  in  both  hands,  from  time  to  time,  silently  and 
hopelessly,  raised  it,  and,  as  it  were,  showed  it  to  Harlov.  Beside 
the  priest  stood  Evlampia  with  her  back  against  the  wall,  gazing 
fixedly  at  her  father.  Anna,  at  one  moment,  pushed  her  head 
out  of  the  little  window,  then  vanished,  then  hurried  into  the 
yard,  then  went  back  into  the  house.  Sletkin — pale  all  over, 
livid — in  an  old  dressing-gown  and  smoking-cap,  with  a  single- 
barrelled  rifle  in  his  hands,  kept  running  to  and  fro  with  little 
steps.  He  had  completely  gone  Jewish,  as  it  is  called.  He  was 
gasping,  threatening,  shaking,  pointing  the  gun  at  Harlov,  then 
letting  it  drop  back  on  his  shoulder — pointing  it  again,  shrieking, 
weeping.  ...  On  seeing  Souvenir  and  me  he  simply  flew  to  us. 

"Look,  look,  what  is  going  on  here!"  he  wailed — "look!  He's 
gone  out  of  his  mind,  he's  raving  mad  .  .  .  and  see  what  he's 
doing!  I've  sent  for  the  police  already — but  no  one  comes!  No 
one  comes!  If  I  do  fire  at  him,  the  law  couldn't  touch  me,  for 
every  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  own  property!  And  I  will 
fire!  ...  By  God,  I'll  fire!" 

He  ran  off  towards  the  house. 

"Martin  Petrovitch,  look  out!  If  you  don't  get  down,  I'll 
fire!" 

"Fire  away!"  came  a  husky  voice  from  the  roof.  "Fire  away! 
And  meanwhile  here's  a  little  present  for  you!" 

A  long  plank  flew  up,  and,  turning  over  twice  in  the  air,  came 
violently  to  the  earth,  just  at  Sletkin's  feet.  He  positively 
jumped  into  the  air,  while  Harlov  chuckled. 

"Merciful  Jesus!"  faltered  some  one  behind  me.  I  looked 
round:  Souvenir.  "Ah!"  I  thought,  "he's  left  off  laughing 
now!" 

Sletkin  clutched  a  peasant,  who  was  standing  near,  by  the 
collar. 
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"Climb  up  now,  climb  up,  climp  up,  all  of  you,  you  devils," 
he  wailed,  shaking  the  man  with  all  his  force,  "save  my  property!" 

The  peasant  took  a  couple  of  steps  forward,  threw  his  head 
back,  waved  his  arms,  shouted  "Hi!  here!  master!"  shifted  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  uneasily,  and  then  turned  back. 

"A  ladder!  bring  a  ladder!"  Sletkin  addressed  the  other 
peasants. 

"Where  are  we  to  get  it?"  was  heard  in  answer. 

"And  if  we  had  a  ladder,"  one  voice  pronounced  deliberately, 
"who'd  care  to  climb  up?  Not  such  fools!  He'd  wring  your 
neck  for  you — in  a  twinkling!" 

"He'd  kill  one  in  no  time,"  said  one  young  lad  with  flaxen 
hair  and  a  half-idiotic  face. 

"To  be  sure  he  would,"  the  others  confirmed.  It  struck  me 
that,  even  if  there  had  been  no  obvious  danger,  the  peasants 
would  yet  have  been  loath  to  carry  out  their  new  owner's  orders. 
They  almost  approved  of  Harlov,  though  they  were  amazed  at  him. 

"Ugh,  you  robbers!"  moaned  Sletkin;  "you  shall  all  catch 
it  .  .  ." 

But  at  this  moment,  with  a  heavy  rumble,  the  last  chimney 
came  crashing  down,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud  of  yellow 
dust  that  flew  up  instantly,  Harlov — uttering  a  piercing  shriek 
and  lifting  his  bleeding  hands  high  in  the  air — turned  facing  us. 
Sletkin  pointed  the  gun  at  him  again. 

Evlampia  pulled  him  back  by  the  elbow. 

"Don't  interfere!"  he  snarled  savagely  at  her. 

"And  you — don't  you  dare!"  she  answered;  and  her  blue  eyes 
flashed  menacingly  under  her  scowling  brows.  "Father's  pulling 
his  house  down.  It's  his  own." 

"You  lie:  it's  ours!" 

"You  say  ours;  but  I  say  it's  his." 

Sletkin  hissed  with  fury;  Evlampia's  eyes  seemed  stabbing 
him  in  the  face. 

"Ah,  how  d'ye  do,  my  delightful  daughter?"  Harlov  thundered 
from  above.  "How  d'ye  do,  Evlampia  Martinovna?  How  are 
you  getting  on  with  your  sweetheart?  Are  your  kisses  sweet, 
and  your  fondling?" 
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"Father!"  rang  out  Evlampia's  musical  voice. 

"Eh,  daughter?"  answered  Harlov;  and  he  came  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  wall.  His  face,  as  far  as  I  could  make  it  out, 
wore  a  strange  smile,  a  bright,  mirthful — and  for  that  very  reason 
peculiarly  strange  and  evil — smile,  .  .  .  Many  years  later  I  saw 
just  the  same  smile  on  the  face  of  a  man  condemned  to  death. 

"Stop,  father;  come  down.  We  are  in  fault;  we  give  every 
thing  back  to  you.  Come  down." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  disposing  of  what's  ours?"  put  in 
Sletkin.  Evlampia  merely  scowled  more  angrily. 

"I  give  you  back  my  share.  I  give  up  everything.  Give  over, 
come  down,  father!  Forgive  us;  forgive  me." 

Harlov  still  went  on  smiling.  "It's  too  late,  my  darling,"  he 
said,  and  each  of  his  words  rang  out  like  brass.  "Too  late  your 
stony  heart  is  touched!  The  rock's  started  rolling  downhill — 
there's  no  holding  it  back  now!  And  don't  look  to  me  now;  I'm 
a  doomed  man!  You'd  do  better  to  look  to  your  Volodka;  see 
what  a  pretty  fellow  you've  picked  out!  And  look  to  your  hellish 
sister;  there's  her  foxy  nose  yonder  thrust  out  of  the  window; 
she's  peering  yonder  after  that  husband  of  hers!  No,  my  good 
friends;  you  would  rob  me  of  a  roof  over  my  head,  so  I  will  leave 
you  not  one  beam  upon  another!  With  my  own  hands  I  built  it, 
with  my  own  hands  I  destroy  it — yes,  with  my  hands  alone!  See, 
I've  taken  no  ax  to  help  me!" 

He  snorted  at  his  two  open  hands,  and  clutched  at  the  center 
beam  again. 

"Enough,  father/'  Evlampia  was  saying  meanwhile,  and  her 
voice  had  grown  marvelously  caressing,  "let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Come,  trust  me;  you  always  trusted  me.  Come,  get  down;  come 
to  me,  to  my  little  room,  to  my  soft  bed.  I  will  dry  you  and  warm 
you;  I  will  bind  up  your  wounds;  see,  you  have  torn  your  hands. 
You  shall  live  with  me  as  in  Christ's  bosom;  food  shall  be  sweet 
to  you — and  sleep  sweeter  yet.  Come,  we  have  done  wrong!  yes, 
we  were  puffed  up,  we  have  sinned;  come,  forgive !" 

Harlov  shook  his  head.  "Talk  away!  Me  believe  you !  Never 
again!  You've  murdered  all  trust  in  my  heart!  You've  murdered 
everything!  I  was  an  eagle,  and  became  a  worm  for  you  .  .  . 
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and  you— would  you  even  crush  the  worm?  Have  done!  I  loved 
you,  you  know  very  well— but  now  you  are  no  daughter  to  me, 
and  I'm  no  father  to  you  .  .  .  I'm  a  doomed  man!  Don't 
meddle!  As  for  you,  fire  away,  coward,  mighty  man  of  valor!" 
Harlov  bellowed  suddenly  at  Sletkin.  "Why  is  it  you  keep  aim 
ing  and  don't  shoot?  Are  you  mindful  of  the  law;  if  the  recipient 
of  a  gift  commits  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  giver/'  Harlov 
enunciated  distinctly,  "then  the  giver  is  empowered  to  claim 
everything  back  again?  Ha,  ha!  don't  be  afraid,  law-abiding 
man!  I'd  make  no  claims.  I'll  make  an  end  of  everything  my 
self.  .  .  .  Here  goes!" 

"Father!"  for  the  last  time  Evlampia  besought  him. 

"Silence!" 

"Martin  Petrovitch !  Brother,  be  generous  and  forgive! "  faltered 
Souvenir. 

"Father!  dear  Father!" 

"Silence,  bitch!"  shouted  Harlov.  At  Souvenir  he  did  not 
even  glance — he  merely  spat  in  his  direction. 

XXVII 

At  that  instant  Kvitsinsky,  with  all  his  retinue — in  three  carts 
— appeared  at  the  gates.  The  tired  horses  panted,  the  men 
jumped  out,  one  after  another,  into  the  mud. 

"Aha!"  Harlov  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "An  army  .  .  . 
here  it  comes,  an  army!  A  whole  army  they're  sending  against 
me!  Capital!  Only  I  give  warning — if  any  one  comes  up  here 
to  me  on  the  roof,  I'll  send  him  flying  down,  head  over  heels! 
I'm  an  inhospitable  master;  I  don't  like  visitors  at  wrong  times! 
No  indeed!" 

He  was  hanging  with  both  hands  onto  the  front  rafters  of  the 
roof,  the  so-called  standards  of  the  gable,  and  beginning  to  shake 
them  violently.  Balancing  on  the  edge  of  the  garret  flooring,  he 
dragged  them,  as  it  were,  after  him,  chanting  rhythmically  like 
a  bargeman:  "One  more  pull!  one  more!  o-oh!" 

Sletkin  ran  up  to  Kvitsinsky  and  was  beginning  to  whimper 
and  pour  out  complaints.  .  .  .  The  latter  begged  him  "not  to 
interfere,"  arid  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  evolved. 
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He  took  up  his  position  in  front  of  the  house,  and  began,  by  way 
of  diversion,  to  explain  to  Harlov  that  what  he  was  about  was 
unworthy  of  his  rank.  ,  .  . 

"One  more  pull!  one  more!"  chanted  Harlov. 

"That  Natalia  Nikolaevna  was  greatly  displeased  at  his  pro 
ceedings,  and  had  not  expected  it  of  him.  .  .  ." 

"One  more  pull!  one  more!  o-oh!"  Harlov  chanted  .  .  .  while, 
meantime,  Kvitsinsky  had  despatched  the  four  sturdiest  and 
boldest  of  the  stable-boys  to  the  other  side  of  the  house  to 
clamber  up  the  roof  from  behind.  Harlov,  however,  detected 
the  plan  of  attack;  he  suddenly  left  the  standards  and  ran  quickly 
to  the  back  part  of  the  roof.  His  appearance  was  so  alarming 
that  the  two  stable-boys  who  had  already  got  up  to  the  garret 
dropped  instantly  back  again  to  the  ground  by  the  water-pipe, 
to  the  great  glee  of  the  serf  boys,  who  positively  roared  with 
laughter.  Harlov  shook  his  fist  after  them  and,  going  back  to 
the  front  part  of  the  house,  again  clutched  at  the  standards  and 
began  once  more  loosening  them,  singing  again,  like  a  barge 
man. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  stared.  .  .  . 

"Maximushka,  my  dear;  my  friend!35  he  cried;  "is  it  you?" 

I  looked  round.  .  .  .  There,  actually,  was  Maximka,  stepping 
out  from  the  crowd  of  peasants.  Grinning  and  showing  his  teeth, 
he  walked  forward.  His  master,  the  harness-maker,  had  probably 
let  him  come  home  for  a  holiday. 

"Climb  up  to  me,  Maximushka,  my  faithful  servant,"  Harlov 
went  on;  "together  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  evil  Tartar  folk,  of 
Lithuanian  thieves!" 

Maximka,  still  grinning,  promptly  began  climbing  up  the 
roof.  .  .  .  But  they  seized  him  and  pulled  him  back — goodness 
knows  why;  possibly  as  an"  example  to  the  rest;  he  could  hardly 
have  been  much  aid  to  Martin  Petrovitch. 

"Oh,  all  right!  Good!"  Hariov  pronounced,  in  a  voice  of 
menace,  and  again  he  took  hold  of  the  standards. 

"Vikenty  Osipitch!  with  your  permission,  I'll  shoot,"  Sletkin 
turned  to  Kvitsinsky;  "more  to  frighten  him,  see,  than  anything; 
my  gun's  only  charged  with  snipe-shot."  But  Kvitsinsky  had  not 
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time  to  answer  him,  when  the  front  couple  of  standards,  viciously 
shaken*  in  Harlov's  iron  hands,  heeled  over  with  a  loud  crack 
and  crashed  into  the  yard;  and  with  it,  not  able  to  stop  himself, 
came  Harlov  too,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  on  the  earth. 
Every  one  shuddered  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  .  .  .  Harlov  lay 
without  stirring  on  his  breast,  and  on  his  back  lay  the  top  cen 
tral  beam  of  the  roof,  which  had  come  down  with  the  falling 
gable's  timbers. 

XXVIII 

They  ran  up  to  Harlov,  rolled  the  beam  off  him,  turned  him 
over  on  his  back.  His  face  was  lifeless,  there  was  blood  about  his 
mouth;  he  did  not  seem  to  breathe.  "The  breath  is  gone  out  of 
him,"  muttered  the  peasants,  standing  about  him.  They  ran  to 
the  well  for  water,  brought  a  whole  bucketful,  and  drenched 
Harlov's  head.  The  mud  and  dust  ran  off  his  face,  but  he  looked 
as  lifeless  as  ever.  They  dragged  up  a  bench,  set  it  in  the  house 
itself,  and  with  difficulty  raising  the  huge  body  of  Martin  Petro- 
vitch,  laid  it  there  with  the  head  to  the  wall  The  page  Maximka 
approached,  fell  on  one  knee,  and,  his  other  leg  stretched  far 
behind  him,  in  a  theatrical  way,  supported  his  former  master's 
arm.  Evlampia,  pale  as  death,  stood  directly  facing  her  father, 
her  great  eyes  fastened  immovably  upon  him.  Anna  and  Sletkin 
did  not  come  near  him.  All  were  silent,  all,  as  it  were,  waited 
for  something.  At  last  we  heard  broken,  smacking  noises  in 
Harlov's  throat,  as  though  he  were  swallowing.  .  .  .  Thfen  he 
feebly  moved  one,  his  right,  hand  (Maximka  supported  the  left), 
opened  one,  the  right,  eye,  and  slowly  gazing  about  him,  as 
though  drunken  with  some  fearful  drunkenness,  groaned,  articu 
lated,  stammering:  "I'm  sma-ashed"  .  .  .  and  as  though  after 
a  moment's  thought,  added,  "here  it  is,  the  ra  .  .  .  aven  co  .  .  . 
ok!"  The  blood  suddenly  gushed  thickly  from  his  mouth  ...  his 
whole  body  began  to  quiver.  .  .  . 

"The  end!"  I  thought.  .  .  .  But  once  more  Harlov  opened 
the  same  eye  (the  left  eyelid  lay  as  motionless  as  on  a  dead  man's 
face),  and  fixing  it  on  Evlampia,  he  articulated,  hardly  above  a 
breath:  "Well,  daugh  .  .  .  ter  .  .  .  you,  I  do  not  .  .  ." 
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Kvitsinsky,  with  a  sharp  motion  of  his  hand,  beckoned  to  the 
priest,  who  was  still  standing  on  the  step.  .  .  .  The  old  man 
came  up,  his  narrow  cassock  clinging  about  his  feeble  knees. 
But  suddenly  there  was  a  sort  of  horrible  twitching  in  Harlov's 
legs  and  in  his  stomach  too;  an  irregular  contraction  passed  up 
ward  over  his  face.  Evlampia's  face  seemed  quivering  and  work 
ing  in  the  same  way.  Maximka  began  crossing  himself.  ...  I 
was  seized  with  horror;  I  ran  out  to  the  gates,  squeezed  myself 
close  to  them,  not  looking  round.  A  minute  later  a  soft  murmur 
ran  through  the  crowd,  behind  my  back,  and  I  understood  that 
Martin  Petrovitch  was  no  more. 

His  skull  had  been  fractured  by  the  beam  and  his  ribs  injured, 
as  it  appeared  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

XXIX 

What  had  he  wanted  to  say  to  her  as  he  lay  dying?  I  asked 
myself  as  I  went  home  on  my  cob:  "I  do  not  .  .  .  forgive,"  or 
"do  not  .  .  .  pardon."  The  rain  had  come  on  again,  but  I  rode 
at  a  walking  pace.  I  wanted  to  be  alone  as  long  as  possible;  I 
wanted  to  give  myself  up  to  my  reflections,  unchecked.  Souvenir 
had  gone  back  in  one  of  the  carts  that  had  come  with  Kvitsinsky. 
Young  and  frivolous  as  I  was  at  that  time,  the  sudden  sweeping 
change  (not  in  mere  details  only)  that  is  invariably  called  forth 
in  all  hearts  by  the  coming  of  death — expected  or  unexpected, 
it  makes  no  difference! — its  majesty,  its  gravity,  and  its  truthful 
ness  could  not  fail  to  impress  me.  I  was  impressed  too  .  .  .  but 
for  all  that,  my  troubled,  childish  eyes  noted  many  things  at 
once;  they  noted  how  Sletkin,  hurriedly  and  furtively,  as  though 
it  were  something  stolen,  popped  the  gun  out  of  sight;  how  he 
and  his  wife  became,  both  of  them,  instantly  the  object  of  a  sort 
of  unspoken  but  universal  aloofness.  To  Evlampia,  though  her 
fault  was  probably  no  less  than  her  sister's,  this  aloofness  did  not 
extend.  She  even  aroused  a  certain  sympathy,  when  she  fell  at 
her  dead  father's  feet.  But  that  she  too  was  guilty,  that  was  none 
the  less  felt  by  all.  "The  old  man  was  wronged,"  said  a  gray- 
haired  peasant  with  a  big  head,  leaning,  like  some  ancient  judge, 
with  both  hands  and  his  beard  on  a  long  staff;  "on  your  soul  lies 
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the  sin!  You  wronged  him!19  That  saying  was  at  once  accepted 
by  every  one  as  the  final  judgment.  The  peasants'  sense  of  justice 
found  expression  in  it,  I  felt  that  at  once.  I  noticed  too  that,  at 
the  first,  Sletkin  did  not  dare  to  give  directions.  Without  him, 
they  lifted  up  the  body  and  carried  it  into  the  other  house.  With 
out  asking  him,  the  priest  went  for  everything  needful  to  the 
church,  while  the  village  elder  ran  to  the  village  to  send  off  a  cart 
and  horse  to  the  town.  Even  Anna  Martinovna  did  not  venture 
to  use  her  ordinary  imperious  tone  in  ordering  the  samovar  to  be 
brought,  "for  hot  water,  to  wash  the  deceased."  Her  orders  were 
more  like  an  entreaty,  and  she  was  answered  rudely.  .  .  . 

I  was  absorbed  all  the  while  by  the  question:  What  was  it 
exactly  he  wanted  to  say  to  his  daughter?  Did  he  want  to  forgive 
her  or  to  curse  her?  Finally  I  decided  that  it  was — forgiveness. 

Three  days  later  the  funeral  of  Martin  Petrovitch  took  place. 
The  cost  of  the  ceremony  was  undertaken  by  my  mother,  who 
was  deeply  grieved  at  his  death,  and  gave  orders  that  no  expense 
was  to  be  spared.  She  did  not  herself  go  to  the  church,  because 
she  was  unwilling,  as  she  said,  to  set  eyes  on  those  two  vile 
hussies  and  that  nasty  little  Jew.  But  she  sent  Kvitsinsky,  me, 
and  Zhitkov,  though  from  that  time  forward  she  always  spoke 
of  the  latter  as  a  regular  old  woman.  Souvenir  she  did  not  admit 
to  her  presence,  and  was  furious  with  him  for  long  after,  saying 
that  he  was  the  murderer  of  her  friend.  He  felt  his  disgrace 
acutely;  he  was  continually  running,  on  tiptoe,  up  and  down  the 
room,  next  to  the  one  where  my  mother  was;  he  gave  himself  up 
to  a  sort  of  scared  and  abject  melancholy,  shuddering  and  mutter 
ing,  "D'rectly!" 

In  church,  and  during  the  procession,  Sletkin  struck  me  as 
having  recovered  his  self-possession.  He  gave  directions  and 
bustled  about  in  his  old  way,  and  kept  a  greedy  lookout  that  not 
a  superfluous  farthing  should  be  spent,  though  his  own  pocket 
was  not  in  question.  Maximka,  in  a  new  Cossack  dress,  also  a 
present  from  my  mother,,  gave  vent  to  such  tenor  notes  in  the 
choir  that  certainly  no  one  could  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  deceased.  Both  the  sisters  were 
duly  attired  in  mourning,  but  they  seemed  more  stupefied  than 
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grieved,  especially  Evlampia.  Anna  wore  a  meek,  Lenten  air, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  weep,  and  was  continually  passing  her 
handsome  thin  hand  over  her  hair  and  cheek.  Evlampia  seemed 
deep  in  thought  all  the  time.  The  universal,  unbending  aliena 
tion,  condemnation,  which  I  had  noticed  on  the  day  of  Harlov's 
death,  I  detected  now  too  on  the  faces  of  all  the  people  in  the 
church,  in  their  actions  and  their  glances,  but  still  more  grave 
and,  as  it  were,  impersonal  It  seemed  as  though  all  those  people 
felt  that  the  sin  into  which  the  Harlov  family  had  fallen — this 
great  sin — had  gone  now  before  the  presence  of  the  one  righteous 
Judge,  and  that  for  that  reason  there  was  no  need  now  for  them 
to  trouble  themselves  and  be  indignant.  They  prayed  devoutly 
for  the  soul  of  the  dead  man,  whom  in  life  they  had  not  specially 
liked,  whom  they  had  feared  indeed.  Very  abruptly  had  death 
overtaken  him. 

"And  it's  not  as  though  he  had  been  drinking  heavily,  brother," 
said  one  peasant  to  another,  in  the  porch. 

"Nay,  without  drink  he  was  drunken  indeed,"  responded  the 
other. 

"He  was  cruelly  wronged,"  the  first  peasant  repeated  the 
phrase  that  summed  it  up. 

"Cruelly  wronged,"  the  others  murmured  after  him. 

"The  deceased  was  a  hard  master  to  you,  wasn't  he?"  I  asked 
a  peasant,  whom  I  recognized  as  one  of  Harlov's  serfs. 

"He  was  a  master,  certainly,"  answered  the  peasant,  "but 
still  .  .  .  he  was  cruelly  wronged !" 

"Cruelly  wronged,"  ...  I  heard  again  in  the  crowd. 

At  the  grave,  too,  Evlampia  stood,  as  it  were,  lost.  Thoughts 
were  torturing  her  .  .  .  bi.tter  thoughts.  I  noticed  that  Sletkin, 
who  several  times  addressed  some  remark  to  her,  she  treated  as 
she  had  once  treated  Zhitkov,  and  worse  still. 

Some  days  later  there  was  a  rumor  all  over  our  neighborhood, 
that  Evlampia  Martinovna  had  left  the  home  of  her  fathers  for 
ever,  leaving  all  the  property  that  came  to  her  to  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  and  only  taking  some  hundreds  of  roubles.  .  .  . 
"So  Anna's  bought  her  out,  it  seems!"  remarked  my  mother, 
"but  you  and  L,  certainly,"  she  added,  addressing  Zhitkov,  with 
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whom  she  was  playing  piquet— he  took  Souvenir's  place— "are 
not  skilful  hands!"  Zhitkov  looked  dejectedly  at  his  mighty 
palms.  .  .  .  "Hands  like  that!  Not  skilful !"  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  himself.  .  .  . 

Soon  after  my  mother  and  I  went  to  live  in  Moscow,  and 
many  years  passed  before  it  was  my  lot  to  behold  Martin  Petro- 
vitch's  daughters  again. 

XXX 

But  I  did  see  them  again.  Anna  Martinovna  I  came  across  in 
the  most  ordinary  way. 

After  my  mother's  death  I  paid  a  visit  to  our  village,  where  I 
had  not  been  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  there  I  received  an 
invitation  from  the  mediator  (at  that  time  the  process  of  settling 
the  boundaries  between  the  peasants  and  their  former  owners 
was  taking  place  over  the  whole  of  Russia  with  a  slowness  not 
yet  forgotten)  to  a  meeting  of  the  other  landowners  of  our  neigh 
borhood,  to  be  held  on  the  estate  of  the  widow  Anna  Sletkin. 
The  news  that  my  mother's  "nasty  little  Jew,"  with  the  prune- 
colored  eyes,  no  longer  existed  in  this  world,  caused  me,  I  confess, 
no  regret  whatever.   But  it  was  interesting  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
widow.     She  had  the  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  first- 
rate  manager.   And  so  it  proved;  her  estate  and  homestead  and 
the  house  itself  (I  could  not  help  glancing  at  the  roof;  it  was  an 
iron  one)  all  turned  out  to  be  in  excellent  order;  everything  was 
neat,   clean,   tidied-up,  where  needful— painted,  as  though  its 
mistress  were  a  German.    Anna  Martinovna  herself,  of  course, 
looked  older.    But  the  peculiar,  cold,  and,  as  it  were,  wicked 
charm  which  had  once  so  fascinated  me  had  not  altogether  left 
her.    She  was  dressed  in  rustic  fashion,  but  elegantly.    She  re 
ceived  us,  not  cordially— that  word  was  not  applicable  to  her— 
but  courteously,  and  on  seeing  me,  a  witness  of  that  fearful  scene, 
not  an  eyelash  quivered.   She  made  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
my  mother,  nor  her  father,  nor  her  sister,  nor  her  husband. 

^She  had  two  daughters,  both  very  pretty,  slim  young  things, 
with  charming  little  faces,  and  a  bright  and  friendly  expression 
in  their  blatk  eyes,  There  was  a  son,  too,  a  little  like  his  father, 
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but  still  a  boy  to  be  proud  of!  During  the  discussions  between 
the  landowners  Anna  Martinovna's  attitude  was  composed  and 
dignified;  she  showed  no  sign  of  being  specially  obstinate,  nor 
specially  grasping.  But  none  had  a  truer  perception  of  their  own 
interests  than  she  of  hers;  none  could  more  convincingly  expound 
and  defend  their  rights.  All  the  laws  "pertinent  to  the  case/' 
even  the  Minister's  circulars,  she  had  thoroughly  mastered.  She 
spoke  little,  and  in  a  quiet  voice,  but  every  word  she  uttered  was 
to  the  point.  It  ended  in  our  all  signifying  our  agreement  to  all 
her  demands,  and  making  concessions,  which  we  could  only 
marvel  at  ourselves.  On  our  way  home,  some  of  the  worthy  land 
owners  even  used  harsh  words  of  themselves;  they  all  hummed 
and  hawed,  and  shook  their  heads. 

"Ah,  she's  got  brains,  that  woman!"  said  one. 

"A  tricky  baggage!"  put  in  another  less  delicate  proprietor. 
"Smooth  in  word,  but  cruel  in  deed!" 

"And  a  screw  into  the  bargain!"  added,  a  third;  "not  a  glass 
of  vodka  nor  a  morsel  of  caviare  for  us — what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"What  can  one  expect  of  her?"  suddenly  croaked  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  silent  till  then,  "every  one  knows  she  poisoned 
her  husband!" 

To  my  astonishment,  nobody  thought  fit  to  controvert  this 
awful  and  certainly  unfounded  charge!  I  was  the  more  surprised 
at  this,  as,  in  spite  of  the  slighting  expressions  I  have  reported, 
all  of  them  felt  respect  for  Anna  Martinovna,  not  excluding  the 
indelicate  landowner.  As  for  the  mediator,  he  waxed  positively 
eloquent. 

"Put  her  on  a  throne,"  he  exclaimed,  "she'd  be  another 
Semiramis  or  Catherine  the  Second!  The  discipline  among  her 
peasants  is  a  perfect  model  .  .  .  The  education  of  her  children 
is  model!  What  a  head!  What  brains!" 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  Semiramis  and  Catherine, 
there  was  no  doubt  Anna  Martinovna  was  living  a  very  happy 
life.  Ease,  inward  and  external,  the  pleasant  serenity  of  spiritual 
health,  seemed  the  very  atmosphere  about  herself,  her  family, 
all  her  surroundings.  How  far  she  had  deserved  such  happiness 
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.  .  .  that  is  another  question.  Such  questions,  though,  are  only 
propounded  in  youth.  Everything  in  the  world,  good  and  bad, 
comes  to  man,  not  through  his  deserts,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  as  yet  unknown  but  logical  laws  which  I  will  not  take  upon 
myself  to  indicate,  though  I  sometimes  fancy  I  have  a  dim 
perception  of  them. 

XXXI 

I  questioned  the  mediator  about  Evlampia  Martinovna,  and 
learnt  that  she  had  been  lost  sight  of  completely  ever  since  she 
left  home,  and  probably  "had  departed  this  life  long  ago." 

So  our  worthy  mediator  expressed  himself  .  .  .  but  I  am  con 
vinced  that  I  have  seen  Evlampia,  that  I  have  come  across  her. 
This  was  how  it  was. 

Four  years  after  my  interview  with  Anna  Martinova,  I  was 
.  spending  the  summer  at  Murino,  a  little  hamlet  near  Petersburg, 
a  well-known  resort  of  summer  visitors  of  the  middle  class.  The 
shooting  was  pretty  decent  about  Murino  at  that  time,  and  I 
used  to  go  out  with  my  gun  almost  every  day.  I  had  a  companion 
on  my  expeditions,  a  man  of  the  tradesman  class,  called  Vikulov, 
a  very  sensible  and  good-natured  fellow;  but,  as  he  said  of  himself, 
of  no  position  whatever.  This  man  had  been  simply  everywhere, 
and  everything!  Nothing  could  astonish  him,  he  knew  everything 
— but  he  cared  for  nothing  but  shooting  and  wine.  Weil,  one  day 
we  were  on  our  way  home  to  Murino,  and  we  chanced  to  pass  a 
solitary  house,  standing  at  the  crossroads,  and  enclosed  by  a 
high,  close  paling.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  house, 
and  every  time  it  excited  my  curiosity.  There  was  something 
about  it  mysterious,  locked-up,  grimly  dumb,  something  sug 
gestive  of  a  prison  or  a  hospital.  Nothing  of  it  could  be  seen  from 
the  road  but  its  steep,  dark,  red-painted  roof.  There  was  only 
one  pair  of  gates  in  the  whole  fence;  and  these  seemed  fastened 
and  never  opened.  No  sound  came  from  the  other  side  of  them. 
For  all  that,  we  felt  that  some  one  was  certainly  living  in  the 
house;  it  had  not  at  all  the  air  of  a  deserted  dwelling.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  about  it  was  stout,  and  tight,  and  strong, 
as  if  it  would  stand  a  siege! 
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"What  is  that  fortress?"  I  asked  my  companion.  "Don't  you 
know?" 

Vikulov  gave  a  sly  wink.  "A  fine  building,  eh?  The  police 
captain  of  these  parts  gets  a  nice  little  income  out  of  it!" 

"How's  that?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  You've  heard,  I  daresay,  of  the  Flagellant 
dissenters — that  do  without  priests,  you  know?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it's  there  that  their  chief  mother  lives." 

"A  woman?" 

"Yes — the  mother;  a  mother  of  God,  they  say." 

"Nonsense!" 

"I  tell  you,  it  is  so.  She  is  a  strict  one,  they  say.  .  .  .  A  regular 
commander-in-chief!  She  rules  over  thousands!  I'd  take  her, 
and  all  these  mothers  of  God  .  .  .  But  what's  the  use  of  talking?" 

He  called  his  Pegashka,  a  marvelous  dog,  with  an  excellent 
scent,  but  with  no  notion  of  setting.  Vikulov  was  obliged  to  tie 
her  hind  paws  to  keep  her  from  running  so  furiously. 

His  words  sank  into  my  memory.  I  sometimes  went  out  of  my 
way  to  pass  by  the  mysterious  house.  One  day  I  had  just  got 
up  to  it,  when  suddenly — wonderful  to  relate! — a  bolt  grated  in 
the  gates,  a  key  creaked  in  the  lock,  then  the  gates  themselves 
slowly  parted,  there  appeared  a  large  horse's  head,  with  a  plaited 
forelock  under  a  decorated  yoke,  and  slowly  there  rolled  into  the 
road  a  small  cart,  like  those  driven  by  horse-dealers  and  higglers. 
On  the  leather  cushion  of  the  cart,  near  to  me,  sat  a  peasant  of 
about  thirty,  of  a  remarkably  handsome  and  attractive  appear 
ance,  in  a  neat  black  smock,  and  a  black  cap,  pulled  down  low 
on  his  forehead.  He  was  carefully  driving  the  well-fed  horse, 
whose  sides  were  as  broad  as  a  stove.  Beside  the  peasant,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  cart,  sat  a  tall  woman,  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 
Her  head  was  covered  by  a  costly  looking  black  shawl.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  short  jerkin  of  dove-colored  velvet,  and  a  dark  blue 
merino  skirt;  her  white  hands  she  held  discreetly  clasped  on  her 
bosom.  The  cart  turned  on  the  road  to  the  left,  and  brought  the 
woman  within  two  paces  of  me;  she  turned  her  head  a  little,  and 
I  recognized  Evlampia  Harlov.  I  knew  her  at  once,  I  did  not 
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doubt  for  one  instant,  and  indeed  no  doubt  was  possible;  eyes 
like  hers,  and  above  all  that  cut  of  the  lips — haughty  and  sensual 
— I  had  never  seen  in  any  one  else.  Her  face  had  grown  longer 
and  thinner,  the  skin  was  darker,  here  and  there  lines  could  be 
discerned;  but,  above  all,  the  expression  of  the  face  was  changed! 
It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  in  words  to  the  self-confidence,  the 
sternness,  the  pride  it  had  gained!  Not  simply  the  serenity  of 
power — the  satiety  of  power  was  visible  in  every  feature.  The 
careless  glance  she  cast  at  me  told  of  long  years  of  habitually 
meeting  nothing  but  reverent,  unquestioning  obedience.  That 
woman  clearly  lived  surrounded,  not  by  worshippers,  but  by 
slaves.  She  had  clearly  forgotten  even  the  time  when  any  com 
mand,  any  desire  of  hers,  was  not  carried  out  at  the  instant!  I 
called  her  loudly  by  her  name  and  her  father's;  she  gave  a  faint 
start,  looked  at  me  a  second  time,  not  with  alarm,  but  with  con 
temptuous  wrath,  as  though  asking:  "Who  dares  to  disturb  me?" 
and  barely  parting  her  lips,  uttered  a  word  of  command.  The 
peasant  sitting  beside  her  started  forward,  with  a  wave  of  his 
arm  struck  the  horse  with  the  reins — the  horse  set  off  at  a  strong, 
rapid  trot,  and  the  cart  disappeared. 

Since  then  I  have  not  seen  Evlampia  again.  In  what  way 
Martin  Petrovitch's  daughter  came  to  be  a  Holy  Virgin  in  the 
Flagellant  sect  I  cannot  imagine.  But,  who  knows,  very  likely 
she  has  founded  a  sect  which  will  be  called — or  even  now  is  called 
— after  her  name,  the  Evlampieshtchin  sect  ?  Anything  may  be, 
anything  may  come  to  pass. 

And  so  this  is  what  I  had  to  tell  you  of  my  Lear  of  the  Steppes, 
of  his  family  and  his  doings. 

The  story-teller  ceased,  and  we  talked  a  little  longer,  and  then 
parted,  each  to  his  home. 


THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  FUTURE 

BY  HENRY  JAMES  (1843-1916) 


WE  HAD  been  talking  about  the  masters  who  had  achieved 
but  a  single  masterpiece — the  artists  and  poets  who  but 
once  in  their  lives  had  known  the  divine  afflatus  and  touched  the 
high  level  of  perfection.  Our  host  had  shown  us  a  charming  little 
cabinet  picture  by  a  painter  whose  name  we  had  never  heard  and 
who,  after  this  single  spasmodic  bid  for  fame,  had  appeared  to 
relapse  into  obscurity  and  mediocrity.  There  was  some  discussion 
as  to  the  frequency  of  this  inconsequence;  during  which  I  noted 

H sit  silent,  finishing  his  cigar  with  a  meditative  air  and 

looking  at  the  picture,  which  was  being  handed  round  the  table. 
"I  don't  know  how  common  a  case  it  is,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  Fve 
seen  it.  Pve  known  a  poor  fellow  who  painted  his  one  masterpiece, 
and  who" — he  added  with  a  smile — "didn't  even  paint  that.  He 

made  his  bid  for  fame  and  missed  it."   We  all  knew  H for  a 

clever  man  who  had  seen  much  of  men  and  manners  and  had  a 
great  stock  of  reminiscences.  Some  one  immediately  questioned 
him  further,  and  while  I  was  engrossed  with  the  raptures  of  my 
neighbor  over  the  precious  object  in  circulation  he  was  induced 
to  tell  his  tale.  If  I  were  to  doubt  whether  it  would  bear  repeating 
I  should  only  have  to  remember  how  that  charming  woman  our 
hostess,  who  had  left  the  table,  ventured  back,  in  rustling  rose- 
color,  to  pronounce  our  lingering  a  want  of  gallantry,  and,  then 
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finding  us  under  the  spell,  sank  into  her  chair  in  spite  of  our  cigars 
and  heard  the  story  out  so  graciously  that  when  the  catastrophe 
was  reached  she  glanced  across  and  showed  me  a  tear  in  each  of 
her  beautiful  eyes. 

It  relates  to  my  youth  and  to  Italy:    two  very  fine  things! 

(H began.)  I  had  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Florence  and, 

while  I  finished  my  bottle  of  wine  at  supper,  had  fancied  that, 
tired  traveler  though  I  was,  I  might  pay  such  a  place  a  finer 
compliment  than  by  going  vulgarly  to  bed.  A  narrow  passage 
wandered  darkly  away  out  of  the  little  square  before  my  hotel 
and  looked  as  if  it  bored  into  the  heart  of  Florence.  I  followed  it 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  emerged  upon  a  great  piazza  filled 
only  with  the  mild  autumn  moonlight.  Opposite  rose  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  like  some  huge  civic  fortress,  with  the  great  bell-tower 
springing  from  its  embattled  verge  even  as  a  mountain-pine  from 
the  edge  of  a  cliff.  At  the  base,  in  the  great  projected  shadow, 
gleamed  certain  dim  sculptures  which  I  wonderingly  approached. 
One  of  the  images,  on  the  left  of  the  palace  door,  was  a  magnificent 
colossus  who  shone  through  the  dusky  air  like  a  sentinel  roused 
by  some  alarm  and  in  whom  I  at  once  recognized  Michelangelo's 
famous  David.  I  turned  with  a  certain  relief  from  his  heroic 
sinister  strength  to- a  slender  figure  in  bronze  poised  beneath  the 
high-light  loggia  which  opposes  the  free  and  elegant  span  of  its 
arches  to  the  dead  masonry  of  the  palace;  a  figure  supremely 
shapely  and  graceful,  markedly  gentle  almost,  in  spite  of  his  hold 
ing  out  with  his  light  nervous  arm  the  snaky  head  of  the  slaugh 
tered  Gorgon.  His  name — as,  unlike  the  great  David,  he  still 
stands  there — is  Perseus,  and  you  may  read  his  story  not  in  the 
Greek  mythology  but  in  the  memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Glancing  from  one  of  these  fine  fellows  to  the  other,  I  probably 
uttered  some  irrepressible  commonplace  of  praise,  for,  as  if  pro 
voked  by  my  voice,  a  man  rose  from  the  steps  of  the  loggia,  where 
he  had  been  sitting  in  the  shadow,  and  addressed  me  in  proper 
English — a  small,  slim  personage  clad  in  some  fashion  of  black 
velvet  tunic  (as  it  seemed)  and  with  a  mass  of  auburn  hair,  which 
shimmered  in  the  moonlight,  escaping  from  a  little  beretto  of  the 
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cinquecento.  In  a  tone  of  the  most  insinuating  deference  he  pro 
ceeded  to  appeal  to  me  for  my  "impressions/3  He  was  romantic, 
fantastic,  slightly  unreal.  Hovering  in  that  consecrated  neigh 
borhood  he  might  have  passed  for  the  genius  of  aesthetic  hospi 
tality — if  the  genius  of  aesthetic  hospitality  wasn't  commonly 
some  shabby  little  custode  who  flourishes  a  calico  pocket-handker 
chief  and  openly  resents  the  divided  franc.  This  analogy  was  made 
none  the  less  complete  by  his  breaking  into  discourse  as  I  threw 
myself  diffidently  back  upon  silence. 

"I've  known  Florence  long,  Sir,  but  I've  never  known  her  so 
lovely  as  tonight.   It's  as  if  the  ghosts  of  her  past  were  abroad  in 
the  empty  streets.  The  present  is  sleeping;  the  past  hovers  about 
us  like  a  dream  made  visible.   Fancy  the  old  Florentines  strolling 
up  in  couples  to  pass  judgment  on  the   last   performance   of 
Michel,  of  Benvenuto!    We  should  come  in  for  a  precious  lesson 
if  we  might  overhear  what  they  say.    The  plainest  burgher  of 
them,  in  his  cap  and  gown,  had  a  taste  in  the  matter.   That  was 
the  prime  of  art,  sir.     The  sun  stood  high  in  heaven,  and  his 
broad  and  equal  blaze  made  the  darkest  places  bright  and  the 
dullest  eyes  clear.    We  live  in  the  evening  of  time.    We  grope  in 
the  gray  dusk,  carrying  each  our  poor  little  taper  of  selfish  and 
painful  wisdom,  holding  it  up  to  the  great  models  and  to  the  dim 
idea,  and  seeing  nothing  but  overwhelming  greatness  and  dimness. 
The  days  of  illumination  are  gone.  But  do  you  take  my  refreshing 
idea" — and  he  grew  suddenly  almost  familiar  in  this  visionary 
fervor — "my  idea  that  the  light  of  that  time  rests  upon  us  here 
for  an  hour?   I've  never  seen  the  David  so  grand,  the  Perseus  so 
fair!    Even  the  inferior  productions  of  John  of  Bologna  and  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli  seem  to  realize  the  artist's  dream.   I  feel  as  if 
the  moonlit  air  were  charged  with  the  secrets  of  the  masters,  and 
as  if,  standing  here  in  religious  attention,  we  might — well,  witness 
a  revelation!"   Perceiving  at  this  moment,  I  suppose,  my  halting 
comprehension   reflected   in  my  puzzled   face,   this   interesting 
rhapsodist  paused  and  blushed.    Then  with  a  melancholy  smile: 
"You  think  me  a  moon-struck  charlatan,  I  suppose.   It's  not  my 
habit  to  hang  about  the  piazza  and  pounce  upon  innocent  tourists. 
But  tonight,  I  confess,  I'm  under  the  charm.     And  then,  some 
how,  I  seemed  to  take  you  too  for  an  artist!" 
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"I'm  not  an  artist,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  as  you  must  understand 
the  term.  But  pray  make  no  apologies.  I  am  also  under  the 
charm,  and  your  eloquent  remarks,"  I  declared,  "have  only  deep 
ened  it/' 

"If  you're  not  an  artist  you're  worthy  to  be  one!"  he  returned 
with  flattering  frankness.  "A  young  man  who  arrives  at  Florence 
late  in  the  evening  and,  instead  of  going  prosaically  to  bed  or 
hanging  over  the  travelers'  book  at  his  hotel,  walks  forth  without 
loss  of  time  to  render  homage  to  these  blest  objects  is  a  young  man 
after  my  own  heart!" 

The  mystery  was  suddenly  solved;  my  friend  was  the  most 
characteristic  of  compatriots.  He  would  have  to  be  one  of  "us," 
of  the  famished  race — for  we  were  at  least  a  pair — to  take  the 
situation  so  to  heart.  "None  the  less  so,  I  trust/'  I  answered,  "if 
the  young  man  is  a  sordid  New  Yorker." 

"New  Yorkers  have  often  been  munificent  patrons  of  art!"  he 
answered  urbanely. 

For  a  moment  I  was  alarmed.  Was  his  irrepressible  passion 
mere  Yankee  enterprise? — was  he  simply  a  desperate  brother  of 
the  brush  who  had  posted  himself  here  to  extort  an  "order"  from 
a  sauntering  tourist?  But  I  wasn't  called  to  defend  myself.  A 
great  brazen  note  broke  suddenly  from  the  far-off  summit  of  the 
bell-tower  above  us  and  sounded  the  first  stroke  of  midnight.  My 
companion  started,  apologized  for  detaining  me  and  prepared  to 
retire.  But  he  seemed  to  offer  so  lively  a  promise  of  further  enter 
tainment  that  I  was  loth  to  part  with  him  and  suggested  we 
should  proceed  homeward  together.  He  cordially  assented;  so  we 
turned  out  of  the  Piazza,  passed  down  before  the  statued  arcade 
of  the  Uffizi  and  came  out  upon  the  Arno.  What  course  we  took  I 
hardly  remember,  but  we  roamed  far  and  wide  for  an  hour,  my 
companion  delivering  by  snatches  a  positively  moon-touched 
aesthetic  lecture.  I  listened  in  puzzled  fascination,  wondering  who 
the  deuce  he  might  be.  He  confessed  with  a  melancholy  but  all- 
respectful  headshake  to  an  origin  identical  with  my  own.  "We're 
the  disinherited  of  Art!  We're  condemned  to  be  superficial! 
We're  excluded  from  the  magic  circle!  The  soil  of  American 
perception  is  a  poor  little  barren  artificial  deposit!  Yes,  we're 
wedded  to  imperfection!  An  American,  to  excel,  has  just  ten 
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times  as  much  to  learn  as  a  European!  We  lack  the  deeper  sense! 
We  have  neither  taste  nor  tact  nor  force!  How  should  we  have 
them?  Our  crude  and  garish  climate,  our  silent  past,  our  deafen 
ing  present,  the  constant  pressure  about  us  of  unlovely  conditions, 
are  as  void  of  all  that  nourishes  and  prompts  and  inspires  the 
artist  as  my  sad  heart  is  void  of  bitterness  in  saying  so!  We  poor 
aspirants  must  live  in  perpetual  exile." 

"You  seem  fairly  at  home  in  exile,"  I  made  answer,  "and 
Florence  seems  to  me  a  very  easy  Siberia.  But  do  you  know  my 
own  thought?  Nothing  is  so  idle  as  to  talk  about  our  want  of  a 
nursing  air,  of  a  kindly  soil,  of  opportunity,  of  inspiration,  of  the 
things  that  help.  The  only  thing  that  helps  is  to  do  something 
fine.  There's  no  law  in  our  glorious  Constitution  against  that. 
Invent,  create,  achieve.  No  matter  if  you've  to  study  fifty  times 
as  much  as  one  of  these.  What  else, are  you  an  artist  for?  Be  you 
our  Moses,"  I  added,  laughing  and  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoul 
der,  "and  lead  us  out  of  the  house  of  bondage!" 

"Golden  words,  golden  words,  Young  Man!" — my  friend  rose 

to  it  beautifully.    "  'Invent,  create,  achieve'!    Yes,  that's  our 

business;  I  know  it  well.  Don't  take  me,  in  Heaven's  name,  for 

one  of  your  barren  complainers,  of  the  falsely  fastidious,  who  have 

neither  talent  nor  faith!   I'm  at  work!" — and  he  glanced  about 

him  and  lowered  his  voice  as  if  this  were  quite  a  peculiar  secret — 

"I'm  at  work  night  and  day.    I've  undertaken,  believe  me,  a 

creation.    I'm  no  Moses;  I'm  only  a  poor  patient  artist;  but  it 

would  be  a  fine  thing  if  I  were  to  cause  some  slender  stream  of 

beauty  to  flow  in  our  thirsty  land!   Don't  think  me  a  monster  of 

conceit,"  he  went  on  as  he  saw  me  smile  at  the  avidity  with  which 

he  adopted  my  illustration;  "I  confess  that  I  am  in  one  of  those 

moods  when  great  things  seem  possible!  This  is  one  of  my — shall 

I  say  inspired? — nights:  I  dream  waking!  When  the  south-wind 

blows  over  Florence  at  midnight  it  seems  to  coax  the  soul  from 

all  the  fair  things  locked  away  in  her  churches  and  galleries;  it 

comes  into  my  own  little  studio  with  the  moonlight;  it* sets  my 

heart  beating  too  deeply  for  rest.   You  see  I'm  always  adding  a 

thought  to  my  conception.    This  evening  I  felt  I  couldn't  sleep 

unless  I  had  communed  with  the  genius  of  Buonarotti!" 
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He  seemed  really  to  know  his  Florence  through  and  through 
and  had  no  need  to  tell  me  he  loved  her.  I  saw  he  was  an  old 
devotee  and  had  taken  her  even  from  the  first  to  his  heart.  "I 
owe  her  everything,"  he  put  it— "it's  only  since  I  came  here  that 
IVe  really  lived,  intellectually  and  aesthetically  speaking.  One 
by  one  all  profane  desires,  all  mere  wordly  aims,  have  dropped 
away  from  me  and  left  me  nothing  but  my  pencil,  my  little  note 
book" — he  tapped  his  breast-pocket — "and  the  worship  of  the 
pure  masters,  those  who  were  pure  because  they  were  innocent 
and  those  who  were  pure  because  they  were  strong!" 

"And  have  you  been  very  productive  all  this  time?"  I  found 
myself  too  interested  to  keep  from  asking. 

He  was  silent  a  while  before  replying.  "Not  in  the  vulgar 
sense!  IVe  chosen  never  to  manifest  myself  by  imperfection. 
The  good  in  every  performance  I've  reabsorbed  into  the  genera 
tive  force  of  new  creations;  the  bad — there's  always  plenty  of 
that — IVe  religiously  destroyed.  I  may  say  with  some  satisfac 
tion  that  I've  not  added  a  grain  to  the  rubbish  of  the  world.  As  a 
proof  of  my  conscientiousness" — and  he  stopped  short,  eyeing  me 
with  extraordinary  candor,  as  if  the  proof  were  to  be  overwhelming 
— "I've  never  sold  a  picture!  'At  least  no  merchant  traffics  in 
my  heart!'  Do  you  remember  that  divine  line  in  Browning?  My 
little  studio  has  never  been  profaned  by  superficial,  feverish,  mer 
cenary  work.  It's  a  temple  of  labor  but  of  leisure!  Art  is  long. 
If  we  work  for  ourselves  of  course  we  must  hurry.  If  we  work  for 
her  we  must  often  pause.  She  can  wait !" 

This  had  brought  us  to  my  hotel  door,  somewhat  to  my  relief, 
I  confess,  for  I  had  begun  to  feel  unequal  to  the  society  of  a  genius 
of  this  heroic  strain.  I  left  him,  however,  not  without  expressing 
a  friendly  hope  that  we  should  meet  again.  The  next  morning  my 
curiosity  had  not  abated;  I  was  anxious  to  see  him  by  common 
daylight.  I  counted  on  meeting  him  in  one  of  the  many  art- 
haunts  of  the  so  rich  little  city,  and  I  was  gratified  without  delay. 
I  found  him  in  the  course  of  the  morning  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Uffizi — that  little  treasure-chamber  of  world-famous  things.  He 
had  turned  his  back  on  the  Venus  de'  Medici  and,  with  his  arms 
resting  on  the  rail  that  protects  the  pictures  and  his  head  buried 
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in  his  hands,  was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  that  superb  neigh 
boring  triptych  of  Andrea  Mantegna — a  work  which  has  neither 
the  material  splendor  nor  the  commanding  force  of  some  of  its 
neighbors,  but  which,  glowing  there  with  the  loveliness  of  patient 
labor,  suits  possibly  a  more  constant  need  of  the  soul.  I  looked 
at  the  picture  for  some  time  over  his  shoulder;  at  last,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  he  turned  away  and  our  eyes  met.  As  he  recognized 
me  he  colored  for  the  consciousness  of  what  I  brought  back:  he 
recalled  perhaps  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  overnight. 
But  I  offered  him  my  hand  with  a  frankness  that  assured  him  I 
was  no  scoffer.  I  knew  him  by  his  great  nimbus  of  red  hair;  other 
wise  he  was  much  altered.  His  midnight  mood  was  over  and  he 
looked  as  haggard  as  an  actor  by  daylight.  He  was  much  older 
than  I  had  supposed  and  had  less  bravery  of  costume  and  attitude. 
He  seemed  quite  the  poor  patient  artist  he  had  proclaimed  him 
self,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  never  sold  a  picture  was  more  con 
ceivable  doubtless  than  commendable.  His  velvet  coat  was 
threadbare  and  his  short  slouched  hat,  of  an  antique  pattern, 
revealed  a  rustiness  that  marked  it  an  "original"  and  not  one  of 
the  picturesque  reproductions  that  members  of  his  craft  sometimes 
affect.  His  eye  was  mild  and  heavy,  and  his  expression  singularly 
gentle  and  acquiescent;  the  more  so  for  a  certain  pale  facial  spare- 
ness  which  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  refer  to  the  consuming  fire 
of  genius  or  to  a  meager  diet.  A  very  little  talk,  however,  cleared 
his  brow  and  brought  back  his  flow. 

"And  this  is  your  first  visit  to  these  enchanted  halls?"  he  cried. 
"Happy,  thrice  happy  youth!" — with  which,  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  he  prepared  to  lead  me  to  each  of  the  preeminent  works  in 
turn  and  show  me  the  flower  of  the  array.  Before  we  left  the 
Mantegna,  however,  I  felt  him  squeeze  me  and  give  it  a  loving 
look.  "He  was  not  in  a  hurry,"  he  murmured.  "He  knew  nothing 
of '  raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay3 !"  How  sound  a  critic  he  might 
have  been  didn't  seem  to  me  even  then  to  concern  me — it  so 
served  that  he  was  an  amusing  one;  overflowing  with  opinions  and 
theories,  sympathies  and  aversions,  with  disquisition  and  gossip 
and  anecdote.  He  inclined  more  than  I  approved  to  the  senti 
mental  proposition,  was  too  fond,  I  thought,  of  superfine  shades 
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and  of  discovering  subtle  intentions  and  extracting  quintessences. 
At  moments  too  he  plunged  into  the  sea  of  metaphysics  and 
floundered  a  while  in  waters  that  were  not  for  my  breasting.  But 
his  abounding  knowledge  and  frequent  felicities  told  a  touching  story 
of  long,  attentive  hours  in  all  such  worshipful  companies;  there 
was  a  reproach  to  my  wasteful  saunterings  in  his  systematic  and 
exhaustive  attack.  "There  are  two  moods,"  I  remember  his  say 
ing,  "in  which  we  may  walk  through  galleries — the  critical  and 
the  ideal.  They  seize  us  at  their  pleasure,  and  we  can  never  tell 
which  is  to  take  its  turn.  The  critical,  oddly,  is  the  genial  one,  the 
friendly,  the  condescending.  It  relishes  the  pretty  trivialities  of 
art,  its  vulgar  cleverness,  its  conscious  graces.  It  has  a  kindly 
greeting  for  anything  which  looks  as  if,  according  to  his  light,  the 
painter  had  enjoyed  doing  it — for  the  little  Dutch  cabbages  and 
kettles,  for  the  taper  fingers  and  breezy  mantles  of  late-coming 
Madonnas,  for  the  little  blue-hilled,  broken-bridged  pastoral 
classical  landscapes.  Then  there  are  the  days  of  fierce,  fastidious 
longing — solemn  church-feasts  of  the  taste  or  the  faith — when  all 
vulgar  effort  and  all  petty  success  is  a  weariness  and  everything 
but  the  best,  the  best  of  the  best,  disgusts.  In  these  hours  we're 
relentless  aristocrats  of  attitude.  We'll  not  take  Michel  for 
granted,  we'll  not  swallow  Raphael  whole!" 

The  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  is  not  only  rich  in  its  possessions,  but 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  that  fine  architectural  accident  or  privilege 
which  unites  it — with  the  breadth  of  river  and  city  between  them 
— to  the  princely  extent  of  the  Pitti.  The  Louvre  and  the  Vatican 
hardly  give  you  such  a  sense  of  sustained  enclosure  as  those  long 
passages  projected  over  street  and  stream  to  establish  an  inviolate 
transition  between  the  two  palaces  of  art.  We  paced  the  clear 
tunnel  in  which  those  precious  drawings  by  eminent  hands  hang 
chaste  and  gray  above  the  swirl  and  murmur  of  the  yellow  Arno, 
and  reached  the  grand-ducal,  the  palatial  saloons.  Grand-ducal 
as  they  are,  they  must  be  pronounced  imperfect  showrooms, 
since,  thanks  to  their  deepset  windows  and  their  massive  mould 
ings,  it  is  rather  a  broken  light  that  reaches  the  pictured  walls. 
But  here  the  masterpieces  hang  thick,  so  that  you  see  them  in  a 
deep,  diffused  luster  of  their  own.  And  the  great  chambers,  with 
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their  superb  dim  ceilings,  their  outer  wall  in  splendid  shadow  and 
the  somber  opposite  glow  of  toned  canvas  and  gleaming  gold, 
make  themselves  almost  as  fine  a  picture  as  the  Titians  and 
Raphaels  they  imperfectly  reveal.  We  lingered  briefly  before 
many  a  Raphael  and  Titian;  but  I  saw  my  friend  was  impatient 
and  I  suffered  him  at  last  to  lead  me  directly  to  the  goal  of  our 
journey — the  most  tenderly  fair  of  Raphael's  virgins,  the  Ma 
donna  of  the  Chair.  Of  all  the  fine  pictures  of  the  world,  it  was  to 
strike  me  at  once  as  the  work  with  which  criticism  has  least  to  do. 
None  betrays  less  effort,  less  of  the  mechanism  of  success  and  of 
the  irrepressible  discord  between  conception  and  result  that 
sometimes  faintly  invalidates  noble  efforts.  Graceful,  human, 
near  to  our  sympathies  as  it  is,  it  has  nothing  of  manner  of 
method,  nothing  almost  of  style;  it  blooms  there  in  a  softness  as 
rounded  and  as  instinct  with  harmony  as  if  it  were  an  immediate 
exhalation  of  genius.  The  figure  imposes  on  the  spectator  a  spell 
of  submission  which  he  scarce  knows  whether  he  has  given  to 
heavenly  purity  or  to  earthly  charm.  He  is  intoxicated  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  tenderest  blossom  of  maternity  that  ever  bloomed 
among  men. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  fine  picture,"  said  my  companion  after 
we  had  gazed  a  while  in  silence.  "I've  a  right  to  say  so,  for  I've 
copied  it  so  often  and  so  carefully  that  I  could  repeat  it  now  with 
my  eyes  shut.  Other  works  are  of  Raphael:  this  is  Raphael 
himself.  Others  you  can  praise,  you  can  qualify,  you  can  measure, 
explain,  account  for:  this  you  can  only  love  and  admire.  I  don't 
know  in  what  seeming  he  walked  here  below  ^yhile  this  divine 
mood  was  upon  him;  but  after  it  surely  he  could  do  nothing  but 
die — this  world  had  nothing  more  to  teach  him.  Think  of  it  a 
while,  my  friend,  and  you'll  admit  that  I'm  not  raving.  Think  of 
his  seeing  that  spotless  image  not  for  a  moment,  for  a  day,  in  a 
happy  dream  or  a  restless  fever-fit,  not  as  a  poet  in  a  five  minutes' 
frenzy — time  to  snatch  his  phrase  and  scribble  his  immortal 
stanza;  but  for  days  together,  while  the  slow  labor  of  the  brush 
went  on,  while  the  foul  vapors  of  life  interposed  and  the  fancy 
ached  with  tension,  fixed,  radiant,  distinct,  as  we  see  it  now! 
What  a  master,  certainly!  But  ah,  what  a  seer!" 
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" Don't  you  Imagine/'  I  fear  I  profanely  asked,  "that  he  had  a 
model,  and  that  some  pretty  young  woman " 

"As  pretty  a  young  woman  as  you  please!  It  doesn't  diminish 
the  miracle.  He  took  his  hint  of  course,  and  the  young  woman 
possibly  sat  smiling  before  his  canvas.  But  meanwhile  the 
painter's  idea  had  taken  wings.  No  lovely  human  outline  could 
charm  it  to  vulgar  fact.  He  saw  the  fair  form  made  perfect;  he 
rose  to  the  vision  without  tremor,  without  effort  of  wing;  he 
communed  with  it  face  to  face  and  resolved  into  finer  and  Idvelier 
truth  the  purity  which  completes  it  as  the  fragrance  completes 
the  rose.  That's  what  they  call  idealism;  the  word's  vastly 
abused,  but  the  thing's  good.  It's  my  own  creed  at  any  rate. 
Lovely  Madonna,  model  at  once  and  muse,  I  call  you  to  witness 
that  I  too  am  an  idealist!" 

"An  idealist  then" — and  I  really  but  wanted  to  draw  him 
further  out — "an  idealist  is  a  gentleman  who  says  to  Nature  in 
the  person  of  a  beautiful  girl:  'Go  to,  you're  all  wrong!  Your 
fine's  coarse,  your  bright's  dim,  your  grace  is  gaucherie.  This  is 
the  way  you  should  have  done  it!'  Isn't  the  chance  against  him?" 

He  turned  on  me  at  first  almost  angrily — then  saw  that  I  was 
but  sowing  the  false  to  reap  the  true.  "Look  at  that  picture," 
he  said,  "and  cease  your  irreverent  mockery!  Idealism  is  tkatl 
There's  no  explaining  it;  one  must  feel  the  flame.  It  says  nothing 
to  Nature,  or  to  any  beautiful  girl,  that  they  won't  both  forgive. 
It  says  to  the  fair  woman;  *  Accept  me  as  your  artist-friend,  lend 
me  your  beautiful  face,  trust  me,  help  me,  and  your  eyes  shall  be 
half  my  masterpiece/  No  one  so  loves  and  respects  the  rich  real 
ities  of  nature  as  the  artist  whose  imagination  intensifies  them.  He 
knows  what  a  fact  may  hold — whether  Raphael  knew,  you  may 
judge  by  his  inimitable  portrait,  behind  us  there,  of  Tommaso 
Inghirami — but  his  fancy  hovers  above  it  as  Ariel  in  the  play 
hovers  above  the  sleeping  prince.  There's  only  one  Raphael,  but 
an  artist  may  still  be  an  artist.  As  I  said  last  night,  the  days  of 
illumination  are  gone;  visions  are  rare;  we've  to  look  long  to  have 
them.  But  in  meditation  we  may  still  cultivate  the  ideal;  round 
it,  smooth  it,  perfect  it.  The  result,  the  result" — here  his  voice 
faltered  suddenly  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the 
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picture;  when  they  met  my  own  again  they  were  full  of  tears — 
"the  result  may  be  less  than  this,  but  still  it  may  be  good,  it 
may  be  greatT  he  cried  with  vehemence.  "It  may  hang  some 
where,  through  all  the  years,  in  goodly  company,  and  keep  the 
artist's  memory  warm.  Think  of  being  known  to  mankind  after 
some  such  fashion  as  this;  of  keeping  pace  with  the  restless  cen 
turies  and  the  changing  world;  of  living  on  and  on  in  the  cunning 
of  an  eye  and  a  hand  that  belong  to  the  dust  of  ages,  a  delight  and 
a  lawTO  remote  generations;  of  making  beauty  more  and  more  a 
force  and  purity  more  and  more  an  example!" 

"Heaven  forbid/'  I  smiled,  "that  I  should  take  the  wind  out  of 
your  sails!  But  doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  besides  being  strong 
in  his  genius  Raphael  was  happy  in  a  certain  good  faith  of  which 
weVe  lost  the  trick?  There  are  people,  I  know,  who  deny  that  his 
spotless  Madonnas  are  anything  more  than  pretty  blondes  of  that 
period,  enhanced  by  the  Raphaelesque  touch,  which  they  de 
clare  to  be  then  as  calculating  and  commercial  as  any  other.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  people's  religious  and  aesthetic  needs  went  arm  in 
arm,  and  there  was,  as  I  may  say,  a  demand  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  visible  and  adorable,  which  must  have  given  firmness  to 
the  artist's  hand.  I'm  afraid  there's  no  demand  ftow." 

My  friend  momentarily  stared — he  shivered  and  shook  his 
ears  under  this  bucketful  of  cold  water.  But  he  bravely  kept  up  his 
high  tone.  "There's  always  a  demand — that  ineffable  type  is  one 
of  the  eternal  needs  of  man's  heart;  only  pious  souls  long  for  it 
in  silence,  almost  in  shame.  Let  it  appear  and  their  faith  grows 
brave.  How  should  it  appear  in  this  corrupt  generation?  It 
can't  be  made  to  order.  It  could  indeed  when  the  order  came 
trumpet-toned  from  the  lips  of  the  Church  herself  and  was 
addressed  to  genius  panting  with  inspiration.  But  it  can  spring 
now  only  from  the  soil  of  passionate  labor  and  culture.  Do  you 
really  fancy  that  while  from  time  to  time  a  man  of  complete  artistic 
vision  is  born  into  the  world  such  an  image  can  perish?  The  man 
who  paints  it  has  painted  everything.  The  subject  admits  of 
every  perfection — form,  color,  expression,  composition.  It  can 
be  as  simple  as  you  please  and  yet  as  rich;  as  broad  and  free  and 
yet  as  full  of  delicate  detail.  Think  of  the  chance  for  flesh  in  the 
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little,  naked,  nestling  child,  irradiating  divinity;  of  the  chance  for 
drapery  in  the  chaste  and  ample  garment  of  the  mother.  Think 
of  the  great  story  you  compress  into  that  simple  theme.  Think 
above  all  of  the  mother's  face  and  its  ineffable  suggestiveness,  of 
the  mingled  burden  of  joy  and  trouble,  the  tenderness  turned 
to  worship  and  the  worship  turned  to  far-seeing  pity.  Then  look 
at  it  all  in  perfect  line  and  lovely  color,  breathing  truth  and 
beauty  and  mastery." 

"Anch'  io  son  pittore!"  I  laughed.  "Unless  I'm  mistaken  you 
have  a  masterpiece  on  the  stocks.  If  you  put  all  that  in  you'll  do 
more  than  Raphael  himself  did.  Let  me  know  when  your  pic 
ture's  finished,  and  wherever  in  the  wide  world  I  may  be  P1I  post 
back  to  Florence  and  pay  my  respects  to — the  Madonna  of  the 
future?' 

His  face,  at  this,  had  a  flush  of  consciousness,  and  he  seemed  to 
sigh  half  in  protest,  half  in  resignation.  "I  don't  often  mention 
my  picture  by  name.  I  detest  this  modern  custom  of  premature 
publicity.  A  great  work  needs  silence,  privacy,  mystery.  And 
tfien,  do  you  know,  people  are  so  cruel,  so  frivolous,  so  unabl§ 
to  imagine  a  man's  wishing  to  paint  a  Madonna  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  I've  been  laughed  at,  positively  laughed  at,  sir!" — and 
his  poor  guilty  blush  deepened.  "I  don't  know  what  has  prompted 
me  to  be  so  frank  and  trustful  with  you.  You  look  as  if  you  wouldn't 
laugh  at  me.  My  dear  young  man"  — and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  arm — "I'm  worthy  of  respect.  Whatever  my  limitations  may 
be  I'm  honest.  There's  nothing  grotesque  in  a  pure  ambition  or 
in  a  life  devoted  to  it." 

II 

There  was  something  so  admirably  candid  in  his  look  and 
tone  that  further  questions  seemed  to  savor  just  then  of 
indiscretion.  I  had  repeated  opportunity  to  put  as  many  as 
I  would,  however,  for  after  this  we  spent  much  time  together. 
Daily,  for  a  fortnight,  we  met  under  agreement  that  he  should  help 
me  to  intimacy  with  the  little  treasure-city.  He  knew  it  so  well 
and  had  studied  it  with  so  pious  a  patience,  he  was  so  deeply  versed 
.both  in  its  greater  and  its  minor  memories,  he  had  become  in 
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short  so  fond  and  familiar  a  Florentine,  that  he  was  an  ideal 
valet  de  place  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  leave  dryer  documents  at 
home  and  learn  what  I  wanted  from  his  lips  and  his  example.  He 
talked  of  Florence  as  a  devoted  old  lover  might  still  speak  of  an 
old  incomparable  mistress  who  remained  proof  against  time;  he 
liked  to  describe  how  he  had  lost  his  heart  to  her  at  first  sight. 
"It's  the  fashion  to  make  all  cities  of  the  feminine  gender,  but 
as  a  rule  it's  a  monstrous  mistake.  Is  Florence  of  the  same  sex 
as  New  York,  as  Chicago,  as  London,  as  Liverpool?  She's  the 
sole  perfect  lady  of  them  all;  one  feels  toward  her  as  some 
sensitive,  aspiring  youth  feels  to  some  beautiful  older  woman  with 
a  "history/  She  fills  you  with  a  presumptuous  gallantry."  This 
disinterested  passion  seemed  to  stand  my  friend  instead  of  the 
common  social  ties;  he  led  a  lonely  life  and  cared  for  nothing  but 
his  work.  I  was  duly  flattered  by  his  having  taken  my  unin- 
structed  years  into  his  favor  and  by  his  generous  sacrifice  of  pre 
cious  hours  to  my  society.  We  spent  them  in  historic  streets  and 
consecrated  nooks,  in  churches  and  convents  and  galleries,  spent 
them  above  all  in  study  of  those  early  paintings  in  which  Florence 
is  so  rich,  returning  ever  and  anon,  with  restless  sympathies,  to 
find  in  these  tender  blossoms  of  art  a  fragrance  and  savor  more 
precious  than  the  full-fruited  knowledge  of  the  later  works.  We 
lingered  often  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  we 
watched  Michelangelo's  dim-visaged  warrior  sit  like  some  awful 
Genius  of  Doubt  and  brood  behind  his  eternal  mask  upon  the 
mysteries  of  life.  We  stood  more  than  once  in  the  little  convent 
chambers  where  Fra  Angelico  wrought  as  if  an  angel  indeed  had 
held  his  hand,  and  gathered  that  sense  of  scattered  dews  and  early 
bird-notes  which  makes  an  hour  among  his  relics  resemble  a  morn 
ing  stroll  in  some  monkish  garden.  We  did  all  this  and  much 
more — wandered  into  obscure  shrines,  damp  courts  and  dusty 
palace-rooms,  in  quest  of  lingering  hints  of  fresco  and  lurking 
treasures  of  sculpture. 

I  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  my  companion's  remark 
able  singleness  of  purpose.  Everything  became  a  pretext  for  one 
of  his  high-flown  excursions.  Nothing  could  be  seen  or  said  that 
didn't  lead  him  sooner  or  later  to  a  glowing  discourse  on  the  true, 
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the  beautiful  and  the  good.  If  my  friend  was  not  a  genius  he  was 
certainly  a  natural  rhapsodist,  or  even  a  harmless  madman;  and 
I  found  the  play  of  his  temper,  his  humor  and  his  candid  and 
unworldly  character  as  quaint  as  if  he  had  been  a  creature  from 
another  planet.  He  seemed  indeed  to  know  very  little  of  this 
one,  and  lived  and  moved  altogether  in  his  boundless  province  of 
art.  A  creature  more  unsullied  by  the  accidents  of  life  it's  im 
possible  to  conceive,  and  I  sometimes  questioned  the  reality  of  an 
artistic  virtue,  an  aesthetic  purity,  on  which  some  profane  ex 
perience  hadn't  rubbed  off  a  little  more.  It  was  hard  to  have  to 
accept  him  as  of  our  own  hard-headed  stock;  but  after  all  there 
could  be  no  better  sign  of  his  American  star  than  the  completeness 
of  his  reaction  in  favor  of  vague  profits.  The  very  heat  of  his 
worship  was  a  mark  of  conversion;  those  born  within  sight  of 
the  temple  take  their  opportunities  more  for  granted.  He  had 
moreover  all  our  native  mistrust  for  intellectual  discretion  and 
our  native  relish  for  sonorous  superlatives.  As  a  critic  he  rather 
ignored  proportion  and  degree;  his  recognitions  had  a  generous 
publicity,  his  discriminations  were  all  discoveries.  The  small 
change  of  appreciation  seemed  to  him  in  fine  no  coin  for  a  gentle 
man  to  handle;  and  yet  with  all  this  overflow  of  opinion  and 
gesture  he  remained  in  himself  a  mystery.  His  professions  were 
practically,  somehow,  all  masks  and  screens,  and  his  personal 
allusions,  as  to  his  ambiguous  background,  mere  wavings  of  the 
dim  lantern.  He  was  modest  and  proud,  in  other  words,  and  never 
spoke  of  his  domestic  matters.  He  was  evidently  poor,  and  yet 
must  have  had  some  slender  independence,  since  he  could  afford 
to  make  so  merry  over  the  fact  that  his  culture  of  ideal  beauty 
had  never  brought  him  a  penny.  His  poverty,  I  supposed,  was 
his  motive  for  neither  inviting  me  to  his  lodging  nor  mentioning 
its  whereabouts.  We  met  either  in  some  public  place  or  at  my 
hotel,  where  I  entertained  him  as  freely  as  I  might  without  appear 
ing  to  be  prompted  by  charity.  He  appeared  for  the  most  part 
hungry,  and  this  was  his  nearest  approach  to  human  grossness. 
I  made  a  point  of  never  seeming  to  cross  a  certain  line  with  him, 
but,  each  time  we  met,  I  ventured  to  make  some  respectful  allusiq>n 
to  the  magnum  opus,  to  enquire,  if  I  might,  as  to  its1  health  and 
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progress.  "We're  getting  on,  with  the  Lord's  help,"  he  would  say 
with  a  bravery  that  never  languished;  "I  think  we  can't  be  said 
not  to  be  doing  well  You  see  I've  the  grand  advantage  that  I  lose 
no  time.  These  hours  I  spend  with  you  are  pure  profit.  They 
bring  me  in  a  harvest  of  incentives.  Just  as  the  truly  religious 
soul  is  always  at  worship  the  genuine  artist  is  always  in  labor. 
He  takes  his  property  wherever  he  finds  it — he  learns  some  pre 
cious  secret  from  every  object  that  stands  up  in  the  light.  If  you 
but  knew — in  connection  with  something  to  be  done — of  the 
rapture  of  observing  and  remembering,  of  applying  one's  notes. 
I  take  in  at  every  glance  some  hint  for  light,  for  color,  for  style. 
When  I  get  home  I  pour  out  my  treasures  into  the  lap  of  my 
Madonna.  Oh,  Pm  not  idle!  Nulla  dies  sine  line  a" 

III 

I  had  been  introduced  meanwhile  to  an  American  lady  whose 
drawing-room  had  long  formed  an  attractive  place  of  reunion  for 
strangers  of  supposed  distinction.  She  lived  on  a  fourth  floor  and 
was  not  rich;  but  she  offered  her  visitors  very  good  tea,  little  cakes 
at  option  and  conversation  not  quite  to  match.  Her  conversation 
had  mainly  a  high  aesthetic  pitch,  for  Mrs.  Coventry  was  fa 
mously  "  artistic."  Her  apartment  wasa  sort  of  miniature  Pitti 
Palace.  She  possessed  " early  masters"  by  the  dozen — a  cluster 
of  Peruginos  in  her  dining-room,  a  Giotto  in  her  boudoir,  an  Andrea 
del  Sarto  over  her  drawing-room  chimney-piece.  Surrounded  by 
these  treasures  and  by  innumerable  bronzes,  mosaics,  majolica 
dishes,  and  little  worm-eaten  diptychs  covered  with  angular  saints 
on  gilded  backgrounds,  she  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  social  high- 
priestess  of  the  arts.  She  always  wore  on  her  bosom  a  huge,  if 
reduced,  copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola.  Gaining  her  ear 
quietly  one  evening  I  asked  her  whether  she  knew  among  our 
compatriots  in  the  place  a  certain  eccentric  but  charmi'ng  Mr. 
Theobald. 

"Know  him,  know  poor  Theobald?" — her  answer  was  as  pub 
lic  as  if  I  had  owed  it  to  the  bell-crier.  "All  Florence  knows 
lim,  his  flame-colored  locks,  his  black  velvet  coat,  his  intermi- 
lable  harangues  on  the  Beautiful  and  his  wondrous  Madonna  that 
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mortal  eye  has  never  seen  and  that  mortal  patience  has  quite 
given  up  expecting." 

"Really/'  I  asked,  "you  don't  believe  in  his  wondrous  Ma 
donna?" 

"My  dear,  ingenuous  youth,"  rejoined  my  shrewd  friend,  "has 
he  made  a  convert  of  you?  Well,  we  all  believed  in  him  once;  he 
came  down  upon  Florence — that  is  on  our  little  colony  here — and 
took  the  town  by  storm.  Another  Raphael,  at  the  very  least,  had 
been  born  among  men,  and  our  poor,  dear,  barbarous  country 
was  to  have  the  credit  of  him.  Hadn't  he  the  very  hair  of  Raphael 
flowing  down  on  his  shoulders?  The  hair,  alas — it's  his  difficulty 
— appears  to  have  to  do  duty  for  the  head!  We  swallowed  him 
whole,  however;  we  hung  on  his  lips  and  proclaimed  his  genius 
from  the  housetops.  The  women  were  dying  to  sit  to  him  for 
their  portraits  and  be  made  immortal  like  Leonardo's  Gioconda. 
We  decided  that  his  manner  was  a  good  deal  like  Leonardo's — 
6 esoteric'  and  indescribable  and  fascinating.  Well,  it  has  all 
remained  esoteric,  and  nobody  can  describe  what  nobody  has  ever 
seen.  The  months,  the  years  have  passed  and  the  miracle  has 
hung  fire;  our  master  has  never  produced  his  masterpiece.  He  has 
passed  hours  in  the  galleries  and  churches,  posturing,  musing  and 
gazing;  he  has  talked  more  about  his  subject — about  every  sub 
ject — than  any  human  being  before  has  ever  talked  about  any 
thing,  but  has  never  put  brush  to  canvas.  We  had  all  subscribed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  great  performance;  but  as  it  never  came  off 
people  began  to  ask  for  their  money  again.  I  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  faithful;  I  carried  devotion  so  far  as  to  sit  to  him  for  my  head. 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  horrible  creature  he  made  of  me  you'd 
recognize  that  even  a  woman  with  no  more  vanity  than  will  tie  her 
bonnet  straight  must  have  cooled  off  then.  The  man  didn't 
know  the  very  alphabet  of  drawing.  His  strong  point,  he  in 
timated,  was  his  sentiment;  but  is  it  a  consolation,  when  one  has 
been  painted  a  fright,  to* know  that  the  man  has  particularly  en 
joyed  doing  it?  One  by  one,  I  confess,  we  fell  away  from  the  faith, 
and  Mr.  Theobald  didn't  lift  his  little  finger  to  preserve  us.  At  the 
first  hint  that  we  were  tired  of  waiting  and  that  we  should  like  the 
show  to  begin  he  was  off  in  a  huff.  *  Great  work  requires  time, 
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contemplation,  privacy,  mystery!  0  ye  of  little  faith!'  We  an 
swered  that  we  didn't  insist  on  a  great  work;  that  the  five-act 
tragedy  might  come  at  his  convenience;  that  we  merely  asked  for 
something  to  keep  us  from  yawning,  some  light  little  lever  de 
rideau.  On  that  the  poor  dear  man  took  his  stand  as  a  genius 
misconceived  and  persecuted,  a  martyr  to  his  opinions,  and  washed 
his  hands  of  us  from  that  hour!  No,  I  believe  he  does  me  the 
honor  to  consider  me  the  head  and  front  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
to  nip  his  glory  in  the  bud — a  bud  that  has  taken  twenty  years  to 
blossom.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  me,  and  he'll  tell  you  I'm  a  horribly 
ugly  old  woman  who  has  vowed  his  destruction  because  he  doesn't 
see  his  way  to  paint  her  in  the  style  of  Titian's  Flora.  I'm  afraid 
that  since  then  he  has  had  none  but  chance  followers,  innocent 
strangers  like  yourself,  who  have  taken  him  at  his  word.  The 
mountain's  still  in  labor;  I  haven't  heard  that  the  mouse  has  been 
born.  I  pass  him  once  in  a  while  in  the  galleries,  and  he  fixes  his 
great  dark  eyes  on  me  with  a  sublimity  of  indifference,  as  if  I 
were  a  bad  copy  of  a  Sassoferrato!  It's  ever  so  long  now  since  I 
heard  that  he  was  making  studies  for  a  Madonna  who  was  to  be  a 
resume  of  ail  the  other  Madonnas  of  the  Italian  school — like  that 
antique  Venus  who  borrowed  a  nose  from  one  great  image  and  an 
ankle  from  another.  It's  certainly  a  grand  idea.  The  parts  may 
be  fine,  but  when  I  think  of  my  unhappy  portrait  I  tremble  for 
the  whole.  He  has  communicated  this  trouvaille,  under  pledge  of 
solemn  secrecy,  to  fifty  chosen  spirits,  to  every  one  he  has  ever 
•  been  able  to  buttonhole  for  five  minutes.  I  suppose  he  wants  to 
get  an  order  for  it,  and  he's  not  to  blame;  for  goodness  knows  how 
he  lives.  I  see  by  your  blush" — my  friend  freely  proceeded — 
"that  you've  been  honored  with  his  confidence.  You  needn't  be 
ashamed,  my  dear  young  man;  a  man  of  your  age  is  none  the 
worse  for  a  certain  generous  credulity.  Only  allow  me  this  word 
of  advice:  keep  your  credulity  out  of  your  pockets!  Don't  pay 
for  the  picture  till  it's  delivered.  You  haven't  been  treated  to  a 
peep  at  it,  I  imagine?  No  more  have  your  fifty  predecessors  in  the 
faith.  There  are  people  who  doubt  there's  any  picture  to  be  seen. 
I  shouldn't  myself  be  surprised  if,  when  one  runs  him  to  earth, 
one  finds  scarce  more  than  in  that  terrible  little  tale  of  Balzac's — 
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a  mere  mass  of  incoherent  scratches  and  daubs,  a  jumble  of  dead 
paint!" 

I  listened  to  this  bold  sketch  in  silent  wonder.  It  had  a  pain 
fully  plausible  sound,  it  set  the  seal  on  shy  suspicions  of  my  own. 
My  hostess  was  satirical,  but  was  neither  unveracious  nor  vindic 
tive.  I  determined  to  let  my  judgment  wait  upon  events.  Pos 
sibly  she  was  right,  but  if  she  was  wrong  she  was  cruelly  wrong. 
Her  version  of  my  friend's  eccentricities  made  me  impatient  to 
see  him  again  and  examine  him  in  the  light  of  public  opinion.  On 
our  next  meeting  I  at  once  asked  him  if  he  knew  Mrs.  Coventry. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  with  a  sadder,  though  perhaps 
sharper,  look  than  had  ever  yet  come  into  his  face.  "Has  she 
got  you  into  training?  She's  a  most  vain  woman.  She's  empty  and 
scheming  and  she  pretends  to  be  serious  and  kind.  She  prattles 
about  Giotto's  second  manner  and  Vittoria  Colonna's  liaison  with 
'Michel' — one  would  suppose  Michel  lived  across  the  way  and 
was  expected  in  to  take  a  hand  at  whist — but  she  knows  as  lit 
tle  about  art,  and  about  the  conditions  of  production,  as  I  know 
about  the  stock-market.  She  profanes  sacred  things,"  he  more 
vehemently  went  on.  "  She  cares  for  you  only  as  some  one  to  hand 
teacups  in  that  horrible  humbugging  little  parlor  with  its  trum 
pery  Peruginos!  If  you  can't  dash  off  a  new  picture  every  three 
days  and  let  her  hand  it  round  among  her  guests  she  tells  them 
you're  a  low  fraud  and  that  they  must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you." 

This  attempt  of  mine  to  test  Mrs.  Coventry's  understanding 
of  our  poor  friend  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  late  afternoon  walk 
to  the  quiet  old  church  of  San  Miniato,  on  one  of  the  hilltops  which 
directly  overlook  the  city,  from  whose  gates  you  are  guided  to  it 
by  a  stony  and  cypress-bordered  walk,  the  most  fitting  of  avenues 
to  a  shrine.  No  spot  is  more  propitious  to  rest  and  thought*  than 
the  broad  terrace  in  front  of  the  church,  where,  lounging  against 
the  parapet,  you  may  glance  in  slow  alternation  from  the  black 
and  yellow  marbles  of  the  church-facade,  seamed  and  cracked 
with  time  and  wind-sown  with  a  tender  flora  of  their  own,  down 
to  the  full  domes  and  slender  towers  of  Florence  and  over  to  the 
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blue  sweep  of  the  wide-mouthed  cup  of  mountains  in  whose  hol 
low  this  choicest  handful  of  the  spoils  of  time  has  been  stored 
away  for  keeping.  I  had  proposed,  as  a  diversion  from  the  painful 
memories  evoked  by  Mrs.  Coventry's  name,  that  Theobald  should 
go  with  me  the  next  evening  to  the  opera,  where  some  work  rarely 
played  was  to  be  given.  He  declined,  as  I  half-expected,  for  I 
had  noted  that  he  regularly  kept  his  evenings  in  reserve  and  never 
alluded  to  his  manner  of  passing  them.  "You've  reminded  me 
before/'  I  put  to  him,  "of  that  charming  speech  of  the  Florentine 
painter  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  Lorenzaccio:  'I  do  no  harm  to  any 
one.  I  pass  my  days  in  my  studio.  On  Sunday  I  go  to  the  Annun- 
ziata  or  to  Santa  Maria;  the  monks  think  I  have  a  voice;  they  dress 
me  in  a  white  gown  and  a  red  cap,  and  I  take  a  share  in  ike  choruses; 
sometimes  I  do  a  little  solo:  these  are  the  only  times  I  go  into  public. 
In  the  evening,  I  visit  my  sweetheart;  when  the  night  is  fine,  we  pass 
it  on  her  balcony'  I  don't  know  whether  you've  a  sweetheart  or 
whether  she  has  a  balcony.  But  if  you  are  so  happy  it's  certainly 
better  than  trying  to  hold  out  against  a  third-rate  prima  donna." 

He  made  no  immediate  answer  but  at  last  he  turned  to  me 
solemnly.  "Can  you  look  upon  a  beautiful  woman  with  reverent 
eyes?" 

"Really,"  I  said,  "I  don't  pretend  to  be  sheepish,  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  myself  impudent."  And  I  asked  him  what  in  the 
world  he  meant.  When  at  last  I  had  assured  him  that  if  the  ques 
tion  was  of  his  giving  me  such  an  exhibition  I  would  accept  it  on 
the  terms  he  should  impose,  he  made  known  to  me — with  an  air  of 
religious  mystery — that  it  was  in  his  power  to  introduce  me  to  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy:  "A  beauty  with  a  beautiful  soul." 

"Upon  my  word,"  I  said,  "you're  extremely  fortunate.  I'm 
not  less  so,  but  you  do  keep  cards  up  your  sleeve." 

"This  woman's  beauty,"  he  returned,  "is  a  revelation,  a  lesson, 
a  morality,  a  poem!  It's  my  daily  study."  Of  course  after  this 
I  lost  no  time  in  reminding  him  of  what,  before  we  parted,  had 
taken  the  shape  of  a  promise.  "I  feel  somehow,"  he  had  said,  "as 
if  it  were  a  violation  of  that  privacy  in  which  I've  always  studied 
and  admired  her.  Therefore  what  Fm  doing  for  you — well,  my 
friend,  is  friendship.  No  hint  of  her  existence  has  ever  fallen  from 
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my  lips.  But  with  too  great  a  familiarity  we're  apt  to  lose  a  sense 
of  the  real  value  of  things,  and  you'll  perhaps  throw  some  new 
light  on  what  I  show  you  and  offer  a  fresher  appreciation." 

We  went  accordingly  by  appointment  to  a  certain  ancient  house 
in  the  heart  of  Florence — the  precinct  of  the  Mercato  Vecchio — 
and  climbed  a  dark,  steep  staircase  to  its  highest  flight.  Theobald's 
worshipped  human  type  seemed  hung  as  far  above  the  line  of 
common  vision  as  his  artistic  ideal  was  lifted  over  the  usual  prac 
tice  of  men.  He  passed  without  knocking  into  the  dark  vestibule 
of  a  small  apartment  where,  opening  an  inner  door,  he  ushered  me 
into  a  small  saloon.  The  room  affected  me  as  mean  and  somber, 
though  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  white  curtains  swaying  gently  at  an 
open  window.  At  a  table,  near  a  lamp,  sat  a  woman  dressed  in 
black,  working  at  a  piece  of  embroidery.  As  my  guide  entered 
she  looked  up  with  a  serene  smile;  then,  seeing  me,  she  made  a 
movement  of  surprise  and  rose  with  stately  grace.  He  stepped 
nearer,  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
immemorial  usage.  As  be  bent  his  head  she  looked  at  me  askance 
and  had,  I  thought,  a  perfectly  human  change  of  color. 

"This  is  the  sublime  Serafina!"— Theobald  frankly  waved  me 
forward.  "And  this  is  a  friend  and  a  lover  of  the  arts/'  he  added, 
introducing  me.  I  received  a  smile,  a  curtsey  and  a  request  to  be 
seated. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy  was  a  person  of  a  generous 
Italian  type  and  of  a  great  simplicity  of  demeanor.  Seated  again 
at  her  lamp  with  her  embroidery,  she  seemed  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say.  Theobald,  bending  to  her  in  a  sort  of  Platonic 
ecstasy,  asked  her  a  dozen  paternally  tender  questions  about  her 
health,  her  state  of  mind,  her  occupations  and  the  progress  of  her 
needlework,  which  he  examined  minutely  and  summoned  me  to 
admire.  It  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  some  ecclesiastical  vestment — 
ivory  satin  wrought  with  an  elaborate  design  of  silver  and  gold. 
She  made  answer  in  a  full  rich  voice,  but  with  a  brevity  I  couldn't 
know  whether  to  attribute  to  native  reserve  or  to  the  profane 
constraint  of  my  presence.  She  had  been  that  morning  to  con 
fession;  she  had  also  been  to  market  and  had  bought  a  chicken 
for  dinner.  She  felt  very  happy;  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
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except  that  the  people  for  whom  she  was  making  her  vestment 
and  who  furnished  her  materials  should  be  willing  to  put  such 
rotten  silver  thread  into  the  garment,  as  one  might  say,  of  the 
Lord.  From  time  to  time,  as  she  took  her  slow  stitches,  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  covered  me  with  a  glance  which  seemed  at 
first  to  express  but  a  placid  curiosity,  but  in  which,  as  I  saw  it 
repeated,  I  thought  I  perceived  the 'dim  glimmer  of  an  attempt 
to  establish"  an  understanding  with  me  at  the  expense  of  our 
companion.  Meanwhile,  as  mindful  as  possible  of  Theobald's 
injunction  of  reverence,  I  considered  the  lady's  personal  claims 
to  the  fine  compliment  he  had  paid  her. 

That  she  was  indeed  a  beautiful  woman  I  recognized  as  soon 
as  I  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  finding  her  without  the 
freshness  of  youth.     Her  appearance  was  of  the  sort  which,  in 
losing  youth,  loses  little  of  its  greater  merit,  expressed  for  the 
most  part  as  it  was  in  form  and  structure  and,  as  Theobald  would 
have  said,  in  "composition."    She  was  broad  and  ample,  low 
browed  and  large-eyed,  dark  and  pale.   Her  thick,  brown  hair 
hung  low  beside  her  cheek  and  ear  and  seemed  to  drape  her  head 
with  a  covering  as  chaste  and  formal  as  the  veil  of  a  nun.    The 
poise  and  carriage  of  this  head  were  admirably  free  and  noble, 
and  all  the  more  effective  that  their  freedom  was  at  moments  dis 
creetly  corrected  by  a  little  sanctimonious  droop  which  harmon 
ized  admirably  with  the  level  gaze  of  her  dark  and  quiet  eye.   A 
strong,  serene,  physical  nature,  with  the  placid  temper  which 
comes  of  no  nerves  and  no  troubles,  seemed  this  lady's  comfort 
able  portion.  She  was  dressed  in  plain,  dull  black,  save  for  a  dark 
blue  kerchief  which  was  folded  across  her  bosom  and  exposed  a 
glimpse  of  her  massive  throat.   Over  this  kerchief  was  suspended 
a  little  silver  cross.  I  admired  her  greatly,  yet  with  a  considerable 
reserve.   A  certain  mild  intellectual  apathy  was  the  very  mark  of 
her  complexion  and  form,  and  always  seemed  to  round  and  enrich 
them;  but  this  bourgeoise  Egeria,  if  I  viewed  her  right,  betrayed 
rather  a  vulgar  stagnation  of  mind.   There  might  have  once  been 
a  dim  spiritual  light  in  her  face,  but  it  had  long  since  begun  to 
wane.    And  furthermore,  in  plain  prose,  she  was  growing  stout. 
My  disappointment  amounted  very  nearly  to  complete  disen- 
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chantment  when  Theobald,  as  if  to  facilitate  my  covert  inspec 
tion,  declaring  that  the  lamp  was  very  dim  and  that  she  would 
ruin  her  eyes  without  more  light,  rose  and  addressed  himself  to 
a  couple  of  candles  on  the  mantelpiece,  which  he  lighted  and 
transferred  to  the  table.  In  this  improved  clearness  I  made  our 
hostess  out  a  very  mature  person.  She  was  neither  haggard  nor 
worn  nor  gray,  but  she  was  thick  and  coarse.  The  beautiful  soul 
my  friend  had  promised  me  seemed  scarce  worth  making  such  a 
point  of;  it  dwelt  in  no  deeper  principle  than  some  accident  of 
quietude,  some  matronly  mildness  of  lip  and  brow.  I  should  have 
been  ready  even  to  pronounce  her  sanctified  bend  of  the  head 
nothing  more  inward  than  the  trick  of  a  person  always  working  at 
embroidery.  It  might  have  been  even  a  slightly  more  sinister 
symptom,  for  in  spite  of  her  apparently  admirable  dullness  this 
object  of  our  all-candid  homage  practically  dropped  a  hint  that 
she  took  the  situation  rather  less  seriously  than  her  friend.  When 
he  rose  to  light  the  candles  she  looked  across  at  me  with  a  quick, 
intelligent  smile  and  tapped  her  forehead  with  her  forefinger;  then, 
as  from  a  sudden  feelingof  compassionate  loyalty  to  poor  Theobald  I 
preserved  a  blank  face,  she  gave  a  little  shrug  and  resumed  her  work. 

What  was  the  relation  of  this  singular  couple  ?  Was  he  the  most 
ardent  of  friends  or  the  most  discreet  of  lovers  ?  Did  she  regard 
him  as  an  eccentric  swain  whose  benevolent  admiration  of  her 
beauty  she  was  not  ill-pleased  to  humor  at  the  small  cost  of  hav 
ing  him  climb  into  her  little  parlor  and  gossip  of  summer  nights  ? 
With  her  decent  and  somber  dress,  her  simple  gravity  and  that 
fine  piece  of  priestly  stitching,  she  Ipoked  like  some  pious  lay- 
member  of  a  sisterhood  living  by  special  permission  outside  her 
convent  walls.  Or  was  she  maintained  here  aloft  by  her  admirer 
in  comfortable  leisure,  so  that  he  might  have  before  him  the  perfect 
eternal  type,  uncorrupted  and  untarnished  by  the  struggle  for  exist 
ence?  Her  shapely  hands,  I  observed,  were  very  fair  and  white; 
they  lacked  the  traces  of  what  is  called  honest  toil. 

"And  the  pictures,  how  do  they  come  on?"  she  asked  of 
Theobald  after  a  long  pause. 

"Oh,  in  their  own  fine,  quiet  way!  I've  here  a  friend  whose 
sympathy  and  encouragement  give  me  new  faith  and  ardor. " 
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Our  hostess  turned  to  me,  gazed  at  me  a  moment  rather 
inscrutably,  and  then,  repeating  the  vivid  reference  to  the  con 
tents  of  our  poor  friend's  head  she  had  used  a  minute  before, 
"He  has  a  magnificent  genius!"  she  said  with  perfect  gravity. 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  so" — I  was  amused  in  spite  of  myself. 

"Eh,  why  do  you  smile?"  she  cried.  "If  you  doubt  what  I 
say  you  must  see  the  santo  bambinol"  And  she  took  the  lamp  and 
conducted  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where,  on  the  wall, 
in  a  plain  black  frame,  hung  a  large  drawing  in  red  chalk.  Be 
neath  it  was  attached  a  little  bowl  for  holy-water.  The  drawing 
represented  a  very  young  child,  entirely  naked,  half-nestling  back 
against  his  mother's  gown,  but  with  his  two  little  arms  out 
stretched  as  in  the  act  of  benediction.  It  had  been  thrown  off  with 
singular  freedom  and  directness,  but  was  none  the  less  vivid  with 
the  sacred  bloom  of  infancy.  A  dimpled  elegance  and  grace,  which 
yet  didn't  weaken  its  expression,  recalled  the  touch  of  Correggio. 
"That's  what  he  can  do!"  said  my  hostess.  "It's  the  blessed 
little  boy  I  lost.  It's  his  very  image,  and  the  Signor  Teobaldo,  a 
generous  person  if  there  ever  was  one,  gave  it  me  as  a  gift.  He  has 
given  me  many  things  besides!" 

I  looked  at  the  picture  for  some  time — certainly  it  had  a  charm. 
Turning  back  to  our  friend  I  assured  him  that  if  it  were  hung 
amid  the  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  and  labeled  with  a  glorious  name 
it  would  bravely  hold  its  own.  My  praise  seemed  to  give  him 
joy;  he  pressed  my  hands — his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  had 
apparently  quickened  his  desire  to  expatiate  on  the  history  of  the 
drawing,  for  he  rose  and  took  leave  of  our  companion,  kissing  her 
hand  with  the  same  mild  ardor  as  before.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  offer  of  a  similar  piece  of  gallantry  on  my  own  part  might 
help  me  to  know  what  manner  of  woman  she  was.  When*  she  felt 
my  intention  she  withdrew  her  hand,  dropped  her  eyes  solemnly 
and  made  me  a  severe  curtsey.  Theobald  took  my  arm  and  led 
me  rapidly  into  the  street. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  sublime  Serafina?"  he  cried 
with  anxiety. 

"She's  certainly  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,"  I  answered  without 
ceremony. 
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He  eyed  me  an  instant  askance  and  then  seemed  hurried  along 
by  the  current  of  remembrance.  "You  should  have  seen  the  mother 
and  the  child  together,  seen  them  as  I  first  saw  them — the 
mother  with  her  head  draped  in  a  shawl,  a  divine  trouble  in  her 
face  and  the  bambino  pressed  to  her  bosom.  You'd  have  said, 
I  *m  sure,  that  Raphael  had  found  his  match  in  common  chance. 
I  was  coming  back  one  summer  night  from  a  long  walk  in  the 
country  when  I  met  this  apparition  at  the  city  gate.  The  woman 
held  out  her  hand  and  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  say  'What  do 
you  want?'  or  to  fall  down  and  worship.  She  asked  for  a  little 
money  and  received  what  I  gave  her  with  the  holy  sweetness 
with  which  the  Santissima  Vergine  receives  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.  I  saw  she  was  beautiful  and  pale — she  might  have 
stepped  out  of  the  stable  of  Bethlehem!  I  gave  her  money  and 
helped  her  on  her  way  into  the  town.  I  had  guessed  her  story. 
She  too  was  a  maiden  mother,  but  she  had  been  turned  out  into 
the  world  in  her  shame.  I  felt  in  all  my  pulses  that  here  was  my 
subject  marvelously  realized.  ,It  was  as  if  I  had  had,  like  one  of 
the  monkish  artists  of  old,  a  miraculous  vision.  I  rescued  the 
poor  creatures,  cherished  them,  watched  them  as  I  would  have 
done  some  precious  work  of  art,  some  lovely  fragment  of  fresco  dis 
covered  in  a  mouldering  cloister.  In  a  month — as  if  to  deepen  and 
sanctify  the  sadness  and  sweetness  of  it  all — the  poor  little  child 
died.  When  she  felt  he  was  going  she  lifted  him  up  to  me  for  ten 
minutes — so  as  not  to  lose.him  all — and  I  made  that  sketch.  You 
saw  a  feverish  haste  in  it,  I  suppose;  I  wanted  to  spare  the  poor 
little  mortal  the  pain  of  his  position.  After  that  I  doubly  valued 
the  mother.  She's  the  simplest,  sweetest,  most  natural  creature 
that  ever  bloomed  in  this  brave  old  land  of  Italy.  She  lives  in  the 
memory  of  her  child,  in  her  gratitude  for  the  scanty  kindness  I  've 
been  able  to  show  her,  and  in  her  simple,  instinctive,  imperturbable 
piety.  She's  not  even  conscious  of  her  beauty;  my  admiration  has 
never  made  her  vain.  Heaven  yet  knows  that  I've  made  no 
secret  what  I  think  of  it.  You  must  have  taken  in  the  extraordi 
nary  clearness  and  modesty  of  her  look.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
truly  virginal  brow,  such  a  natural  classic  elegance  in  the  wave  of 
the  hair  and  the  arch  of  the  forehead  ?  I  've  studied  her;  I  may  say 
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I  know  her.  I've  absorbed  her  little  by  little.  I've  made  her  my 
own,  my  mind's  stamped  and  imbued,  and  I've  determined  now 
to  clinch  the  impression.  I  shall  at  last  invite  her  to  sit  for  me!" 
"'At  last — at  last'?"  I  repeated  in  amazement.  "Do  you 
mean  she  has  never  done  so  yet  ? " 

"I've  not  really — since  that  first  time — made  her  pose,'*  he 
said  with  a  shade  of  awkwardness.  "I  Ve  taken9notes,  you  know; 
I've  got  my  grand  fundamental  impression.  That's  the  great 
thing!  But  I've  not  actually  put  her  to  the  inconvenience — so  to 
call  it — to  which  I'd  have  put  a  common  model" 

What  had  become  for  the  moment  of  my  perception  and  my 
tact  I'm  at  a  loss  to  say;  in  their  absence  I  was  unable  to  repress 
a  headlong  exclamation.  I  was  destined  to  regret  it.  We  had 
stopped  at  a  turning  and  beneath  a  lamp.  "My  poor  friend/'  I 
exclaimed,  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "you've  dawdledl 
She's  an  old,  old  woman — for  a  maiden  mother." 

It  was  as  if  I  had  brutally  struck  him;  I  shall  never  forget  the 
long,  slow,  almost  ghastly  look  of  pain  with  which  he  answered  me. 
"Dawdled?— old,  old?"  he  stammered.  "Are  you  joking?" 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  suppose  you  don't  take  her  for  any 
thing  hut  mature?" 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  leaned  against  a  house,  looked  at 
me  with  questioning,  protesting,  reproachful  eyes.  At  last  starting 
forward  and  grasping  my  arm:  "Answer  me  solemnly:  does  she 
seem  to  you  really  and  truly  old  ?  Is  she  wrinkled,  is  she  faded — 
am  I  blind?"  he  demanded. 

Then  at  last  I  understood  the  immensity  of  his  illusion;  how, 
one  by  one,  the  noiseless  years  had  ebbed  away  and  left  him 
brooding  in  charmed  inaction,  forever  preparing  for  a  work  'for 
ever  deferred.  It  struck  me  almost  as  a  kindness  now  to  tell  him 
the  plain  truth.  "I  should  be  sorry  to  say  you're  blind,"  I  re 
turned,  "but  I  think  you're  rather  unfortunately  deceived. 
You've  lost  time  in  effortless  contemplation.  Your  friend  was 
once  young  and  fresh  and  virginal;  but  you  see  that  must  have 
been  some  years  ago.  Still,  she  has  fine  things  left.  By  all  means 
make  her  sit  for  you."  But  I  broke  down;  his  face  was  too 
horribly  reproachful. 
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He  took  off  his  hat  and  stood  passing  his  handkerchief  mechan 
ically  over  his  forehead.  "'Fine  things  left'?"  He  stared.  "Do 
you  speak  as  if  other  people  had  helped  themselves ?" 

"Why,  my  dear  man/'  I  smiled,  "the  years  have  helped  them 
selves!  But  she  has  what  the  French  call — don't  they? — de 
beaux  restes?" 

Oh,  how  he  gaped  and  how  something  seemed  to  roll  over 
him!  "I  must  make  my  Madonna  out  of  de  beaux  restesl 
What  a  masterpiece  shell  be!  Old—old!  Old— old!"  he  re 
echoed. 

"Never  mind  her  age/5  I  cried,  revolted  by  what  I  had  done; 
"never  mind  my  impression  of  her!  You  have  your  memory, 
your  notes,  your  genius.  Finish  your  picture  in  a  month.  I  pro 
nounce  it  beforehand  a  masterpiece  and  hereby  offer  you  for  it 
any  sum  you  may  choose  to  ask. " 

He  kept  staring,  but  seemed  scarce  to  understand  me.  "Old — 
old!"  he  kept  stupidly  repeating.  "If  she's  old  what  am  I?  If 
her  beauty  has  faded  where,  where  is  my  strength  ?  Has  life  been 
a  dream?  Have  I  worshipped  too  long?  Have  I  loved  too  well?" 
The  charm  in  truth  was  broken.  That  the  chord  of  illusion 
should  have  snapped  at  my  light,  accidental  touch  showed  how  it 
had  been  weakened  by  excessive  tension.  The  poor  fellow's  sense 
of  wasted  time,  of  vanished  opportunity,  surged  in  upon  his  soul 
in  waves  of  darkness.  He  suddenly  dropped  his  head  and  burst 
into  tears. 

I  led  him  homeward  with  all  possible  tenderness,  but  I  at 
tempted  neither  to  check  his  grief,  to  restore  his  equanimity  nor 
to  unsay  the  hard  truth.  When  we  reached  my  hotel  I  tried  to 
induce  him  to  come  in.  "We'll  drink  a  glass  of  wine/3  I  smiled, 
"to  the  completion  of  the  Madonna." 

With  a  violent  effort  he  held  up  his  head,  mused  for  a  moment 
with  a  formidably  somber  frown  and  then,  giving  me  his  hand, 
"I'll  finish  it,"  he  vowed,  "in  a  month!  No,  no,  in  a  fortnight! 
After  all  I  have  it  herel"  And  he  smote  his  forehead.  "Of  course 
she's  old !  She  can  afford  to  have  it  said  of  her — a  woman  who  has 
made  twenty  years  pass  like  a  twelvemonth !  Old — old !  Why,  sir, 
she  shall  be  eternal!" 
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I  wished  to  see  him  safely  to  his  own  door,  but  he  waved  me 
back  and  walked  away  with  an  air  of  resolution,  whistling  and 
swinging  his  cane.  I  waited  a  moment — then  followed  him  at  a 
distance  and  saw  him  proceed  to  cross  the  Santa  Trinita  Bridge. 
When  he  reached  the  middle  he  suddenly  paused,  as  if  his  strength 
had  deserted  him,  and  leaned  upon  the  parapet  gazing  over  into 
the  Arno.  I  was  careful  to  keep  him  in  sight;  I  confess  I  passed 
ten  very  nervous  minutes.  He  recovered  himself  at  last  and  went 
his  way  slowly  and  with  hanging  head. 

That  I  had  really  startled  him  into  a  bolder  use  of  his  long- 
garnered  stores  of  knowledge  and  taste,  into  the  vulgar  effort  and 
hazard  of  production,  seemed  at  first  reason  enough  for  his  con 
tinued  silence  and  absence;  but  as  day  followed  day  without  his 
either  calling  or  sending  me  a  line  and  without  my  meeting  him  in 
his  customary  haunts,  in  the  galleries,  in  the  chapel  at  San 
Lorenzo,  or  even  strolling  between  the  Arno-side  and  the  great 
hedge-screen  of  verdure  which,  along  the  drive  of  the  Cascine, 
throws  the  fair  occupants  of  the  open  carriages  into  such  becom 
ing  relief — as  for  more  than  a  week  I  got  neither  tidings  nor  sight 
of  him,  I  began  to  fear  I  might  have  fatally  offended  him  and  that 
instead  of  giving  a  wholesome  push  to  his  talent,  or  at  least  to  his 
faith,  I  had  done  it  a  real  harm.  I  had  a  wretched  suspicion  I 
might  have  made  him  ill.  My  stay  at  Florence  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  was  important  that  before  resuming  my  journey  I 
should  assure  myself  of  the  truth.  Theobald  had  to  the  last  kept 
his  lodging  a  secret,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  follow  him  up.  The 
simplest  course  was  to  make  inquiry  of  the  object  of  his  homage 
who  neighbored  with  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  and  I  confess  that 
unsatisfied  curiosity  as  to  the  lady  herself  counseled  it  as  well. 
Perhaps  I  had  done  her  injustice,  perhaps  she  was  as  immortally 
fresh  and  fair  as  he  conceived  her.  I  was  at  any  rate  anxious  to 
set  eyes  once  more  on  the  ripe  enchantress  who  had  made  twenty 
years,  as  he  had  said,  pass  like  a  twelvemonth.  I  repaired  accord 
ingly  one  morning  to  her  abode,  climbed  the  interminable  stair 
case  and  reached  her  door.  It  stood  ajar,  and,  while  I  hesitated 
to  enter,  a  little  serving-maid  came  clattering  out  with  an  empty 
cooking-pot,  as  if  she  had  just  performed  some  savory  errand. 
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The  inner  door  too  was  open;  so  I  crossed  the  little  vestibule  and 
reached  the  room  in  which  I  had  formerly  been  received,  It 
hadn't  its  evening  aspect.  The  table,  or  one  end  of  it,  was  spread 
for  a  late  breakfast,  before  which  sat  a  gentleman — an  individual 
at  least  of  the  male  sex — doing  execution  upon  a  beefsteak  and 
onions  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  At  his  elbow,  in  intimate  nearness, 
was  placed  the  lady  of  the  house.  Her  attitude,  as  I  arrived,  was 
not  that  of  an  enchantress.  With  one  hand  she  held  in  her  lap  a 
plate  of  smoking  macaroni;  with  the  other  she  had  lifted  high  in 
air  one  of  the  pendulous  filaments  of  this  succulent  compound  and 
was  in  the  act  of  slipping  it  gently  down  her  throat.  On  the  un 
covered  end  of  the  table,  facing  her  companion,  were  ranged  half 
a  dozen  small  statuettes,  of  some  snuff-colored  substance 
resembling  terra-cotta.  He,  brandishing  his  knife  with  ardor,  was 
apparently  descanting  on  their  merits. 

Evidently  I  darkened  the  door.  My  hostess  dropped  her 
macaroni — into  her  mouth,  and  rose  hastily  with  a  harsh  ex 
clamation  and  a  flushed  face.  I  forthwith  felt  sure  that  the 
sublime  Serafina's  secret  was  still  better  worth  knowing  than  I 
had  supposed,  and  that  the  way  to  learn  it  was  to  take  it  for 
granted.  I  summoned  my  best  Italian,  I  smiled  and  bowed  and 
apologized  for  my  intrusion;  and  in  a  moment,  whether  or  no  I 
had  dispelled  the  lady's  irritation,  I  had  at  least  made  her  prudent. 
I  must  put  myself  at  my  ease;  I  must  take  a  seat.  This  was 
another  friend  of  hers — also  an  artist,  she  declared  with  a  smile 
that  had  turned  to  the  gracious.  Her  companion  wiped  his 
mustache  and  bowed  with  great  civility.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  situation.  He  was  presumably  the 
author  of  the  statuettes  on  the  table  and  knew  a  money-spending 
forestiero  when  he  saw  one.  He  was  a  small,  active  man,  with  a 
clever  impudent  tossed-up  nose,  a  sharp  little  black  eye,  conscious 
of  many  things  at  once,  and  t^p  cocked-up  mustache  of  a 
trooper.  On  the  side  of  his  head  he  wore  jauntily  one  of  the  loose 
velvet  caps  affected  by  sculptors  in  damp  studios,  and  I  observed 
that  his  feet  were  encased  in  bright  " worked"  slippers.  On 
Serafina's  remarking  with  dignity  that  I  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Theobald  he  broke  out  into  that  fantastic  French  of  which 
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Italians  are  sometimes  so  insistently  lavish,  declaring  without 
reserve  that  Mr.  Theobald  was  a  magnificent  genius. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know/'  I  answered  with  a  shrug.  "If  you're 
in  a  position  to  affirm  it  you  Ve  the  advantage  of  me.  I've  seen 
nothing  from  his  hand  but  the  bambino  yonder,  which  certainly 
is  fine." 

He  had  it  that  the  bambino  was  a  masterpiece — in  the  maniera 
Correggiesca.  It  was  only  a  pity,  he  added  with  a  knowing  laugh, 
that  the  sketch  hadn't  been  made  on  some  good  bit  of  honey 
combed  old  panel.  The  sublime  Serafina  hereupon  protested  that 
Mr.  Theobald  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  didn't  lend  himself  to 
that  style  of  manufacture*  "I'm  not  a  judge  of  genius,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  know  nothing  of  pictures.  I  'm  a  poor  simple  widow; 
but  I'm  sure  nostro  signore  has  the  heart  of  an  angel  and  i:he 
virtue  of  a  saint.  He's  my  great  benefactor, "  she  made  no  secret 
of  it.  The  after-glow  of  the  somewhat  sinister  flush  with  which 
she  had  greeted  me  still  lingered  in  her  cheek  and  perhaps  didn't 
favor  her  beauty;  I  couldn't  but  judge  it  a  wise  custom  of 
Theobald's  to  visit  her  only  by  candle-light.  She  was  coarse  and 
her  poor  adorer  a  poet. 

"I've  the  greatest  esteem  for  him,"  I  stated;  "it's  for  that 
reason  I've  been  so  uneasy  at  not  seeing  him  for  ten  days.  Have 
you  seen  him?  Is  he  perhaps  ill?" 

"111?  Heaven  forbid!"  cried  Serafina  with  genuine  vehemence. 

Her  companion  uttered  a  rapid  expletive  and  reproached  her 
with  not  having  been  to  see  him.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
simpered  the  least  bit  and  bridled.  "He  comes  to  see  me— 
without  reproach!  But  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  for  me  to  go  to 
him,  though  indeed  you  may  almost  call  him  a  man  of  holy  life. " 

"He  has  the  greatest  admiration  for  you,"  I  said.  "He'd  have 
been  honored  by  your  visit. " 

She  looked  at  me  a  momen|  sharply.  "More  admiration  than 
you.  Admit  that!"  Of  course  I  protested  with  all  the  eloquence 
at  my  command,  and  my  ambiguous  hostess  then  confessed  that 
she  had  taken  no  fancy  to  me  on  my  former  visit  and  that,  our 
friend  not  having  returned,  she  believed  I  had  poisoned  his  mind 
against  her.  "It  would  be  no  kindness  to  the  poor  gentleman,  I 
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can  tell  you  that/5  she  said.  "He  has  come  to  see  me  every 
evening  for  years.  It 's  a  long  friendship !  No  one  knows  him  as 
I  do." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  him  or  to  understand  him.  I  can 
only  esteem  and — I  think  I  may  say — love  him.  Nevertheless 
he  seems  to  me  a  little — !"  And  I  touched  my  forehead  and 
waved  my  hand  in  the  air. 

Serafina  glanced  at  her  companion  as  for  inspiration.  He  con 
tented  himself  with  shrugging  his  shoulders  while  he  filled  his 
glass  again.  The  padrona  hereupon  treated  me  to  a  look  of  more 
meaning  than  quite  consorted  with  her  noble  blankness.  "Ah 
but  it's  for  that  that  /  love  him!  The  world  has  so  little  kindness 
for  such  persons.  It  laughs  at  them  and  despises  them  and  cheats 
them.  He's  too  good  for  this  wicked  life.  It's  his  blest  imagina 
tion  that  he  finds  a  little  Paradise  up  here  in  my  poor  apartment. 
If  he  thinks  so  how  can  I  help  it?  He  has  a  strange  belief — really 
I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  tell  you — that  I  resemble  the  Madonna 
Santissima,  heaven  forgive  me!  I  let  him  think  what  he  pleases 
so  long  as  it  makes  him  happy.  He  was  very  kind  to  me  once  and 
I  'm  not  one  who  forgets  a  favor.  So  I  receive  him  every  evening 
civilly,  and  ask  after  his  health,  and  let  him  look  at  me  on  this 
side  and  that.  For  that  matter,  I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  I 
was  worth  looking  at  once.  And  he's  not  always  amusing, 
poverettol  He  sits  sometimes  for  an  hour  without  speaking  a  word, 
or  else  he  talks  away,  without  stopping,  about  art  and  nature  and 
beauty  and  duty,  about  fifty  fine  things  that  are  all  so  much 
Latin  to  me.  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  he  has  never  said  a 
word  to  me  I  mightn't  honorably  listen  to.  He  may  be  a  little 
cracked,  but  he's  one  of  the  blessed  saints/' 

"Eh,  eh,"  cried  the  man,  "the  blessed  saints  were  all  a  little 
cracked!" 

Serafina,  I  surmised,  left  part  of  her  story  untold;  what  she 
said  sufficed  to  make  poor  Theobald's  own  statement  still  more 
affecting  than  I  had  already  found  its  strained  simplicity.  "It's 
a  strange  fortune,  certainly,"  she  went  on,  "to  have  such  a  friend 
as  this  dear  man — a  friend  who's  less  than  a  lover,  yet  more  than 
a  brother."  I  glanced  at  her  comrade,  who  continued  to  smirk 
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in  a  mystifying  manner  while  he  twisted  the  ends  of  his  mustache 
between  his  copious  mouthfuls.  Was  he  less  than  a  lover?  "But 
what  will  you  have?"  Serafina  pursued.  fCIn  this  hard  world  one 
mustn't  ask  too  many  questions;  one  must  take  what  comes  and 
keep  what  one  gets.  I  've  kept  my  amoroso  for  twenty  years,  and 
I  do  hope  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  Signore,  you've  not  come  to 
turn  him  against  me!" 

I  assured  her  I  had  no  such  intention,  and  that  I  should  vastly 
regret  disturbing  Mr.  Theobald's  habits  or  convictions.  On  the 
contrary  I  was  alarmed  about  him  and  would  at  once  go  in  search 
of  him.  She  gave  me  his  address  and  a  florid  account  of  her 
sufferings  at  his  non-appearance.  She  had  not  been  to  him  for 
various  reasons;  chiefly  because  she  was  afraid  of  displeasing  him, 
as  he  had  always  made  such  a  mystery  of  his  home.  "You  might 
have  sent  this  gentleman!"  I,  however,  ventured  to  suggest. 

"Ah,"  cried  the  gentleman,  "he  admires  Madonna  Serafina, 
but  he  wouldn't  admire  me  whom  he  doesn't  take  for  Saint 
Joseph!"  And  then  confidentially,  his  finger  on  his  nose:  "His 
taste's  terribly  severe!" 

-  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  after  having  promised  that  I  would 
inform  our  hostess  of  my  friend's  condition,  when  her  companion, 
who  had  risen  from  table  and  girded  his  loins  apparently  for  the 
onset,  grasped  me  gently  by  the  arm  and  led  me  before  the  row  of 
statuettes.  "I  perceive  by  your  conversation,  Signore,  that  you're 
a  patron  of  the  arts.  Allow  me  to  request  your  honorable  atten 
tion  for  these  modest  products  of  my  own  ingenuity.  They  are 
brand-new,  fresh  from  my  atelier,  and  have  never  been  exhibited 
in  public.  I  have  brought  them  here  to  receive  the  verdict  of  this 
dear  lady,  who's  a  good  critic,  for  all  she  may  pretend  to  the 
contrary.  I  'm  the  inventor  of  this  peculiar  style  of  statuette — of 
subject,  manner,  material,  everything.  Touch  them,  I  pray  you; 
handle  them  freely — you  needn't  fear.  Delicate  as  they  look,  it's 
impossible  they  should  break!  My  various  creations  have  met 
with  great  success.  They're  especially  admired  by  the  American 
conoscenti.  I've  sent  them  all  over  Europe — to  London,  Paris, 
Vienna!  You  may  have  noticed  some  little  specimens  in  Paris, 
on  the  grand  boulevard" — he  aimed  at  the  French  sound  of  the 
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words — "in  a  shop  of  which  they  constitute  the  specialty.  There's 
always  a  crowd  about  the  window.  They  form  a  very  pleasing 
ornament  for  the  mantel-shelf  of  a  gay  young  bachelor,  for  the 
boudoir  of  a  pretty  woman.  You  couldn't  make  a  prettier  present 
to  a  person  with  whom  you  should  wish  to  exchange  a  harmless 
joke.  It's  not  classic  art,  Signore,  of  course;  but,  between  our 
selves,  isn't  classic  art  sometimes  rather  a  bore?  Caricature, 
burlesque,  la  charge,  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  paper,  to  the 
pen  and  pencil  Now  it  has  been  my  inspiration  to  introduce  it 
into  statuary.  For  this  purpose  I've  invented  a  peculiar  plastic 
compound  which  you  will  permit  me  not  to  divulge.  That's  my 
secret,  Signore!  It's  as  light,  you  perceive,  as  cork,  and  yet 
as  firm  as  alabaster!  I  frankly  confess  that  I  really  pride  myself 
as  much  on  this  little  stroke  of  chemical  ingenuity  as  upon  the 
other  element  of  novelty  in  my  creations — my  types.  What  do 
you  say  to  my  types,  Signore?  The  idea's  bold;  does  it  strike  you 
as  happy?  Cats  and  monkeys — monkeys  and  cats — all  human 
life  is  there!  Human  life,  of  course  I  mean,  viewed  with  the  eye 
of  the  satirist!  To  combine  sculpture  and  satire,  Signore,  has 
been  my  unprecedented  ambition.  I  flatter  myself  I've  not 
egregiously  failed." 

As  this  jaunty  Juvenal  of  the  chimney-piece  thus  persuasively 
proceeded  he  took  up  his  little  groups  successively  from  the  table, 
held  them  aloft,  turned  them  about,  rapped  them  with  his 
knuckles  and  gazed  at  them  lovingly,  his  head  on  one  side.  They 
consisted  each,  with  a  vengeance,  of  a  cat  and  a  monkey,  occa 
sionally  draped,  in  some  preposterously  sentimental  conjunction. 
They  exhibited  a  certain  sameness  of  motive  and  illustrated 
chiefly  the  different  phases  of  what,  in  fine  terms,  might  have 
been  called  the  amorous  advance  and  the  amorous  alarm;  but 
they  were  strikingly  clever  and  expressive,  and  were  at  once  very- 
dreadful  little  beasts  and  very  natural  men  and  women.  I 
confess,  however,  that  they  failed  to  amuse  me.  T  was  doubtless 
not  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  them,  for  they  seemed  to  me  peculiarly 
cynical  and  vulgar.  Their  imitative  felicity  was  revolting.  As  I 
looked  askance  at  the  complacent  little  artist,  brandishing  them 
between  finger  and  thumb  and  caressing  them  with  the  fondest 
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eye,  he  struck  me  as  himself  little  more  than  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  ape.  I  mustered  an  admiring  grin,  however,  and  he 
blew  another  blast.  "My  figures  are  studied  from  life!  I've  a 
little  menagerie  of  monkeys  whose  frolics  I  follow  by  the  hour. 
As  for  the  cats,  one  has  only  to  look  out  of  one's  back  window! 
Since  I've  begun  to  examine  these  expressive  little  brutes  I've 
made  many  profound  observations.  Speaking,  Signore,  to  a  man 
of  imagination,  I  may  say  that  my  little  designs  are  not  without 
a  philosophy  of  their  own.  Truly,  I  don  Jt  know  whether  the  cats 
and  monkeys  imitate  us,  or  whether  it's  we  who  imitate  them. " 
I  congratulated  him  on  his  philosophy,  and  he  resumed:  "You'll 
do  me  the  honor  to  admit  that  I've  handled  my  subjects  with 
delicacy.  Eh,  it  was  needed,  Signore  mio.  I've  been  just  a  bit 
free,  but  not  too  free — eh,  die  a  ?  Just  a  scrap  of  a  hint,  you  know! 
You  may  see  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please.  These  little 
groups,  however,  are  no  measure  of  my  invention.  If  you'll  favor 
me  with  a  call  at  my  studio  I  think  you'll  admit  that  my  combina 
tions  are  really  infinite.  I  likewise  execute  figures  to  command. 
You've  perhaps  some  little  motive — the  fruit  of  your  philosophy 
of  life,  Signore — which  you'd  like  to  have  interpreted.  I  can 
promise  to  work  it  up  to  your  satisfaction;  it  shall  have  as  many 
high  lights  and  sharp  accents  as  you  please!  Allow  me  to  present 
you  with  my  card  and  to  remind  you  that  my  prices  are  moderate. 
Only  sixty  francs  for  a  little  group  like  that.  My  statuettes  are 
as  durable  as  bronze — aere  perennius,  Signore — and,  between 
ourselves,  I  think  they're  more  amusing!" 

As  I  pocketed  his  card  I  turned  an  eye  on  Madonna  Serafina, 
wondering  whether  she  had  a  sense  for  contrast.  She  had  picked 
up  one  of  the  little  couples  and  was  tenderly  dusting  it  with  a 
feather  broom. 

What  I  had  just  seen  and  heard  had  so  deepened  my  compassion 
ate  interest  in  my  deluded  friend  that  I  took  a  summary  leave, 
making  my  way  directly  to  the  house  designated  by  this  remark 
able  woman.  It  was  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town  and  presented  a  somber  and  squalid  appearance.  A 
withered  crone,  in  the  doorway,  on  my  enquiring  for  Theobald, 
welcomed  me  with  a  mumbled  blessing  and  an  expression  of  relief 
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at  the  poor  gentleman's  having  at  last  a  caller.  His  lodging 
appeared  to  consist  of  a  single  room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
On  getting  no  answer  to  my  knock  I  opened  the  door,  supposing 
him  absent;  so  that  it  gave  me  a  certain  shock  to  find  him  but 
seated  helpless  and  dumb.  His  chair  was  near  the  single  window, 
facing  an  easel  which  supported  a  large  canvas.  On  my  entering  he 
looked  up  at  me  blankly,  without  changing  his  position,  which 
was  that  of  absolute  lassitude  and  dejection,  his  arms  loosely 
folded,  his  legs  stretched  before  him,  his  head  hanging  on  his 
breast.  Advancing  into  the  room  I  saw  how  vividly  his  face 
answered  to  his  attitude.  He  was  pale,  haggard  and  unshaven, 
and  his  dull  and  sunken  eye  gazed  at  me  without  a  spark  of 
recognition.  My  fear  had  been  that  he  would  greet  me  with  fierce 
reproaches,  as  the  cruelly  officious  patron  who  had  turned  his 
contentment  to  bitterness,  and  I  was  relieved  to  find  my  appear 
ance  excite  no  visible  resentment.  " Don't  you  know  me?" — I 
put  out  my  hand.  "Have  you  already  forgotten  me?" 

He  made  no  response,  but  kept  his  position  stupidly  and  left 
me  staring  about  the  room.  It  spoke,  the  poor  place,  all  plain 
tively  for  itself.  Shabby,  sordid,  naked,  it  contained,  beyond  the 
wretched  bed,  but  the  scantiest  provision  for  personal  comfort. 
It  was  bedroom  at  once  and  studio — a  grim  ghost  of  a  studio.  A 
few  dusty  casts  and  prints  on  the  walls,  three  or  four  old  canvases 
turned  face  inward  and  a  rusty-looking  color-box  formed,  with  the 
easel  at  the  window,  the  sum  of  its  appurtenances.  The  whole 
scene  savored  horribly  of  indigence.  Its  only  wealth  was  the 
picture  on  the  easel,  presumably  the  famous  Madonna.  Averted 
as  this  was  from  the  door  I  was  unable  to  see  its  face;  but  at  last, 
sickened  by  my  impression  of  vacant  misery,  I  passed  behind 
Theobald  eagerly  and  tenderly.  I  can  scarcely  say  I  was  surprised 
at  what  I  found — a  canvas  that  was  a  mere  dead  blank  cracked 
and  discolored  by  time.  This  was  his  immortal  work!  Though 
not  surprised  I  confess  I  was  powerfully  moved,  and  I  think  that 
for  five  minutes  I  couldn't  have  trusted  myself  to  speak.  At  last 
my  silent  nearness  affected  him;  he  stirred  and  turned  and  then 
rose,  looking  at  me  with  a  slow  return  of  intelligence.  I  murmured 
some  kind,  ineffective  nothings  about  his  being  ill  and  needing 
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advice  and  care,  but  he  seemed  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  recall 
distinctly  what  had  last  passed  between  us.  "You  were  right/' 
he  said  with  a  pitiful  smile,  "I'm  a  dawdler!  I'm  a  failure!  I  shall 
do  nothing  more  in  this  world.  You  opened  my  eyes,  and  though 
the  truth  is  bitter  I  bear  you  no  grudge.  Amen!  I Ve  been  sitting 
here  for  a  week  face  to  face  with  it,  the  terrible  truth,  face  to  face 
with  the  past,  with  my  weakness  and  poverty  and  nullity.  I  shall 
never  touch  a  brush!  I  believe  I've  neither  eaten  nor  slept.  Look 
at  that  canvas!"  he  went  on  as  I  relieved  my  emotion  by  an 
urgent  request  that  he  would  come  home  with  me  and  dine. 
"That  was  to  have  contained  my  masterpiece!  Isn't  it  a  promis 
ing  foundation?  The  elements  of  it  are  all  here"  And  he  tapped 
his  forehead  with  that  mystic  confidence  which  had  so  often 
marked  the  gesture  for  me  before.  "If  I  could  only  transpose 
them  into  some  brain  that  has  the  hand,  the  will!  Since  I've  been 
sitting  here  taking  stock  of  my  intellects  I  Ve  come  to  believe  that 
I've  the  material  for  a  hundred  masterpieces.  But  my  hand's 
paralyzed  now  and  they'll  never  be  painted.  I  never  began!  I 
waited  and  waited  to  be  worthier  to  begin — I  wasted  my  life  in 
preparation.  While  I  fancied  my  creation  was  growing  it  was 
only  dying.  I  Ve  taken  the  whole  business  too  hard.  Michelangelo 
didn't  when  he  went  at  the  Lorenzo.  He  did  his  best  at  a  venture, 
and  his  venture's  immortal.  That's  mine!"  And  he  pointed  with 
a  gesture  I  shall  never  forget  at  the  empty  canvas.  "I  suppose 
we're  a  genus  by  ourselves  in  the  providential  scheme — we  talents 
that  can't  act,  that  can't  do  nor  dare!  We  take  it  out  in  talk,  in 
study,  in  plans  and  promises,  in  visions!  But  our  visions,  let  me 
tell  you,"  he  cried  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  "have  a  way  of  being 
brilliant,  and  a  man  has  not  lived  in  vain  who  has  seen  the  things 
I've  seen!  Of  course  you  won't  believe  in  them  when  that  bit  of 
worm-eaten  cloth  is  all  I  have  to  show  for  them;  but  to  convince 
you,  to  enchant  and  astound  the  world,  I  need  only  the  hand  of 
Raphael.  His  brain  I  already  have.  A  pity,  you'll  say,  that  I 
haven't  his  modesty!  Ah,  let  me  boast  and  babble  now — it's  all  I 
have  left!  I'm  the  half  of  a  genius!  Where  in  the  wide  world  is 
my  other  half?  Lodged  perhaps  in  the  vulgar  soul,  the  cunning 
ready  fingers  of  some  dull  copyist  or  some  trivial  artisan  who 
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turns  out  by  the  dozen  his  easy  prodigies  of  touch !  But  it's  not 
for  me  to  sneer  at  him;  he  at  least  does  something.  He's  not  a 
dawdler.  Well  for  me  if  I  had  been  vulgar  and  clever  and  reckless, 
if  I  could  have  shut  my  eyes  and  taken  my  leap. " 

What  to  say  to  the  poor  fellow,  what  to  do  for  him,  seemed  hard 
to  determine;  I  chiefly  felt  I  must  break  the  spell  of  his  present 
inaction  and  draw  him  out  of  the  haunted  air  of  the  little  room  it 
was  such  cruel  irony  to  call  a  studio.  I  can't  say  I  persuaded  him 
to  come  forth  with  me;  he  simply  suffered  himself  to  be  led,  and 
when  we  began  to  walk  in  the  warm  light  of  day  I  was  able  to 
appreciate  his  great  weakness.  Nevertheless  he  seemed  in  a  man 
ner  to  revive;  he  even  murmured  to  me  at  last  that  he  should  like 
to  go' to  the  Pitti  Gallery.  I  shall  never  forget  our  melancholy 
stroll  through  those  gorgeous  halls,  every  picture  on  whose  walls 
glowed,  to  my  stricken  sight,  with  an  insolent  renewal  of  strength 
and  luster.  The  eyes  and  lips  of  the  great  portraits  reflected  for 
me  a  pitying  scorn  of  the  dejected  pretender  who  had  dreamed 
of  competing  with  their  triumphant  authors.  The  celestial  candor 
even  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  as  we  paused  in  perfect  silence 
before  her,  broke  into  the  strange  smile  of  the  women  of  Leonardo, 
Perfect  silence  indeed  marked  our  whole  progress — the  silence  of 
a  deep  farewell;  for  I  felt  in  all  my  pulses,  as  Theobald,  leaning 
on  my  arm,  dragged  one  heavy  foot  after  the  other,  that  he  was 
looking  his  last.  When  we  came  out  he  was  so  exhausted  that 
instead  of  taking  him  to  my  hotel  to  dine  I  called  a  cab  and  drove 
him  straight  to  his  own  poor  lodging.  He  had  sunk  into  the  deep 
est  lethargy;  he  lay  back  in  the  vehicle  with  his  eyes  closed,  as 
pale  as  death,  his  faint  breathing  interrupted  at  intervals  by  a 
gasp  like  a  smothered  sob  or  a  vain  attempt  to  speak.  With  the 
help  of  the  old  woman  who  had  admitted  me  before  and  who 
emerged  from  a  dark  back  court  I  contrived  to  lead  him  up  the 
long,  steep  staircase  and  lay  him  on  his  wretched  bed.  To  her  I 
gave  him  in  charge  while  I  prepared  in  all  haste  to  call  in  a  doctor. 
But  she  followed  me  out  of  the  room  with  a  pitiful  clasping  of  her 
hands. 

"Poor,  blessed  gentleman, "  she  wailed — "is  he  dying?" 

"Possibly.    How  long  has  be  been  so  bad?" 
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"Since  a  certain  night  he  passed  ten  days  ago.  I  came  up  in 
the  morning  to  make  his  poor  bed,  and  found  him  sitting  up  in  his 
clothes  before  that  great  dirty  canvas  he  keeps  there.  Poor  dear, 
strange  man,  he  says  his  prayers  to  it!  He  hadn't  been  to  bed — 
nor  even  since  then,  as  you  may  say.  What  has  happened  to  him? 
Has  he  found  out  about  quella  cattiva  donnat"  she  panted  with  a 
glittering  eye  and  a  toothless  grin. 

"Prove  at  least  that  one  old  woman  can  be  faithful,55  I  said, 
"and  watch  him  well  till  I  come  back.'3  My  return  was  delayed 
through  the  absence  of  the  English  physician,  who  was  away  on  a 
round  of  visits  and  whom  I  vainly  pursued  from  house  to  house 
before  I  overtook  him.  I  brought  him  to  Theobald's  bedside  none 
too  soon.  A  violent  fever  had  seized  our  patient,  whose  case  was 
evidently  grave.  A  couple  of  hours  later  on  I  knew  he  had  brain- 
fever.  From  this  moment  I  was  with  him  constantly,  but  I  am 
far  from  wishing  fully  to  report  his  illness.  Excessively  painful  to 
witness,  it  was  happily  brief.  Life  burned  out  in  delirium.  One 
night  in  particular  that  I  passed  at  his  pillow,  listening  to  his  wild 
snatches  of  regret,  of  aspiration,  of  rapture  and  awe  at  the  phan 
tasmal  pictures  with  which  his  brain  seemed  to  swarm,  comes 
back  to  my  memory  now  like  some  stray  page  from  a  lost  master 
piece  of  tragedy.  Before  a  week  was  over  we  had  buried  him  in 
the  little  Protestant  cemetery  on  the  way  to  Fiesole.  Madonna 
Serafina,  whom  I  had  caused  to  be  informed  of  his  state,  had  come 
in  person,  I  was  told,  to  enquire  about  its  progress;  but  she  was 
absent  from  his  funeral,  which  was  attended  but  by  a  scanty  con 
course  of  mourners.  Half  a  dozen  old  Florentine  sojourners,  in 
spite  of  the  prolonged  estrangement  that  had  preceded  his  death, 
had  felt  the  kindly  impulse  to  honor  his  grave.  Among  them  was 
my  friend  Mrs.  Coventry,  whom  I  found,  on  my  departure,  waiting 
in  her  carnage  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery. 

"Well,"  she  said,  relieving  at  last  with  a  significant  smile  the 
solemnity  of  our  immediate  greeting,  "and  the  greatest  of  all 
Madonnas?  Have  you  seen  her  after  all?" 

"I've  seen  her,"  I  said;  "she's  mine — by  bequest.  But  I  shall' 
never  show  her  to  you. " 

"Any  why  not,  pray?" 

"Because  you  wouldn't  understand  her!" 
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She  rather  glared  at  me.    "Upon  my  word  you're  polite!" 
"Pardon  me — I'm  sad   and   vexed   and   bitter/'    And  with 
reprehensible  rudeness  I  marched  away.   I  was  impatient  to  leave 
Florence;  my  friend's  blighted  spirit  met  my  eyes  in  all  aspects. 
I  had  packed  my  trunk  to  start  for  Rome  that  night,  and  mean 
while  to  beguile  my  unrest  I  aimlessly  paced  the  streets.   Chance 
led  me  at  last  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.    Remembering  poor 
Theobald's  phrase  about  Michelangelo — "He  did  his  best  at  a 
venture" — I  went  in  and  turned  my  steps  to  the  chapel  of  the 
tombs.   Viewing  in  sadness  the  sadness  of  its  immortal  treasures, 
I  could  say  to  myself  while  I  stood  there  that  they  needed  no 
ampler  commentary  than  those  simple  words.  As  I  passed  through 
the  church  again  to  leave  it  a  woman,  turning  away  from  one  of 
the  side-altars,  met  me  face  to  face.   The  black  shawl  depending 
from  her  head  draped  becomingly  the  handsome  face  of  Madonna 
Serafina.   She  stopped  as  she  recognized  me,  and  I  saw  she  wished 
to  speak.   Her  brow  was  lighted  and  her  ample  bosom  heaved  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  portend  a  certain  sharpness  of  reproach.  But 
some  expression  of  my  own  then  drew  the  sting  from  her  resent 
ment,  and  she  addressed  me  in  a  tone  in  which  bitterness  was 
tempered  by  an  acceptance  of  the  anticlimax  that  had  been  after 
all  so  long  and  so  wondrously  postponed.    "I  know  it  was  you, 
now,  who  separated  us, "  she  said.   "It  was  a  pity  he  ever  brought 
you  to  see  me!    Of  course,  you  couldn't  think  of  me  as  he  did. 
Well,  the  Lord  gave  him,  the  Lord  has  taken  him.    I've  just  paid 
for  a  nine  days'  mass  for  his  soul.  And  I  can  tell  you  this,  Signore — 
I  never  deceived  him.  Who  put  it  into  his  head  that  I  was  made  to 
live  on  holy  thoughts  and  fine  phrases?  It  was  his  own  imagina 
tion,  and  it  pleased  him  to  think  so.    Did  he  suffer  much?"  she 
added  mor£  softly  and  after  a  pause. 

"His  sufferings  were  great,  but  they  were  short." 
"And  did  he  speak  of  me?"  She  had  hesitated  and  dropped  her 
eyes;  she  raised  them  with  her  question,  and  revealed  in  their 
somber  stillness  a  gleam  of  feminine  confidence  which  for  the 
moment  revived  and  enhanced  her  beauty.  Poor  Theobald! 
Whatever  name  he  had  given  his  passion  it  was  still  her  fine  eyes 
that  had  charmed  him. 

"Be  contented,  Madam,"  I  answered  gravely, 
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She  lowered  her  lids  again  and  was  silent.  Then,  exhaling  a  full 
rich  sigh  as  she  gathered  her  shawl  together:  "He  was  a  magnifi 
cent  genius!" 

I  bowed  assent  and  we  separated. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  side-street  on  my  way  back  to  my 
hotel,  I  noted  above  a  doorway  a  sign  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  had 
read  before.  I  suddenly  remembered  it  for  identical  with  the 
superscription  of  a  card  that  I  had  carried  for  an  hour  in  my 
waistcoat-pocket.  On  the  threshold  stood  the  ingenious  artist 
whose  claims  to  public  favor  were  thus  distinctly  signalized, 
smoking  a  pipe  in  the  evening  air  and  giving  the  finishing  polish 
with  a  bit  of  rag  to  one  of  his  inimitable  "combinations."  I 
caught  the  expressive  curl  of  a  couple  of  tails.  He  recognized  me, 
removed  his  little  red  cap  with  an  obsequious  bow  and  motioned 
me  to  enter  his  studio.  I  returned  his  salute  and  passed  on,  vexed 
with  the  apparition.  For  a  week  afterwards,  whenever  I  was  seized 
among  the  ruins  of  triumphant  Rome  with  some  peculiarly 
poignant  memory  of  Theobald's  transcendent  illusions  and  de 
plorable  failure,  I  seemed  to  catch  the  other  so  impertinent  and 
so  cynical  echo:  "Cats  and  monkeys,  monkeys  and  cats — all 
human  life  is  there!" 
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The  Story  of  a  Little  Alsatian 
BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET  (1840-1897) 

I  WAS  very  late  for  school  that  morning,  and  I  was  terribly 
afraid  of  being  scolded,  especially  as  Monsieur  Hamel  had 
told  us  that  he  should  examine  us  on  participles,  and  I  did  not 
know  the  first  thing  about  them.  For  a  moment  I  thought  of 
staying  away  from  school  and  wandering  about  the  fields.  It  was 
such  a  warm,  lovely  day.  I  could  hear  the  blackbirds  whistling 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  Rippert  field,  behind  the 
sawmill,  the  Prussians  going  through  their  drill.  All  that  was 
much  more  tempting  to  me  than  the  rules  concerning  participles; 
but  I  had  the  strength  to  resist,  and  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to 
school. 

As  I  passed  the  mayor's  office,  I  saw  that  there  were  people 
gathered  about  the  little  board  on  which  notices  were  posted.  For 
two  years  all  our  bad  news  had  come  from  that  board — battles 
lost,  conscriptions,  orders  from  headquarters;  and  I  thought 
without  stopping: 

"What  can  it  be  now?" 

Then,  as  I  ran  across  the  square,  Wachter  the  blacksmith,  who 
stood  there  with  his  apprentice,  reading  the  placard,  called  out 
to  me: 

"  Don't  hurry  so,  my  boy;  you'll  get  to  your  school  soon 
enough!'3 

I  thought  that  he  was  making  fun  of  me,  and  I  ran  into 
Monsieur  Hamel's  little  yard  all  out  of  breath. 


The  Last  Class  (La  Dermere  Classe)  was  first  published  in  Daudet's  Monday  Tales  (Conies  du 
l^^nd^)  in  1873,  The  present  translation  from  the  French  is  from  the  Daudet  volume  of  the  Little 
French  Masterpieces  series  (six  volumes;  copyright,  1903,  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  edited  by 
Alexander  Jessup  and  translated  by  George  BurnhanV  Ives  and  is  used  by  permission. 
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Usually,  at  the  beginning  of  school,  there  was  a  great  uproar 
which  could  be  heard  in  the  street,  desks  opening  and  closing, 
lessons  repeated  aloud  in  unison,  with  our  ears  stuffed  in  order  to 
learn  quicker,  and  the  teacher's  stout  ruler  beating  on  the  desk: 

"A  little  more  quiet!" 

I  counted  on  all  this  noise  to  get  to  my  bench  unnoticed;  but  as 
it  happened,  that  day  everything  was  quiet,  like  a  Sunday  morn 
ing.  Through  the  open  window  I  saw  my  comrades  already  in 
their  places,  and  Monsieur  Hamel  walking  back  and  forth  with 
the  terrible  iron  ruler  under  his  arm.  I  had  to  open  the  door  and 
enter,  in  the  midst  of  that  perfect  silence.  You  can  imagine 
whether  I  blushed  and  whether  I  was  afraid! 

But  no!  Monsieur  Hamel  looked  at  me  with  no  sign  of  anger 
and  said  very  gently: 

"Go  at  once  to  your  seat,  my  little  Frantz;  we  were  going  to 
begin  without  you. " 

I  stepped  over  the  bench  and  sat  down  at  once  at  my  desk. 
Not  until  then,  when  I  had  partly  recovered  from  my  fright,  did  I 
notice  that  our  teacher  had  on  his  handsome  blue  coat,  his  plaited 
ruff,  and  the  black  silk  embroidered  breeches,  which  he  wore  only 
on  days  of  inspection  or  of  distribution  of  prizes.  Moreover,  there 
was  something  extraordinary,  something  solemn  about  the  whole 
class.  But  what  surprised  me  most  was  to  see  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  on  the  benches  which  were  usually  empty,  some  people  from 
the  village  sitting,  as  silent  as  we  were;  old  Hauser  with  his 
three-cornered  hat,  the  ex-mayor,  the  ex-postman,  and  others 
besides.  They  all  seemed  depressed;  and  Hauser  had  brought  an 
old  spelling-book  with  gnawed  edges,  which  he  held  wide-open  on 
his  knee,  with  his  great  spectacles  askew. 

While  I  was  wondering  at  all  this,  Monsieur  Hamel  had 
mounted  his  platform,  and  in  the  same  gentle  and  serious  voice 
with  which  he  had  welcomed  me,  he  said  to  us: 

"My  children,  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  teach  you. 
Orders  have  come  from  Berlin  to  teach  nothing  but  German  in 
the  schools  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  new  teacher  arrives 
tomorrow.  This  is  the  last  class  in  French,  so  I  beg  you  to  be 
very  attentive. " 
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Those  few  words  overwhelmed  me.  Ah!  the  villains!  that  was 
what  they  had  posted  at  the  mayor's  office. 

My  last  class  in  French! 

And  I  barely  knew  how  to  write!  So  I  should  never  learn! 
I  must  stop  short  where  I  was!  How  angry  I  was  with  myself 
because  of  the  time  I  had  wasted,  the  lessons  I  had  missed, 
running  about  after  nests,  or  sliding  on  the  Saar!  My  books, 
which  only  a  moment  before  I  thought  so  tiresome,  so  heavy  to 
carry — my  grammar,  my  sacred  history — seemed  to  me  now  like 
old  friends,  from  whom  I  should  be  terribly  grieved  to  part.  And 
it  was  the  same  about  Monsieur  Hamel.  The  thought  that  he 
was  going  away,  that  I  should  never  see  him  again,  made  me 
forget  the  punishments,  the  blows  with  the  ruler. 

Poor  man!  It  was  in  honor  of  that  last  lesson  that  he  had  put 
on  his  fine  Sunday  clothes;  and  I  understood  now  why  those  old 
fellows  from  the  village  were  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  room.  It 
seemed  to  mean  that  they  regretted  not  having  come  oftener  to 
the  school.  It  was  also  a  way  of  thanking  our  teacher  for  his 
forty  years  of  faithful  service,  and  of  paying  their  respects  to  the 
fatherland  which  was  vanishing. 

I  was  at  that  point  in  my  reflections  when  I  heard  my  name 
called.  It  was  my  turn  to  recite.  What  would  I  not  have  given 
to  he  able  to  say  from  beginning  to  end  that  famous  rule  about 
participles,  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice,  without  a  slip!  But  I  got 
mixed  up  at  the  first  words,  and  I  stood  there  swaying  against  my 
bench,  with  a  full  heart,  afraid  to  raise  my  head.  I  heard  Monsieur 
Hamel  speaking  to  me: 

"I  will  not  scold  you,  my  little  Frantz;  you  must  be  punished 
enough;  that  is  the  way  it  goes;  every  day  we  say  to  ourselves: 
Tshaw!  I  have  time  enough.  I  will  learn  tomorrow/  And  then 
you  see  what  happens.  Ah!  it  has  been  the  great  misfortune  of 
our  Alsace  always  to  postpone  its  lessons  until  tomorrow.  Now 
those  people  are  entitled  to  say  to  us:  'What!  you  claim  to  be 
French,  and  you  can  neither  speak  nor  write  your  language!' 
In  all  this,  my  poor  Frantz,  you  are  not  the  guiltiest  one.  We  all 
have  our  fair  share  of  reproaches  to  address  to  ourselves. 

"Your  parents  have  not  been  careful  enough  to  see  that  you 
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were  educated.  They  preferred  to  send  you  to  work  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  factories,  ih  order  to  have  a  few  more  sous.  And  have  I 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  for?  Have  I  not  often  made  you  water 
my  garden  instead  of  studying?  And  when  I  wanted  to  go  fishing 
for  trout,  have  I  ever  hesitated  to  dismiss  you?" 

Then,  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  Monsieur  Hamel 
began  to  talk  to  us  about  the  French  language,  saying  that  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  language  in  the  world,  the  most  clear,  the 
most  substantial;  that  we  must  always  retain  it  among  ourselves, 
and  never  forget  it,  because  when  a  people  falls  into  servitude, 
"so  long  as  it  clings  to  its  language,  it  is  as  if  it  held  the  key  to  its 
prison/'*  Then  he  took  the  grammar  and  read  us  our  lesson. 
I  was  amazed  to  see  how  readily  I  understood.  Everything  that 
he  said  seemed  so  easy  to  me,  so  easy.  I  believed,  too,  that  I  had 
never  listened  so  closely,  and  that  he,  for  his  part,  had  never  been 
so  patient  with  his  explanations.  One  would  have  said  that, 
before  going  away,  the  poor  man  desired  to  give  us  all  his  knowl 
edge,  to  force  it  all  into  our  heads  at  a  single  blow. 

When  the  lesson  was  at  an  end  we  passed  to  writing.  For  that 
day  Monsieur  Hamel  had  prepared  some  entirely  new  examples, 
on  which  was  written  in  a  fine,  round  hand:  "France,  Alsace, 
France,  Alsace."  They  were  like  little  flags,  waving  all  about 
the  class,  hanging  from  the  rods  of  our  desks.  You  should  have 
seen  how  hard  we  all  worked  and  how  silent  it  was!  Nothing 
could  be  heard  save  the  grinding  of  the  pens  over  the  paper.  At  one 
time  some  cockchafers  flew  in;  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
them,  not  even  the  little  fellows,  who  were  struggling  with  their 
straight  lines,  'with  a  will  and  conscientious  application,  as  if  even 
the  lines  were  French.  On  the  roof  of  the  schoolhouse  pigeons 
cooed  in  low  tones,  and  I  said  to  myself  as  I  listened  to  them: 

"I  wonder  if  they  are  going  to  compel  them  to  sing  in  German 
too!" 

From  time  to  time,  when  I  raised  my  eyes  from  my  paper,  I 
saw  Monsieur  Hamel  sitting  motionless  in  his  chair  and  staring 
at  the  objects  about  him  as  if  he  wished  to  carry  away  in  his 
glance  the  whole  of  his  little  schoolhouse.  Think  of  it!  For  forty 

*  "S'U  tient  sa  langue,  il  tient  la  cl&  qm  de  ses  cMnes  le  ditiwe."— Mistral. 
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years  he  had  been  there  in  the  same  place,  with  his  yard  in  front 
of  him  and  his  class  just  as  it  was!  But  the  benches  and  desks 
were  polished  and  rubbed  by  use;  the  walnuts  in  the  yard  had 
grown,  and  the  hop-vine  which  he  himself  had  planted  now  fes 
tooned  the  windows  even  to  the  roof.  What  a  heart-rending 
thing  it  must  have  been  for  that  poor  man  to  leave  all  those 
things,  and  to  hear  his  sister  walking  back  and  forth  in  the  room 
overhead,  packing  their  trunks!  For  they  were  to  go  away  the 
next  day — to  leave  the  province  forever. 

However,  he  had  the  courage  to  keep  the  class  to  the  end.  After 
the  writing,  we  had  the  lesson  in  history;  then  the  little  ones  sang 
all  together  the  la,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu.  Yonder,  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
old  Hauser  had  put  on  his  spectacles,  and,  holding  his  spelling- 
book  in  both  hands,  he  spelled  out  the  letters  with  them.  I  could 
see  that  he  too  was  applying  himself.  His  voice  shook  with 
emotion,  and  it  was  so  funny  to  hear  him,  that  we  all  longed  to 
laugh  and  to  cry.  Ah!  I  shall  remember  that  last  class. 

Suddenly  the  church  clock  struck  twelve,  then  the  Angelus 
rang.  At  the  same  moment  the  bugles  of  the  Prussians  returning 
from  drill  blared  under  our  windows.  Monsieur  Hamel  rose,  pale 
as  death,  from  his  chair.  Never  had  he  seemed  to  me  so  tall, 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "my  friends,  I.  .  .1 " 

But  something  suffocated  him.    He  could  not  finish  the  sen 


tence. 


z;j.j.v-c;.  t  r      i       it 

Thereupon  he  turned  to  the  blackboard,  took  a  piece  of  chalk, 
and,  bearing  on  with  all  his  might,  he  wrote  in  the  largest  letters 
he  could: 

"Five  la  France!" 

Then  he  stood  there,  with  his  head  resting  against  the  wall, 
and  without  speaking,  he  motioned  to  us  with  his  hand : 

"That  is  all;  go." 


THE  SIRE  DE  MALETROITS   DOOR 
BY  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON  (1850-1894) 

DENIS  DE  BEAULIEU  was  not  yet  two-and-twenty,  but 
he  counted  himself  a  grown  man,  and  a  very  accomplished 
cavalier  into  the  bargain.  Lads  were  early  formed  in  that  rough, 
warfaring  epoch;  and  when  one  has  been  in  a  pitched  battle  and 
a  dozen  raids,  has  killed  one's  man  in  an  honorable  fashion,  and 
knows  a  thing  or  two  of  strategy  and  mankind,  a  certain  swagger 
in  the  gait  is  surely  to  be  pardoned.  He  had  put  up  his  horse 
with  jiue  care,  and  supped  with  due  deliberation;  and  then,  in  a 
very  agreeable  frame  of  mind,  went  out  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  gray 
of  the  evening.  It  was  not  a  very  wise  proceeding  on  the  young 
man's  part.  He  would  have  done  better  to  remain  beside  the 
fire  or  go  decently  to  bed.  For  the  town  was  full  of  the  troops  of 
Burgundy  and  England  under  a  mixed  command;  and  though 
Denis  was  there  on  safe-conduct,  his  safe-conduct  was  like  to 
serve  him  little  on  a  chance  encounter. 

It  was  September,  1429;  the  weather  had  fallen  sharp;  a  flighty 
piping  wind,  laden  with  showers,  beat  about  the  township;  and 
the  dead  leaves  ran  riot  along  the  streets.  Here  and  there  a 
window  was  already  lighted  up;  and  the  noise  of  men-at-arms 
making  merry  over  supper  within  came  forth  in.  fits  and  was 
swallowed  up  and  carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  night  fell 
swiftly;  the  flag  of  England,  fluttering  on  the  spire-top,  grew 
ever  fainter  and  fainter  against  the  flying  clouds — a  black  speck 
like  a  swallow  in  the  tumultuous,  leaden  chaos  of  the  sky.  As 
the  night  fell  the  wind  rose,  and  began  to  hoot  under  archways 
and  roar  amid  the  treetops  in  the  valley  below  the  town. 
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Denis  de  Beaulieu  walked  fast  and  was  soon  knocking  at  his 
friend's  door;  but  though  he  promised  himself  to  stay  only  a 
little  while  and  make  an  early  return,  his  welcome  was  so  pleas 
ant,  and  he  found  so  much  to  delay  him,  that  it  was  already  long 
past  midnight  before  he  said  good-by  upon  the  threshold.  The 
wind  had  fallen  again  in  the  meanwhile;  the  night  was  as  black 
as  the  grave;  not  a  star,  nor  a  glimmer  of  moonshine,  slipped 
through  the  canopy  of  cloud.  Denis  was  ill-acquainted  with  the 
intricate  lanes  of  Chateau  Landon;  even  by  daylight  he  had 
found  some  trouble  in  picking  his  way;  and  in  this  absolute  dark 
ness  he  soon  lost  it  altogether.  He  was  certain  of  one  thing  only — 
to  keep  mounting  the  hill;  for  his  friend's  house  lay  at  the  lower 
end,  or  tail,  of  Chateau  Landon,  while  the  inn  was  up  at  the 
head,  under  the  great  church  spire.  With  this  clue  to  go  upon  he 
stumbled  and  groped  forward,  now  breathing  more  freely  in 
open  places  where  there  was  a  good  slice  of  sky  overhead,  now 
feeling  along  the  wall  in  stifling  closes.  It  is  an  eerie  and  mys 
terious  position  to  be  thus  submerged  in  opaque  blackness  in  an 
almost  unknown  town.  The  silence  is  terrifying  in  its  possibil 
ities.  The  touch  of  cold  window  bars  to  the  exploring  hand 
startles  the  man  like  the  touch  of  a  toad;  the  inequalities  of  the 
pavement  shake  his  heart  into  his  mouth;  a  piece  of  denser  dark 
ness  threatens  an  ambuscade  or  a  chasm  in  the  pathway;  and 
where  the  air  is  brighter,  the  houses  put  on  strange  and  bewilder 
ing  appearances,  as  if  to  lead  him  farther  from  his  way.  For 
Denis,  who  had  to  regain  his  inn  without  attracting  notice,  there 
was  real  danger  as  well  as  mere  discomfort  in  the  walk;  and 
he  went  warily  and  boldly  at  once,  and  at  every  corner  paused 
to  make  an  observation. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  threading  a  lane  so  narrow  that  he 
could  touch  a  wall  with  either  hand,  when  it  began  to  open  out 
and  go  sharply  downward.  Plainly  this  lay  no  longer  in  the 
direction  of  his  inn;  but  the  hope  of  a  little  more  light  tempted 
him  forward  to  reconnoiter.  The  lane  ended  in  a  terrace  with  a 
bartizan  wall,  which  gave  an  outlook  between  high  houses,  as 
out  of  an  embrasure,  into  the  valley  lying  dark  and  formless 
several  hundred  feet  below.  Denis  looked  down,  and  could  dis- 
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cern  a  few  treetops  waving  and  a  single  speck  of  brightness 
where  the  river  ran  across  a  weir.  The  weather  was  clearing  up, 
and  the  sky  had  lightened,  so  as  to  show  the  outline  of  the  heavier 
clouds  and  the  dark  margin  of  the  hills.  By  the  uncertain  glim 
mer,  the  house  on  his  left  hand  should  be  a  place  of  some  preten 
sions;  it  was  surmounted  by  several  pinnacles  and  turret-tops; 
the  round  stern  of  a  chapel,  with  a  fringe  of  flying  buttresses, 
projected  boldly  from  the  main  block;  and  the  door  was  shel 
tered  under  a  deep  porch  carved  with  figures  and  overhung  by 
two  long  gargoyles.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  gleamed  through 
their  intricate  tracery  with  a  light  as  of  many  tapers,  and  threw 
out  the  buttresses  and  the  peaked  roof  in  a  more  intense  black 
ness  against  the  sky.  It  was  plainly  the  hotel  of  some  great  family 
of  the  neighborhood;  and  as  it  reminded  Denis  of  a  town  house 
of  his  own  at  Bourges,  he  stood  for  some  time  gazing  up  at  it 
and  mentally  gauging  the  skill  of  the  architects  and  the  con 
sideration  of  the  two  families. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  issue  to  the  terrace  but  the  lane  by 
which  he  had  reached  it;  he  could  only  retrace  his  steps,  but  he 
had  gained  some  notion  of  his  whereabouts,  and  hoped  by  this 
means  to  hit  the  main  thoroughfare  and  speedily  regain  the  inn. 
He  was  reckoning  without  that  chapter  of  accidents  which  was 
to  make  this  night  memorable  above  all  others  in  his  career; 
for  he  had  not  gone  back  above  a  hundred  yards  before  he  saw 
a  light  coming  to  meet  him,  and  heard  loud  voices  speaking 
together  in  the  echoing  narrows  of  the  lane.  It  was  a  party  of 
men-at-arms  going  the  night  round  with  torches.  Denis  assured 
himself  that  they  had  all  been  making  free  with  the  wine-bowl, 
and  were  in  no  mood  to  be  particular  about  safe-conducts  or  the 
niceties  of  chivalrous  war.  It  was  as  like  as  not  that  they  would 
kill  him  like  a  dog  and  leave  him  where  he  fell.  The ,  situation 
was  inspiriting  but  nervous.  Their  own  torches  would  conceal 
him  from  sight,  he  reflected;  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  drown 
the  noise  of  his  footsteps  with  their  own  empty  voices.  If  he 
were  but  fleet  and  silent,  he  might  evade  their  notice  altogether. 

Unfortunately,  as  he  turned  to  beat  a  retreat,  his  foot  rolled 
upon  a  pebble;  he  fell  against  the  wail  with  an  ejaculation,  and 
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his  sword  rang  loudly  on  the  stones.  Two  or  three  voices  de 
manded  who  went  there — some  in  French,  some  in  English;  but 
Denis  made  no  reply,  and  ran  the  faster  down  the  lane.  Once 
upon  the  terrace,  he  paused  to  look  back.  They  still  kept  calling 
after  him,  and  just  then  began  to  double  the  pace  in  pursuit, 
with  a  considerable  clank  of  armor,  and  great  tossing  of  the 
torchlight  to  and  fro  in  the  narrow  jaws  of  the  passage. 

Denis  cast  a  look  around  and  darted  into  the  porch.  There 
he  might  escape  observation,  or — if  that  were  too  much  to  expect 
— was  in  a  capital  posture  whether  for  parley  or  defense.  So 
thinking,  he  drew  his  sword  and  tried  to  set  his  back  against  the 
door.  To  his  surprise,  it  yielded  behind  his  weight;  and  though 
he  turned  in  a  moment,  continued  to  swing  back  on  oiled  and 
noiseless  hinges,  until  it  stood  wide  open  on  a  black  interior. 
When  things  fall  out  opportunely  for  the  person  concerned,  he 
is  not  apt  to  be  critical  about  the  how  or  why,  his  own  imme 
diate  personal  convenience  seeming  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
strangest  oddities  and  revolutions  in  our  sublunary  things;  and 
so  Denis,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  stepped  within  and 
partly  closed  the  door  behind  him  to  conceal  his  place  of  refuge. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  close  it  alto 
gether;  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason — perhaps  by  a  spring  or 
a  weight — the  ponderous  mass  of  oak  whipped  itself  out  of  his 
fingers  and  clanked  to,  with  a  formidable  rumble  and  a  noise  like 
the  falling  of  an  automatic  bar. 

The  round,  at  that  very  moment,  debouched  upon  the  terrace 
and  proceeded  to  summon  him  with  shouts  and  curses.  He  heard 
them  ferreting  in  the  dark  corners;  and  the  stock  of  a  lance  even 
rattled  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  door  behind  which  he 
stood;  but  these  gentlemen  were  in  too  high  a  humor  to  be  long 
delayed,  and  soon  made  off  down  a  corkscrew  pathway  which 
had  escaped  Denis's  observation,  and  passed  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  along  the  battlement's  of  the  town. 

Denis  breathed  again.  He  gave  them  a  few  minutes*  grace  for 
fear  of  accidents,  and  then  groped  about  for  some  means  of 
opening  the  door  and  slipping  forth  again.  The  inner  surface 
was  quite  smooth,  not  a  handle,  not  a  moulding,  not  a  projection 
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of  any  sort.    He  got  his  finger-nails  round  the  edges  and  pulled, 
but  the  mass  was  immovable.    He  shook  it,  it  was  as  firm  as  a 
rock.    Denis  de  Beaulieu  frowned  and  gave  vent  to  a  little  noise 
less  whistle.    What  ailed  the  door,  he  wondered?    Why  was  it 
open?    How  came  it  to  shut  so  easily  and  so  effectually  after 
him?    There  was  something  obscure  and  underhand  about  all 
this  that  was  little  to  the  young  man's  fancy.    It  looked  like  a 
snare;  and  yet  who  could  suppose  a  snare  in  such  a  quiet  by-street 
and  in  a  house  of  so  prosperous  and  even  noble  an  exterior?  And 
yet — snare  or  no  snare,  intentionally  or  unintentionally — here 
he  was,  prettily  trapped;  and  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  see  no 
way  out  of  it  again.    The  darkness  began  to  weigh  upon  him. 
He  gave  ear;  all  was  silent  without,  but  within  and  close  by  he 
seemed  to  catch  a  faint  sighing,  a  faint  sobbing  rustle,  a  little 
stealthy  creak — as  though  many  persons  were  at  his  side,  hold 
ing  themselves  quite  still,  and  governing  even  their  respiration 
with  the  extreme  of  slyness.    The  idea  went  to  his  vitals  with  a 
shock,  and  he  faced  about  suddenly  as  if  to  defend  his  life.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  became  aware  of  a  light  about  the  level  of 
his  eyes  and  at  some  distance  in  the  interior  of  the  house — a 
vertical  thread  of  light,  widening  towards  the  bottom,  such  as 
might  escape  between  two  wings  of  arras  over  a  doorway.    To 
see  anything  was  a  relief  to  Denis;  it  was  like  a  piece  of  solid 
ground  to  a  man  laboring  in  a  morass;  his  mind  seized  upon  it 
with  avidity;  and  he  stood  staring  at  it  and  trying  to  piece 
together  some  logical  conception  of  his  surroundings.     Plainly 
there  was  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  from  his  own  level  to  that 
of  this  illuminated  doorway;  and  indeed  he  thought  he  could 
make  out  another  thread  of  light,  as  fine  as  a  needle  and  as  faint 
as  phosphorescence,  which  might  very  well  be  reflected  along 
the  polished  wood  of  a  handrail.    Since  he  had  begun  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  alone,  his  heart  had  continued  to  beat  with 
smothering  violence,  and  an  intolerable  desire  for  action  of  any 
sort  had  possessed  itself  of  his  spirit.    He  was  in  deadly  peril, 
he  believed.     What  could  be  more  natural  than  to  mount  the 
staircase,  lift  the  curtain,  and  confront  his  difficulty  at  once? 
At  least  he  would  be  dealing  with  something  tangible;  at  least  he 
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would  be  no  longer  in  the  dark.  He  stepped  slowly  forward  with 
outstretched  hands,  until  his  foot  struck  the  bottom  step;  then 
he  rapidly  scaled  the  stairs,  stood  for  a  moment  to  compose  his 
expression,  lifted  the  arras  and  went  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  apartment  of  polished  stone.  There 
were  three  doors;  one  on  each  of  three  sides;  all  similarly  curtained 
with  tapestry.  The  fourth  side  was  occupied  by,  two  large  win 
dows  and  a  great  stone  chimney-piece,  carved  with  the  arms  of 
the  Maletroits.  Denis  recognized  the  bearings,  and  was  grati 
fied  to  find  himself  in  such  good  hands.  The  room  was  strongly 
illuminated;  but  it  contained  little  furniture  except  a  heavy 
table  and  a  chair  or  two,  the  hearth  was  innocent  of  fire,  and  the 
pavement  was  but  sparsely  strewn  with  rushes  clearly  many 
days  old. 

On  a  high  chair  beside  the  chimney,  and  directly  facing  Denis 
as  he  entered,  sat  a  little  old  gentleman  in  a  fur  tippet.  He  sat 
with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  hands  folded,  and  a  cup  of  spiced 
wine  stood  by  his  elbow  on  a  bracket  on  the  wall  His  counte 
nance  had  a  strongly  masculine  cast;  not  properly  human,  but 
such  as  we  see  in  the  bull,  the  goat,  or  the  domestic  boar;  some 
thing  equivocal  and  wheedling,  something  greedy,  brutal,  and 
dangerous.  The  upper  lip  was  inordinately  full,  as  though 
swollen  by  a  blow  or  a  toothache;  and  the  smile,  the  peaked 
eyebrows,  and  the  small,  strong  eyes  were  quaintly  and  almost 
comically  evil  in  expression.  Beautiful  white  hair  hung  straight 
all  round  his  head,  like  a  saint's,  and  fell  in  a  single  curl  upon 
the  tippet.  His  beard  and  mustache  were  the  pink  of  venerable 
sweetness.  Age,  probably  in  consequence  of  inordinate  precau 
tions,  had  left  no  mark  upon  his  hands;  and  the  Maletroit  hand 
was  famous.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  at  once  so 
fleshy  and  so  delicate  in  design;  the  taper,  sensual  fingers  were 
like  those  of  one  of  Leonardo's  women;  the  fork  of  the  thumb  made 
a  dimpled  protuberance  when  closed;  the  nails  were  perfectly 
shaped,  and  of  a  dead,  surprising  whiteness.  It  rendered  his 
aspect  tenfold  more  redoubtable,  that  a  man  with  hands  like 
these  should  keep  them  devoutly  folded  in  his  lap  like  a  virgin 
martyr — that  a  man  with  so  intense  and  startling  an  expression 
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of  face  should  sit  patiently  on  his  seat  and  contemplate  people 
with  an  unwinking  stare,  like  a  god,  or  a  god's  statue.  His 
quiescence  seemed  ironical  and  treacherous,  it  fitted  so  poorly 
with  his  looks. 

Such  was  Alain,  Sire  de  Maletroit. 

Denis  and  he  looked  silently  at  each  other  for  a  second  or  two. 

"Pray  step  in,"  said  the  Sire  de  Maletroit.  "I  have  been 
expecting  you  all  the  evening/' 

He  had  not  risen,  but  he  accompanied  his  words  with  a  smile, 
and  a  slight  but  courteous  inclination  of  the  head.  Partly  from 
the  smile,  partly  from  the  strange  musical  murmur  with  which 
the  sire  prefaced  his  observation,  Denis  felt  a  strong  shudder 
of  disgust  go  through  his  marrow.  And  what  with  disgust  and 
honest  confusion  of  mind,  he  could  scarcely  get  words  together 

in  reply. 

"I  fear/'  he  said,  "that  this  is  a  double  accident.  I  am  not 
the  person  you  suppose  me.  It  seems  you  were  looking  for  a  visit; 
but  for  my  part,  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts — 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  my  wishes — than  this  intru 


sion/' 


"Well,  well/'  replied  the  old  gentleman  indulgently,  "here 
you  are,  which  is  the  main  point.  Seat  yourself,  my  friend,  and 
put  yourself  entirely  at  your  ease.  We  shall  arrange  our  little 
affairs  presently/* 

Denis  perceived  that  the  matter  was  still  complicated  with 
some  misconception,  and  he  hastened  to  continue  his  explana 
tions. 

"Your  door  .    .    .   "  he  began. 

"About  my  door?"  asked  the  other,  raising  his  peaked  eye 
brows.  "A  little  piece  of  ingenuity."  And  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "A  hospitable  fancy!  By  your  own  account,  you 
were  not  desirous  of  making  my  acquaintance.  We  old  people 
look  for  such  reluctance  now  and  then;  and  when  it  touches 
our  honor,  we  cast  about  until  we  find  some  way  of  overcoming 
it.  You  arrive  uninvited,  but  believe  me,  very  welcome." 

"You  persist  in  error,  Sir,"  said  Denis.  "There  can  be  no 
question  between  you  and  me.  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country- 
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side.  My  name  is  Denis,  damoiseau  de  Beaulieu.  If  you  see 
me  in  your  house,  it  is  only " 

"My  young  friend,"  interrupted  the  other,  "you  will  permit 
me  to  have  my  own  ideas  on  that  subject.  They  probably  differ 
from  yours  at  the  present  moment/'  he  added  with  a  leer,  "but 
time  will  show  which  of  us  is  in  the  right/' 

Denis  was  convinced  he  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic.  He  seated 
himself  with  a  shrug,  content  to  wait  the  upshot;  and  a  pause 
ensued,  during  which  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  a  hurried 
gabbling  as  of  prayer  from  behind  the  arras  immediately  opposite 
him.  Sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  person  engaged, 
sometimes  two;  and  the  vehemence  of  the  voice,  low  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  indicate  either  great  haste  or  an  agony  of  spirit.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  this  piece  of  tapestry  covered  the  entrance 
to  the  chapel  he  had  noticed  from  without. 

The  old  gentleman  meanwhile  surveyed  Denis  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  smile,  and  from  time  to  time  emitted  little  noises 
like  a  bird  or  a  mouse,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction.  This  state  of  matters  became  rapidly  insup 
portable;  and  Denis,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  remarked  politely  that 
the  wind  had  gone  down. 

The  old  gentleman  fell  into  a  fit  of  silent  laughter,  so  pro 
longed  and  violent  that  he  became  quite  red  in  the  face.  Denis 
got  upon  his  feet  at  once,  and  put  on  his  hat  with  a  flourish. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  in  your  wits,  you  have  affronted 
me  grossly.  If  you  are  out  of  them,  I  flatter  myself  I  can  find 
better  employment  for  my  brains  than  to  talk  with  lunatics. 
My  conscience  is  clear;  you  have  made  a  fool  of  me  from  the  first 
moment;  you  have  refused  to  hear  my  explanations;  and  now 
there  is  no  power  under  God  will  make  me  stay  here  any  longer; 
and  if  I  cannot  make  my  way  out  in  a  more  decent  fashion,  I 
will  hack  your  door  in  pieces  with  my  sword." 

The  Sire  de  Mal6troit  raised  his  right  hand  and  wagged  it  at 
Denis  with  the  fore  and  little  fingers  extended. 

"My  dear  Nephew,"  he  said,  "sit  down." 

"Nephew!"  retorted  Denis,  "you  lie  in  your  throat ";  and  he 
snapped  his  fingers  in  his  face. 
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"Sit  down,  you  rogue !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  sudden, 
harsh  voice,  like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  "Do  you  fancy,"  he  went 
on,  "that  when  I  had  made  my  little  contrivance  for  the  door 
I  had  stopped  short  with  that  ?  If  you  prefer  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  till  your  bones  ache,  rise  and  try  to  go  away.  If  you 
choose  to  remain  a  free  young  buck,  agreeably  conversing  with 
an  old  gentleman — why,  sit  where  you  are  in  peace,  and  God 
be  with  you." 

"Do  you  mean  I  am  a  prisoner?"  demanded  Denis. 

"I  state  the  facts,"  replied  the  other.  "I  would  rather  leave 
the  conclusion  to  yourself." 

Denis  sat  down  again.  Externally  he  managed  to  keep  pretty 
calm;  but  within,  he  was  now  boiling  with  anger,  now  chilled  with 
apprehension.  He  no  longer  felt  convinced  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  madman.  And  if  the  old  gentleman  was  sane,  what,  in 
God's  name,  had  he  to  look  for?  What  absurd  or  tragical  ad 
venture  had  befallen  him?  What  countenance  was  he  to  assume? 

While  he  was  thus  unpleasantly  reflecting,  the  arras  that 
overhung  the  chapel  door  was  raised,  and  a  tall  priest  in  his  robes 
came  forth  and,  giving  a  long,  keen  stare  at  Denis,  said  some 
thing  in  an  undertone  to  Sire  de  Maletroit. 

"She  is  in  a? better  frame  of  spirit?"  asked  the  latter. 

"She  is  more  resigned,  Messire,"  replied  the  priest. 

"Now  the  Lord  help  her,  she  is  hard  to  please!"  sneered  the 
old  gentleman.  "A  likely  stripling — not  ill-born — and  of  her 
own  choosing,  too?  Why,  what  more  would  the  jade  have?" 

"The  situation  is  not  usual  for  a  young  damsel,"  said  the 
other,  "and  somewhat  trying  to  her  blushes." 

"She  should  have  thought  of  that  before  she  began  the  dance? 
It  was  none  of  my  choosing.  God  knows  that:  but  since  she  is  in 
it,  by  our  Lady,  she  shall  carry  it  to  the  end."  And  then  address 
ing  Denis,  "Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,"  he  asked,  "may  I  present 
you  to  my  niece  ?  She  has  been  waiting  your  arrival,  I  may  say, 
with  even  greater  impatience  than  myself." 

Denis  had  resigned  himself  with  a  good  grace — all  he  desired 
was  to  know  the  worst  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible;  so  he  rose  at 
once,  and  bowed  in  acquiescence.  The  Sire  de  Maletroit  followed 
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his  example  and  limped  with  the  assistance  of  the  chaplain's 
arm  towards  the  chapel  door.  The  priest  pulled  aside  the  arras, 
and  all  three  entered.  The  building  had  considerable  architec 
tural  pretensions.  A  light  groining  sprang  from  six  stout  col 
umns,  and  hung  down  in  two  rich  pendants  from  the  center  of 
the  vault.  The  place  terminated  behind  the  altar  in  a  round  e^nd, 
embossed  and  honeycombed  with  a  superfluity  of  ornament  in 
relief,  and  pierced  by  many  little  windows  shaped  like  stars, 
trefoils,  or  wheels.  These  windows  were  imperfectly  glazed,  so 
that  the  night  air  circulated  freely  in  the  chapel.  The  tapers,  of 
which  there  must  have  been  half  a  hundred  burning  on  the  altar, 
were  unmercifully  blown  about;  and  the  light  went  through  many 
different  phases  of  brilliancy  and  semi-eclipse.  On  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  altar  knelt  a  young  girl  richly  attired  as  a  bride. 
A  chill  settled  over  Denis  as  he  observed  her  costume;  he  fought 
with  desperate  energy  against  the  conclusion  that  was  being 
thrust  upon  his  mind;  it  could  not — it  should  not — be  as  he 
feared. 

"Blanche,"  said  the  sire,  in  his  most  flutelike  tones,  "I  have 
brought  a  friend  to  see  you,  my  little  girl;  turn  round  and  give 
him  your  pretty  hand.  It  is  good  to  be  devout;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  polite,  my  Niece." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet  and  turned  towards  the  newcomers. 
She  moved  all  of  a  piece;  and  shame  and  exhaustion  were  ex 
pressed  in  every  line  of  her  fresh  young  body;  and  she  held  her 
head  down  and  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  pavement,  as  she  came 
slowly  forward.  In  the  course  of  her  advance,  her  eyes  fell  upon 
Denis  de  Beaulieu's  feet — feet  of  which  he  was  justly  vain,  be 
it  remarked,  and  wore  in  the  most  elegant  accouterment  even 
while  traveling.  She  paused — started,  as  if  his  yellow  boots  had 
conveyed  some  shocking  meaning — and  glanced  suddenly  up 
into  the  wearer's  countenance.  Their  eyes  met;  shame  gave 
place  to  horror  and  terror  in  her  looks;  the  blood  left  her  lips; 
with  a  piercing  scream  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
sank  upon  the  chapel  floor. 

"That  is  not  the  man!"  she  cried.  "My  Uncle;  that  is  not  the 
man!" 
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The  Sire  de  Maletroit  chirped  agreeably.  "Of  course  not/'  he 
said,  "I  expected  as  much.  It  was  so  unfortunate  you  could  not 
remember  his  name." 

"Indeed,"  she  cried,  "indeed,  I  have  never  seen  this  person 
till  this  moment — I  have  never  so  much  as  set  eyes  upon  him — 
I  never  wish  to  see  him  again.  Sir/'  she  said,  turning  to  Denis, 
"if  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  bear  me  out.  Have  I  ever  seen 
you — have  you  ever  seen  me — before  this  accursed  hour  ? " 

"To  speak  for  myself,  I  have  never  had  that  pleasure,"answered 
the  young  man.  "This  is  the  first  time,  Messire,  that  I  have  met 
with  your  engaging  niece." 

The  old  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  am  distressed  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  "But  it  is  never  too 
late  to  begin.  I  had  little  more  acquaintance  with  my  own  late 
lady  ere  I  married  her;  which  proves,"  he  added  with  a  grimace, 
"that  these  impromptu  marriages  may  often  produce  an  excellent 
understanding  in  the  long  run.  As  the  bridegroom  is  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  I  will  give  him  two  hours  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  before  we  proceed  with  the  ceremony."  And  he  turned 
towards  the  door,  followed  by  the  clergyman. 

The  girl  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment.  "My  Uncle,  you  cannot 
be  in  earnest,"  she  said.  "I  declare  before  God  I  will  stab  myself 
rather  than  be  forced  on  that  young  man.  The  heart  rises  at  it; 
God  forbids  such  marriages;  you  dishonor  your  white  hair.  Oh, 
my  Uncle,  pity  me!  There  is  not  a  woman  in  all  the  world  but 
would  prefer  death  to  such  a  nuptial.  Is  it  possible,"  she  added, 
faltering — "is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  believe  me — that  you 
still  think  this" — and  she  pointed  at  Denis  with  a  tremor  of 
anger  and  contempt — "that  you  still  think  this  to  be  the  man?" 

"Frankly,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  pausing  on  the  threshold, 
"I  do.  But  let  me  explain  to  you  once  for  all,  Blanche  de  Male 
troit,  my  way  of  thinking  about  this  affair.  When  you  took  it 
into  your  head  to  dishonor  my  family  and  the  name  that  I  have 
borne,  in  peace  and  war,  for  more  than  threescore  years,  you  for 
feited,  not  only  the  right  to  question  my  designs,  but  that  of 
looking  me  in  the  face.  If  your  father  had  been  alive,  he  would 
have  spat  on  you  and  turned  you  out  of  doors.  His  was  the  hand 
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of  iron.  You  may  bless  your  God  you  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
hand  of  velvet,  Mademoiselle.  It  was  my  duty  to  get  you  mar 
ried  without  delay.  Out  of  pure  goodwill,  I  have  tried  to  find 
your  own  gallant  for  you.  And  I  believe  I  have  succeeded.  But 
before  God  and  all  the  holy  angels,  Blanche  de  Maletroit,  if  I 
have  not,  I  care  not  one  jack-straw.  So  let  me  recommend  you 
to  be  polite  to  our  young  friend;  for  upon  my  word,  your  next 
groom  may  be  less  appetizing/' 

And  with  that  he  went  out,  with  the  chaplain  at  his  heels;  and 
the  arras  fell  behind  the  pair. 

The  girl  turned  upon  Denis  with  flashing  eyes. 

"And  what,  Sir,"  she  demanded,  "may  be  the  meaning  of 
all  this?" 

"God  knows,"  returned  Denis  gloomily.  "I  am  a  prisoner  in 
this  house,  which  seems  full  of  mad  people.  More  I  know  not; 
and  nothing  do  I  understand." 

"And  pray  how  came  you  here?"  she  asked. 

He  told  her  as  briefly  as  he  could.  "For  the  rest,"  he  added, 
"perhaps  you  will  follow  my  example,  and  tell  me  the  answer  to  all 
these  riddles,  and  what,  in  God's  name,  is  like  to  be  the  end  of  it." 

She  stood  silent  for  a  little,  and  he  could  see  her  lips  tremble 
and  her  tearless  eyes  burn  with  a  feverish  luster.  Then  she 
pressed  her  forehead  in  both  hands. 

"Alas,  how  my  head  aches!"  she  said  wearily — "to  say  nothing 
of  my  poor  heart!  But  it  is  due  to  you  to  know  my  story,  un- 
maidenly  as  it  must  seem.  I  am  called  Blanche  de  Maletroit: 
I  have  been  without  father  or  mother  for — oh!  for  as  long  as  I 
can  recollect,  and  indeed  I  have  been  most  unhappy  all  my  life. 
Three  months  ago  a  young  captain  began  to  stand  near  me  every 
day  in  church.  I  could  see  that  I  pleased  him;  I  am  much  to 
blame,  but  I  was  so  glad  that  any  one  should  love  me;  and  when 
he  passed  me  a  letter,  I  took  it  home  with  me  and  read  it  with 
great  pleasure.  Since  that  time  he  has  written  many.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  speak  with  me,  poor  fellow!  and  kept  asking  me  to 
leave  the  door  open  some  evening  that  we  might  have  two  words 
upon  the  stair.  For  he  knew  how  much  my  uncle  trusted  me." 
She  gave  something  like  a  sob  at  that,  and  it  was  a  moment  before 
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she  could  go  on.  "My  uncle  is  a  hard  man,  but  he  is  very  shrewd/' 
she  said  at  last.  "He  has  performed  many  feats  in  war,  and  was 
a  great  person  at  court,  and  much  trusted  by  Queen  Isabeau  in 
old  days.  How  he  came  to  suspect  me  I  cannot  tell;  but  it  is 
hard  to  keep  anything  from  his  knowledge;  and  this  morning,  as 
we  came  from  mass,  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  forced  it  open,  and 
read  my  little  billet,  walking  by  my  side  all  the  while.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  gave  it  back  to  me  with  great  politeness.  It 
contained  another  request  to  have  the  door  left  open;  and  this 
has  been  the  ruin  of  us  all  My  uncle  kept  me  strictly  in  my  room 
until  evening,  and  then  ordered  me  to  dress  myself  as  you  see 
me — a  hard  mockery  for  a  young  girl;  do  you  not  think  so? 
I  suppose,  when  he  could  not  prevail  with  me  to  tell  him  the 
young  captain's  name,  he  must  have  laid  a  trap  for  him:  into 
which,  alas!  you  have  fallen  in  the  anger  of  God.  I  looked  for 
much  confusion;  for  how  could  I  tell  whether  he  was  willing  to 
take  me  for  his  wife  on  these  sharp  terms  ?  He  m?ght  have  been 
trifling  with  me  from  the  first;  or  I  might  have  made  myself  too 
cheap  in  his  eyes.  But  truly  I  had  not  looked  for  such  a  shameful 
punishment  as  this!  I  could  not  think  that  God  would  let  a  girl 
be  so  disgraced  before  a  young  man.  And  now  I  have  told  you 
all;  and  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  you  will  not  despise  me." 

Denis  made  her  a  respectful  inclination. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "you  have  honored  me  by  your  confidence. 
It  remains  for  me  to  prove  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  the  honor. 
Is  Messire  de  Maletroit  at  hand?" 

"I  believe  he  is  writing  in  the  salle  without,"  she  answered. 

"May  I  lead  you  thither,  Madam?"  asked  Denis,  offering 
his  hand  with  his  most  courtly  bearing. 

She  accepted  it;  and  the  pair  passed  out  of  the  chapel,  Blanche 
in  a  very  drooping  and  shamefast  condition,  but  Denis  strutting 
and  ruffling  in  the  consciousness  of  a  mission,  and  the  boyish 
certainty  of  accomplishing  it  with  honor. 

The  Sire  de  Maletroit  rose  to  meet  them  with  an  ironical 
obeisance. 

"Sir,"  said  Denis,  with  the  grandest  possible  air,  "I  believe 
I  am  to  have  some  say  in  the  matter  of  this  marriage;  and  let 
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me  tell  you  at  once,  I  will  be  no  party  to  forcing  the  inclination 
of  this  young  lady.  Had  it  been  freely  offered  to  me,  I  should 
have  been  proud  to  accept  her  hand,  for  I  perceive  she  is  as  good 
as  she  is  beautiful;  but  as  things  are,  I  have  now  the  honor, 
Messire,  of  refusing/' 

Blanche  looked  at  him  with  gratitude  in  her  eyes;  but  the  old 
gentleman  only  smiled  and  smiled,  until  his  smile  grew  positively 
sickening  to  Denis. 

"I  am  afraid/'  he  said,  "Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  that  you  do  not 
perfectly  understand  the  choice  I  have  to  offer  you.  Follow  me, 
I  beseech  you,  to  this  window."  And  he  led  the  way  to  one  of  the 
large  windows  which  stood  open  on  the  night.  "You  observe," 
he  went  on,  "there  is  an  iron  ring  in  the  upper  masonry,  and 
reeved  through  that  a  very  efficacious  rope.  Now,  mark  my 
words:  if  you  should  find  your  disinclination  to  my  niece's  per 
son  insurmountable,  I  shall  have  you  hanged  out  of  this  window 
before  sunrise.  I  shall  only  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  with 
the  greatest  regret,  you  may  believe  me.  For  it  is  not  at  all  your 
death  that  I  desire,  but  my  niece's  establishment  in  life.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  come  to  that  if  you  prove  obstinate.  Your 
family,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  is  very  well  in  its  way;  but  if  you 
sprang  from  Charlemagne,  you  should  not  refuse  the  hand  of  a 
Maletroit  with  impunity — not  if  she  had  been  as  common  as 
the  Paris  road — not  if  she  were  as  hideous  as  the  gargoyle  over 
my  door.  Neither  my  niece  nor  you,  nor  my  own  private  feelings, 
move  me  at  all  in  this  matter.  The  honor  of  my  house  has  been 
compromised;  I  believe  you  to  be  the  guilty  person;  at  least  you 
are  now  in  the  secret;  and  you  can  hardly  wonder  if  I  request  you 
to  wipe  out  the  stain.  If  you  will  not,  your  blood  be  on  your  own 
head !  It  will  be  no  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  your  inter 
esting  relics  kicking  their  heels  in  the  breeze  below  my  windows; 
but  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  if  I  cannot  cure  the 
dishonor,  I  shall  at  least  stop  the  scandal." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"I  believe  there  are  other  ways  of  settling  such  imbroglios 
among  gentlemen,"  said  Denis.  "You  wear  a  sword,  and  I  hear 
you  have  used' it  with  distinction." 
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The  Sire  de  Maletroit  made  a  signal  to  the  chaplain,  who 
crossed  the  room  with  long  silent  strides  and  raised  the  arras 
over  the  third  of  the  three  doors.  It  was  only  a  moment  before 
he  let  it  fall  again;  but  Denis  had  time  to  see  a  dusky  passage 
full  of  armed  men. 

"When  I  was  a  little  younger,  I  should  have  been  delighted 
to  honor  you,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,"  said  Sire  Alain;  "but  I 
am  now  too  old.  Faithful  retainers  are  the  sinews  of  age,  and  I 
must  employ  the  strength  I  have.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  swallow  as  a  man  grows  up  in  years;  but  with  a  little 
patience,  even  this  becomes  habitual.  You  and  the  lady  seem 
to  prefer  the  salle  for  what  remains  of  your  two  hours;  and  as  I 
have  no  desire  to  cross  your  preference,  I  shall  resign  it  to  your 
use  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world.  No  haste!"  he  added, 
holding  up  his  hand,  as  he  saw  a  dangerous  look  come  into  Denis 
de  Beaulieu's  face.  "If  your  mind  revolts  against  hanging,  it 
will  be  time  enough  two  hours  hence  to  throw  yourself  out  of  the 
window  or  upon  the  pikes  of  my  retainers.  Two  hours  of  life  are 
always  two  hours.  A  great  many  things  may  turn  up  in  even  as 
little  a  while  as  that.  And  besides,  if  I  understand  her  appear 
ance,  my  niece  has  still  something  to  say  to  you.  You  will  not 
disfigure  your  last  hours  by  a  want  of  politeness  to  a  lady?*' 

Denis  looked  at  Blanche,  and  she  made  him  an  imploring 
gesture. 

It  is  likely  that  the  old  gentleman  was  hugely  pleased  at  this 
symptom  of  an  understanding;  for  he  smiled  on  both,  and  added 
sweetly:  "If  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honor,  Monsieur  de 
Beaulieu,  to  await  my  return  at  the  end  of  the  two  hours  before 
attempting  anything  desperate,  I  shall  withdraw  my  retainers, 
and  let  you  speak  in  greater  privacy  with  mademoiselle/' 

Denis  again  glanced  at  the  girl,  who  seemed  to  beseech  him  to 
agree. 

"I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,"  he  said. 

Messire  de  Maletroit  bowed,  and  proceeded  to  limp  about 
the  apartment,  clearing  his  throat  the  while  with  that  odd  musi 
cal  chirp  which  had  already  grown  so  irritating  in  the  ears  of 
Denis  de  Beaulieu.  He  first  possessed  himself  of  some  papers 
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which  lay  upon  the  table;  then  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  pas 
sage  and  appeared  to  give  an  order  to  the  men  behind  the  arras; 
and  lastly,  he  hobbled  out  through  the  door  by  which  Denis  had 
come  in,  turning  upon  the  threshold  to  address  a  last  smiling  bow 
to  the  young  couple,  and  followed  by  the  chaplain  with  a  hand- 
lamp. 

No  sooner  were  they  alone  than  Blanche  advanced  towards 
Denis  with  her  hands  extended.  Her  face  was  flushed  and  excited, 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  tears. 

"You  shall  not  die!"  she  cried,  "you  shall  marry  me  after 
all" 

"You  seem  to  think,  Madam/'  replied  Denis,  "that  I  stand 
much  in  fear  of  death/' 

"Oh,  no,  no/'  she  said,  "I  see  you  are  no  poltroon.  It  is  for 
my  own  sake — I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  slain  for  such  a 
scruple." 

"I  am  afraid/'  returned  Denis,  "that  you  underrate  the 
difficulty,  Madam.  What  you  may  be  too  generous  to  refuse, 
I  may  be  too  -proud  to  accept.  In  a  moment  of  noble  feeling 
towards  me,  you  forgot  what  you  perhaps  owe  to  others." 

He  had  the  decency  to  keep  his  eyes  upon  the  floor  as  he  said 
this,  and  after  he  had  finished,  so  as  not  to  spy  upon  her  con 
fusion.  She  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  then  walked  suddenly 
away,  and  falling  on  her  uncle's  chair,  fairly  burst  out  sobbing. 
Denis  was  in  the  acme  of  embarrassment.  He  looked  round,  as 
if  to  seek  for  inspiration,  and  seeing  a  stool,  plumped  down  upon 
it  for  something  to  do.  There  he  sat,  playing  with  the  guard  of 
his  rapier,  and  wishing  himself  dead  a  thousand  times  over,  and 
buried  in  the  nastiest  kitchen-heap  in  France.  His  eyes  wandered 
round  the  apartment,  but  found  nothing  to  arrest  them.  There 
were  such  wide  spaces  between  the  furniture,  the  light  fell  so 
baldly  and  cheerlessly  over  all,  the  dark  outside  air  looked  in  so 
coldly  through  the  windows,  that  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
a  church  so  vast,  nor  a  tomb  so  melancholy.  The  regular  sobs  of 
Blanche  de  Mal6troit  measured  out  the  time  like  the  ticking  of 
a  clock.  He  read  the  device  upon  the  shield  over  and  over  again, 
until  his  eyes  became  obscured;  he  stared  into  shadowy  corners 
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until  he  imagined  they  were  swarming  with  horrible  animals; 
and  every  now  and  again  he  awoke  with  a  start,  to  remember 
that  his  last  two  hours  were  running,  and  death  was  on  the 
march. 

Oftener  and  oftener,  as  the  time  went  on,  did  his  glance  settle 
on  the  girl  herself.  Her  face  was  bowed  forward  and  covered 
with  her  hands,  and  she  was  shaken  at  intervals  by  the  con 
vulsive  hiccup  of  grief.  Even  thus  she  was  not  an  unpleasant 
object  to  dwell  upon,  so  plump  and  yet  so  fine,  with  a  warm 
brown  skin,  and  the  most  beautiful  hair,  Denis  thought,  in  the 
whole  world  of  womankind.  Her  hands  were  like  her  uncle's; 
but  they  were  more  in  place  at  the  end  of  her  young  arms,  and 
looked  infinitely  soft  and  caressing.  He  remembered  how  her 
blue  eyes  had  shone  upon  him,  full  of  anger,  pity,  and  inno 
cence.  And  the  more  he  dwelt  on  her  perfections,  the  uglier 
death  looked,  and  the  more  deeply  was  he  smitten  with  penitence 
at  her  continued  tears.  Now  he  felt  that  no  man  could  have 
the  courage  to  leave  a  world  which  contained  so  beautiful  a 
creature;  and  now  he  would  have  given  forty  minutes  of  his  last 
hour  to  unsay  his  cruel  speech. 

Suddenly  a  hoarse  and  ragged  peal  of  cockcrow  rose  to  their 
ears  from  the  dark  valley  below  the  windows.  And  this  shattering 
noise  in  the  silence  of  ail  around  was  like  a  light  in  a  dark  place, 
and  shook  them  both  out  of  their  reflections. 

"Alas,  can  I  do  nothing  to  help  you?"  she  said,  looking  up. 

"Madam,"  replied  Denis,  with  a  fine  irrelevancy,  "if  I  have 
said  anything  to  wound  you,  believe  me,  it  was  for  your  own  sake 
and  not  for  mine." 

She  thanked  him  with  a  tearful  look. 

"1  feel  your  position  cruelly,"  he  went  on.  "The  world  has 
been  bitter  hard  on  you.  Your  uncle  is  a  disgrace  to  mankind. 
Believe  me,  Madam,  there  is  no  young  gentleman  in  all  France 
but  would  be  glad  of  my  opportunity,  to  die  in  doing  you  a 
momentary  service." 

"I  know  already  that  you  can  be  very  brave  and  generous/5 
she  answered.  "What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  I  can  serve 
you — now  or  afterwards/'  she  added,  with  a  quaver. 
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"Most  certainly/'  he  answered  with  a  smile.  "Let  me  sit 
beside  you  as  if  I  were  a  friend,  instead  of  a  foolish  intruder;  try  to 
forget  how  awkwardly  we  are  placed  to  one  another;  make  my 
last  moments  go  pleasantly;  and  you  will  do  me  the  chief  service 
possible/' 

"You  are  very  gallant/'  she  added,  with  a  yet  deeper  sadness 
— "very  gallant — and  it  somehow  pains  me.  But  draw  nearer, 
if  you  please;  and  if  you  find  anything  to  say  to  me,  you  will  at 
least  make  certain  of  a  very  friendly  listener.  Ah!  Monsieur  de 
Beaulieu,"  she  broke  forth — "ah!  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  how 
can  I  look  you  in  the  face?"  And  she  fell  to  weeping  again  with  a 
renewed  effusion. 

"Madam/'  said  Denis,  taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  "reflect 
on  the  little  time  I  have  before  me,  and  the  great  bitterness  into 
which  I  am  cast  by  the  sight  of  your  distress.  Spare  me,  in  my 
last  moments,  the  spectacle  of  what  I  cannot  cure  even  with  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life." 

"I  am  very  selfish/'  answered  Blanche.  "I  will  be  braver, 
Monsieur  de  Beaulieu,  for  your  sake.  But  think  if  I  can  do  you 
no  kindness  in  the  future — if  you  have  no  friends  to  whom  I 
could  carry  your  adieux.  Charge  me  as  heavily  as  you  can;  every 
burden  will  lighten,  by  so  little,  the  invaluable  gratitude  I  owe 
you.  Put  it  in  my  power  to  do  something  more  for  you  than 
weep." 

"My  mother  is  married  again,  and  has  a  young  family  to  care 
for.  My  brother  Guichard  will  inherit  my  fiefs;  and  if  I  am  not 
in  error,  that  will  content  him  amply  for  my  death*  Life  is  a  little 
vapor  that  passeth  away,  as  we  are  told  by  those  in  holy  orders. 
When  a  man  is  in  a  fair  way  and  sees  ail  life  open  in  front  of 
him,  he  seems  to  himself  to  make  a  very  important  figure  in  the 
world.  His  horse  whinnies  to  him;  the  trumpets  blow  and  the 
girls  look  out  of  window  as  he  rides  into  town  before  his  company; 
he  receives  many  assurances  of  trust  and  regard — sometimes  by 
express  in  a  fetter — sometimes  face  to  face,  with  persons  of  great 
consequence  falling  on  his  neck.  It  is  not  wonderful  if  his  he'ad  fe 
turned  for  a  time.  But  once  he  is  dead,  were  he  as  brave  as  Her 
cules  or  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  is  soon  forgotten.  It  is  not  ten 
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years  since  my  father  fell,  with  many  other  knights  around  him, 
in  a  very  fierce  encounter,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of 
them,  nor  so  much  as  the  name  of  the  fight,  is  now  remem 
bered.  No,  no,  Madam,  the  nearer  you  come  to  it,  you  see  that 
death  is  a  dark  and  dusty  corner,  where  a  man  gets  into  his  tomb 
and  has  the  door  shut  after  him  till  the  Judgment  Day.  I  have 
few  friends  just  now,  and  once  I  am  dead  I  shall  have  none/* 

"Ah,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  forget 
Blanche  de  Maletroit." 

"You  have  a  sweet  nature,  Madam,  and  you  are  pleased  to 
estimate  a  little  service  far  beyond  its  worth/' 

"It  is  not  that/3  she  answered.  "You  mistake  me  if  you  think 
I  am  so  easily  touched  by  my  own  concerns.  I  say  so,  because 
you  are  the  noblest  man  I  have  ever  met;  because  I  recognize  in 
you  a  spirit  that  would  have  made  even  a  common  person  famous 
in  the  land/' 

"And  yet  here  I  die  in  a  mousetrap — with  no  more  noise  about 
it  than  my  own  squeaking/'  answered  he. 

A  look  of  pain  crossed  her  face,  and  she  was  silent  for  a  little 
while.  Then  a  light  came  into  her  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  she 
spoke  again. 

"I  cannot  have  my  champion  think  meanly  of  himself.  Any 
one  who  gives  his  life  for  another  will  be  met  in  paradise  by  all 
the  heralds  and  angels  of  the  Lord  God.  And  you  have  no  such 
cause  to  hang  your  head.  For  .  .  .  pray,  do  you  think  me 
beautiful?"  she  asked,  with  a  deep  flush. 

"Indeed,  Madam,  I  do/'  he  said. 

"I  am  glad  of  that/'  she  answered  heartily.  "Do  you  think 
there  are  many  men  in  France  who  have  been  asked  in  marriage 
by  a  beautiful  maiden — with  her  own  lips — and  who  have  refused 
her  to  her  face?  I  know  you  men  would  half  despise  such  a 
triumph;  but  believe  me,  we  women  know  more  of  what  is  pre 
cious  in  love.  There  is  nothing  that  should  set  a  Person  higher 
in  his  own  esteem;  and  we  women  would  prize  nothing  more 
dearly/' 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said;  "but  you  cannot  make  me 
forget  that  I  was  asked  in  pity  and  not  for  love." 
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"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that/'  she  replied,  holding  down  her  head. 
"Hear  me  to  an  end,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu.  I  know  how  you 
must  despise  me;  I  feel  you  are  right  to  do  so;  I  am  too  poor  a 
creature  to  occupy  one  thought  of  your  mind,  although,  alas!  you 
must  die  for  me  this  morning.  But  when  I  asked  you  to  marry 
me,  indeed,  and  indeed,  it  was  because  I  respected  and  admired 
you,  and  loved  you  with  my  whole  soul,  from  the  very  moment 
that  you  took  my  part  against  my  uncle.  If  you  had  seen  your 
self,  and  how  noble  you  looked,  you  would  pity  rather  than  despise 
me.  And  now,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly  checking  him  with  her 
hand,  "although  I  have  laid  aside  ail  reserve  and  told  you  so 
much,  remember  that  I  know  your  sentiments  towards  me  al 
ready.  I  would  not,  believe  me,  being  nobly  born,  weary  you  with 
importunities  into  consent.  I  too  have  a  pride  of  my  own:  and  I 
declare  before  the  holy  mother  of  God,  if  you  should  now  go  back 
from  your  word  already  given,  I  would  no  more  marry  you  than 
I  would  marry  my  uncle's  groom." 

Denis  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

"It  is  a  small  love/'  he  said,  "that  shies  at  a  little  pride." 

She  made  no  answer,  although  she  probably  had  her  own  thoughts. 

"Come  hither  to  the  window/'  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "Here 
is  the  dawn."  - 

And  indeed  the  dawn  was  already  beginning.  The  hollow  of 
the  sky  was  full  of  essential  daylight,  colorless  and  clean;  and 
the  valley  underneath  was  flooded  with  a  gray  reflection.  A  few 
thin  vapors  clung  in  the  coves  of  the  forest  or  lay  along  the  wind 
ing  course  of  the  river.  The  scene  disengaged  a  surprising  effect 
of  stillness,  which  was  hardly  interrupted  when  the  cocks  began 
once  more  to  crow  among  the  steadings.  Perhaps  the  same  fellow 
who  had  made  so  horrid  a  clangor  in  the  darkness  not  half  an 
hour  before  now  sent  up  the  merriest  cheer  to  greet  the  coming 
day.  A  little  wind  went  bustling  and  eddying  among  the  tree- 
tops  underneath  the  windows.  And  still  the  daylight  kept  flooding 
insensibly  out  of  the  east,  which  was  soon  to  grow  incandescent 
and  cast  up  that  red-hot  cannonball,  the  rising  sun. 

Denis  looked  out  over  all  this  with  a  bit  of  a  shiver.  He  had 
taken  her  hand  and  retained  it  in  his  almost  unconsciously. 
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"Has  the  day  begun  already?"  she  said;  and  then,  illogically 
enough:  "the  night  has  been  so  longl  Alas!  what  shall  we  say  to 
my  uncle  when  he  returns?" 

"What  you  will,"  said  Denis,  and  he  pressed  her  fingers  in  his. 

She  was  silent. 

"Blanche/'  he  said,  with  a  swift,  uncertain,  passionate  utter 
ance,  "you  have  seen  whether  I  fear  death.  You  must  know  well 
enough  that  I  would  as  gladly  leap  out  of  that  window  into  the 
empty  air  as  lay  a  finger  on  you  without  your  free  and  full  con 
sent.  But  if  you  care  for  me  at  all,  do  not  let  me  lose  my  life  in  a 
misapprehension;  for  I  love  you  better  than  the  whole  world; 
and  though  I  will  die  for  you  blithely,  it  would  be  like  all  the  joys 
of  paradise  to  live  on  and  spend  my  life  in  your  service." 

As  he  stopped  speaking,  a  bell  began  to  ring  loudly  in  the 
interior  of  the  house;  and  a  clatter  of  armor  in  the  corridor  showed 
that  the  retainers  were  returning  to  their  post,  and  the  two 
hours  were  at  an  end. 

"After  all  that  you  have  heard?"  she  whispered,  leaning  to 
wards  him  with  her  lips  and  eyes. 

"I  have  heard  nothing,"  he  replied. 

"The  captain's  name  was  Florimond  de  Champdivers,"  she 
said  in  his  ear. 

"I  did  not  hear  it,"  he  answered,  taking  her  supple  body  in  his 
arms,  and  covered  her  wet  face  with  kisses. 

A  melodious  chirping  was  audible  behind,  followed  by  a  beau 
tiful  chuckle,  and  the  voice  of  Messire  de  Maletroit  wished  his 
new  nephew  a  good  morning. 


THE  STAR  IN  THE  VALLEY 
g  Y  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCJC  (1850-1922) 

HE  FIRST  saw  it  in  the  twilight  of  a  clear  October  evening. 
As  the  earliest  planet  sprang  into  the  sky?  an  answering 
gleam  shone  red  amid  the  glooms  in  the  valley.  A  star  too  it 
seemed.  And  later,  when  the  myriads  of  the  fairer,  whiter  lights 
of  a  moonless  night  were  all  athrob  in  the  great  concave  vault 
bending  to  the  hills,  there  was  something  very  impressive  in  that 
solitary  star  of  earth,  changeless  and  motionless  beneath  the  ever- 
changing  skies. 

Chevis  never  tired  of  looking  at  it.  Somehow  it  broke  the  spell 
that  draws  all  eyes  heavenward  on  starry  nights.  He  often  strolled 
with  his  cigar  at  dusk  down  to  the  verge  of  the  crag,  and  sat  for 
hours  gazing  at  it  and  vaguely  speculating  about  it.  That  spark 
seemed  to  have  kindled  all  the  soul  and  imagination  within  him, 
although  he  knew  well  enough  its  prosaic  source,  for  he  had  once 
questioned  the  gawky  mountaineer  whose  services  he  had  secured 
as  guide  through  the  forest  solitudes  during  this  hunting  expedi 
tion. 

"That  thar  spark  in  the  valley?"  Hi  Bates  had  replied,  remov 
ing  the  pipe  from  his  lips  and  emitting  a  cloud  of  strong  tobacco 
smoke.  "Tain't  nothin5  but  the  light  in  Jerry  Shaw's  house, 
'bout  haffen  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mounting.  Yer  pass  that 
thar  house  when  yer  goes  on  the  Christel  road,  what  leads  down 
the  mounting  off  the  Backbone.  That's  Jerry  Shaw's  house,  that's 
what  it  is.  He's  a  blacksmith,  an'  he  kin  shoe  a  horse  toler'ble 
well  when  he  ain't  drunk,  ez  he  mos'ly  is." 


The  Star  in  the  Valley  was  first  published  in  the  November,  1878,  number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  It  was  republished  in  "Charles  Egbert  CraddockV  (Mary  N.  Murfree's)  volume,  In 
the  Tennessee  Mountains  (copyright,  1884,  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  copyright,  1912,  by  Mary  N. 
Murfree),  and  is  used  by  permission. 
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"  Perhaps  that  is  the  light  from  the  forge/5  suggested  Chevis. 

"That  thar  forge  ain't  run  more'n  half  the  day,  let  'lone  o' 
nights.  I  hev  never  hearn  tell  on  Jerry  Shaw  aworkin'  o'  nights — 
nor  in  the  daytime  nuther,  ef  he  kin  git  shet  of  it.  No  sech  no- 
'count  critter  'twixt  hyar  an'  the  Settlemint." 

So  spake  Chevis's  astronomer.  Seeing  the  star  even  through  the 
prosaic  lens  of  stern  reality  did  not  detract  from  its  poetic  aspect. 
Chevis  never  failed  to  watch  for  it.  The  first  faint  glinting  in  the 
azure  evening  sky  sent  his  eyes  to  that  red  reflection  suddenly 
aglow  in  the  valley;  even  when  the  mists  rose  about  it  and  hid 
it  from  him,  he  gazed  at  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared,  feeling 
a  calm  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  was  still  shining  beneath  the 
cloud-curtain.  He  encouraged  himself  in  this  bit  of  sentimental 
ity.  These  unique  eventide  effects  seemed  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
picturesque  day,  passed  in  flying,  with  horn  and  hounds,  after  the 
deer  through  the  gorgeous  autumnal  forest;  or  silently  stalking 
amid  their  hidden  haunts;  or  lying  deep  in  the  odorous  ferns,  with 
rod  and  reel,  beside  the  swirling  mountain  stream;  or  hunting  the 
timid  wild  fowl  with  a  thoroughly  trained  dog;  and  coming  back 
in  the  crimson  sunset  to  a  well-appointed  tent  and  a  smoking 
supper  of  venison,  or  grouse,  or  bass — the  trophies  of  his  skill. 
The  vague  dreaminess  of  his  cigar  and  the  charm  of  that  bright 
bit  of  color  in  the  night-shrouded  valley  added  a  sort  of  romantic 
zest  to  these  primitive  enjoyments,  and  ministered  to  that  keen 
susceptibility  of  impressions  which  Reginald  Chevis  considered 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  highly  wrought  mind  and  nature. 

He  said  nothing  of  his  fancies,  however,  to  his  fellow  sportsman, 
$ed  Varney,  nor  to  the  mountaineer.  Infinite  as  was  the  differ 
ence  between  these  two  in  mind  and  cultivation,  his  observation 
of  both  had  convinced  him  that  they  were  alike  incapable  of  ap 
preciating  and  comprehending  his  delicate  and  dainty  musings. 
Varney  was  essentially  a  man  of  this  world;  his  mental  and  moral 
conclusions  had  been  adopted  in  a  calm,  mercantile  spirit,  as 
giving  the  best  return  for  the  outlay,  and  the  market  was  not 
liable  to  fluctuations.  And  the  mountaineer  could  go  no  further 
than  the  prosaic  fact  of  the  light  in  Jerry  Shaw's  house.  Thus 
Reginald  Chevis  was  wont  to  sit  in  contemplative  silence  on  the 
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crag  until  his  cigar  was  burnt  out,  and  afterward  to  lie  awake  deep 
in  the  night,  listening  to  the  majestic  lyric  welling  up  from  the 
thousand  nocturnal  voices  of  these  Allegheny  wilds. 

During  the  day,  in  place  of  the  red  light  a  gauzy  little  curl  of 
smoke  was  barely  visible,  the  only  sign  or  suggestion  of  human 
habitation  to  be  seen  from  the  crag  in  all  the  many  miles  of  long, 
narrow  valley  and  parallel  tiers  of  ranges.  Sometimes  Chevis 
and  Varney  caught  sight  of  it  from  lower  down  on  the  mountain 
side,  whence  was  faintly  distinguishable  the  little  log  house  and 
certain  vague  lines  marking  a  rectangular  enclosure;  near  at 
hand,  too,  the  forge,  silent  and  smokeless.  But  it  did  not  im 
mediately  occur  to  either  of  them  to  theorize  concerning  its  in 
mates  and  their  lives  in  this  lonely  place;  for  a  time,  not  even  to 
the  speculative  Chevis.  As  to  Varney,  he  gave  his  whole  mind 
to  the  matter  in  hand — his  breechloader,  his  dog,  his  game — and 
his  note-book  was  as  systematic  and  as  romantic  as  the  ledger  at 
home. 

It  might  be  accounted  an  event  in  the  history  of  that  log  hut 
when  Reginald  Chevis,  after  riding  past  it  eighty  yards  or  so, 
chanced  one  day  to  meet  a  country  girl  walking  toward  the  house. 
She  did  not  look  up,  and  he  caught  only  an  indistinct  glimpse  of 
her  face.  She  spoke  to  him,  however,  as  she  went  by,  which  is  the 
invariable  custom  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  sequestered  nooks 
among  the  encompassing  hills,  whether  meeting  stranger  or 
acquaintance.  He  lifted  his  hat  in  return,  with  that  punctilious 
courtesy  which  he  made  a  point  of  according  to  persons  of  low 
degree.  In  another  moment  she  had  passed  down  the  narrow 
sandy  road,  overhung  with  gigantic  trees,  and,  at  a  deft,  even 
pace,  hardly  slackened  as  she  traversed  the  great  log  extending 
across  the  rushing  stream,  she  made  her  way  up  the  opposite  hill, 
and  disappeared  gradually  over  its  brow. 

The  expression  of  her  face,  half  seen  though  it  was,  had  at 
tracted  his  attention.  He  rode  slowly  along,  meditating.  "Did 
she  go  into  Shaw's  house,  just  around  the  curve  of  the  road?"  he 
wondered.  "Is  she  Shaw's  daughter,  or  some  visiting  neighbor?" 

That  night  he  looked  with  a  new  interest  at  the  red  star,  set 
Eke  a  jelvel  in  the  floating  mists  of  the  valley. 
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"  Do  you  know/*  he  asked  of  Hi  Bates,  when  the  three  men  were 
seated,  after  supper,  around  the  camp-fire,  which  sent  lurid 
tongues  of  flame  and  a  thousand  bright  sparks  leaping  high  in 
the  darkness,  and  illumined  the  vistas  of  the  woods  on  every 
side,  save  where  the  sudden  crag  jutted  over  the  valley — "Do 
you  know  whether  Jerry  Shaw  has  a  daughter — a  young  girl?" 

"Ye-es,"  drawled  Hi  Bates,  disparagingly,  "he  hev." 

A  pause  ensued.  The  star  in  the  valley  was  blotted  from  sight; 
the  rising  mists  had  crept  to  the  verge  of  the  crag;  nay,  in  the 
undergrowth  fringing  the  mountain's  brink  there  were  softly 
clinging  white  wreaths. 

"Is  she  pretty?"  asked  Chevis. 

"Waal,  no,  she  ain't,"  said  Hi  Bates,  decisively.  "She's  a 
pore,  no-'count  critter."  Then  he  added,  as  if  he  were  afraid  ol 
being  misapprehended,  "Not  ez  thar  is  any  harm  in  the  gal,  yei 
onderstand.  She's  a  mighty  good,  soft-spoken,  quiet  sort  o'  gal, 
but  she's  a  pore,  white-faced,  slim  little  critter.  She  looks  like 
she  hain't  got  no  sort'n  grit  in  her.  She  makes  me  think  o'  one  o' 
them  slim  little  slips  o'  willow  every  time  nor  I  sees  her.  She  hain't 
got  long  ter  live,  I  reckon,"  concluded  Hi  Bates,  dismally. 

Reginald  Chevis  asked  him  no  more  questions  about  Jerry 
Shaw's  daughter. 

Not  long  afterward,  when  Chevis  was  hunting  through  the 
deep  woods  about  the  base  of  the  mountain  near  the  Christel 
road,  his  horse  happened  to  cast  a  shoe.  He  congratulated  him 
self  upon  his  proximity  to  the  forge,  for  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  blacksmith  might  be  at  work;  according  to  the  account 
which  Hi  Bates  had  given  of  Jerry  Shaw's  habits,  there  were  half 
a  dozen  chances  against  it.  But  the  shop  was  at  no  great  distance, 
and  he  set  out  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  Christel  road,  guided  by 
sundry  well-known  landmarks  on  the  mountain  side:  certain 
great  crags  hanging  above  the  tree-tops  showing  in  grander  sub 
limity  through  the  thinning  foliage,  or  beetling  bare  and  grim;  a 
dismantled  and  deserted  hovel,  the  red-berried  vines  twining 
amongst  the  rotting  logs;  the  full  flow  of  a  tumultuous  stream 
making  its  last  leap  down  a  precipice  eighty  feet  high,  with 
yeasty,  maddening  waves  below  and  a  rainbow-crowned  crystal 
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sheet  above.  And  here  again  the  curves  of  the  woodland  road. 
As  the  sound  of  the  falling  water  grew  softer  and  softer  in  the 
distance,  till  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  drowsy  murmur,  the  faint 
vibrations  of  a  far-off  anvil  rang  upon  the  air.  Welcome  indeed 
to  Chevis,  for  however  enticing  might  be  the  long  rambles 
through  the  redolent  October  woods  with  dog  and  gun,  he  had  no 
mind  to  tramp  up  the  mountain  to  his  tent,  five  miles  distant,, 
leading  the  resisting  horse  all  the  way.  The  afternoon  was  so 
clear  and  so  still  that  the  metallic  sound  penetrated  far  through 
the  quiet  forest.  At  every  curve  of  the  road  he  expected  to  see 
the  log  cabin  with  its  rail  fence,  and  beyond  the  low-hanging 
chestnut  tree,  half  its  branches  resting  upon  the  roof  of  the  little 
shanty  of  a  blacksmith's  shop.  After  many  windings  a  sharp  turn 
brought  him  full  upon  the  humble  dwelling,  with  its  background 
of  primeval  woods  and  the  purpling  splendors  of  the  western  hills. 
The  chickens  were  going  to  roost  in  a  stunted  cedar  tree  just  with 
out  the  door;  an  incredibly  old  man,  feeble  and  bent,  sat  dozing 
in  the  lingering  sunshine  on  the  porch;  a  girl,  with  a  pail  on  her 
head,  was  crossing  the  road  and  going  down  a  declivity  toward  a 
spring  which  bubbled  up  in  a  cleft  of  the  gigantic  rocks  that  were 
piled  one  above  another,  rising  to  a  great  height.  A  mingled 
breath  of  cool,  dripping  water,  sweet-scented  fern,  and  pungent 
mint  greeted  him  as  he  passed  it.  He  did  not  see  the  girl's  face, 
for  she  had  left  the  road  before  he  went  by,  but  he  recognized 
the  slight  figure,  with  that  graceful  pose  acquired  by  the  prosaic 
habit  of  carrying  weights  upon  the  head,  and  its  lithe,  swaying 
beauty  reminded  him  of  the  mountaineer's  comparison — a  slip  of 
willow. 

And  now,  under  the  chestnut  tree,  in  anxious  converse  with  Jerry 
Shaw,  who  came  out  hammer  in  hand  from  the  anvil,  concerning 
the  shoe  to  be  put  on  Strathspey's  near  fore-foot,  and  the  problem 
atic  damage  sustained  since  the  accident,  Chevis's  own  theory 
occupied  some  minutes  in  expounding,  and  so  absorbed  his  atten 
tion  that  he  did  not  observe,  until  the  horse  was  fairly  under  the 
blacksmith's  hands,  that,  despite  Jerry  Shaw's  unaccustomed 
industry,  this  was  by  no  means  a  white-letter  day  in  his  habitual 
dissipation.  He  trembled  for  Strathspey,  but  it  was  too  late  now 
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to  interfere.  Jerry  Shaw  was  in  that  stage  of  drunkenness  which 
is  greatly  accented  by  an  elaborate  affectation  of  sobriety.  His 
desire  that  Chevis  should  consider  him  perfectly  sober  was  abun 
dantly  manifest  in  his  rigidly  steady  gait,  the  preternatural 
gravity  in  his  bloodshot  eyes,  his  sparingness  of  speech  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  enunciated  the  acquiescent  formulae 
which  had  constituted  his  share  of  the  conversation.  Now  and 
then,  controlling  his  faculties  by  a  great  effort,  he  looked 'hard 
at  Chevis  to  discover  what  doubts  might  be  expressed  in  his  face 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  staid  deportment;  and  Chevis 
presently  found  it  best  to  affect  too.  Believing  that  the  black 
smith's  histrionic  attempts  in  the  role  of  sober  artisan  were  oc 
cupying  his  attention  more  than  the  paring  of  Strathspey's  hoof, 
which  he  held  between  his  knees  on  his  leather  apron,  while  the 
horse  danced  an  animated  measure  on  the  other  three  feet,  Chevis 
assumed  an  appearance  of  indifference,  and  strolled  away  into  the 
shop.  He  looked  about  him,  carelessly,  at  the  horseshoes  hanging 
on  a  rod  in  the  rude  aperture  that  served  as  window,  at  the  wagon- 
tires,  the  plowshares,  the  glowing  fire  of  the  forge.  The  air  within 
was  unpleasantly  close,  and  he  soon  found  himself  again  in  the 
doorway. 

"Can  I  get  some  water  here?"  he  asked,  as  Jerry  Shaw  re- 
entered,  and  began  hammering  vigorously  at  the  shoe  destined 
for  Strathspey. 

The  resonant  music  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  solemn,  drunken 
eyes  were  slowly  turned  upon  the  visitor,  and  the  elaborate 
affectation  of  sobriety  was  again  obtrusively  apparent  in  the  black 
smith's  manner.  He  rolled  up  more  closely  the  blue-checked 
homespun  sleeve  from  his  corded  hammer-arm,  twitched  nervously 
at  the  single  suspender  that  supported  his  copper-colored  jean 
trousers,  readjusted  his  leather  apron  hanging  about  his  neck, 
and,  casting  upon  Chevis  another  glance,  replete  with  a  challeng 
ing  gravity,  fell  to  work  upon  the  anvil,  every  heavy  and  well- 
directed  blow  telling  with  the  precision  of  machinery. 

The  question  had  hardly  been  heard  before  forgotten.  At  the 
next  interval,  when  he  was  going  out-  to  fit  the  horse,  Chevis 
repeated  his  request. 
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"Water,  did  yer  say?"  asked  Jerry  Shaw,  looking  at  him  with 
narrowing  eyelids,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  other  contemplation  that 
he  might  grapple  with  this  problem,  "Thar's  no  fraish  water 
hyar,  but  yer  kin  go  yander  ter  the  house  and  ax  fur  some;  or," 
he  added,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  sunlight  with  his  broad, 
blackened  right  hand,  and  looking  at  the  huge  broken  wall  of  stone 
beyond  the  road,  "yer  kin  go  down  yander  ter  the  spring,  an'  ax 
that  thar  gal  fur  a  drink." 

Chevis  took  his  way,  in  the  last  rays  of  sunshine,  across  the 
road  and  down  the  declivity  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
blacksmith.  A  cool  gray  shadow  fell  upon  him  from  the  heights 
of  the  great  rocks,  as  he  neared  them;  the  narrow  path  leading 
from  the  road  grew  dank  and  moist,  and  presently  his  feet  were 
sunk  in  the  still  green  and  odorous  water-loving  weeds,  the  clumps 
of  fern,  and  the  pungent  mint.  He  did  not  notice  the  soft  verdure; 
he  did  not  even  see  the  beautiful  vines  that  hung  from  earth- 
filled  niches  among  the  rocks,  and  lent  to  their  forbidding  aspect 
something  of  a  smiling  grace;  their  picturesque  grouping,  where 
they  had  fallen  apart  to  show  this  sparkling  fountain  of  bright 
up-springing  water,  was  all  lost  upon  his  artistic  perceptions.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girl  standing  beside  the  spring,  her  pail 
filled,  but  waiting,  with  a  calm,  expectant  look  on  her  face,  as 
she  saw  him  approaching. 

No  creature  could  have  been  more  coarsely  habited:  a  green 
cotton  dress,  faded  to  the  faintest  hue;  rough  shoes,  just  visible 
beneath  her  skirts;  a  dappled  gray  and  brown  calico  sunbonnet, 
thrown  aside  on  a  moss-grown  boulder  near  at  hand.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  the  wild  nature  about  her  had  been  generous  to  this 
being  toward  whom  life  and  fortune  had  played  the  niggard. 
There  were  opaline  lights  in  her  dreamy  eyes  which  one  sees  no 
where  save  in  sunset  clouds  that  brood  above  dark  hills;  the 
golden  sunbeams,  all  faded  from  the  landscape,  had  left  a  per 
petual  reflection  in  her  bronze  hair;  there  was  a  subtle  affinity 
between  her  and  other  pliant,  swaying,  graceful  young  things, 
waving  in  the  mountain  breezes,  fed  by  the  rain  and  the  dew.  She 
was  hardly  more  human  to  Chevis  than  certain  lissome  little  wood 
land  flowers,  the  very  names  of  which  he  did  not  know — pure 
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white,  star-shaped,  with  a  faint  green  line  threading  its  way 
through  each  of  the  five  delicate  petals;  he  had  seen  them  em 
bellishing  the  banks  of  lonely  pools,  or  growing  in  dank,  marshy 
places  in  the  middle  of  the  unfrequented  road,  where  perhaps  it 
had  been  mended  in  a  primitive  way  with  a  few  rotting  rails. 

"May  I  trouble  you  to  give  me  some  water?"  said  Chevis, 
prosaically  enough.  She  neither  smiled  nor  replied.  She  took  the 
gourd  from  the  pail,  dipped  it  into  the  lucent  depths  of  the  spring, 
handed  it  to  him,  and  stood  awaiting  its  return  when  he  should 
have  finished.  The  cool,  delicious  water  was  drained,  and  he  gave 
the  gourd  back.  "I  am  much  obliged,"  he  said. 

"Ye're  welcome/'  she  replied,  in  a  slow,  singing  monotone. 
Had  the  autumn  winds  taught  her  voice  that  melancholy  cadence  ? 

Chevis  would  have  liked  to  hear  her  speak  again,  but  the  gulf 
between  his  station  and  hers — so  undreamed  of  by  her  (for  the 
differences  of  caste  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  independent 
mountaineers),  so  patent  to  him — could  be  bridged  by  few  ideas. 
They  had  so  little  in  common  that  for  a  moment  he  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say.  His  cogitation  suggested  only  the  inquiry, 
"Do  you  live  here?"  indicating  the  little  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

"Yes,"  she  chanted  in  the  same  monotone,  "I  lives  hyar." 

She  turned  to  lift  the  brimming  pail.  Chevis  spoke  again:  " Do 
you  always  stay  at  home?  Do  you  never  go  anywhere?" 

Her  eyes  rested  upon  him,  with  a  slight  surprise  looking  out 
from  among  their  changing  lighfs.  "No,"  she  said,  after  a  pause; 
"I  hev  no  call  to  go  no  whar  ez  I  knows  on." 

She  placed  the  pail  on  her  head,  took  the  dappled  sunbonnet 
in  her  hand,  and  went  along  the  path  with  the  assured,  steady  gait 
and  the  graceful  backward  poise  of  the  figure  that  precluded  the 
possibility  of  spilling  a  drop  from  the  vessel. 

He  had  been  touched  in  a  highly  romantic  way  by  the  sweet 
beauty  of  this  little  woodland  flower.  It  seemed  hard  that  so 
perfect  a  thing  of  its  kind  should  be  wasted  here,  unseen  by  more 
appreciative  eyes  than  those  of  bird,  or  rabbit,  or  the  equally  un 
cultured  human  beings  about  her;  and  it  gave  him  a  baffling  sense 
of  the  mysterious  injustice  of  life  to  reflect  upon  the  difference 
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in  her  lot  and  that  of  others  of  her  age  in  higher  spheres.  He 
went  thoughtfully  through  the  closing  shadows  to  the  shop, 
mounted  the  reshod  Strathspey,  and  rode  along  the  rugged  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  gravely  pondering  on  worldly  inequalities. 

He  saw  her  often  afterward,  although  he  never  spoke  to  her  but 
once  again.  He  sometimes  stopped  as  he  came  and  went  on  the 
Christel  road,  and  sat  chatting  with  the  old  man,  her  grandfather, 
on  the  porch,  sunshiny  days,  or  lounged  in  the  barnlike  door  of 
Jerry  Shaw's  shop  talking  to  the  half-drunken  blacksmith.  He 
piqued  himself  upon  the  readiness  with  which  he  became  inter 
ested  in  these  people,  entered  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
obtained  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  machinery  of  life  in  this 
wilderness — more  complicated  than  one  could  readily  believe, 
looking  upon  the  changeless  face  of  the  wide,  unpopulated 
expanse  of  mountain  ranges  stretching  so  far  beneath  that  infinite 
sky.  They  appealed  to  him  from  the  basis  of  their  common  hu 
manity,  he  thought,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  develop 
ment  of  the  common  human  attributes  in  this  peculiar  and 
primitive  state  of  society  never  palled  upon  him.  He  regarded 
with  contempt  Varney's  frivolous  displeasure  and  annoyance 
because  of  Hi  Bates's  utter  insensibility  to  the  difference  in  their 
social  position,  and  the  necessity  of  either  acquiescing  in  the 
supposititious  equality  or  dispensing  with  the  invaluable  services 
of  the  proud  and  independent  mountaineer;  because  of  the  patois 
of  the  untutored  people,  to  hear  which,  Varney  was  wont  to 
declare,  set  his  teeth  on  edge;  because  of  their  narrow  prejudices, 
their  mental  poverty,  their  idle  shiftlessness,  their  uncouth  dress 
and  appearance.  Chevis  flattered  himself  that  he  entertained  a 
broader  view.  He  had  not  even  a  subacute  idea  that  he  looked 
upon  these  people  and  their  inner  life  only  as  picturesque  bits 
of  the  mental  and  moral  landscape;  that  it  was  an  esthetic  and 
theoretical  pleasure  their  contemplation  afforded  him;  that  he 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  basis  of  common  humanity. 

Sometimes  while  he  talked  to  the  old  man  on  the  sunlit  porch 
the  "slip  o'  willow"  sat  in  the  doorway,  listening  too,  but  never 
speaking.  Sometimes  he  would  find  her  with  her  father  at  the 
forge,  her  fair,  ethereal  face  illumined  with  an  alien  and  fluctuat- 
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ing  brilliancy,  shining  and  fading  as  the  breath  of  the  fire  rose  and 
fell.  He  came  to  remember  that  face  so  well  that  in  a  sorry  sketch 
book,  where  nothing  else  was  finished,  there  were  several  laborious 
pages  lighted  up  with  a  faint  reflection  of  its  beauty.  But  he  was 
as  much  interested  perhaps,  though  less  poetically,  in  that 
massive  figure,  the  idle  blacksmith.  He  looked  at  it  all  from  an 
ideal  point  of  view.  The  star  in  the  valley  was  only  a  brilliant  set 
in  the  night  landscape,  and  suggested  a  unique  and  pleasing 
experience. 

How  should  he  imagine  what  luminous  and  wistful  eyes  were 
turned  upward  to  where  another  star  burned — the  light  of  his 
camp-fire  on  the  crag;  what  pathetic,  beautiful  eyes  had  learned 
to  watch  and  wait  for  that  red  gleam  high  on  the  mountain's 
brow — hardly  below  the  stars  in  heaven  it  seemed !  How  could 
he  dream  of  the  strange,  vague,  unreasoning  trouble  with  which 
his  idle  comings  and  goings  had  clouded  that  young  life,  a  trouble 
as  strange,  as  vague,  as  vast,  as  the  limitless  sky  above  her. 

She  understood  him  as  little.  As  she  sat  in  the  open  doorway, 
with  the  flare  of  the  fire  behind  her,  and  gazed  at  the  red  light 
shining  oh  the  crag,  she  had  no  idea  of  the  heights  of  worldly 
differences  that  divided  them — more  insurmountable  than  prec 
ipices  and  flying  chutes  of  mountain  torrents,  and  chasms  and 
fissures  of  the  wild  ravine;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  life  he  had  left, 
and  of  its  rigorous  artificialities  and  gradations  of  wealth  and 
estimation.  And  with  a  heart  full  of  pitiable  unrealities  she  looked 
up  at  the  glittering  simulacrum  of  a  star  on  the  crag,  while  he 
gazed  down  on  the  ideal  star  in  the  valley. 

The  weeks  had  worn  deep  into  November.  Chevis  and  Varney 
were  thinking  of  going  home;  indeed  they  talked  of  breaking  camp 
day  after  tomorrow,  and  saying  a  long  adieu  to  wood  and  moun 
tain  and  stream.  They  had  had  an  abundance  of  good  sport  and 
a  surfeit  of  roughing  it.  They  would  go  back  to  town  and  town 
avocations  invigorated  by  their  holiday,  and  taking  with  them  a 
fresh  and  exhilarating  recollection  of  the  forest  life  left  so  far 
behind. 

It  was  near  dusk,  on  a  dull,  cold  evening,  when  Chevis  dis 
mounted  before  the  door  of  the  blacksmith's  little  log  cabin.  The 
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chestnut  tree  hung  desolate  and  bare  on  the  eaves  of  the  forge; 
the  stream  rushed  by  in  swift  gray  whirlpools  under  a  sullen  gray 
sky;  the  gigantic  wall  of  broken  rock  loomed  gloomy  and  sinister 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road — not  so  much  as  a  withered  leaf 
of  all  their  vines  clung  to  their  rugged  surfaces.  The  mountains 
had  changed  color:  the  nearest  ranges  were  black  with  the 
myriads  of  the  grim  black  branches  of  the  denuded  forest;  far 
away  they  stretched  in  parallel  lines,  rising  tier  above  tier,  and 
showing  numberless  gradations  of  a  dreary,  neutral  tint,  which 
grew  ever  fainter  in  the  distance,  till  merged  in  the  uniform  tone 
of  the  somber  sky. 

Indoors  it  was  certainly  more  cheerful.  A  hickory  fire  dispensed 
alike  warmth  and  light.  The  musical  whir  of  a  spinning-wheel 
added  its  unique  charm.  From  the  rafters  depended  numberless 
strings  of  bright  red  pepper-pods  and  ears  of  popcorn;  hanks  of 
woolen  and  cotton  yarn;  bunches  of  medicinal  herbs;  brown  gourds 
and  little  bags  of  seeds.  On  rude  shelves  against  the  wall  were 
ranged  cooking  utensils,  drinking  vessels,  etc.,  all  distinguished  by 
that  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  poor 
hovels  of  these  mountaineers,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  poor 
hovels  of  lowlanders.  The  rush-bottomed  chairs,  drawn  in  a 
semicircle  before  the  rough,  ill-adjusted  stones  which  did  duty  as 
hearth,  were  occupied  by  several  men,  who  seemed  to  be  making 
the  blacksmith  a  prolonged  visit;  various  members  of  the  family 
were  humbly  seated  on  sundry  inverted  domestic  articles,  such  as 
wash-tubs,  and  split-baskets  made  of  white  oak.  There  was  cir 
culating  among  Jerry  Shaw's  friends  a  flat  bottle,  facetiously 
denominated  "tickler/*  readily  emptied,  but  as  readily  replen 
ished  from  a  keg  in  the  corner.  Like  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil  that 
keg  was  miraculously  never  empty.  The  fact  of  a  still  near  by  in 
the  wild  ravine  might  suggest  a  reason  for  its  perennial  flow.  It 
was  a  good  strong  article  of  apple-brandy,  and  its  effects  were 
beginning  to  be  distinctly  visible. , 

Truly  the  ethereal  woodland  flower  seemed  strangely  incongru 
ous  with  these  brutal  and  uncouth  conditions  of  her  life,  as  she 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  this  group,  spinning  at  her  wheel. 
Chevis  felt  a  sudden  sharp  pang  of  pity  for  her  when  he  glanced 
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toward  her;  the  next  instant  he  had  forgotten  it  in  his  interest  in 
her  work.  It  was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  ideas  which  he 
had  hitherto  entertained  concerning  that  humble  handicraft. 
There  came  across  him  a  vague  recollection  from  his  city  life  that 
the  peasant  girls  of  art  galleries  and  of  the  lyric  stage  were  wont 
to  sit  at  the  wheel  "But  perhaps  they  were  spinning  flax/'  he 
reflected.  This  spinning  was  a  matter  of  walking  back  and  forth 
with  smooth,  measured  steps  and  graceful,  undulatory  motion;  a 
matter,  too,  of  much  pretty  gesticulation — the  thread  in  one 
hand,  the  other  regulating  the  whirl  of  the  wheel.  He  thought  he 
had  never  seen  attitudes  so  charming. 

Jerry  Shaw  hastened  to  abdicate  and  offer  one  of  the  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  with  the  eager  hospitality  characteristic  of  these 
mountaineers — a  hospitality  that  meets  a  stranger  on  the  thresh 
old  of  every  hut,  presses  upon  him,  ungrudgingly,  its  best,  and 
follows  him  on  his  departure  with  protestations  of  regret  out  to 
the  rickety  fence.  Chevis  was  more  or  less  known  to  all  of  the 
visitors  and,  after  a  little,  under  the  sense  of  familiarity  and  the 
impetus  of  the  apple-brandy,  the  talk  flowed  on  as  freely  as  before 
his  entrance.  It  was  wilder  and  more  antagonistic  to  his  principles 
and  prejudices  than  anything  he  had  hitherto  heard  among  these 
people,  and  he  looked  on  and  listened,  interested  in  this  new  de 
velopment  of  the  phase  of  life  which  he  had  thought  he  had  sound 
ed  from  its  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  its  compass.  He  was  glad  to 
remain;  the  scene  had  impressed  his  cultivated  perceptions  as  an 
interior  by  Teniers  might  have  done,  and  the  vehemence  and 
lawlessness  of  the  conversation  and  the  threats  of  violence  had 
little  reality  for  him;  if  he  thought  about  the  subject  under  dis 
cussion  at  all,  it  was  with  a  reassuring  conviction  that  before  the 
plans  could  be  carried  out  the  already  intoxicated  mountaineers 
would  be  helplessly  drunk.  Nevertheless,  he  glanced  ever  and 
anon  at  the  young  girl,  loath  that  she  should  hear  it,  lest  its  viru 
lent,  angry  bitterness  should  startle  her.  She  was  evidently 
listening,  too,  but  her  fair  face  was  as  calm  and  untroubled  as  one 
of  the  pure  white  faces  of  those  flower-stars  of  his  early^stay  in  the 
mountains. 

"Them  Peels  oughtn't  ter  be  let  live!"  exclaimed  Elijah  Burr, 
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a  gigantic  fellow,  arrayed  in  brown  jeans,  with  the  accompani 
ments  of  knife,  powder-horn,  etc.,  usual  with  the  hunters  of  the 
range;  his  gun  stood,  with  those  of  the  other  guests,  against  the 
wall  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  "They  oughtn't  ter  be  let  live,  an* 
I'd  top  off  all  three  of  'em  fur  the  skin  an'  horns  of  a  deer/* 

"That  thar  is  a  true  word/*  assented  Jerry  Shaw.  "They 
oughter  be  run  down  an'  kilt — ail  three  o'  them  Peels." 

Chevis  could  not  forbear  a  question.  Always  on  the  alert  to 
add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  of  men  and  minds,  always  analyzing 
his  own  inner  life  and  the  inner  life  of  those  about  him,  he  said, 
turning  to  his  intoxicated  host,  "Who  are  the  Peels,  Mr.  Shaw — 
if  I  may  ask?" 

"Who  air  the  Peels?"  repeated  Jerry  Shaw,  making  a  point  of 
seizing  the  question.  "They  air  the  meanest  men  in  these  hyar 
mountings.  Yer  might  hunt  from  Copperhead  Ridge  ter  Christel 
River,  an'  the  whole  spread  o'  the  valley,  an'  never  hear  tell  o* 
no  sech  no-'count  critters." 

"They  oughtn't  ter  be  let  live!"  again  urged  Elijah  Burr* 
"No  man  ez  treats  his  wife  like  that  dad-burned  scoundrel  Ike 
Peel  do  oughter  be  let  live.  That  thar  woman  is  my  sister  an' 
Jerry  Shaw's  cousin — an'  I  shot  him  down  in  his  own  door  year 
afore  las'.  I  shot  him  ter  kill;  but  somehow  'nother  I  war  that 
shaky,  an'  the  cussed  gun  hung  fire  a-fust,  an'  that  thar  pore  wife 
o'  his'n  screamed  an'  hollered  so,  that  I  never  done  nothin*  arter 
all  but  lay  him  up  for  four  month  an'  better  for  that  thar  pore 
critter  ter  nuss.  He'll  see  a  mighty  differ  nex'  time  I  gits  my 
chance.  An'  'tain't  fur  off,"  he  added  threateningly. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  persuade  her  to  leave  him?"  suggested 
Chevis  pacifically,  without,  however,  any  wild  idea  of  playing 
peacemaker  between  fire  and  tow. 

Burr  growled  a  fierce  oath,  and  then  was  silent. 

A  slow  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace  explained: 
"Thar's  whar  all  the  trouble  kem  from.  She  wouldn't  leave  him, 
fur  all  he  treated  her  awful.  She  said  ez  how  he  war  mighty  good 
ter  her  when  he  warn't  drunk.  So  'Lijah  shot  him." 

This  way  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  domestic  difficulties 
might  have  proved  efficacious  but  for  the  shakiness  induced  by 
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the  thrill  of  fraternal  sentiment,  the  infusion  of  apple-brandy,  the 
protest  of  the  bone  of  contention,  and  the  hanging  fire  of  the 
treacherous  gun.  Elijah  Burr  could  remember  no  other  failure 
of  aim  for  twenty  years. 

"He  won't  git  shet  of  me  that  easy  ag'in!"  Burr  declared,  with 
another  pull  at  the  flat  tickler.  "  But  ef  it  hedn't  hev  been  fur 
what  happened  las'  week,  I  mought  hev  let  him  off  fur  a  while," 
he  continued,  evidently  actuated  by  some  curiously  distorted 
sense  of  duty  in  the  premises.  "  I  oughter  hev  kilt  him  afore.  But 
now  the  cussed  critter  is  a  gone  coon.  Dad-burn  the  whole  tribe!" 

Chevis  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  had  happened  last  week. 
He  did  not,  however,  feel  justified  in  asking  more  questions.  But 
"apple-jack"  is  a  potent  tongue-loosener,  and  the  unwonted  com 
municativeness  of  the  stolid  and  silent  mountaineers  attested  its 
strength  in  this  regard.  Jerry  Shaw,  without  inquiry,  enlightened 
him. 

"Yer  see,"  he  said,  turning  to  Chevis,  "'Lijah  he  thought  ez 
how  ef  he  could  git  that  fool  woman  ter  come  ter  his  house,  he 
could  shoot  Ike  fur  his  meanness  'thout  botherin'  of  her,  an' 
things  would  all  git  easy  ag'in.  Waal,  he  went  thar  one  day  when 
all  them  Peels,  the  whole  layout,  war  gone  down  ter  the  Settle- 
mint  ter  hear  the  rider  preach,  an'  he  jes'  run  away  with  two  of 
the  brats — the  littlest  ones,  yer  onderstand — athinkin'  he  mought 
tole  her  off  from  Ike  that  thar  way.  We  hearn  ez  how  the  pore 
critter  war  nigh  on  ter  distracted  'bout  'em,  but  Ike  never  let  her 
come  arter  'em.  Leastways,  she  never  come.  Las'  week  Ike  come 
fur  'em  hisself — him  an'  them  two  cussed  brothers  o'  his'n.  All 
'Lijah's  folks  war  out'n  the  way;  him  an'  his  boys  war  off  ahuntin', 
an'  his  wife  bed  gone  down  ter  the  spring,  a  haffen  mile  an'  better, 
awashin'  clothes;  nobody  war  ter  the  house  'ceptin'  them  two 
chillen  o'  Ike's.  An'  Ike  an'  his  brothers  jes'  tuk  the  chillen  away, 
an'  set  fire  ter  the  house;  an'  time  'Lijah's  wife  got  thar,  'twar 
nothin'  but  a  pile  o'  ashes.  So  we've  determinated  ter  go  up 
yander  ter  Laurel  Notch,  twenty  mile  along  the  ridge  of  the 
mounting,  ternight,  an'  wipe  out  them  Peels — 'kase  they  air 
agoing  ter  move  away.  That  thar  wife  o'  Ike's,  what  made  all 
the  trouble,  hev  fretted  an'  fretted  at  Ike  till  he  hev  determinated 
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ter  break  up  an'  wagon  across  the  range  ter  Kamtucky,  whar  his 
uncle  lives  in  the  hills  thar.  Ike  hev  gin  his  consent  ter  go  jes*  ter 
pleasure  her,  'kase  she  air  mos'  crazed  ter  git  Ike  away  whar  'Lijah 
can't  kill  him.  Ike's  brothers  is  agoin',  too.  I  hearn  ez  how  they'll 
make  a  start  at  noon  termorrer." 

"They'll  never  start  ter  Kaintucky  termorrer,"  said  Burr, 
grimly.  "They'll  git  off,  afore  that,  fur  hell,  stidder  Kaintucky. 
I  hev  been  atryin'  ter  make  out  ter  shoot  that  thar  man  ever 
sence  that  thar  gal  war  married  ter  him,  seven  year  ago — seven 
year  an'  better.  But  what  with  her  afoolin'  round,  an'  atalkin',  an' 
agoin'  on  like  she  war  distracted — she  run  right  'twixt  him  an'  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun  wunst,  or  I  would  hev  hed  him  that  time  fur 
sure — an'  somehow  'nother  that  critter  makes  me  so  shaky  with 
her  ways  of  goin'  on  that  I  feel  like  I  hain't  got  good  sense  an* 
can't  git  no  good  aim  at  nothin'.  Nex'  time,  though,  thar'll  be  a 
differ.  She  ain't  agoin'  ter  Kaintucky  along  of  him  ter  be  beat  fur 
nothin'  when  he's  drunk." 

It  was  a  pitiable  picture  presented  to  Chevis's  open-eyed 
imagination — this  woman  standing  for  years  between  the  two 
men  she  loved :  holding  back  her  brother  from  his  vengeance  of 
her  wrongs  by  that  subtle  influence  that  shook  his  aim;  and  going 
into  exile  with  her  brute  of  a  husband  when  that  influence  had 
waned  and  failed,  and  her  wrongs  were  supplemented  by  deep 
an'  irreparable  injuries  to  her  brother.  And  the  curious,  moral 
attitude  of  the  man:  the  strong  fraternal  feeling  that  alternately 
nerved  and  weakened  his  revengeful  hand. 

"We  air  goin'  thar  'bout  two  o'clock  ternight,"  said  Jerry  Shaw, 
"an'  wipe  out  all  three  o'  them  Peels — Ike  an'  his  two  brothers." 

"They  oughtn't  ter  be  let  live,"  reiterated  Elijah  Burr,  mood 
ily.  Did  he  speak  to  his  faintly  stirring  conscience,  or  to  a  woful 
premonition  of  his  sister's  grief? 

"They'll  all  three  be  stiff  an'  stark  afore  daybreak,"  resumed 
Jerry  Shaw.  "We  air  all  kin  ter  'Lijah,  an3  we  air  goin'  ter  help 
him  top  off  them  Peels.  Thar's  ten  of  us  an'  three  of  them,  an' 
we  won't  hev  no  trouble  'bout  it.  An'  we'll  bring  that  pore  critter, 
Ike's  wife,  an'  her  chillen  hyar  ter  stay.  She's  welcome  ter  live 
along  of  us  till  'Lijah  kin  fix  some  sort'n  place  fur  her  an'  the  little 
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chillen.  Thar  won't  be  no  trouble  agittin  rid  of  the  men  folks,  ez 
thar  is  ten  of  us  an'  three  o'  them,  an'  we  air  goin'  ter  take  'em  in 
the  night/' 

There  was  a  protest  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  whir  of 
the  spinning-wheel  was  abruptly  silenced.  "I  don't  see  no  sense," 
said  Celia  Shaw,  her  singing  monotone  vibrating  in  the  sudden 
lull — "I  don't  see  no  sense  in  shootin'  folks  down  like  they  war 
nothin'  better  nor  bear,  nor  deer,  nor  suthin'  wild.  I  don't  see  no 
sense  in  it.  An'  I  never  did  see  none." 

There  was  an  astonished  pause. 

"Shet  up,  Cely!  Shet  up!"  exclaimed  Jerry  Shaw,  in  mingled 
anger  and  surprise.  "Them  folks  ain't  no  better  nor  bear,  nor 
sech.  They  hain't  got  no  right  ter  live — them  Peels." 

"No,  that  they  hain't!"  said  Burr. 

"They  is  powerful  no-' count  critters,  I  know,"  replied  the 
little  woodland  flower,  the  firelight  bright  in  her  opaline  eyes- and 
on  the  flakes  of  burnished  gold  gleaming  in  the  dark  masses  of 
her  hair,  "They  is  always  ahangin'  round  the  still  an'  agittin' 
drunk;  but  I  don't  see  no  sense  in  ahuntin'  'em  down  an'  akillin' 
'em  off.  Tears  ter  me  like  they  air  better  nor  the  dumb  ones. 
I  don't  see  no  sense  in  shootin'  'em." 

"Shet  up,  Cely!   Shet  up!"  reiterated  Shaw. 

Celia  said  no  more.  Reginald  Chevis  was  pleased  with  this 
indication  of  her  sensibility;  the  other  women — her  mother  and 
grandmother — had  heard  the  whole  recital  with  the  utmost  in 
difference,  as  they  sat  by  the  fire  monotonously  carding  cotton. 
She  was  beyond  her  station  in  sentiment,  he  thought.  However, 
he  was  disposed  to  recant  this  favorable  estimate  of  her  higher 
nature  when,  twice  afterward,  she  stopped  her  work,  and,  filling 
the  bottle  from  the  keg,  pressed  it  upon  her  father,  despite  her  un 
favorable  criticism  of  the  hangers-on  of  stills.  Nay,  she  insisted. 
"Drink  some  more,"  she  said.  "Yer  hain't  got  half  enough  yit." 
Had  the  girl  no  pity  for  the  already  drunken  creature?  She 
seemed  systematically  trying  to  make  him  even  more  helpless 
than  he  was. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  before  Chevis  left  the  house,  and 
the  bottle  was  circulating  among  the  other  men  with  a  rapidity 
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that  boded  little  harm  to  the  unconscious  Ike  Peel  and  his 
brothers  at  Laurel  Notch,  twenty  miles  away.  As  Chevis  mounted 
Strathspey  he  saw  the  horses  of  Jerry  Shaw's  friends  standing 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  blacksmith's  shop.    They 
would  stand  there  all  night  he  thought.    It  was  darker  when  he 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  than  he  had  anticipated. 
And  what  was  this  driving  against  his  face — rain?  No,  it  was 
snow.   He  had  not  started  a  moment  too  soon.    But  Strathspey, 
by  reason  of  frequent  travel,  knew  every  foot  of  the  way,  and 
perhaps  there  would  only  be  a  flurry.  And  so  he  went  on  steadily 
up  and  up  the  wild,  winding  road  among  the  great,  rare,  black 
trees  and  the  grim  heights  and  chasms.    The  snow  fell  fast— so 
fast  and  so  silently;  before  he  was  halfway  to  the  summit  he  had 
lost  the  vague  companionship  of  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs, 
now  muffled  in  the  thick  carpet  so  suddenly  flung  upon  the 
ground.    Still  the  snow  fell,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  moun 
tain's  brow  the  ground  was  deeply  covered,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  scene  was  strange.   But  though  obscured  by  the  fast-flying 
flakes,  he  knew  that  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  white  valley  there 
glittered  still  that  changeless  star. 

"Still  spinning,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked 
toward  it  and  thought  of  the  interior  of  the  log-cabin  below. 
And  then  he  turned  into  the  tent  to  enjoy  his  cigar,  his  esthetic 
reveries,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

But  the  wheel  was  no  longer  awhirl.  Both  music  and  musician 
were  gone.  Toiling  along  the  snow-filled  mountain  ways;  strug 
gling  with  the  fierce  gusts  of  wind  as  they  buffeted  and  hindered 
her,  and  fluttered  derisively  among  her  thin,  worn,  old  garments; 
shivering  as  the  driving  flakes  came  full  into  the  pale,  calm  face, 
and  fell  in  heavier  and  heavier  wreaths  upon  the  dappled  calico 
sunbonnet;  threading  her  way  through  unfrequented  woodland 
paths,  that  she  might  shorten  the  distance;  now  deftly  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  whence  a  false  step  of  those  coarse,  rough 
shoes  would  fling  her  into  the  unimaginable  abysses  below;  now 
on  the  sides  of  steep  ravines,  falling  sometimes  with  the  treach 
erous,  sliding  snow,  but  never  faltering;  tearing  her  hands  on  the 
shrubs  and  vines  she  clutched  to  help  her  forward,  and  bruised 
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and  bleeding,  but  still  going  on;  trembling  more  than  with  the 
cold,  but  never  turning  back,  when  a  sudden  noise  in  the  terrible 
loneliness  of  the  sheeted  woods  suggested  the  proximity  of  a  wild 
beast,  or  perhaps,  to  her  ignorant,  superstitious  mind,  a  super 
natural  presence — thus  she  journeyed  on  her  errand  of  deliverance. 

Her  fluttering  breath  came  and  went  in  quick  gasps;  her  failing 
limbs  wearily  dragged  through  the  deep  drifts;  the  cruel  winds 
untiringly  lashed  her;  the  snow  soaked  through  the  faded  green 
cotton  dress  to  the  chilled  white  skin — it  seemed  even  to  the  dull 
blood  coursing  feebly  through  her  freezing  veins.  But  she  had 
small  thought  for  herself  during  these  long,  slow  hours  of  en 
durance  and  painful  effort.  Her  pale  lips  moved  now  and  then 
with  muttered  speculations:  how  the  time  went  by;  whether  they 
had  discovered  her  absence  at  home;  and  whether  the  fleeter 
horsemen  were  even  now  plowing  their  way  through  the  longer, 
winding  mountain  road.  Her  only  hope  was  to  outstrip  their 
speed.  Her  prayer — this  untaught  being!  she  had  no  prayer, 
except  perhaps  her  life;  the  life  she  was  so  ready  to  imperil.  She 
had  no  high,  cultured  sensibilities  to  sustain  her.  There  was  no 
instinct  stirring  within  her  that  might  have  nerved  her  to  save  her 
father's,  or  her  brother's,  or  a  benefactor's  life.  She  held  the 
creatures  that  she  would  have  died  to  warn  in  low  estimation,  and 
spoke  of  them  with  reprobation  and  contempt.  She  had  known  no 
religious  training,  holding  up  forever  the  sublimest  ideal.  The 
measureless  mountain  wilds  were  not  more  infinite  to  her  than 
that  great  mystery.  Perhaps,  without  any  philosophy,  she  stood 
upon  the  basis  of  a  common  humanity. 

When  the  silent  horsemen,  sobered  by  the  chill  night  air  and 
the  cold  snow,  made  their  cautious  approach  to  the  little  porch  of 
Ike  Peel's  log  hut  at  Laurel  Notch,  there  was  a  thrill  of  dismayed 
surprise  among  them  to  discover  the  door  standing  half  open,  the 
house  empty  of  its  scanty  furniture  and  goods,  its  owners  fled, 
the  very  dogs  disappeared;  only,  on  the  rough  stones  before  the 
dying  fire,  Celia  Shaw,  falling  asleep  and  waking  by  fitful  starts. 

"Jerry  Shaw  swore  ez  how  he  would  hev  shot  that  thar  gal  o' 
his'n — that  thar  Cely,"  Hi  Bates  said  to  Chevis  and  Varney  the 
next  day,  when  he  recounted  the  incident,  "only  he  didn't  think 
she  hed  her  right  mind;  awalkin'  through  this  hyar  deep  snow  full 
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fifteen  mile — it's  fifteen  mile  by  the  short  cut  ter  Laurel  Notch — 
ter  git  Ike  Peel's  folks  off  Tore  'Lijah  an'  her  father  could  come 
up  an'  settle  Ike  an'  his  brothers.  Leastways,  'Lijah  an'  the 
t'others,  fur  Jerry  hed  got  so  drunk  he  couldn't  go;  he  war  dead 
asleep  till  terday,  when  they  come  back  afotching  the  gal  with 
'em.  That  thar  Cely  Shaw  never  did  look  ter  me  like  she  hed 
good  sense,  nohow.  Always  looked  like  she  war  queer  an'  tetched 
in  the  head." 

There  was  a  furtive  gleam  of  speculation  on  the  dull  face  of  the 
mountaineer  when  his  two  listeners  broke  into  enthusiastic  com 
mendation  of  the  girl's  high  heroism  and  courage.  The  man  of 
ledgers  swore  that  he  had  never  heard  of  anything  so  fine,  and 
that  he  himself  would  walk  through  fifteen  miles  of  snow  and 
midnight  wilderness  for  the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  her. 
There  was  that  keen  thrill  about  their  hearts  sometimes  felt  in 
crowded  theaters,  responsive  to  the  cleverly  simulated  heroism  of 
the  boards;  or  in  listening  to  a  poet's  midair  song;  or  in  looking 
upon  some  grand  and  ennobling  phase  of  life  translated  on  a  great 
painter's  canvas. 

Hi  Bates  thought  that  perhaps  they  too  were  a  little  "tetched 
in  the  head." 

There  had  fallen  upon  Chevis  a  sense  of  deep  humiliation.  Celia 
Shaw  had  heard  no  more  of  that  momentous  conversation  than 
he;  a  wide  contrast  was  suggested.  He  began  to  have  a  glimmering 
perception  that  despite  all  his  culture,  his  sensibility,  his  yearn 
ings  toward  humanity,  he  was  not  so  high  a  thing  in  the  scale  of 
being;  that  he  had  placed  a  false  estimate  upon  himself.  He  had 
looked  down  on  her  with  a  mingled  pity  for  her  dense  ignorance, 
her  coarse  surroundings,  her  low  station,  and  a  dilettante's  delight 
in  picturesque  effects,  and  with  no  recognition  of  the  moral  splen 
dors  of  that  star  in  the  valley.  A  realization,  too,  was  upon  him  that 
fine  feelings  are  of  most  avail  as  the  motive  power  of  fine  deeds. 

He  and  his  friend  went  down  together  to  the  little  log  cabin. 
There  had  been  only  jeers  and  taunts  and  reproaches  for  Celia 
Shaw  from  her  own  people.  These  she  had  expected,  and  she  had 
stolidly  borne  them.  But  she  listened  to  the  fine  Speeches  of  the 
city-bred  men  with  a  vague  wonderment  on  her  flowerlike  face, 
whiter  than  ever  today. 
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"It  was  a  splendid — a  noble  thing  to  do/'  said  Varney  warmly. 
"I  shall  never  forget  it,"  said  Chevis.    "It  will  always  be  like  a 


sermon  to  me." 


There  was  something  more  that  Reginald  Chevis  never  forgot: 
the  look  on  her  face  as  he  turned  and  left  her  forever;  for  he  was 
on  his  way  back  to  his  former  life,  so  far  removed  from  her  and  all 
her  ideas  and  imaginings.  He  pondered  long  upon  that  look  in  her 
inscrutable  eyes — was  it  suffering,  some  keen  pang  of  despair? — 
as  he  rode  down  and  down  the  valley,  all  unconscious  of  the  heart 
break  he  left  behind  him.  He  thought  of  it  often  afterward;  he 
never  penetrated  its  mystery. 

He  heard  of  her  only  once  again.  On  the  eve  of  a  famous  day, 
when  visiting  the  outposts  of  a  gallant  corps,  Reginald  Chevis 
chanced  to  recognize  in  a  sentinel  the  gawky  mountaineer  who 
had  been  his  guide  through  those  autumnal  woods  so  far  away. 
Hi  Bates  was  afterward  sought  out  and  honored  with  an  inter 
view  in  the  general's  tent;  for  the  accidental  encounter  had  evoked 
many  pleasant  reminiscences  in  Chevis's  mind,  and  among  other 
questions  he  wished  to  ask  was  what  had  become  of  Jerry  Shaw's 
daughter. 

"She's  dead — long  ago,"  answered  Hi  Bates.  "She  died  afore 
the  winter  war  over  the  year  ez  yer  war  ahuntin'  thar.  She  never 
hed  good  sense  ter  my  way  o'  thinkin',  nohow,  an'  one  night  she 
run  away  an'  walked  'bout  fifteen  mile  through  a  big  snowstorm. 
Some  say  it  settled  on  her  chist.  Anyhow,  she  jes  sorter  fell  away 
like  afterward,  an'  never  held  up  her  head  good  no  more.  She 
always  war  a  slim  little  critter,  an'  looked  like  she  war  tetched  in 
the  head." 

There  are  many  things  that  suffer  unheeded  in  those  moun 
tains:  the  birds  that  freeze  on  the  trees;  the  wounded  deer  that 
leaves  its  cruel  kind  to  die  alone;  the  despairing,  flying  fox  with 
its  pursuing  train  of  savage  dogs  and  men.  And  the  jutting  crag 
whence  had  shone  the  camp-fire  she  had  so  often  watched — her 
star  set  forever — looked  far  over  the  valley  beneath,  where  in  one 
of  those  sad  little  rural  graveyards  she  had  been  laid  so  long  ago. 

But  Reginald  Chevis  has  never  forgotten  her.  Whenever  he 
sees  the  earliest  star  spring  into  the  evening  sky,  he  remembers 
the  answering  red  gleam  of  that  star  in  the  valley. 


THE  LADY,  OR  THE  TIGER? 
BY  FRANK  RICHARD  STOCKTON  (1834-1902) 

IN  THE  very  olden  time  there  lived  a  semi-barbaric  king,  whose 
ideas,  though  somewhat  polished  and  sharpened  by  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  distant  Latin  neighbors,  were  still  large,  florid, 
and  untrammeled,  as  became  the  half  of  him  which  was  barbaric. 
He  was  a  man  of  exuberant  fancy,  and,  withal,  of  an  authority  so 
irresistible  that,  at  his  will,  he  turned  his  varied  fancies  into  facts. 
He  was  greatly  given  to  self-communing;  and,  when  he  and  him 
self  agreed  upon  anything,  the  thing  was  done.  When  every 
member  of  his  domestic  and  political  systems  moved  smoothly  in 
its  appointed  course,  his  nature  was  bland  and  genial;  but  when 
ever  there  was  a  little  hitch,  and  some  of  his  orbs  got  out  of  their 
orbits,  he  was  blander  and  more  genial  still,  for  nothing  pleased 
him  so  much  as  to  make  the  crooked  straight,  and  crush  down  un 
even  places. 

Among  the  borrowed  notions  by  which  his  barbarism  had  be 
come  semified  was  that  of  the  public  arena,  fti  which,  by  exhibi 
tions  of  manly  and  beastly  valor,  the  minds  of  his  subjects  were 
refined  and  cultured. 

But  even  here  the  exuberant  and  barbaric  fancy  asserted  itself. 
The  arena  of  the  king  was  built,  not  to  give  the  people  an  op 
portunity  of  hearing  the  rhapsodies  of  dying  gladiators,  nor  to 
enable  them  to  view  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  a  conflict  be 
tween  religious  opinions  and  hungry  jaws,  but  for  purposes  far 
better  adapted  to  widen  and  develop  the  mental  energies  of  the 
people.  This  vast  amphitheater,  with  its  encircling  galleries,  its 
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mysterious  vaults,  and  its  unseen  passages,  was  an  agent  of 
poetic  justice,  in  which  crime  was  punished,  or  virtue  rewarded, 
by  the  decrees  of  an  impartial  and  incorruptible  chance. 

When  a  subject  was  accused  of  a  crime  of  sufficient  importance 
to  interest  the  king,  public  notice  was  given  that  on  an  appointed 
day  the  fate  of  the  accused  person  would  be  decided  in  the  king's 
arena — a  structure  which  well  deserved  its  name;  for,  although 
its  form  and  plan  were  borrowed  from  afar,  its  purpose  emanated 
solely  from  the  brain  of  this  man,  who,  every  barleycorn  a  king, 
knew  no  tradition  to  which  he  owed  more  allegiance  than  pleased 
his  fancy,  and  who  ingrafted  on  every  adopted  form  of  human 
thought  and  action  the  rich  growth  of  his  barbaric  idealism. 

When  all  the  people  had  assembled  in  the  galleries,  and  the 
king,  surrounded  by  his  court,  sat  high  up  on  his  throne  of  royal 
state  on  one  side  of  the  arena,  he  gave  a  signal,  a  door  beneath 
him  opened,  and  the  accused  subject  stepped  out  into  the  amphi 
theater.  Directly  opposite  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  enclosed 
space,  were  two  doors,  exactly  alike  and  side  by  side*  It  was  the 
duty  and]  the  privilege  of  the  person  on  trial  to  walk  directly  to 
these  doors  and  open  one  of  them.  He  could  open  either  door  he 
pleased :  he  was  subject  to  no  guidance  or  influence  but  that  of  the 
aforementioned  impartial  and  incorruptible  chance.  If  he  opened 
the  one,  there  came  out  of  it  a  hungry  tiger,  the  fiercest  and  most 
eruel  that  could  b£  procured,  which  immediately  sprang  upon 
him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  as  a  punishment  for  his  guilt.  The 
moment  that  the  case  of  the  criminal  was  thus  decided,  doleful 
iron  bells  were  clanged,  great  wails  went  up  from  the  hired 
mourners  posted  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  arena,  and  the  vast 
audience,  with  bowed  heads  and  downcast  hearts,  wended  slowly 
their  homeward  way,  mourning  greatly  that  one  so  young  and 
fair,  or  so  old  and  respected,  should  have  merited  so  dire  a  fate. 

But,  if  the  accused  person  opened  the  other  door,  there  came 
forth  from  it  a  lady,  the  most  suitable  to  his  years  and  station  that 
his  majesty  could  select  among  his  fair  subjects;  and  to  this  lady 
he  was  immediately  married,  as  a  reward  of  his  innocence.  It 
mattered  not  that  he  might  already  possess  a  wife  and  family,  or 
that  his  affections  might  be  engaged  upon  an  object  of  his  owit 
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selection :  the  king  allowed  no  such  subordinate  arrangements  to 
interfere  with  his  great  scheme  of  retribution  and  reward.  The 
exercises,  as  in  the  other  instance,  took  place  immediately,  and 
in  the  arena.  Another  door  opened  beneath  the  king,  and  a  priest, 
followed  by  a  band  of  choristers,  and  dancing  maidens  blowing 
joyous  airs  on  golden  horns  and  treading  an  epithalamic  measure, 
advanced  to  where  the  pair  stood,  side  by  side;  and  the  wedding 
was  promptly  and  cheerily  solemnized.  Then  the  gay  brass  bells 
rang  forth  their  merry  peals,  the  people  shouted  glad  hurrahs, 
and  the  innocent  man,  preceded  by  children  strewing  flowers  on 
his  path,  led  his  bride  to  his  home. 

This  was  the  king's  semi-barbaric  method  of  administering 
justice.  Its  perfect  fairness  is  obvious.  The  criminal  could  not 
know  out  of  which  door  would  come  the  lady:  he  opened  either 
he  pleased,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  whether,  in  the  next 
instant,  he  was  to  be  devoured  or  married.  On  some  occasions  the 
tiger  came  out  of  one  door,  and  on  some  out  of  the  other.  The 
decisions  of  this  tribunal  were  not  only  fair,  they  were  positively 
determinate:  the  accused  person  was  instantly  punished  if  he 
found  himself  guilty;  and,  if  innocent,  he  was  rewarded  on  the 
spot,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  There  was  no  escape  from  the 
judgments  of  the  king's  arena. 

The  institution  was  a  very  popular  one.  When  the  people 
gathered  together  on  one  of  the  great  trial  days  they  never  knew 
whether  they  were  to  witness  a  bloody  slaughter  or  a  hilarious 
wedding.  This  element  of  uncertainty  lent  an  interest  to  the  oc 
casion  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  attained.  Thus  the 
masses  were  entertained  and  pleased,  and  the  thinking  part  of  the 
community  could  bring  no  charge  of  unfairness  against  this  plan; 
for  ,did  not  the  accused  person  have  the  whole  matter  in  his  own 
hands  ? 

This  semi-barbaric  king  had  a  daughter  as  blooming  as  his 
most  florid  fancies,  and  with  a  soul  as  fervent  and  imperious  as  his 
own.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  she  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
was  loved  by  him  above  all  humanity.  Among  his  courtiers  was  a 
young  man  of  that  fineness  of  blood  and  lowness  of  station  com 
mon  to  the  conventional  heroes  of  romance  who  love  royal 
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maidens.  This  royal  maiden  was  well  satisfied  with  her  lover,  for 
he  was  handsome  and  brave  to  a  degree  unsurpassed  in  all  this 
kingdom;  and  she  loved  him  with  an  ardor  that  had  enough  of 
barbarism  in  it  to  make  it  exceedingly  warm  and  strong.  This 
love  affair  moved  on  happily  for  many  months,  until  one  day  the 
king  happened  to  discover  its  existence.  He  did  not  hesitate  nor 
waver  in  regard  to  his  duty  in  the  premises.  The  youth  was  im 
mediately  cast  into  prison,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial 
in  the  king's  arena.  This,  of  course,  was  an  especially  important 
occasion;  and  his  majesty,  as  well  as  all  the  people,  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  workings  and  development  of  this  trial.  Never 
before  had  such  a  case  occurred;  never  before  had  a  subject  dared 
to  love  the  daughter  of  a  king.  In  after-years  such  things  became 
commonplace  enough;  but  then  they  were,  in  no  slight  degree, 
novel  and  startling. 

The  tiger-cages  of  the  kingdom  were  searched  for  the  most 
savage  and  relentless  beasts,  from  which  the  fiercest  monster 
might  be  selected  for  the  arena;  and  the  ranks  of  maiden  youth 
and  beauty  throughout  the  land  were  carefully  surveyed  by  com 
petent  judges,  in  order  that  the  young  man  might  have  a  fitting 
bride  in  case  fate  did  not  determine  for  him  a  different  destiny. 
Of  course,  everybody  knew  that  the  deed  with  which  the  accused 
was  charged  had  been  done.  He  had  loved  the  princess,  and 
neither  he,  she,  nor  any  one  else  thought  of  denying  the  fact;  but 
the  king  would  not  think  of  allowing  any  fact  of  this  kind  to  inter 
fere  with  the  workings  of  the  tribunal,  in  which  he  took  such  great 
delight  and  satisfaction.  No  matter  how  the  affair  turned  out,  the 
youth  would  be  disposed  of  >  and  the  king  would  take  an  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  watching  the  course  of  events,  which  would  determine 
whether  or  not  the  young  man  had  done  wrong  in  allowing  himself 
to  love  the  princess. 

The  appointed  day  arrived.  From  far  and  near  the  people 
gathered,  and  thronged  the  great  galleries  of  the  arena;  and 
crowds,  unable  to  gain  admittance,  massed  themselves  against  its 
outside  walls.  The  king  and  his  court  were  in  their  places,  op 
posite  the  twin  doors — those  fateful  portals,  so  terrible  in  their 
similarity. 
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All  was  ready.  The  signal  was  given.  A  door  beneath  the  royal 
party  opened,  and  the  lover  of  the  princess  walked  into  the  arena. 
Tall,  beautiful,  fair,  his  appearance  was  greeted  with  a  low  hum 
of  admiration  and  anxiety.  Half  the  audience  had  not  known 
so  grand  a  youth  had  lived  among  them.  No  wonder  the  princess 
loved  him!  What  a  terrible  thing  for  him  to  be  there! 

As  the  youth  advanced  into  the  arena,  he  turned,  as  the 
custom  was,  to  bow  to  the  king:  but  he  did  not  think  at  all  of  that 
royal  personage;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  princess,  who  sat  to 
the  right  of  her  father.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  moiety  of  bar 
barism  in  her  nature,  it  is  probable  that  lady  would  not  have 
been  there;  but  her  intense  and  fervid  soul  would  not  allow  her 
to  be  absent  on  an  occasion  in  which  she  was  so  terribly  interested. 
From  the  moment  that  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  that  her  lover 
should  decide  his  fate  in  the  king's  arena,  she  had  thought  of 
nothing,  night  or  day,  but  this  great  event  and  the  various  sub 
jects  connected  with  it.  Possessed  of  more  power,  influence,  and 
force  of  character  than  any  one  who  had  ever  before  been  in 
terested  in  such  a  case,  she  had  done  what  no  other  person  had 
done — she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  secret  of  the  doors.  She 
knew  in  which  of  the  two  rooms,  that  lay  behind  those  doors,  stood 
the  cage  of  the  tiger,  with  its  open  front,  and  in  which  waited  the 
lady.  Through  these  thick  doors,  heavily  curtained  with  skins 
on  the  inside,  it  was  impossible  that  any  noise  or  suggestion 
should  come  from  within  to  the  person  who  should  approach  to 
raise  the  latch  of  one  of  them;  but  gold,  and  the  power  of  a 
woman's  will,  had  brought  the  secret  to  the  princess. 

And  not  only  did  she  know  in  which  room  stood  the  lady  ready 
to  emerge,  all  blushing  and  radiant,  should  her  door  be  opened, 
but  she  knew  who  the  lady  was.  It  was  one  of  the  fairest  and 
loveliest  of  the  damsels  of  the  court  who  had  been  selected  as  the 
reward  of  the  accused  youth,  should  he  be  proved  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  aspiring  to  one  so  far  above  him;  and  the  princess  hated 
her.  Often  had  she  seen,  or  imagined  that  she  had  seen,  this  fair 
creature  throwing  glances  of  admiration  upon  the  person  of  her 
lover,  and  sometimes  she  thought  these  glances  were  perceived  and 
even  returned.  Now  and  then  she  had  seen  them  talking  together; 
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it  was  but  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  much  can  be  said  in  a  brief 
space;  it  may  have  been  on  most  unimportant  topics',  but  how 
could  she  know  that?  The  girl  was  lovely,  but  she  had  dared  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  the  loved  one  of  the  princess;  and,  with  all  the 
intensity  of  the  savage  blood  transmitted  to  her  through  long 
lines  of  wholly  barbaric  ancestors,  she  hated  the  woman  who 
blushed  and  trembled  behind  that  silent  door. 

When  her  lover  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  his  eye  met  hers 
as  she  sat  there  paler  and  whiter  than  any  one  in  the  vast  ocean 
of  anxious  faces  about  her,  he  saw,  by  that  power  of  quick  per 
ception  which  is  given  to  those  whose  souls  are  one,  that  she  knew 
behind  which  door  crouched  the  tiger,  and  behind  which  stood  the 
lady.  He  had  expected  her  to  know  it.  He  understood  her  nature, 
and  his  soul  was  assured  that  she  would  never  rest  until  she  had 
made  plain  to  herself  this  thing,  hidden  to  all  other  lookers-on, 
even  to  the  king.  The  only  hope  for  the  youth  in  which  there  was 
any  element  of  certainty  was  based  upon  the  success  of  the 
princess  in  discovering  this  mystery;  and  the  moment  he  looked 
upon  her,  he  saw  she  had  succeeded,  as  in  his  soul  he  knew  she 
would  succeed. 

Then  it  was  that  his  quick  and  anxious  glance  asked  the  ques 
tion:  "Which?"  It  was  as  plain  to  her  as  if  he  shouted  it  from 
where  he  stood.  There  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.  The  ques 
tion  was  asked  in  a  flash;  it  must  be  answered  in  another. 

Her  right  arm  lay  on  the  cushioned  parapet  before  her.  She 
raised  her  hand,  and  made  a  slight,  quick  movement  toward  the 
right.  No  one  but  her  lover  saw  her.  Every  eye  but  his  was  fixed 
on  the  man  in  the  arena. 

He  turned,  and  with  a  firm  and  rapid  step  he  walked  across  the 
empty  space.  Every  heart  stopped  beating,  every  breath  was 
held,  every  eye  was  fixed  immovably  upon  that  man.  Without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  he  went  to  the  door  on  the  right,  and 
opened  it. 

Now,  the  point  of  the  story  is  this:  Did  the  tiger  come  out  of 
that  door,  or  did  the  lady? 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  this  question,  the  harder  it  is  to 
answer.  It  involves  a  study  of  the  human  heart  which  leads  us 
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through  devious  mazes  of  passion,  out  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  our  way.  Think  of  it,  fair  reader,  not  as  if  the  decision  of  the 
question  depended  upon  yourself,  but  upon  that  hot-blooded, 
semi-barbaric  princess,  her  soul  at  a  white  heat  beneath  the  com 
bined  fires  of  despair  and  jealousy.  She  had  lost  him,  but  who 
should  have  him? 

How  often,  in  her  waking  hours  and  in  her  dreams,  had  she 
started  in  wild  horror,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  as 
she  thought  of  her  lover  opening  the  door  on  the  other  side  of 
which  waited  the  cruel  fangs  of  the  tiger! 

But  how  much  oftener  had  she  seen  him  at  the  other  door! 
How  in  her  grievous  reveries  had  she  gnashed  her  teeth,  and  torn 
her  hair,  when  she  saw  his  start  of  rapturous  delight  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  lady!  How  her  soul  had  burned  in  agony  when  she 
had  seen  him  rush  to  meet  that  woman,  with  her  flushing  cheek 
and  sparkling  eye  of  triumph;  when  she  had  seen  him  lead  her 
forth,  his  whole  frame  kindled  with  the  joy  of  recovered  life;  when 
she  had  heard  the  glad  shouts  from  the  multitude,  and  the  wild 
ringing  of  the  happy  bells;  when  she  had  seen  the  priest,  with  his 
joyous  followers,  advance  to  the  couple,  and  make  them  man  and 
wife  before  her  very  eyes;  and  when  she  had  seen  them  walk  away 
together  upon  their  path  of  flowers,  followed  by  the  tremendous 
shouts  of  the  hilarious  multitude,  in  which  her  one  despairing  shriek 
was  lost  and  drowned! 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  die  at  once,  and  go  to  wait 
for  her  in  the  blessed  regions  of  semi-barbaric  futurity? 

And  yet,  that  awful  tiger,  those  shrieks,  that  blood! 

Her  decision  had  been  indicated  in  an  instant,  but  it  had  been 
made  after  days  and  nights  of  anguished  deliberation.  She  had 
known  she  would  be  asked,  she  had  decided  what  she  would 
answer,  and,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  she  had  moved  her 
hand  to  the  right. 

The  question  of  her  decision  is  one  not  to  be  lightly  considered, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  set  myself  up  as  the  one  person 
able  to  answer  it.  And  so  I  leave  it  with  all  of  you :  Which  came 
out  of  the  opened  door — the  lady,  or  the  tiger  ? 


THE  THREE  STRANGERS 
BY  THOMAS  HARDY  (1840-1928) 

A^IONG  the  few  features  of  agricultural  England  which  retain 
an  appearance  but  little  modified  by  the  lapse  of  centuries 
may  be  reckoned  the  high,  grassy  and  furzy  downs,  coombs,  or 
ewe-leases,  as  they  are  indifferently  called,  that  fill  a  large  area 
of  certain  counties  in  the  south  and  southwest.  If  any  mark  of 
human  occupation  is  met  with  hereon,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of 
the  solitary  cottage  of  some  shepherd. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a  lonely  cottage  stood  on  such  a  down,  and 
may  possibly  be  standing  there  now.  In  spite  of  its  loneliness, 
however,  the  spot,  by  actual  measurement,  was  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  a  county-town.  Yet  that  affected  it  little.  Five 
miles  of  irregular  upland,  during  the  long  inimical  seasons,  with 
their  sleets,  snows,  rains,  and  mists,  afford  withdrawing  space 
enough  to  isolate  a  Timon  or  a  Nebuchadnezzar;  much  less,  in 
fair  weather,  to  please  that  less  repellent  tribe,  the  poets,  phi 
losophers,  artists,  and  others  who  "conceive  and  meditate  of 
pleasant  things/' 

Some  old  earthen  camp  or  barrow,  some  clump  of  trees,  at  least 
some  starved  fragment  of  ancient  hedge  is  usually  taken  ad 
vantage  of  in  the  erection  of  these  forlorn  dwellings.  But,  in  the 
present  case,  such  a  kind  of  shelter  had  been  disregarded.  Higher 
Crowstairs,  as  the  house  was  called,  stood  quite  detached  and 
undefended.  The  only  reason  for  its  precise  situation  seemed  to  be 
the  crossing  of  two  footpaths  at  right  angles  hard  by,  which  may 
have  crossed  there  and  thus  for  a  good  five  hundred  years.  Hence 
the  house  wks  exposed  to  the  elements  on  all  sides.  But,  though 
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the  wind  up  here  blew  unmistakably  when  it  did  blow,  and  the 
rain  hit  hard  whenever  it  fell,  the  various  weathers  of  the  winter 
season  were  not  quite  so  formidable  on  the  coomb  as  they  were 
imagined  to  be  by  dwellers  on  low  ground.  The  raw  rimes  were 
not  so  pernicious  as  in  the  hollows,  and  the  frosts  were  scarcely  so 
severe.  When  the  shepherd  and  his  family  who  tenanted  the 
house  were  pitied  for  their  sufferings  from  the  exposure,  they  said 
that  upon  the  whole  they  were  less  inconvenienced  by  "wuzzes 
and  flames"  (hoarses  and  phlegms)  than  when  they  had  lived  by 
the  stream  of  a  snug  neighboring  valley. 

The  night  of  March  28,  182 — ,  was  precisely  one  of  the 
nights  that  were  wont  to  call  forth  these  expressions  of  com 
miseration.  The  level  rainstorm  smote  walls,  slopes,  and  hedges 
like  the  clothyard  shafts  of  Senlac  and  Crecy.  Such  sheep  and 
outdoor  animals  as  had  no  shelter  stood  with  their  buttocks  to 
the  winds;  while  the  tails  of  little  birds  trying  to  roost  on  some 
scraggy  thorn  were  blown  inside-out  like  umbrellas.  The  gable- 
end  of  the  cottage  was  stained  with  wet,  and  the  eavesdroppings 
flapped  against  the  wall.  Yet  never  was  commiseration  for  the 
shepherd  more  misplaced.  For  that  cheerful  rustic  was  entertain 
ing  a  large  party  in  glorification  of  the  christening  of  his  second 
girl. 

The  guests  had  arrived  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  they 
were  all  now  assembled  in  the  chief  or  living  room  of  the  dwelling. 
A  glance  into  the  apartment  at  eight  o'clock  on  this  eventful 
evening  would  have  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  as  cosy  and 
comfortable  a  nook  as  could  be  wished  for  in  boisterous  weather. 
The  calling  of  its  inhabitant  was  proclaimed  by  a  number  of 
highly  polished  sheep  crooks  without  stems  that  were  hung 
ornamentally  over  the  fireplace,  the  curl  of  each  shining  crook 
varying  from  the  antiquated  type  engraved  in  the  patriarchal 
pictures  of  old  family  Bibles  to  the  most  approved  fashion  of  the 
last  local  sheep-fair.  The  room  was  lighted  by  half  a  dozen 
candles  having  wicks  only  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  grease  which 
enveloped  them,  in  candlesticks  that  were  never  used  but  at  high- 
days,  holy-days,  and  family  feasts.  The  lights  were  scattered 
about  the  room,  two  of  them  standing  on  the  chimney  piece.  This 
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position  of  candles  was  in  itself  significant.  Candles  on  the  chim 
ney  piece  always  meant  a  party. 

On  the  hearth,  in  front  of  a  back-brand  to  give  substance, 
blazed  a  fire  of  thorns,  that  crackled  "like  the  laughter  of  the  fool." 

Nineteen  persons  were  gathered  here.  Of  these,  five  women, 
wearing  gowns  of  various  bright  hues,  sat  in  chairs  along  the  wall; 
girls  shy  and  not  shy  filled  the  window-bench;  four  men,  including 
Charley  Jake  the  hedge-carpenter,  Elijah  New  the  parish-clerk, 
and  John  Pitcher,  a  neighboring  dairyman,  the  shepherd's  father- 
in-law,  lolled  in  the  settle;  a  young  man  and  maid,  who  were 
blushing  over  tentative  pourparlers  on  a  life-companionship,  sat 
beneath  the  corner-cupboard;  and  an  elderly  engaged  man  of 
fifty  or  upward  moved  restlessly  about  from  spots  where  his 
betrothed  was  not  to  the  spot  where  she  was.  Enjoyment  was 
pretty  general,  and  so  much  the  more  prevailed  in  being  un 
hampered  by  conventional  restrictions.  Absolute  confidence  in 
each  other's  good  opinion  begat  perfect  ease,  while  the  finishing 
stroke  of  manner,  amounting  to  a  truly  princely  serenity,  was  lent 
to  the  majority  by  the  absence  of  any  expression  or  trait  denoting 
that  they  wished  to  get  on  in  the  world,  enlarge  their  minds,  or 
do  any  eclipsing  thing  whatever — which  nowadays  so  generally 
nips  the  bloom  and  bonhomie  of  all  except  the  two  extremes  of  the 
social  scale. 

Shepherd  Fennel  had  married  well,  his  wife  being  a  dairyman's 
daughter  from  a  vale  at  a  distance,  who  brought  fifty  guineas  in 
her  pocket — and  kept  them  there,  till  they  should  be  required  for 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  a  coming  family.  This  frugal  woman 
had  been  somewhat  exercised  as  to  the  character  that  should  be 
given  to  the  gathering.  A  sit-still  party  had  its  advantages ;  but  an 
undisturbed  position  of  ease  in  chairs  and  settles  was  apt  to  lead 
on  the  men  to  such  an  unconscionable  deal  of  toping  that  they 
would  sometimes  fairly  drink  the  house  dry.  A  dancing-party 
was  the  alternative;  but  this,  while  avoiding  the  foregoing  objection 
on  the  score  of  good  drink,  had  a  counterbalancing  disadvantage 
in  the  matter  of  good  victuals,  the  ravenous  appetites  engendered 
by  the  exercise  causing  immense  havoc  in  the  buttery.  Shepherd 
ess  Fennel  fell  back  upon  the  intermediate  plan  of  mingling  short 
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dances  with  short  periods  of  talk  and  singing,  so  as  to  hinder  any 
ungovernable  rage  in  either.  But  this  scheme  was  entirely  con 
fined  to  her  own  gentle  mind :  the  shepherd  himself  was  in  the 
mood  to  exhibit  the  most  reckless  phases  of  hospitality. 

The  fiddler  was  a  boy  of  those  parts,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  had  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  jigs  and  reels,  though  his 
fingers  were  so  small  and  short  as  to  necessitate  a  constant  shift 
ing  for  the  high  notes,  from  which  he  scrambled  back  to  the  first 
position  with  sounds  not  of  unmixed  purity  of  tone.  At  seven  the 
shrill  tweedle-dee  of  this  youngster  had  begun,  accompanied  by 
a  booming  grpund-bass  from  Elijah  New,  the  parish-clerk,  who 
had  thoughtfully  brought  with  him  his  favorite  musical  instru 
ment,  the  serpent.  Dancing  was  instantaneous,  Mrs.  Fennel 
privately  enjoining  the  players  on  no  account  to  let  the  dance 
exceed  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  Elijah  and  the  boy,  in  the  excitement  of  their  position, 
quite  forgot  the  injunction.  Moreover,  Oliver  Giles,  a  man  of 
seventeen,  one  of  the  dancers,  who  was  enamored  of  his  partner, 
a  fair  girl  of  thirty-three  rolling  years,  had  recklessly  handed  a 
new  crown-piece  to  the  musicians,  as  a  bribe  to  keep  going  as  long 
as  they  had  muscle  and  wind.  Mrs.  Fennel,  seeing  the  steam  begin 
to  generate  on  the  countenances  of  her  guests,  crossed  over  and 
touched  the  fiddler's  elbow  and  put  her  hand  on  the  serpent's 
mouth.  But  they  took  no  notice,  and  fearing  she  might  lose  her 
character  of  genial  hostess  if  she  were  to  interfere  too  markedly, 
she  retired  and  sat  down  helpless.  And  so  the  dance  whizzed  on 
with  cumulative  fury,  the  performers  moving  in  their  planet-like 
courses,  direct  and  retrograde,  from  apogee  to  perigee,  till  the 
hand  of  the  well-kicked  clock,  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  had 
traveled  over  the  circumference  of  an  hour. 

While  these  cheerful  events  were  in  course  of  enactment  within 
Fennel's  pastoral  dwelling,  an  incident  having  considerable  bear 
ing  on  the  party  had  occurred  in  the  gloomy  night  without.  Mrs. 
Fennel's  concern  about  the  growing  fierceness  of  the  dance  cor 
responded  in  point  o£  time  with  the  ascent  of  a  human  figure  to 
the  solitary  hill  of  Higher  Crowstairs  from  the  direction  of  the 
distant  town.  This  personage  strode  on  through  the  rain  without 
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a  pause,  following  the  little-worn  path  which,  further  on  in  its 
course,  skirted  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

It  was  nearly  the  time  of  full  moon,  and  on  this  account, 
though  the  sky  was  lined  with  a  uniform  sheet  of  dripping  cloud, 
ordinary  objects  out  of  doors  were  readily  visible.  The  sad,  wan 
light  revealed  the  lonely  pedestrian  to  be  a  man  of  supple  frame; 
his  gait  suggested  that  he  had  somewhat  passed  the  period  of 
perfect  and  instinctive  agility,  though  not  so  far  as  to  be  otherwise 
than  rapid  of  motion  when  occasion  required.  At  a  rough  guess, 
he  might  have  been  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  appeared  tall, 
but  a  recruiting  sergeant,  or  other  person  accustomed  to  the 
judging  of  men's  heights  by  the  eye,  would  have  discerned  that 
this  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  gauntness,  and  that  he  was  not  more 
than  five- feet-eight  or  nine. 

Notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his  tread,  there  was  caution 
in  it,  as  in  that  of  one  who  mentally  feels  his  way;  and  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  black  coat  nor  a  dark  garment  of  any  sort 
that  he  wore,  there  was  something  about  him  which  suggested 
that  he  naturally  belonged  to  the  black-coated  tribes  of  men.  His 
clothes  were  of  fustian,  and  his  boots  hobnailed,  yet  in  his  progress 
he  showed  not  the  mud-accustomed  bearing  of  hobnailed  and 
fustianed  peasantry. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  arrived  abreast  of  the  shepherd's 
premises  the  rain  came  djown,  or  rather  came  along,  with  yet  more 
determined  violence.  The  outskirts  of  the  little  settlement  par 
tially  broke  the  force  of  wind  and  rain,  and  this  induced  him  to 
stand  still.  The  most  salient  of  the  shepherd's  domestic  erections 
was  an  empty  sty  at  the  forward  corner  of  his  hedgeless  garden,  for 
in  these  latitudes  the  principle  of  masking  the  homelier  features  of 
your  establishment  by  a  conventional  frontage  was  unknown. 
The  traveler's  eye  was  attracted  to  this  small  building  by  the 
pallid  shine  of  the  wet  slates  that  covered  it.  He  turned  aside, 
and,  finding  it  empty,  stood  under  the  pent-roof  for  shelter. 

While  he  stood,  the  boom  of  the  serpent  within  the  adjacent 
house,  and  the  lesser  strains  of  the  fiddler,  reached  the  spot  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  surging  hiss  of  the  flying  rain  on  the  sod, 
its  louder  beating  on  the  cabbage-leaves  of  the  garden,  on  the 
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eight  or  ten  beehives  just  discernible  by  the  path,  and  its  dripping 
from  the  eaves  into  a  row  of  buckets  and  pans  that  had  been  placed 
under  the  walls  of  the  cottage.  For  at  Higher  Crowstairs,  as  at  all 
such  elevated  domiciles,  the  grand  difficulty  of  housekeeping  was 
an  insufficiency  of  water;  and  a  casual  rainfall  was  utilized  by 
turning  out,  as  catchers,  every  utensil  that  the  house  contained. 
Some  queer  stories  might  be  told  of  the  contrivances  for  economy 
in  suds  and  dishwaters  that  are  absolutely  necessitated  in  upland 
habitations  during  the  droughts  of  summer.  But  at  this  season 
there  were  no  such  exigencies;  a  mere  acceptance  of  what  the 
skies  bestowed  was  sufficient  for  an  abundant  store. 

At  last  the  notes  of  the  serpent  ceased  and  the  house  was  silent. 
This  cessation  of  activity  aroused  the  solitary  pedestrian  from  the 
reverie  into  which  he  had  elapsed,  and,  emerging  from  the  shed, 
with  an  apparently  new  intention,  he  walked  up  the  path  to  the 
house-door.  Arrived  here,  his  first  act  was  to  kneel  down  on  a 
large  stone  beside  the  row  of  vessels,  and  to  drink  a  copious 
draught  from  one  of  them.  Having  quenched  his  thirst,  he  rose 
and  lifted  his  hand  to  knock,  but  paused  with  his  eye  upon  the 
panel.  Since  the  dark  surface  of  the  wood  revealed  absolutely 
nothing,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  be  mentally  looking  through 
the  door,  as  if  he  wished  to  measure  thereby  all  the  possibilities 
that  a  house  of  this  sort  might  include,  and  how  they  might  bear 
upon  the  question  of  his  entry. 

In  his  indecision  he  turned-  and  surveyed  the  scene  around. 
Not  a  soul  was  anywhere  visible.  The  garden  path  stretched  down 
ward  from  his  feet,  gleaming  like  the  track  of  a  snail;  the  roof  of 
the  little  well  (mostly  dry),  the*  well-cover,  the  top  rail  of  the  gar 
den-gate,  were  varnished  with  the  same  dull  liquid  glaze;  while, 
far  away  in  the  vale,  a  faint  whiteness  of  more  than  usual  extent 
showed  that  the  rivers  were  high  in  the  meads.  Beyond  all  this 
winked  a  few  bleared  lamplights  through  the  beating  drops — lights 
that*  denoted  the  situation  of  the  county-town  from  which  he  had 
appeared  to  come.  The  absence  of  all  notes  of  life  in  that  direc 
tion  seemed  to  clinch  his  intentions,  and  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Within,  a  desultory  chat  had  taken  the  place  of  movement 
and  musical  sound.  The  hedge-carpenter  was  suggesting  a  song 
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to  the  company,  which  nobody  just  then  was  inclined  to  under 
take,  so  that  the  knock  afforded  a  not  unwelcome  diversion. 

"Walk  in!"  said  the  shepherd,  promptly. 

The  latch  clicked  upward,  and  out  of  the  night  our  pedestrian 
appeared  upon  the  door-mat.  The  shepherd  arose,  snuffed  two 
of  the  nearest  candles,  and  turned  to  look  at  him. 

Their  light  disclosed  that  the  stranger  was  dark  in  complexion 
and  not  unprepossessing  as  to  feature.  His  hat,  which  for  a 
moment  he  did  not  remove,  hung  low  over  his  eyes,  without  con 
cealing  that  they  were  large,  open,  and  determined,  moving  with 
a  flash  rather  than  a  glance  round  the  room.  He  seemed  pleased 
with  his  survey,  and,  baring  his  shaggy  head,  said,  in  a  rich,  deep 
voice:  "The  rain  is  so  heavy,  friends,  that  I  ask  leave  to  come  in 
and  rest  awhile/' 

"To  be  sure,  Stranger,"  said  the  shepherd.  "And  faith,  youVe 
been  lucky  in  choosing  your  time,  for  we  are  having  a  bit  of  a 
fling  for  a  glad  cause — though,  to  be  sure,  a  man  could  hardly  wish 
that  glad  cause  to  happen  more  than  once  a  year." 

"Nor  less,"  spoke  up  a  woman.  "For  'tis  best  to  get  your 
family  over  and  done  with,  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  as  to  be  all  the 
earlier  out  of  the  fag  o't." 

"And  what  may  be  this  glad  cause?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"A  birth  and  christening,"  said  the  shepherd. 

The  stranger  hoped  his  host  might  not  be  made  unhappy  either 
by  too  many  or  two  few  of  such  episodes  and,  being  invited  by  a 
gesture  to  a  pull  at  the  mug,  he  readily  acquiesced.  His  manner, 
which,  before  entering,  had  been  so  dubious,  was  now  altogether 
that  of  a  careless  and  candid  man. 

"Late  to  be  traipsing  athwart  this  coomb — hey?"  said  the 
engaged  man  of  fifty. 

"Late  it  is,  Master,  as  you  say. — I'll  take  a  seat  in  the  chimney 
corner,  if  you  have  nothing  to  urge  against  it,  Ma'am;  for  I  am  a 
little  moist  on  the  side  that  was  next  the  rain." 

Mrs.  Shepherd  Fennel  assented,  and  made  room  for  the  self- 
invited  comer,  who,  having  got  completely  inside  the  chimney 
corner,  stretched  out  his  legs  and  arms  with  the  expansiveness  of  a 
person  quite  at  home. 
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"Yes,  I  am  rather  cracked  in  the  vamp/5  he  said  freely,  seeing 
that  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd's  wife  fell  upon  his  boots,  "and  I  am 
not  well  fitted  either.  I  have  had  some  rough  times  lately,  and 
have  been  forced  to  pick  up  what  I  can  get  in  the  way  of  wearing, 
but  I  must  find  a  suit  better  fit  for  working-days  when  I  reach  home." 

"One  of  hereabouts?3'  she  inquired. 

"Not  quite  that— further  up  the  country." 

"I  thought  so.  And  so  be  I ;  and  by  your  tongue  you  come 
from  my  neighborhood." 

"But  you  would  hardly  have  heard  of  me,"  he  said  quickly. 
"My  time  would  be  long  before  yours,  Ma'am,  you  see." 

This  testimony  to  the  youthfulness  of  his  hostess  had  the  effect 
of  stopping  her  cross-examination. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  more  wanted  to  make  me  happy," 
continued  the  newcomer,  "and  that  is  a  little  baccy,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  am  out  of." 

"I'll  fill  your  pipe,"  said  the  shepherd. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  pipe  likewise." 

"A  smoker,  and  no  pipe  about  'ee?" 

"I  have  dropped  it  somewhere  on  the  road." 

The  shepherd  filled  and  handed  him  a  new  clay  pipe,  saying,  as 
he  did  so,  "Hand  me  your  baccy-box — I'll  fill  that  too,  now  I  am 
about  it." 

The  man  went  through  the  movement  of  searching  his  pockets. 

"Lost  that  too?"  said  his  entertainer,  with  some  surprise. 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  said  the  man  with  some  confusion.  "Give 
it  to  me  in  a  screw  of  paper."  Lighting  his  pipe  at  the  candle 
with  a  suction  that  drew  the  whole  flame  into  the  bowl,  he  re 
settled  himself  in  the  corner  and  bent  his  looks  upon  the  faint 
stea^m  from  his  damp  legs,  as  if  he  wished  to  say  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  general  body  of  guests  had  been  taking  little 
notice  of  this  visitor  by  reason  of  an  absorbing  discussion  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  the  band  about  a  tune  for  the  next  dance. 
The  matter  being  settled,  they  were  about  to  stand  up  when  an 
interruption  came  in  the  shape  of  another  knock  at  the  door. 

At  sound  of  the  same  the  man  in  the  chimney  corner  took  up 
the  poker  and  began  stirring  the  brands  as  if  doing  it  thoroughly 
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were  the  one  aim  of  his  existence;  and  a  second  time  the  shepherd 
said,  "Walk  in!'5  In  a  moment  another  man  stood  upon  the 
straw-woven  door-mat.  He  too  was  a  stranger. 

This  individual  was  one  of  a  type  radically  different  from  the 
first.  There  was  more  of  the  commonplace  in  his  manner,  and  a 
certain  jovial  cosmopolitanism  sat  upon  his  features.  He  was 
several  years  older  than  the  first  arrival,  his  hair  being  slightly 
frosted,  his  eyebrows  bristly,  and  his  whiskers  cut  back  from  his 
cheeks.  His  face  was  rather  full  and  flabby,  and  yet  it  was  not 
altogether  a  face  without  power.  A  few  grog-blossoms  marked  the 
neighborhood  of  his  nose.  He  flung  back  his  long  drab  greatcoat, 
revealing  that  beneath  it  he  wore  a  suit  of  cinder-gray  shade 
throughout,  large  heavy  seals,  of  some  metal  or  other  that  would 
take  a  polish,  dangling  from  his  fob  as  his  only  personal  ornament. 
Shaking  the  water  drops  from  his  low-crowned  glazed  hat,  he 
said,  "I  must  ask  for  a  few  minutes'  shelter,  comrades,  or  I  shall 
be  wetted  to  my  skin  before  I  get  to  Casterbridge." 

"Make  yourself  at  home,  Master,"  said  the  shepherd,  per 
haps  a  trifle  less  heartily  than  on  the  first  occasion.  Not  that 
Fennel  had  the  least  tinge  of  niggardliness  in  his  composition; 
but  the  room  was  far  from  large,  spare  chairs  were  not  numer 
ous,  and  damp  companions  were  not  altogether  desirable  at 
close  quarters  for  the  women  and  girls  in  their  bright-colored 
gowns. 

However,  the  second  comer,  after  taking  off  his  greatcoat,  and 
hanging  his  hat  on  a  nail  in  one  of  the  ceiling-beams  as  if  he  had 
been  specially  invited  to  put  it  there,  advanced  and  sat  down  at 
the  table.  This  had  been  pushed  so  closely  into  the  chimney 
corner,  to  give  all  available  room  to  the  dancers,  that  its  inner 
edge  grazed  the  elbow  of  the  man  who  had  ensconced  himself  by 
the  fire;  and  thus  the  two  strangers  were  brought  into  close  com 
panionship.  They  nodded  to  each  other  by  way  of  breaking  the 
ice  of  unacquaintance,  and  the  first  stranger  handed  his  neighbor 
the  family  mug — a  huge  vessel  of  brown  ware,  having  its  upper 
edge  worn  away  like  a  threshold  by  the  rub  of  whole  generations 
of  thirsty  lips  that  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription  burnt  upon  its  rotund  side  in  yellow  letters ; 
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THERE  IS  NO  FUN 
UNTIL  i  CUM. 

The  other  man,  nothing  loth,  raised  the  mug  to  his  lips,  and 
drank  on,  and  on,  and  on — till  a  curious  blueness  overspread  the 
countenance  of  the  shepherd's  wife,  who  had  regarded  with  no 
little  surprise  the  first  stranger's  free  offer  to  the  second  of  what 
did  not  belong  to  him  to  dispense. 

"I  knew  it!"  said  the  toper  to  the  shepherd  with  much  satis 
faction.  "When  I  walked  up  your  garden  before  coming  in,  and 
saw  the  hives  all  of  a  row,  I  said  to  myself,  'Where  there's  bees 
there's  honey,  and  where  there's  honey  there's  mead.'  But  mead 
of  such  a  truly  comfortable  sort  as  this  I  really  didn't  expect  to 
meet  in  my  older  days."  He  took  yet  another  pull  at  the  mug, 
till  it  assumed  an  ominous  elevation. 

"Glad  you  enjoy  it!"  said  the  shepherd  warmly. 

"It  is  goodish  mead,"  assented  Mrs.  Fennel,  with  an  absence 
of  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  say  that  it  was  possible  to  buy 
praise  for  one's  cellar  at  too  heavy  a  price.  "It  is  trouble  enough 
to  make — and  really  I  hardly  think  we  shall  make  any  more.  For 
honey  sells  well,  and  we  ourselves  can  make  shift  with  a  drop 
o*  small  mead  and  metheglin  for  common  use  from  the  comb- 
washings." 

"Oh,  but  you'll  never  have  the  heart!"  reproachfully  cried  the 
stranger  in  cinder-gray,  after  taking  up  the  mug  a  third  time  and 
setting  it  down  empty.  "I  love  mead,  when  'tis  old  like  this,  as 
I  love  to  go  to  church  o'  Sundays,  or  to  relieve  the  needy  any  day 
of  the  week." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  said  the  man  in  the  chimney  corner,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  taciturnity  induced  by  the  pipe  of  tobacco,  could  not 
or  would  not  refrain  from  this  slight  testimony  to  his  comrade's 
humor. 

Now  the  old  mead  of  those  days,  brewed  of  the  purest  first- 
year  or  maiden  honey,  four  pounds  to  the  gallon — with  its  due 
complement  of  white  of  eggs,  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace, 
rosemary,  yeast,  and  processes  of  working,  bottling,  and  cellaring 
— tasted  remarkably  strong;  but  it  did  not  taste  so  strong  as  it 
actually  was.  Hence,  presently,  the  stranger  in  cinder-gray  at 
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the  table,  moved  by  its  creeping  influence,  unbuttoned  his  waist 
coat,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  spread  his  legs,  and  made  his 
presence  felt  in  various  ways. 

•"Well,  well,  as  I  say,"  he  resumed,  "I  am  going  to  Caster- 
bridge,  and  to  Casterbridge  I  must  go.  I  should  have  been  almost 
there  by  this  time;  but  the  rain  drove  me  into  your  dwelling,  and 
I'm  not  sorry  for  it." 

"You  don't  live  in  Casterbridge?"  said  the  shepherd. 

"Not  as  yet;  though  I  shortly  mean  to  move  there." 

"Going  to  set  up  in  trade,  pefhaps?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  shepherd's  wife.  "It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
gentleman  is  rich,  and  don't  want  to  work  at  anything." 

The  cinder-gray  stranger  paused,  as  if  to  consider  whether  he 
would  accept  that  definition  of  himself.  He  presently  rejected  it 
by  answering,  "Rich  is  not  quite  the  word  for  me,  Dame.  I  do 
work,  and  I  must  work.  And  even  if  I  only  get  to  Casterbridge  by 
midnight  I  must  begin  work  there  at  eight  tomorrow  morning. 
Yes,  het  or  wet,  blow  or  snow,  famine  or  sword,  my  day's  work 
tomorrow  must  be  done." 

"Poor  man!  Then,  in  spite  o'  seeming,  you  be  worse  off  than 
we,"  replied  the  shepherd's  wife. 

"  Tis  the  nature  of  my  trade,  men  and  maidens.  'Tis  the  nature 
of  my  trade  more  than  my  poverty.  .  .  .  But  really  and  truly  I 
must  up  and  off,  or  I  shan't  get  a  lodging  in  the  town."  However, 
the  speaker  did  not  move,  and  directly  added,  "There's  time  for 
one  more  draught  of  friendship  before  I  go;  and  I'd  perform  it  at 
once  if  the  mug  were  not  dry." 

"Here's  a  mug  o'  small,"  said  Mrs.  Fennel.  "Small,  we  call  it, 
though  to  be  sure  'tis  only  the  first  wash  o'  the  combs." 

"No,"  said  the  stranger,  disdainfully.  "I  won't  spoil  your 
first  kindness  by  partaking  o'  your  second." 

"Certainly  not,"  broke  in  Fennel.  "We  don't  increase  and 
multiply  every  day,  and  I'll  fill  the  mug  again."  He  went  away 
to  the  dark  place  under  the  stairs  where  the  barrel  stood.  The 
shepherdess  followed  him. 

"Why  should  you  do  this?"  she  said,  reproachfully,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone.  "He's  emptied  it  orice,  though  it  held  enough  for 
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ten  people;  and  now  he's  not  contented  wi'  the  small,  but  must 
needs  call  for  more  o'  the  strong!  And  a  stranger  unbeknown  to 
any  of  us.  For  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  look  o'  the  man  at  all" 

"But  he's  in  the  house,  my  honey;  and  'tis  a  wet  night,  and 
a  christening.  Daze  it,  what's  a  cup  of  mead  more  or  less  ?  There'll 
be  plenty  more  next  bee-burning." 

"Very  well — this  time,  then/'  she  answered,  looking  wistfully 
at  the  barrel.  "But  what  is  the  man's  calling,  and  where  is  he 
one  of,  that  he  should  come  in  and  join  us  like  this?" 

"I  don't  know.    I'll  ask  him  again." 

The  catastrophe  of  having  the  mug  drained  dry  at  one  pull  by 
the  stranger  in  cinder-gray  was  effectually  guarded  against  this 
time  by  Mrs.  Fennel.  She  poured  out  his  allowance  in  a  small 
cup,  keeping  the  large  one  at  a  discreet  distance  from  him.  When 
he  had  tossed  off  his  portion  the  shepherd  renewed  his  inquiry 
about  the  stranger's  occupation. 

The  latter  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  the  man  in  the  chim 
ney  corner,  with  sudden  demonstrativeness,  said,  "Anybody  may 
know  my  trade — I'm  a  wheelwright." 

"A  very  good  trade  for  these  parts,"  said  the  shepherd. 

"And  anybody  may  know  mine — if  they've  the  sense  to  find 
it  out,"  said  the  stranger  in  cinder-gray. 

"You  may  generally  tell  what  a  man  is  by  his  claws,"  observed 
the  hedge-carpenter,  looking  at  his  own  hands.  "My  fingers  be  as 
full  of  thorns  as  an  old  pincushion  is  of  pins." 

The  hands  of  the  man  in  the  chimney  corner  instinctively 
sought  'the  shade,  and  he  gazed  into  the  fire  as  he  resumed  his 
pipe.  The  man  at  the  table  took  up  the  hedge-carpenter's  re 
mark,  and  added  smartly,  "True;  but  the  oddity  of  my  trade  is 
that,  instead  of  setting  a  mark  upon  me,  it  sets  a  mark  upon  my 


customers/' 


No  observation  being  offered  by  anybody  in  elucidation  of  this 
enigma,  the  shepherd's  wife  once  more  called  for  a  song.  The 
same  obstacles  presented  themselves  as  at  the  former  time — one 
had  no  voice,  another  had  forgotten  the  first  verse.  The  stranger 
at  the  table,  whose  soul  had  now  risen  to  a  good  working  tem 
perature,  relieved  the  difficulty  by  exclaiming  that,  to  start  the 
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company,  he  would  sing  himself.  Thrusting  one  thumb  into  the 
armhole  of  his  waistcoat,  he  waved  the  other  hand  in  the  air,  and, 
with  an  extemporizing  gaze  at  the  shining  sheep-crooks  above 
the  mantelpiece,  began: 

0  my  trade  it  is  the  rarest  one, 

Simple  shepherds  all — 
My  trade  is  a  sight  to  see; 

For  my  customers  I  tie,  and  take  them  up  on  high, 
And  waft  Jem  to  a  far  countree! 

The  room  was  silent  when  he  had  finished  the  verse — with  one  ex 
ception,  that  of  the  man  in  the  chimney  corner,  who  at  the  singer's 
word,  "Chorus!"  joined  him  in  a  deep  bass  voice  of  musical  relish: 

And  waft  Jem  to  a  far  countree! 

Oliver  Giles,  John  Pitcher  the  dairyman,  the  parish-clerk,  the 
engaged  man  of  fifty,  the  row  of  young  women  against  the  wall, 
seemed  lost  in  thought  not  of  the  gayest  kind.  The  shepherd 
looked  meditatively  on  the  ground,  the  shepherdess  gazed  keenly 
at  the  singer,  and  with  some  suspicion;  she  was  doubting  whether 
this  stranger  were  merely  singing  an  old  song  from  recollection,  or 
was  composing  one  there  and  then  for  the  occasion.  All  were  as 
perplexed  at  the  obscure  revelation  as  the  guests  at  Belshazzar's 
Feast,  except  the  man  in  the  chimney  corner,  who  quietly  said, 
"Second  verse,  stranger/5  and  smoked  on. 

The  singer  thoroughly  moistened  himself  from  his  lips  inward, 
and  went  on  with  the  next  stanza  as  requested : 

My  tools  are  but  common  ones, 

Simple  shepherds  all — 
My  tools  are  no  sight  to  see: 

A  little  hempen  string,  and  a  post  whereon  to  swing, 
Are  implements  enough  for  mel 

Shepherd  Fennel  glanced  round.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  stranger  was  answering  his  question  rhythmically.  The 
guests  one  and  all  started  back  with  suppressed  exclamations. 
The  young  woman  engaged  to  the  man  of  fifty  fainted  halfway, 
and  would  have  proceeded,  but  finding  him  wanting  in  alacrity  for 
catching  her  she  sat  down  trembling. 
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"Oh,  he's  the—!"  whispered  the  people  in  the  background,  men 
tioning  the  name  of  an  ominous  public  officer.  "He's  come  to  do 
it!  'Tis  to  be  at  Casterbridge  jail  tomorrow — the  man  for  sheep- 
stealing — the  poor  clockmaker  we  heard  of,  who  used  to  live  away 
at  Shottsford  and  had  no  work  to  do — Timothy  Summers,  whose 
family  were  astarving,  and  so  he  went  out  of  Shottsford  by  the 
highroad,  and  took  a  sheep  in  open  daylight,  defying  the  farmer 
and  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  farmer's  lad,  and  every  man  jack 
among  'em.  He"  (and  they  nodded  toward  the  stranger  of  the 
deadly  trade)  "is  come  from  up  the  country  to  do  it  because 
there's  not  enough  to  do  in  his  own  county-town,  and  he's  got 
the  place  here  now  our  own  county-man's  dead;  he's  going  to  live 
in  the  same  cottage  under  the  prison  wall." 

The  stranger  in  cinder-gray  took  no  notice  of  this  whispered 
string  of  observations,  but  again  wetted  his  lips.  Seeing  that  his 
friend  in  the  chimney  corner  was  the  only  one  who  reciprocated 
his  joviality  in  any  way,  he  held  out  his  cup  toward  that  appre 
ciative  comrade,  who  also  held  out  his  own.  They  clinked  to 
gether,  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  room  hanging  upon  the  singer's 
actions.  He  parted  his  lips  for  the  third  verse;  but  at  that  mo 
ment  another  knock  was  audible  upon  the  door.  This  time  the 
knock  was  faint  and  hesitating. 

The  company  seemed  scared;  the  shepherd  looked  with  con 
sternation  toward  the  entrance,  and  it  was  with  some  effort  that 
he  resisted  his  alarmed  wife's  deprecatory  glance,  and  uttered  for 
the  third  time  the  welcoming  words,  "Walk  in!"  • 

The  door  was  gently  opened,  and  another  man  stood  upon  the 
mat.  He,  like  those  who  had  preceded  him,  was  a  stranger.  This 
time  it  was  a  short,  small  personage,  of  fair  complexion,  and 
dressed  in  a  decent  suit  of  dark  clothes. 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to — ?"  he  began:  when,  gazing  round 
the  room  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  company  among  whom  he 
had  fallen,  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  stranger  in  cinder-gray.  It  was 
just  at  the  instant  when  the  latter,  who  had  thrown  his  mind  into 
his  song  with  such  a  will  that  he  scarcely  heeded  the  interruption 
silenced  all  whispers  and  inquiries  by  bursting  into  his  third 
verse: 
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Tomorrow  is  my  working  day, 

Simple  shepherds  all — 
Tomorrow  is  a  working  day  for  me: 

For  the  farmer's  sheep  is  slain,  and  the  lad  who  did  it  ta'en, 
And  on  his  soul  may  God  ha'  merc-y! 

The  stranger  in  the  chimney  corner,  waving  cups  with  the  singer 
so  heartily  that  his  mead  splashed  over  on  the  hearth,  repeated 
in  his  bass  voice  as  before: 

And  on  his  soul  may  God  ha'  merc-y! 

All  this  time  the  third  stranger  had  been  standing  in  the  door 
way.  Finding  now  that  he  did  not  come  forward  or  go  on  speak 
ing,  the  guests  particularly  regarded  him.  They  noticed  to  their 
surprise  that  he  stood  before  them  the  picture  of  abject  terror — 
his  knees  trembling,  his  hand  shaking  so  violently  that  the  door- 
latch  by  which  he  supported  himself  rattled  audibly:  his  white 
lips  were  parted,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  merry  officer  of  justice 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  moment  more  and  he  had  turned, 
closed  the  door,  and  fled. 

"What  a  man  can  it  be?"  said  the  shepherd. 

The  rest,  between  the  awfulness  of  their  late  discovery  and  the 
odd  conduct  of  this  third  visitor,  looked  as  if  they  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  said  nothing.  Instinctively  they  withdrew  further 
and  further  from  the  grim  gentleman  in  their  midst,  whom  some 
of  them  seemed  to  take  for  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself,  till 
they  formed  a  remote  circle,  an  empty  space  of  floor  being  left 
between  them  and  him — 

*  .  .  circulas,  cujus  centrum  diabolus. 

The  room  was  so  silent — though  there  were  more  than  twenty 
people  in  it — that  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  patter  of  the 
rain  against  the  window-shutters,  accompanied  by  the  occasional 
hiss  of  a  stray  drop  that  fell  down  the  chimney  into  the  fire,  and 
the  steady  puffing  of  the  man  in  the  corner,  who  had  now  resumed 
his  pipe  of  long  clay. 

The  stillness  was  unexpectedly  broken.  The  distant  sound  of  a 
gun  reverberated  through  the  air — apparently  from  the  direction 
of  the  county-town. 
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"Be  jiggered!"  cried  the  stranger  who  had  sung  the  song, 
jumping  up. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  several. 

"A  prisoner  escaped  from  the  jail  —  that's  what  it  means." 

All  listened.  The  sound  was  repeated,  and  none  of  them  spoke 
but  the  man  in  the  chimney  corner,  who  said  quietly,  "I've  often 
been  told  that  in  this  county  they  fire  a  gun  at  such  times;  but  I 
never  heard  it  till  now." 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  my  man?"  murmured  the  personage  in  cinder- 


"Surely  it  is!"  said  the  shepherd  involuntarily.  "And  surely 
we've  zeed  him!  That  little  man  who  looked  in  at  the  door  by 
now,  and  quivered  like  a  leaf  when  he  zeed  ye  and  heard  your 
song!" 

"His  teeth  chattered,  and  the  breath  went  out  of  his  body," 
said  the  dairyman. 

"And  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him  like  a  stone,"  said 
Oliver  Giles. 

"And  he  bolted  as  if  he'd  been  shot  at,"  said  the  hedge-car 
penter. 

"True  —  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  sink;  and 
he  bolted  as  if  he'd  been  shot  at,"  slowly  summed  up  the  man  in 
the  chimney  corner. 

"I  didn't  notice  it,"  remarked  the  hangman. 

"We  were  all  awondering  what  made  him  run  off  in  such  a 
fright,"  faltered  one  of  the  women  against  the  wall,  "  and  now  'tis 
explained!" 

The  firing  of  the  alarm-gun  went  on  at  intervals,  low  and  sul 
lenly,  and  their  suspicions  became  a  certainty.  The  sinister 
gentleman  in  cinder-gray  roused  himself.  "Is  there  a  constable 
here?"  hejasked,  in  thick  tones.  "If  so,  let  him  step  forward."  f 

The  engaged  man  of  fifty  stepped  quavering  out  from  the  wall, 
his  betrothed  beginning  to  sob  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"You  are  a  sworn  constable?" 

"I  be,  Sir." 

"Then  pursue  the  criminal  at  once,  with  assistance,  and  bring 
him  back  here.  He  can't  have  gone  far." 
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"I  will,  Sir,  I  will— when  I've  got  my  staff.  I'll  go  home  and 
get  it,  and  come  sharp  here,  and  start  in  a  body." 

" Staff! — never  mind  your  staff;  the  man'll  be  gone!" 

"  But  I  can't  do  nothing  without  my  staff— can  I,  William,  and 
John,  and  Charles  Jake?  No;  for  there's  the  king's  royal  crown 
apainted  on  en  in  yaller  and  gold,  and  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
so  as  when  I  raise  en  up  and  hit  my  prisoner,  'tis  made  a  lawful 
blow  thereby.  I  wouldn't  'tempt  to  take  up  a  man  without  my 
staff— no,  not  L  If  I  hadn't  the  law  to  gie  me  courage,  why, 
instead  o'  my  taking  up  him  he  might  take  up  me!" 

"Now,  I'm  a  king's  man  myself,  and  can  give  you  authority 
enough  for  this,"  said  the  formidable  officer  in  gray.  "Now  then, 
all  of  ye,  be  ready.  Have  ye  any  lanterns?" 

"Yes— have  ye  any  lanterns?— I  demand  it!"  said  the  con 
stable. 

"And  the  rest  of  you  able-bodied " 

"Able-bodied  men — yes — the  rest  of  ye!"  said  the  constable. 

"Have  you  some  good  stout  staves  and  pitchforks " 

"Staves  and  pitchforks — in  the  name  o'  the  law!  And  take  'em 
in  yer  hands  and  go  in  quest,  and  do  as  we  in  authority  tell  ye!" 

Thus  aroused,  the  men  prepared  to  give  chase.  The  evidence 
was,  indeed,  though  circumstantial,  so  convincing,  that  but  little 
argument  was  needed  to  show  the  shepherd's  guests  that  after 
what  they  had  seen  it  would  look  very  much  like  connivance  if 
they  did  not  instantly  pursue  the  unhappy  third  stranger,  who 
could  not  as  yet  have  gone  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  over 
such  uneven  country. 

A  shepherd  is  always  well  provided  with  lanterns;  and,  lighting 
these  hastily,  and  with  hurdle-staves  in  their  hands,  they  poured 
out  of  the  door,  taking  a  direction  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  away 
from  the  town,  the  rain  having  fortunately  a  little  abated. 

Disturbed  by  the  noise,  or  possibly  by  unpleasant  dreams  of 
her  baptism,  the  child  who  had  been  christened  began  to  cry 
heart-brokenly  in  the  room  overhead.  These  notes  of  grief  came 
down  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor  to  the  ears  of  the  women 
below,  who  jumped  up  one  by  one,  and  seemed  glad  of  the  excuse 
to  ascend  and  comfort  the  baby,  for  the  incidents  of  the  last  half- 
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hour  greatly  oppressed  them.  Thus  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes  the  room  on  the  ground-floor  was  deserted  quite. 

But  it  was  not  for  long.  Hardly  had  the  sound  of  footsteps  died 
away  when  a  man  returned  round  the  corner  of  the  house  from 
the  direction  the  pursuers  had  taken.  Peeping  in  at  the  door,  and 
seeing  nobody  there,  he  entered  leisurely.  It  was  the  stranger  of 
the  chimney  corner,  who  had  gone  out  with  the  rest.  The  motive 
of  his  return  was  shown  by  his  helping  himself  to  a  cut  piece  of 
skimmer-cake  that  lay  on  a  ledge  beside  where  he  had  sat,  and 
which  he  had  apparently  forgotten  to  take  with  him.  He  also 
poured  out  half  a  cup  more  mead  from  the  quantity  that  re 
mained,  ravenously  eating  and  drinking  these  as  he  stood.  He 
had  not  finished  when  another  figure  came  in  just  as  quietly — his 
friend  in  cinder-gray. 

"Oh — you  here?"  said  the  latter,  smiling.  "I  thought  you  had 
gone  to  help  in  the  capture."  And  this  speaker  also  revealed  the 
object  of  his  return  by  looking  solicitously  round  for  the  fasci 
nating  mug  of  old  mead. 

"And  I  thought  you  had  gone,"  said  the  other,  continuing  his 
skimmer-cake  with  some  effort. 

"Well,  on  second  thoughts,  I  felt  there  were  enough  without 
me,"  said  the  first  confidentially,  "and  such  a  night  as  it  is,  too. 
Besides,  'tis  the  business  o'  the  Government  to  take  care  of  its 
criminals — not  mine." 

"True;  so  it  is.  And  I  felt  as  you  did,  that  there  were  enough 
without  me." 

"I  don't  want  to  break  my  limbs  running  over  the  humps  and 
hollows  of  this  wild  country." 

"Nor  I  neither,  between  you  and  me." 

"These  shepherd-people  are  used  to  it — simple-minded  souls, 
you  know,  stirred  up  to  anything  in  a  moment.  They'll  have 
him  ready  for  me  before  the  morning,  and  no  trouble  to  me  at 
all." 

"They'll  have  him,  and  we  shall  have  saved  ourselves  all  labor 
in  the  matter." 

"True,  true.  Well,  my  way  is  to  Casterbridge;  and  'tis  as  much 
as  my  legs  will  do  to  take  me  that  far.  Going  the  same  way?" 
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"No,  I  am  sorry  to  say!  I  have  to  get  home  over  there"  (he 
nodded  indefinitely  to  the  right),  "and  I  feel  as  you  do,  that  it  is 
quite  enough  for  my  legs  to  do  before  bedtime/' 

The  other  had  by  this  time  finished  the  mead  in  the  mug,  after 
which,  shaking  hands  heartily  at  the  door,  and  wishing  each  other 
well,  they  went  their  several  ways. 

In  the  meantime  the  company  of  pursuers  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  hog's-back  elevation  which  dominated  this  part  of  the 
down.  They  had  decided  on  no  particular  plan  of  action;  and, 
finding  that  the  man  of  the  baleful  trade  was  no  longer  in  their 
company,  they  seemed  quite  unable  to  form  any  such  plan  now. 
They  descended  in  all  directions  down  the  hill,  and  straightway 
several  of  the  party  fell  into  the  snare  set  by  Nature  for  all  mis 
guided  midnight  ramblers  over  this  part  of  the  cretaceous  forma 
tion.  The  "lanchets,"  or  flint  slopes,  which  belted  the  escarpment 
at  intervals  of  a  dozen  yards,  took  the  less  cautious  ones  un 
awares,  and  losing  their  footing  on  the  rubbly  steep  they  slid 
sharply  downward,  the  lanterns  rolling  from  their  hands  to  the 
bottom,  and  there  lying  on  their  sides  till  the  horn  was  scorched 
through. 

When  they  had  again  gathered  themselves  together,  the  shep 
herd,  as  the  man  who  knew  the  country  best,  took  the  lead,  and 
guided  them  round  these  treacherous  inclines.  The  lanterns, 
which  seemed  rather  to  dazzle  their  eyes  and  warn  the  fugitive 
than  to  assist  them  in  the  exploration,  were  extinguished,  due 
silence  was  observed;  and  in  this  more  rational  order  they  plunged 
into  the  vale.  It  was  a  grassy,  briery,  moist  defile,  affording  some 
shelter  to  any  person  who  had  sought  it;  but  the  party  peram 
bulated  it  in  vain,  and  ascended  on  the  other  side.  Here  they 
wandered  apart,  and  after  an  interval  closed  together  again  to 
report  progress.  At  the  second  time  of  closing  in  they  found 
themselves  near  a  lonely  ash,  the  single  tree  on  this  part  of  the 
coomb,  probably  sown  there  by  a  passing  bird  some  fifty  years 
before.  And  here,  standing  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  trunk,  as 
motionless  as  the  trunk  itself  appeared  the  man  they  were  in 
quest  of,  his  outline  being  well  defined  against  the  sky  beyond. 
The  band  noiselessly  drew  up  and  faced  him. 
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"Your  money  or  your  life!"  said  the  constable  sternly  to  the 
still  figure. 

"No,  no,"  whispered  John  Pitcher.  "'Tisn't  our  side  ought  to 
say  that.  That's  the  doctrine  of  vagabonds  like  him,  and  we  be 
on  the  side  of  the  law." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  constable,  impatiently;  "I  must  say 
something,  mustn't  I?  and  if  you  had  all  the  weight  o'  this  under 
taking  upon  your  mind,  perhaps  you'd  say  the  wrong  thing,  too ! — 
Prisoner  at  the  bar,  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  Father — the 
Crown,  I  mane!" 

The  man  under  the  tree  seemed  now  to  notice  them  for  the 
first  time,  and,  giving  them  no  opportunity  whatever  for  exhibit 
ing  their  courage,  he  strolled  slowly  toward  them.  He  was,  in 
deed,  the  little  man,  the  third  stranger;  but  his  trepidation  had 
in  a  great  measure  gone. 

""Well,  travelers,"  he  said,  "did  I  hear  you  speak  to  me?'* 

"You  did;  you've  got  to  come  and  be  our  prisoner  at  once!" 
said  the  constable.  "We  arrest  'ee  on  the  charge  of  not  biding  in 
Casterb ridge  jail  in  a  decent  proper  manner  to  be  hung  tomorrow 
morning.  Neighbors,  do  your  duty,  and  seize  the  culpet!" 

On  hearing  the  charge,  the  man  seemed  enlightened,  and,  say 
ing  not  another  word,  resigned  himself  with  preternatural  civility 
to  the  search-party,  who,  with  their  staves  in  their  hands,  sur 
rounded  him  on  all  sides,  and  marched  him  back  toward  the 
shepherd's  cottage. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  by  the  time  they  arrived.  The  light 
shining  from  the  open  door,  a  sound  of  men's  voices  within,  pro 
claimed  to  them  as  they  approached  the  house  that  some  new 
events  had  arisen  in  their  absence.  On  entering  they  discovered 
the  shepherd's  living-room  "to  be  invaded  by  two  officers  from 
Casterb  ridge  jail,  and  a  well-known  magistrate  who  lived  at  the 
nearest  country-seat,  intelligence  of  the  escape  having  become 
generally  circulated. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  constable,  "I  have  brought  back  your 
man — not  without  risk  and  danger;  but  every  one  must  do  his 
duty!  He  is  inside  this  circle  of  able-bodied  persons,  who  have 
lent  me  useful  aid,  considering  their  ignorance  of  Crown  work. 
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— Men,  bring  forward  your  prisoner!"  And  the  third  stranger  was 
led  to  the  light. 

"Who  is  this?'5  said  one  of  the  officials. 

"The  man/'  said  the  constable.     - 

"Certainly  not/5  said  the  turnkey;  and  the  first  corroborated 
his  statement. 

"But  how  can  it  be  otherwise?"  asked  the  constable.  "Or  why 
was  he  so  terrified  at  sight  o'  the  singing  instrument  of  the  law 
who  sat  there?"  Here  he  related  the  strange  behavior  of  the  third 
stranger  on  entering  the  house  during  the  hangman's  song. 

"Can't  understand  it,"  said  the  officer  coolly.  "All  I  know  is 
that  it  is  not  the  condemned  man.  He's  quite  a  different  character 
from  this  one;  a  gauntish  fellow,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  rather 
good-looking,  and  with  a  musical  bass  voice  that  if  you  heard  it 
once  you'd  never  mistake  as  long  as  you  lived." 

"Why,  souls — 'twas  the  man  in  the  chimney  corner!" 

"Hey — what?"  said  the  magistrate,  coming  forward  after  in 
quiring  particulars  from  the  shepherd  in  the  background.  "Haven't 
you  got  the  man  after  all?" 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  the  constable,  "he's  the  man  we  were  in  search 
of,  that's  true;  and  yet  he's  not  the  man  we  were  in  search  of.  For 
the  man  we  were  in  search  of  was  not  the  man  we  wanted,  Sir, 
if  you  understand  my  everyday  way;  for  'twas  the  man  in  the 
chimney  corner!" 

"A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  altogether!"  said  the  magistrate.  "You 
had  better  start  for  the  other  man  at  once." 

The  prisoner  now  spoke  for  the  first  time.  The  mention  of  the 
man  in  the  chimney  corner  seemed  to  have  moved  him  as  nothing 
else  could  do.  "Sir,"  he  said,  stepping  forward  to  the  magistrate, 
"take  no  more  trouble  about  me.  The  time  is  come  when  I  may 
as  well  speak.  I  have  done  nothing;  my  crime  is  that  the  con 
demned  man  is  my  brother.  Early  this  afternoon  I  left  home  at 
Shottsford  to  tramp  it  all  the  way  to  Casterbridge  jail  to  bid  him 
farewell.  I  was  benighted,  and  called  here  to  rest  and  ask  the  way. 
When  I  opened  the  door  I  saw  before  me  the  very  man,  my 
brother,  that  I  thought  to  see  in  the  condemned  cell  at  Caster- 
bridge.  He  was  in  this  chimney  corner;  and  jammed  close  to  him, 
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so  that  he  could  not  have  got  out  if  he  had  tried,  was  the  execu 
tioner  who'd  come  to  take  his  life,  singing  a  song  about  it  and  not 
knowing  that  it  was  his  victim  who  was  close  by,  joining  in  to 
save  appearances.  My  brother  looked  a  glance  of  agony  at  me, 
and  I  know  he  meant,  'Don't  reveal  what  you  see;  my  life 
depends  on  it/  I  was  so  terror-struck  that  I  could  hardly  stand, 
and,  not  knowing  what  I  did,  I  turned  and  hurried  away." 

The  narrator's  manner  and  tone  had  the  stamp  of  truth,  and 
his  story  made  a  great  impression  on  all  around.  "And  do  you 
know  where  your  brother  is  at  the  present  time?"  asked  the 
magistrate. 

"I  do  not.   I  have  never  seen  him  since  I  closed  this  door." 

"I  can  testify  to  that,  for  we've  been  between  ye  ever  since," 
said  the  constable. 

"Where  does  he  think  to  fly  to? — what  is  his  occupation?" 

"He's  a  watch-and-clock-maker,  Sir." 

"'A  said  'a  was  a  wheelwright — a  wicked  rogue,"  said  the  con 
stable. 

"The  wheels  of  clocks  and  watches  he  meant,  no  doubt,"  said 
Shepherd  Fennel.  "I  thought  his  hands  were  palish  for's  trade/* 

"Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  retaining 
this  poor  man  in  custody,"  said  the  magistrate;  "your  business 
lies  with  the  other,  unquestionably." 

And  so  the  little  man  was  released  off-hand;  but  he  looked 
nothing  the  less  sad  on  that  account,  it  being  beyond  the  power  of 
magistrate  or  constable  to  raze  out  the  written  troubles  in  his 
brain,  for  they  concerned  another  whom  he  regarded  with  more 
solicitude  than  himself.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  man  had 
gone  his  way,  the  night  was  found  to  be  so  far  advanced  that  it 
was  deemed  useless  to  renew  the  search  before  the  next  morning. 

Next  day,  accordingly,  the  quest  for  the  clever  sheep-stealer 
became  general  and  keen,  to*  all  appearance  at  least.  But  the 
intended  punishment  was  cruelly  disproportioned  to  the  trans 
gression,  and  the  sympathy  of  a  great  many  country-folk  in  that 
district  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  fugitive.  Moreover,  his 
marvelous  coolness  and  daring  in  hob-and-nobbing  with  the  hang 
man,  under  the  unprecedented  circumstances  of  the  shepherd's 
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party,  won  their  admiration.  So  that  it  may  be  questioned  if  all 
those  who  ostensibly  made  themselves  so  busy  in  exploring  woods 
and  fields  and  lanes  were  quite  so  thorough  when  it  came  to  the 
private  examination  of  their  own  lofts  and  outhouses.  Stories 
were  afloat  of  a  mysterious  figure  being  occasionally  seen  in  some 
old  overgrown  trackway  or  other,  remote  from  turnpike  roads, 
but  when  a  search  was  instituted  in  any  of  these  suspected 
quarters  nobody  "was  found.  Thus  the  days  and  weeks  passed 
without  tidings. 

In  brief,  the  bass-voiced  man  of  the  chimney  corner  was  never 
recaptured.  Some  said  that  he  went  across  the  sea,  others  that  he 
did  not,  but  buried  himself  in  the  depths  of  a  populous  city.  At 
any  rate,  the  gentleman  in  cinder-gray  never  did  his  morning's 
work  at  Casterbridge,  nor  met  anywhere  at  all,  for  business 
purposes,  the  genial  comrade  with  whom  he  had  passed  an  hour 
of  relaxation  in  the  lonely  house  on  the  coomb. 

The  grass  has  long  been  green  on  the  graves  of  Shepherd  Fennel 
and  his  frugal  wife;  the  guests  who  made  up  the  christening  party 
have  mainly  followed  their  entertainers  to  the  tomb;  the  baby  in 
whose  honor  they  all  had  met  is  a  matron  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf.  But  the  arrival  of  the  three  strangers  at  the  shepherd's  that 
night,  and  the  details  connected  therewith,  is  a  story  as  well- 
known  as  ever  in  the  country  about  Higher  Crowstairs. 


HAPPINESS 

BY  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT  (18501893) 

IT  WAS  tea-time,  just  before  the  lamps  were  brought  in.  The 
villa  overlooked  the  sea;  the  vanished  sun  had  left  the  sky 
rose-tipped  in  its  passing,  and  powdered  with  golden  dust;  and 
the  Mediterranean,  without  ripple  or  faintest  movement,  smooth, 
still  gleaming  with  the  light  of  the  dying  day,  spread  out  a  vast 
shield  of  burnished  metal. 

Far  to  the  right  the  jagged  mountains  lifted  their  black,  sharp- 
cut  bulk  against  the  dim  purple  of  the  west. 

They  were  speaking  of  love,  retelling  an  ancient  tale,  saying 
over  again  things  already  said  many,  many  times  before.  The  soft 
melancholy  dusk  pressed  upon  their  speech,  so  that  a  feeling  of 
tenderness  welled  up  in  their  hearts,  and  the  word  "love,"  con 
stantly  repeated,  now  in  a  man's  strong  voice,  now  in  the  high, 
clear  tones  of  a  woman,  seemed  to  fill  the  little  room,  flitting 
about  it  like  a  bird,  hovering  like  a  spirit  over  them. 

Can  one  love  for  years  without  end  ? 

Yes,  claimed  some. 

No,  declared  others. 

They  drew  a  distinction  between  various  cases,  made  clear  the 
qualities  that  divided  them  from  others,  quoted  examples;  and  all, 
both  men  and  women,  filled  with  rushing,  disquieting  memories 
which  they  could  not  reveal  and  which  hovered  on  their  lips, 
seemed  profoundly  moved;  they  spoke  of  this  commonplace  yet 
supreme  thing,  this  mysterious  concord  between  two  beings,  with 
the  deepest  emotion  and  burning  interest. 

Happiness  (Le  Bonheur)  was  first  published  in  the  Paris  newspaper,  Le  Gaulois,  March.  16, 
1884.  It  was  republished  in  Maupassant's  collection,  Day  and  Night  Stories  (Conies  du  Jour  et  de 
la  Nuit)  in  1885.  The  present  translation  from  the  French  is  from  that  volume  of  The  Collected 
Novels  and  Stones  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  translated  and  edited  by  Ernest  Boyd  (copyright,  1924, 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) ,  and  is  used  by  permission. 
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Suddenly  one  among  them,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  distant 
scene,  exclaimed: 

"Oh!  Look!  What's  that,  over  there?" 

Across  the  sea,  on  the  rim  of  haze,  rose  a  huge,  gray,  shapeless 
mass. 

The  women  had  risen  and  were  staring  uncomprehendingly  at 
this  amazing  object,  which  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before. 

"It's  Corsica/'  said  some  one.  "It  can  be  seen  two  or  three 
times  a  year  under  exceptional  atmospheric  conditions,  when  the 
air  is  so  perfectly  clear  as  not  to  conceal  it  with  those  mists  of 
water-vapor  in  which  distant  prospects  are  always  wrapped." 

They  could  distinguish  vaguely  the  mountain  peaks,  and  fancied 
that  they  could  see  the  snow  on  the  summits.  And  everyone  was 
surprised,  disturbed,  almost  frightened  at  this  abrupt  appearance 
of  a  world,  at  this  phantom  risen  from  the  sea.  Such,  perhaps, 
were  the  perilous  visions  of  those  who  set  out  like  Columbus 
across  strange  seas. 

Then  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  not  spoken,  remarked: 

"Oddly  enough,  in  that  island  which  has  just  swum  into  our 
sight — at  the  very  moment  when  it  would  give  force  to  what  we 
have  been  saying  and  awaken  one  of  my  strangest  memories — I 
came  across  a  perfect  instance  of  faithful  love,  miraculously  happy 
love. 

"Five  years  ago  I  made  a  tour  in  Corsica.  That  wild  island  is 
farther  away  from  us,  and  less  known  to  us,  than  America,  al 
though  it  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  from  the  coasts  of  France,  even 
as  today. 

"Imagine  a  world  still  in  chaos,  a  maelstrom  of  mountains 
separated  by  narrow  ravines  down  which  rush  foaming  torrents; 
not  a  single  level  space,  but  only  immense  billows  of  granite  and 
gigantic  undulations  in  the  ground  covered  with  thickets  or  with 
lofty  forests  of  chestnut  and  pine.  It  is  virgin  soil,  uncultivated, 
deserted,  although  an  occasional  village  may  be  descried,  like  a 
pile  of  rocks  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  There  is  no 
culture,  no  industry,  no  art.  Never  does  one  meet  with  a  piece  of 
carved  wood,  a  block  of  sculptured  stone,  with  any  reminder  of 
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hereditary  taste,  rudimentary  or  refined,  for  gracious  and  beauti 
ful  things.  That  is  the  most  striking  thing  in  this  superb,  harsh 
country:  its  inherited  indifference  to  that  search  for  magical  love 
liness  which  is  called  art. 

"Italy,  where  every  palace,  full  of  masterpieces,  is  itself  a 
masterpiece,  where  marble,  wood,  bronze,  iron,  in  fact  all  metals 
and  stones,  bear  witness  to  the  genius  of  man,  where  the  tiniest 
heirlooms  in  old  houses  reveal  a  divine  care  for  beauty,  is  to  each 
one  of  us  a  sacred  and  beloved  land,  because  she  displays  and 
proves  to  us  the  strong  impulse,  the  grandeur,  the  power,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  creative  intelligence. 

"Facing  her,  wild  Corsica  has  remained  just  as  she  was  in  her 
earliest  days.  There  man  lives  in  his  rude  house,  indifferent  to  all 
that  does  not  affect  his  mere  existence  or  his  family  quarrels.  He 
has  survived  with  the  defects  and  qualities  of  all  uncivilized  races, 
violent,  strong  to  hate,  instinctively  bloodthirsty,  but  also  hos 
pitable,  generous,  full  of  true  piety,  simple-hearted,  opening  his 
door  to  the  passer-by  and  bestowing  a  loyal  friendship  in  return 
for  the  smallest  token  of  sympathy. 

"For  a  month  I  had  been  wandering  over  this  magnificent 
island,  feeling  as  though  I  were  at  the  end  of  the  world.  There  are 
no  inns,  no  taverns,  no  roads.  Mule  paths  lead  to  the  villages  that 
cling  to  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  and  overlook  the  twisting 
'gulfs  from  whose  depths  the  heavy,  muffled,  deep  roar  of  the 
torrent  rises  ceaselessly  in  the  silence  of  evening.  The  traveler 
knocks  at  the  house  door  and  asks  for  shelter  for  the  night  and 
food  until  next  day.  He  sits  down  at  the  humble  table  and  sleeps 
beneath  the  humble  roof,  and  in  the  morning  shakes  the  out 
stretched  hand  of  his  host,  who  leads  him  to  the  edge  of  the  village. 

"One  evening,  after  walking  for  ten  hottrs,  I  came  to  a  little 
house  standing  by  itself  in  the  depths  of  a  narrow  valley  that  fell 
into  the  sea  a  league  farther  on.  The  two  steep  slopes  of  the  hill 
side,  covered  with  thickets,  boulders,  and  tall  trees,  were  like  two 
gloomy  walls  enclosing  this  unutterably  mournful  abyss. 

"Round  the  hovel  were  a  few  vines,  a  small  garden,  and, 
further  on,  some  large  chestnut  trees;  enough,  actually,  for  a  bare 
existence,  a  fortune  in  that  poor  country. 
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"The  woman  who  opened  the  door  was  old,  hard-featured,  and 
clean,  which  was  unusual.  The  man,  seated  on  a  cane-chair,  got 
up  to  greet  me  and  then  sat  down  without  saying  a  word. 

"'Please  excuse  him/  said  his  wife  to  me.  'He's  deaf  now. 
He's  eighty-two.' 

"She  spoke  perfect  French.   I  was  surprised. 

"'You  are  not  Corsicans?'   I  asked  her. 

"'No/  she  replied,  'we  come  from  the  mainland.  But  we  have 
lived  here  for  fifty  years/ 

"A  feeling  of  anguish  and  terror  overwhelmed  me  at  the  thought 
of  the  fifty  years  that  had  rolled  by  in  this  dark  hole,  so  far  from 
towns  and  the  life  of  men.  An  old  shepherd  came  in,  and  we  began 
to  eat  the  only  course  of  the  dinner,  a  thick  soup  in  which  pota 
toes,  bacon,  and  cabbage  were  all  boiled  together. 

"When  the  short  meal  was  over,  I  went  out  and  sat  before  the 
door,  my  heart  oppressed  with  the  melancholy  of  that  somber 
landscape,  in  the  grip  of  that  feeling  of  wretchedness  which  some 
times  lays  hold  on  the  traveler  on  sad  evenings,  in  desolate 
places.  It  seems  as  though  all  things  were  coming  to  an  end,  life 
itself,  and  the  universe.  The  dreadful  misery  of  life  is  revealed  in 
one  blinding  flash,  and  the  isolation  of  all  things,  the  nothingness 
of  all  things,  and  the  black  loneliness  of  our  hearts  which  soothe 
and  deceive  themselves  with  dreams  until  the  coming  of  death 
itself. 

"The  old  woman  joined  me,  and  tormented  by  the  curiosity 
which  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  most  resigned  of  mortals, 
said  to  me: 

"'So  you  come  from  France?' 

"'Yes,  I  am  traveling  for  pleasure/ 

"'You  are  from  Paris,  perhaps?' 

"'No,  I  come  from  Nancy/ 

"At  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  an  extraordinary  excitement  was 
agitating  her.  How  I  saw  this,  or  rather  felt  it,  I  do  not  know. 

'"You  are  from  Nancy?'  she  repeated  slowly. 

"The  husband  appeared  in  the  doorway,  impassive,  as  are  all 
deaf  people. 

"'It  does  not  matter,'  she  continued.   'He  cannot  hear/ 
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"Then,  after  a  few  seconds: 

"'Then  you  know  people  in  Nancy?' 

"'Why,  yes,  almost  everybody/ 

"'The  Sainte-Allaize  family?' 

"'Yes,  very  well;  they  were  friends  of  my  father's/ 

"'What  is  your  name?' 

"I  told  her.  She  stared  intently  at  me,  then  said  in  that  soft 
voice  evoked  by  wakening  memories : 

"'Yes,  yes,  I  remember  quite  well.  And  the  Brisenaves,  what 
has  become  of  them?' 

"'They  are  all  dead/ 

"'Ah!  And  the  Sirmonts,  do  you  know  them?' 

"'Yes,  the  youngest  is  a  general/ 

"At  that  she  replied,  shaking  with  excitement,  with  anguish, 
with  I  know  not  what  confused,  powerful  and  intimate  emotion, 
with  I  know  not  how  pressing  a  need  to  confess,  to  tell  every 
thing,  to  speak  of  things  she  had  until  this  moment  kept  locked 
in  the  secret  places  of  her  heart,  and  of  the  people  whose  name 
troubled  the  very  depths  of  her  soul: 

" '  Yes,  Henri  de  Sirmont.   I  know  him  well.  He  is  my  brother/ 

"I  lifted  my  eyes  to  her,  quite  dumbfounded  with  surprise. 
And  suddenly  I  remembered. 

"It  had  been  a  great  scandal,  long  ago,  in  aristocratic  Lorraine. 
As  a  young  girl,  beautiful,  wealthy,  Suzanne  de  Sirmont  had  run 
off  with  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  hussar  regiment  of 
which  her  father  was  commander. 

"He  was  a  handsome  lad;  his  parents  were  peasants,  but  he 
wore  the  blue  dolman  with  a  gallant  air,  this  soldier  who  seduced 
his  colonel's  daughter.  Doubtless  she  had  seen  him,  noticed  him, 
fallen  in  love  with  him  as  she  watched  the  squadrons  march  past. 
But  how  had  she  spoken  to  him,  how  had  they  been  able  to  meet 
and  come  to  an  understanding?  How  had  she  dared  to  make  him 
realize  that  she  loved  him?  This  no  one  ever  knew. 

"Nothing  had  been  guessed  or  foreseen.  One  evening,  when 
the  soldier  had  just  completed  his  term  of  service,  he  disappeared 
with  her.  A  search  was  made,  but  they  were  not  found.  No  news 
of  them  was  heard,  and  she  was  thought  of  as  dead- 
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"And  thus  I  had  found  her  in  this  sinister  valley. 

"Then  in  my  turn  I  answered: 

"'Yes,  I  remember  well  You  are  Mademoiselle  Suzanne/ 

"  She  nodded  '  Yes/  Tears  poured  from  her  eyes.  Then,  glancing 
towards  the  old  man,  standing  motionless  on  the  threshold  of  his 
dwelling,  she  said  to  me: 

"That  is  he/ 

"And  I  realized  that  she  still  loved  him,  still  saw  him  with  eyes 
blinded  by  love. 

"'But  at  least  you  have  been  happy?'  I  asked. 

"She  answered,  in  a  voice  that  came  from  her  heart: 

"'Oh,  yes,  very  happy.  He  has  made  me  very  happy.  I  have 
never  had  any  regrets/ 

"I  gazed  at  her,  a  little  sad,  surprised,  marveling  at  the  power 
of  love  f  This  rich  girl  had  followed  this  man,  this  peasant.  She 
had  stooped  herself  to  a  life  without  charm,  luxury,  or  refinement 
of  any  sort,  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  an  entirely  simple 
existence.  And  she  still  loved  him.  She  had  become  the  wife  of  a 
country  clodhopper,  with  a  bonnet  and  a  canvas  skirt.  She  sat 
on  a  cane-chair,  she  ate  broth  made  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
bacon,  out  of  an  earthen  platter  set  on  a  deal  table.  She  slept  on 
straw  at  his  side. 

"She  had  never  a  thought  for  anything  but  him.  She  had  re 
gretted  neither  jewels,  nor  fine  clothes,  nor  fashion,  nor  the  com 
fort  of  arm-chairs,  nor  the  perfumed  warmth  of  tapestry-hung 
rooms,  nor  the  softness  of  down  whereon  the  body  sinks  to  rest. 
She  had  never  needed  anything  but  him;  so  only  that  he  was  there, 
she  wanted  nothing. 

"  In  early  youth  she  had  forsaken  life  and  the  world  and  those 
who  had  loved  and  nurtured  her.  She  had  come,  alone  with  him, 
to  this  wild  ravine.  And  he  had  been  everything  to  her,  all  that  a 
woman  desires,  all  that  she  dreams  of,  all  that  she  ceaselessly 
awaits,  all  for  which  she  never  ceases  to  hope.  He  had  filled  her 
existence  with  happiness  from  its  beginning  to  its  close. 

"  She  could  not  have  been  happier. 

"And  all  night  long,  as  I  listened  to  the  hoarse  breathing  of  the 
old  soldier  lying  on  his  pallet  beside  the  woman  who  had  followed 
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him  so  far,  I  thought  of  this  strange  and  simple  adventure,  of  her 
happiness,  so  complete,  built  of  so  little. 

"I  left  next  morning,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  old  couple." 

The  teller  of  the  tale  was  silent.    A  woman  said : 

"All  the  same,  her  ideal  was  too  easy  of  attainment,  her  needs 
too  primitive,  her  demands  on  life  too  simple.  She  must  have  been 
a  stupid  girl." 

Another  woman  said  slowly: 

"What  does  it  matter?    She  was  happy." 

In  the  distance,  on  the  rim  of  the  world,  Corsica  receded  into 
the  night,  sinking  slowly  back  into  the  sea,  withdrawing  the  vast 
shadow  that  had  appeared  as  though  itself  would  tell  the  story  of 
the  two  humble  lovers  sheltered  by  its  shores. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  BE   KING 
BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING  (1865-        ) 

*'  Brother  to  a  prince  and  fellow  to  a  beggar  if  he  be  found  worthy." 

THE  law,  as  quoted,  lays  down  a  fair  conduct  of  life,  and  one 
not  easy  to  follow.  I  have  been  fellow  to  a  beggar  again  and 
again  under  circumstances  which  prevented  either  of  us  finding 
out  whether  the  other  was  worthy.  I  have  still  to  be  brother  to 
a  prince,  though  I  once  came  near  to  kinship  with  what  might 
have  been  a  veritable  king  and  was  promised  the  reversion  of 
a  kingdom — army,  law-courts,  revenue  and  policy  all  complete. 
But  today  I  greatly  fear  that  my  king  is  dead,  and  if  I  want  a 
crown  I  must  go  and  hunt  it  for  myself. 

The  beginning  of  everything  was  in  a  railway  train  upon  the 
road  to  Mhow  from  Ajmir.  There  had  been  a  Deficit  in  the 
Budget,  which  necessitated  traveling  not  second-class,  which  is 
only  half  as  dear  as  first-class,  but  by  intermediate,  which  is 
very  awful  indeed.  There  are  no  cushions  in  the  intermediate 
class,  and  the  population  are  either  intermediate,  which  is 
Eurasian,  or  native,  which  for  a  long  night  journey  is  nasty,  or 
loafer,  which  is  amusing  though  intoxicated.  Intermediates  do 
not  patronize  refreshment-rooms.  They  carry  their  food  in  bun 
dles  and  pots,  ar^d  buy  sweets  from  the  native  sweetmeat  sellers, 
and  drink  the  roadside  water.  That  is  why  in  the  hot  weather 
intermediates  are  taken  out  of  the  carriages  dead,  and  in  all 
weathers  are  most  properly  looked  down  upon. 

My  particular  intermediate  happened  to  be  empty  till  I  reached 
Nasirabad,  when  a  huge  gentleman  in  shirt-sleeves  entered  and, 
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following  the  custom  of  intermediates,  passed  the  time  of  day. 
He  was  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  like  myself,  but  with  an 
educated  taste  for  whisky.  He  told  tales  of  things  he  had  seen 
and  done,  of  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  Empire  into  which  he 
had  penetrated,  and  of  adventures  in  which  he  risked  his  life  for 
a  few  days*  food.  "If  India  was  filled  with  men  like  you  and  me, 
not  knowing  more  than  the  crows  where  they'd  get  their  next 
day's  rations,  it  isn't  seventy  millions  of  revenue  the  land  would 
be  paying — it's  seven  hundred  millions,"  said  he;  and  as  I  looked 
at  his  mouth  and  chin  I  was  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  We 
talked  politics — the  politics  of  loaferdom  that  sees  things  from 
the  underside  where  the  lath  and  plaster  is  not  smoothed  off— 
and  we  talked  postal  arrangements  because  my  friend  wanted  to 
send  a  telegram  back  from  the  next  station  to  Ajmir,  which  is 
the  turning-off  place  from  the  Bombay  to  the  Mhow  line  as  you 
travel  westward.  My  friend  had  no  money  beyond  eight  annas 
which  he  wanted  for  dinner,  and  I  had  no  money  at  all,  owing  to 
the  hitch  in  the  Budget  before  mentioned.  Further,  I  was  going 
into  a  wilderness  where,  though  I  should  resume  touch  with  the 
Treasury,  there  were  no  telegraph  offices.  I  was,  therefore  un 
able  to  help  him  in  any  way. 

"We  might  threaten  a  station-master  to  make  him  send  a 
wire  on  tick/'  said  my  friend,  "but  that'd  mean  inquiries  for 
you  and  for  me,  and  I've  got  my  hands  full  these  days.  Did 
you  say  you  were  traveling  back  along  this  line  within  any 
days?" 

"Within  ten,"  I  said. 

"Can't  you  make  it  eight?"  said  he.  "Mine  is  rather  urgent 
business." 

"I  can  send  your  telegram  within  ten  days  if  that  will  serve 
you,"  I  said. 

"I  couldn't  trust  the  wire  to  fetch  him  now  I  think  of  it.  It's 
this  way.  He  leaves  Delhi  on  the  23 d  for  Bombay.  That  means 
he'll  be  running  through  Ajmir  about  the  night  of  the  23d." 

"But  I'm  going  into  the  Indian  Desert,"  I  explained. 

"Well  and  good,"  said  he.  "You'll  be  changing  at  Marwar 
Junction  t!o  get  into  Jodhpore  territory — you  must  do  that — and 
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he'll  be  coming  through  Marwar  Junction  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  24th  by  the  Bombay  Mail.  Can  you  be  at  Marwar  Junc 
tion  on  that  time?  'Twon't  be  inconveniencing  you,  because  I 
know  that  there's  precious  few  pickings  to  be  got  out  of  those 
Central  India  States — even  though  you  pretend  to  be  corre 
spondent  of  the  Backwoodsman." 

"Have  you  ever  tried  that  trick?"  I  asked. 

"Again  and  again,  but  the  Residents  find  you  out,  and  then 
you  get  escorted  to  the  Border  before  you've  time  to  get  your 
knife  into  them.  But  about  my  friend  here.  I  must  give  him 
word  o'  mouth  to  tell  him  what's  come  to  me  or  else  he  won't 
know  where  to  go.  I  would  take  it  more  than  kind  of  you  if  you 
was  to  come  out  of  Central  India  in  time  to  catch  him  at  Marwar 
Junction,  and  say  to  him:  'He  has  gone  south  for  the  week/ 
He'll  know  what  that  means.  He's  a  big  man  with  a  red  beard, 
and  a  great  swell  he  is.  You'll  find  him  sleeping  like  a  gentleman 
with  all  his  luggage  round  him  in  a  second-class  compartment. 
But  don't  you  be  afraid.  Slip  down  the  window  and  say:  'He 
has  gone  south  for  the  week,'  and  he'll  tumble.  It's  only  cutting 
your  time  of  stay  in  those  parts  by  two  days.  I  ask  you  as  a 
stranger — going  to  the  west,"  he  said  with  emphasis. 

"Where  have  you  come  from,"  said  I. 

"From  the  East,"  said  he,  "and  I  am  hoping  that  you  will 
give  him  the  message  on  the  square — for  the  sake  of  my  mother 
as  well  as  your  own." 

Englishmen  are  not  usually  softened  by  appeals  to  the  memory 
of  their  mothers,  but  for  certain  reasons,  which  will  be  fully 
apparent,  I  saw  fit  to  agree. 

"It's  more  than  a  little  matter,"  said  he,  "and  that's  why  I 
ask  you  to  do  it — and  now  I  know  that  I  can  depend  on  you 
doing  it.  A  second-class  carriage  at  Marwar  Junction,  and  a 
red-haired  man  asleep  in  it.  You'll  be  sure  to  remember.  I  get 
out  at  the  next  station,  and  I  must  hold  on  there  till  he  comes 
or  sends  me  what  I  want." 

"I'll  give  the  message  if  I  catch  him,"  I  said,  "and  for  the  sake 
of  your  mother  as  well  as  mine  I'll  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 
Don't  try  to  run  the  Central  India  States  just  now  as*  the  corre- 
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spondent  of  the  Backwoodsman.  There's  a  real  one  knocking  about 
here,  and  it  might  lead  to  trouble/' 

"Thank  you/'  said  he  simply,  "and  when  will  the  swine  be 
gone?  I  can't  starve  because  he's  ruining  my  work.  I  wanted  to 
get  hold  of  the  Degumber  Rajah  down  here  about  his  father's 
widow,  and  give  him  a  jump." 

"What  did  he  do  to  his  father's  widow,  then?" 

"Filled  her  up  with  red  pepper  and  slippered  her  to  death  as 
she  hung  from  a  beam.  I  found  that  out  myself  and  I'm  the 
only  man  that  would  dare  going  into  the  state  to  get  hush-money 
for  it.  They'll  try  to  poison  me,  same  as  they  did  in  Chortumna 
when  I  went  on  the  loot  there.  But  you'll  give  the  man  at  Marwar 
Junction  my  message?" 

He  got  out  at  a  little  roadside  station,  and  I  reflected.  I  had 
heard,  more  than  once,  of  men  personating  correspondents  of 
newspapers  and  bleeding  small  native  states  with  threats  of 
exposure,  but  I  had  never  met  any  of  the  caste  before.  They 
lead  a  hard  life,  and  generally  die  with  great  suddenness.  The 
native  states  have  a  wholesome  horror  of  English  newspapers, 
which  may  throw  light  on  their  peculiar  methods  of  government, 
and  do  their  best  to  choke  correspondents  with  champagne,  or 
drive  them  out  of  their  mind  with  four-in-hand  barouches.  They 
do  not  understand  that  nobody  cares  a  straw  for  the  internal 
administration  of  native  states  so  long  as  oppression  and  crime 
are  kept  within  decent  limits,  and  the  ruler  is  not  drugged,  drunk 
or  diseased  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Native  states 
were  created  by  Providence  in  order  to  supply  picturesque  scen 
ery,  tigers  and  tall  writing.  They  are  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
full  of  unimaginable  cruelty,  touching  the  Railway  and  the  Tele 
graph  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  days  of  Harun-al-Raschid. 
When  I  left  the  train  I  did  business  with  divers  kings,  and  in 
eight  days  passed  through  many  changes  of  life.  Sometimes  I 
wore  dress  clothes  and  consorted  with  princes  and  politicals, 
drinking  from  crystal  and  eating  from  silver.  Sometimes  I  lay 
out  upon  the  ground  and  devoured  what  I  could  get  from  a  plate 
made  of  a  flapjack,  and  drank  the  running  water,  and  slept  under 
the  same  rug  as  my  servant.  It  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 
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Then  I  headed  for  the  Great  Indian  Desert  upon  the  proper 
date,  as  I  had  promised,  and  the  night  mail  set  me  down  at 
Marwar  Junction,  where  a  funny  little  happy-go-lucky,  native- 
managed  railway  runs  to  Jodhpore.  The  Bombay  Mail  from 
Delhi  makes  a  short  halt  at  Marwar.  She  arrived  as  I  got  in,  and 
I  had  just  time  to  hurry  to  her  platform  and  go  down  the  car 
riages.  There  was  only  one  second-class  on  the  train.  I  slipped 
the  window  and  looked  down  upon  a  flaming  red  beard,  half- 
covered  by  a  railway  rug.  That  was  my  man,  fast  asleep,  and  I 
dug  him  gently  in  the  ribs.  He  woke  with  a  grunt  and  I  saw  his 
face  in  the  light  of  the  lamps.  It  was  a  great  and  shining  face. 

"  Tickets  again  1"  said  he. 

"No/'  said  I.  "I  am  to  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  south  for  the 
week.  He  is  gone  south  for  the  week!" 

The  train  had  begun  to  move  out.  The  red  man  rubbed  his 
eyes.  "He  has  gone  south  for  the  week/'  he  repeated.  "Now 
that's  just  like  his  impidence.  Did  he  say  that  I  was  to  give  you 
anything?  'Cause  I  won't." 

"He  didn't/'  I  said  and  dropped  away,  and  watched  the  red 
lights  die  out  in  the  dark.  It  was  horribly  cold  because  the  wind 
was  blowing  off  the  sands.  I  climbed  into  my  own  train — not  an 
intermediate  carriage  this  time — and  went  to  sleep. 

If  the  man  with  the  beard  had  given  me  a  rupee  I  should  have 
kept  it  as  a  memento  of  a  rather  curious  affair.  But  the  con 
sciousness  of  having  done  my  duty  was  my  only  reward. 

Later  on  I  reflected  that  two  gentlemen  like  my  friends  could 
riot  do  any  good  if  they  foregathered  and  personated  correspon 
dents  of  newspapers,  and  might,  if  they  "stuck  up"  one  of  the 
little  rat-trap  states  of  Central  India  or  Southern  Rajputana, 
get  themselves  into  serious  difficulties.  I  therefore  took  some 
trouble  to  describe  them  as  accurately  as  I  could  remember  to 
people  who  would  be  interested  in  deporting  them:  and  succeeded, 
so  I  was  later  informed,  in  having  them  headed  back  from  the 
Degumber  borders. 

Then  I  became  respectable,  and  returned  to  an  office  where 
there  were  no  kings  and  no  incidents  except  the  daily  manufac 
ture  of  a  newspaper.  A  newspaper  office  seems  to  attract  every 
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conceivable  sort  of  person  to  the  prejudice  of  discipline.  Zenana- 
mission  ladies  arrive,  and  beg  that  the  editor  will  instantly  aban 
don  all  his  duties  to  describe  a  Christian  prize-giving  in  a  back 
slum  of  a  perfectly  inaccessible  village;  colonels  who  have  been 
overpassed  for  commands  sit  down  and  sketch  the  outline  of  a 
series  of  ten,  twelve  or  twenty-four  leading  articles  on  Seniority 
versus  Selection;  missionaries  wish  to  know  why  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  escape  from  their  regular  vehicles  of  abuse  and 
swear  at  a  brother  missionary  under  special  patronage  of  the 
editorial  we;  stranded  theatrical  companies  troop  up  to  explain 
that  they  cannot  pay  for  their  advertisements,  but  on  their 
return  from  New  Zealand  or  Tahiti  will  do  so  with  interest;  inven 
tors  of  patent  punkah-pulling  machines,  carriage  couplings  and 
unbreakable  swords  and  axletrees  call  with  specifications  in  their 
pockets  and  hours  at  their  disposal;  tea  companies  enter  and 
elaborate  their  prospectuses  with  the  office  pens;  secretaries  of 
ball  committees  clamor  to  have  the  glories  of  their  last  dance 
more  fully  expounded;  strange  ladies  rustle  in  and  say:  "I  want 
a  hundred  lady's  cards  printed  at  once,  please/3  which  is  mani 
festly  part  of  an  editor's  duty;  and  every  dissolute  ruffian  that 
ever  tramped  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  makes  it  his  business  to 
ask  for  employment  as  a  proofreader.  And,  all  the  time,  the 
telephone  bell  is  ringing  madly,  and  kings  are  being  killed  on  the 
Continent,  and  empires  are  saying  " You're  another,"  and 
Mister  Gladstone  is  calling  down  brimstone  upon  the  British 
Dominions,  and  the  little  black  copy  boys  are  whining  "kaa-pi 
chay-ha-yeh"  (copy  wanted)  liked  tired  bees,  and  most  of  the 
paper  is  as  blank  as  Modred's  shield. 

But  that  is  the  amusing  part  of  the  year.  There  are  other  six 
months  wherein  none  ever  come  to  call,  and  the  thermometer 
walks  inch  by  inch  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  the  office  is 
darkened  to  just  above  reading  light,  and  the  press  machines  are 
red-hot  to  touch,  and  nobody  writes  anything  but  accounts  of 
amusements  in  the  hill-stations,  or  obituary  notices.  Then  the 
telephone  becomes  a  tinkling  terror,  because  it  tells  you  of  the 
sudden  deaths  of  men  and  women  that  you  knew  intimately,  and 
the  prickly  heat  covers  you  as  with  a  garment,  and  you  sit  down 
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and  write:  "A  slight  increase  of  sickness  is  reported  from  the 
Khuda  Janta  Khan  District.  The  outbreak  is  purely  sporadic 
in  its  nature,  and  thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  district 
authorities,  is  now  almost  at  an  end.  It  is,  however,  with  deep 
regret  we  record  the  death,  etc/' 

Then  the  sickness  really  breaks  out,  and  the  less  recording  and 
reporting  the  better  for  the  peace  of  the  subscribers.  But  the 
empires  and  kings  continue  to  divert  themselves  as  selfishly  as 
before,  and  the  foreman  thinks  that  a  daily  paper  really  ought 
to  come  out  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the  people  at  the 
hill-stations  in  the  middle  of  their  amusements  say:  "Good 
gracious!  Why  can't  the  paper  be  sparkling?  I'm  sure  there's 
plenty  going  on  up  here." 

That  is  the  dark  half  of  the  moon,  and  as  the  advertisements 
say,  "must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated." 

It  was  in  that  season,  and  a  remarkably  evil  season  that  the 
paper  began  running  the  last  issue  of  the  week  on  Saturday  night, 
which  is  to  say  Sunday  morning,  after  the  custom  of  a  London 
paper.  This  was  a  great  convenience,  for  immediately  after  the 
paper  was  put  to  bed  the  dawn  would  lower  the  thermometer 
from  96°  to  almost  84°  for  half  an  hour,  and  in  that  chill — you 
have  no  idea  how  cold  is  84°  on  the  grass  until  you  begin  to  pray 
for  it — a  very  tired  man  could  set  off  to  sleep  ere  the  heat  roused 
him. 

One  Saturday  night  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  put  the  paper 
to  bed  alone.  A  king  or  courtier  or  a  courtesan  or  a  community 
was  going  to  die  or  get  a  new  constitution,  or  do  something  that 
was  important  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  the  paper  was 
to  be  held  open  till  the  latest  possible  minute  in  order  to  catch 
the  telegram.  It  was  a  pitchy  black  night,  as  stifling  as  a  June 
night  can  be,  and  the  Ioo9  the  red-hot  wind  from  the  westward, 
was  booming  among  the  tinder-dry  trees  and  pretending  that  the 
rain  was  on  its  heels.  Now  and  again  a  spot  of  almost  boiling 
water  would  fall  on  the  dust  with  the  flop  of  a  frog,  but  all  our 
weary  world  knew  that  was  only  pretense.  It  was  a  shade  cooler 
in  the  press-room  than  the  office,  so  I  sat  there  while  the  type 
clicked  and  clicked,  and  the  night-jars  hooted  at  the  windows, 
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and  the  all  but  naked  compositors  wiped  the  sweat  from  their 
foreheads  and  called  for  water.  The  thing  that  was  keeping  us 
back,  whatever  it  was,  would  not  come  off,  though  the  loo  dropped 
and  the  last  type  was  set,  and  the  whole  round  earth  stood  still 
in  the  choking  heat,  with  its  finger  on  its  lip,  to  await  the  event. 
I  drowsed,  and  wondered  whether  the  telegraph  was  a  blessing, 
and  whether  this  dying  man  or  struggling  people  was  aware  of 
the  inconvenience  the  delay  was  causing.  There  was  no  special 
reason  beyond  the  heat  and  worry  to  make  tension,  but  as  the 
clock  hands  crept  up  to  three  o'clock  and  the  machines  spun 
their  flywheels  two  and  three  times  to  see  that  all  was  in  order, 
before  I  said  the  word  that  would  set  them  off,  I  could  have 
shrieked  aloud. 

Then  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  wheels  shivered  the  quiet  into 
little  bits.  I  rose  to  go  away,  but  two  men  in  white  clothes  stood 
in  front  of  me.  The  first  one  said:  "It's  him!"  The  second 
said :  "So  it  is!"  And  they  both  laughed  ajmost  as  loudly  as  the 
machinery  roared,  and  mopped  their  foreheads.  "We  see  there  was 
a  light  burning  across  the  road  and  we  were  sleeping  in  that 
ditch  there  for  coolness,  and  I  said  to  my  friend  here:  'The  office 
is  open.  Let's  come  along  and  speak  to  him  as  turned  us  back 
from  the  Degumber  State/  "  said  the  smaller  of  the  two.  He  was 
the  man  I  had  met  in  the  Mhow  train,  and  his  fellow  was  the  red- 
bearded  man  of  Marwar  Junction.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
eyebrows  of  the  one  or  the  beard  of  the  other. 

I  was  not  pleased,  because  I  wished  to  go  to  sleep,  not  to 
squabble  with  loafers.  "What  do  you  want?"  I  asked. 

"Half  an  hour's  talk  with  you  cool  and  comfortable,  in  the 
office,"  said  the  red-bearded  man.  "We'd  like  some  drink — the 
contrack  doesn't  begin  yet,  Peachey,  so  you  needn't  look — but 
what  we  really  want  is  advice.  We  don't  want  money.  We  ask 
you  as  a  favor,  because  you  did  us  a  bad  turn  about  Degumber." 

I  led  from  the  press-room  to  the  stifling  office  with  the  maps 
on  the  walls,  and  the  red-haired  man  rubbed  his  hands.  "That's 
something  like,"  said  he.  "This  was  the  proper  shop  to  come 
to.  Now,  sir,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Brother  Peachey  Carnehan, 
that's  him,  and  Brother  Daniel  Dravot,  that  is  me,  and  the  less 
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said  about  our  professions  the  better,  for  we  have  been  most 
things  in  our  time.  Soldier,  sailor,  compositor,  photographer, 
proofreader,  street  preacher,  and  correspondents  of  the  Back 
woodsman,  when  we  thought  the  paper  wanted  one.  Carnehan  is 
sober,  and  so  am  I.  Look  at  us  first  and  see  that's  sure.  It  will 
save  you  cutting  into  my  talk.  We'll  take  one  of  your  cigars 
apiece,  and  you  shall  see  us  light  it." 

I  watched  the  test.  The  men  were  absolutely  sober,  so  I  gave 
them  each  a  tepid  peg. 

"Well  and  good,"  said  Carnehan  of  the  eyebrows,  wiping  the 
froth  from  his  mustache.  "Let  me  talk  now,  Dan.  We  have 
been  all  over  India,  mostly  on  foot.  We  have  been  boiler-fitters, 
engine-drivers,  petty  contractors,  and  all  that,  and  we  have  de 
cided  that  India  isn't  big  enough  for  such  as  us." 

They  certainly  were  too  big  for  the  office.  Dravot's  beard 
seemed  to  fill  half  the  room  and  Carnehan's  shoulders  the  other 
half,  as  they  sat  on  the  big  table.  Carnehan  continued:  "The 
country  isn't  half  worked  out  because  they  that  governs  it  won't 
let  you  touch  it.  They  spend  all  their  blessed  time  in  governing 
it,  and  you  can't  lift  a  spade,  nor  chip  a  rock,  nor  look  for  oil, 
nor  anything  like  that  without  all  the  Government  saying: 
'  Leave  it  alone  and  let  us  govern/  Therefore,  such  as  it  is,  we 
will  let  it  alone,  and  go  away  to  some  other  place  where  a  man 
isn't  crowded  and  can  come  to  his  own.  We  are  not  little  men, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  we  are  afraid  of  except  drink,  and  we 
have  signed  a  contrack  on  that.  Therefore  we  are  going  away 
to  be  kings." 

"Kings  in  our  own  right,"  muttered  Dravot. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said.  "You've  been  tramping  in  the  sun, 
and  it's  a  very  warm  night,  and  hadn't  you  better  sleep  over  the 
notion?  Come  tomorrow." 

"Neither  drunk  nor  sunstruck,"  said  Dravot.  "We  have  slept 
over  the  notion  half  a  year,  and  require  to  see  books  and  atlases, 
and  we  have  decided  that  there  is  only  one  place  now  in  the 
world  that  two  strong  men  can  Sar-a-Ww&.  They  call  it  Kafiris- 
tan.  By  my  reckoning  it's  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  Afghanis 
tan,  not  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  Peshawar.  They 
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have  two-and-thirty  heathen  idols  there,  and  we'll  be  the  thirty- 
third.  It's  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  women  of  those 
parts  are  very  beautiful/' 

"But  that  is  provided  against  in  the  contract:/'  said  Carnehan. 
"Neither  women  nor  liquor,  Daniel." 

"And  that's  all  we  know,  except  that  no  one  has  gone  there 
and  they  fight,  and  in  any  place  where  they  fight  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  drill  men  can  always  be  a  king.  We  shall  go  to 
those  parts  and  say  to  any  king  we  find :  'D'you  want  to  vanquish 
your  foes?'  and  we  will  show  him  how  to  drill  men;  for  that  we 
know  better  than  anything  else.  Then  we  will  subvert  that  king 
and  seize  his  throne  and  establish  a  dy-nasty." 

"You'll  be  cut  to  pieces  before  you're  fifty  miles  across  the 
border/'  I  said.  "You  have  to  travel  through  Afghanistan  to 
get  to  that  country.  It's  one  mass  of  mountains  and  peaks  and 
glaciers,  and  no  Englishman  has  been  through  it.  The  people 
are  utter  brutes,  and  even  if  you  reached  them  you  couldn't  do 
anything."  \ 

"That's  more  like,"  said  Carnehan.  "If  you  could  think  us  a 
little  more  mad  we  would  be  more  pleased.  We  have  come  to 
you  to  know  about  this  country,  to  read  a  book  about  it,  and  to 
be  shown  maps.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  that  we  are  fools  and 
to  show  us  your  books." 

He  turned  to  the  bookcases. 

"Are  you  at  all  in  earnest?"  I  said. 

"A  little/'  said  Dravot  sweetly.  "As  big  a  map  as  you  have 
got,  even  if  it's  all  blank  where  Kafiristan  is,  and  any  books 
you've  got.  We  can  read,  though  we  aren't  very  educated." 

I  uncased  the  big  thirty-two-miles-to-the-inch  map  of  India, 
and  two  smaller  Frontier  maps,  hauled  down  volume  Inf-Kan 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  the  men  consulted  them. 

"See  here!"  said  Dravot,  his  thumb  on  the  map.  "Up  to 
Jagdallak,  Peachey  and  me  know  the  road.  We  was  there  with 
Roberts's  Army.  We'll  have  to  turn  off  to  the  right  at  Jagdallak 
through  Laghmann  territory.  Then  we  get  among  the  hills — 
fourteen  thousand  feet — fifteen  thousand — it  will  be  cold  work 
there,  but  it  don't  look  very  far  on  the  map." 
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I  handed  him  Wood  on  the  Sources  of  the  Oxus.  Carnehan  was 
deep  in  the  Encyclopedia. 

"They're  a  mixed  lot,"  said  Dravot  reflectively;  "and  it  won't 
help  us  to  know  the  names  of  their  ,tribes.  The  more  tribes  the 
more  they'll  fight,  and  the  better  for  us.  From  Jagdallak  to 
Ashang.  H'mm!" 

"  But  all  the  information  about  the  country  is  as  sketchy  and 
inaccurate  as  can  be/'  I  protested.  "No  one  knows  anything 
about  it  really.  Here's  the  file  of  the  United  Services'  Institute. 
Read  what  Bellew  says." 

"Blow  Bellew!"  said  Carnehan.  "Dan,  they're  an  all-fired  lot 
of  heathens,  but  this  book  here  says  they  think  they're  related  to 
us  English." 

I  smoked  while  the  jnen  pored  over  Raverty,  Wood,  the  maps 
and  the  Encyclopedia. 

"There  is  no  use  your  waiting,"  said  Dravot  politely.  "It's 
about  four  o'clock  now.  We'll  go  before  six  o'clock  if  you 
want  to  sleep,  and  we  won't  steal  any  of  the  papers.  Don't 
you  sit  up.  We're  two  harmless  lunatics,  and  if  you  come 
tomorrow  evening  down  to  the  Serai  we'll  say  good-by  to 
you." 

"You  are  two  fools."  I  answered.  "You'll  be  turned  back  at 
the  frontier  or  cut  up  the  minute  you  set  foot  in  Afghanistan. 
Do  you  want  any  money  or  a  recommendation  down-country? 
I  can  help  you  to  the  chance  of  work  next  week." 

"Next  week  we  shall  be  hard  at  work  ourselves,  thank  you," 
said  Dravot.  "It  isn't  so  easy  being  a  king  as  it  looks.  When 
we've  got  our  kingdom  in  going  order  we'll  let  you  know,  and 
you  can  come  up  and  help  us  to  govern  it." 

"Would  two  lunatics  make  a  contrack  like  that?"  said  Carne 
han,  with  subdued  pride,  showing  me  a  greasy  half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  on  which  was  written  the  following.  I  copied  it,  then  and 
there,  as  a  curiosity: 

This  Contract  between  me  and  you  persuing  witnesseth  in  the  name  of  God 
•— Amen  and  so  forth. 

(One)  That  me  and  you  will  settle  this  matter  together:  i.e.,  to  be 

Kings  of  Kafiristan. 
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(Two)          That  you  and  me  will  not,  while  this  matter  is  being  settled,  look 
at  any  liquor,  nor  any  woman  black,  white  or  brown,  so  as 
to  get  mixed  up  with  one  or  the  other  harmful. 
(Three)       That  we  conduct  ourselves  with  dignity  and  discretion,  and  if 

one  of  us  gets  into  trouble  the  other  will  stay  by  him. 
Signed  by  you  and  me  this  day. 

Peachey  Taliaferro  Carnehan. 

Daniel  Dravot. 

Both  Gentlemen  at  Large. 

"There  was  no  need  for  the  last  article/'  said  Carnehan, 
blushing  modestly;  "but  it  looks  regular.  Now  you  know  the 
sort  of  men  that  loafers  are — we  are  loafers,  Dan,  until  we  get 
out  of  India — and  do  you  think  that  we  would  sign  a  contrack 
like  that  unless  we  was  in  earnest  ?  We  have  kept  away  from  the 
two  things  that  make  life  worth  having." 

"You  won't  enjoy  your  lives  much  longer  if  you  are  going  to 
try  this  idiotic  adventure.  Don't  set  the  office  on  fire,"  I  said, 
"and  go  away  before  nine  o'clock." 

I  left  them  still  poring  over  the  maps  and  making  notes  on  the 
back  of  the  "contrack."  "Be  sure  to  come  down  to  the  Serai 
tomorrow,"  were  their  parting  words. 

The  Kumharsen  Serai  is  the  great  four-square  sink  of  human 
ity  where  the  strings  of  camels  and  horses  from  the  North  load 
and  unload.  All  the  nationalities  of  Central  Asia  may  be  found 
there,  and  most  of  the  folk  of  India  proper.  Balkh  and  Bokhara 
there  meet  Bengal  and  Bombay,  and  try  to  draw  eye-teeth.  You 
can  buy  ponies,  turquoises,  Persian  pussy-cats,  saddle-bags,  fat- 
tailed  sheep  and  musk  in  the  Kumharsen  Serai,  and  get  many 
strange  things  for  nothing.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  there 
to  see  whether  my  friends  intended  to  keep  their  word  or  were 
lying  about  drunk. 

A  priest  attired  in  fragments  of  ribbons  and  rags  stalked  up 
to  me,  gravely  twisting  a  child's  paper  whirligig.  Behind  him 
was  his  servant  bending  under  the  load  of  a  crate  of  mud  toys. 
The  two  were  loading  up  two  camels,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Serai  watched  them  with  shrieks  of  laughter. 

"The  priest  is  mad,"  said  a  horse-dealer  to  me.  "He  is  going 
up  to  Kabul  to  sell  toys  to  the  Amir.  He  will  either  be  raised  to 
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honor  or  have  his  head  cut  off.    He  came  in  here  this  morning 
and  has  been  behaving  madly  ever  since." 

"The  witless  are  under  the  protection  of  God/'  stammered  a 
flat-cheeked   Usbeg  in   broken   Hindi.     "They    foretell    future 


events/3 


"Would  they  could  have  foretold  that  my  caravan  would  have 
been  cut  up  by  the  Shinwaris  almost  within  shadow  of  the  Pass!" 
grunted  the  Eusufzai  agent  of  a  Rajputana  trading-house  whose 
goods  had  been  feloniously  diverted  into  the  hands  of  other  rob 
bers  just  across  the  border,  and  whose  misfortunes  were  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  bazaar.  "Ohe,  priest,  whence  come  you  and 
whither  do  you  go?" 

"From  Roum  have  I  come,"  shouted  the  priest,  waving  his 
whirligig;  "from  Roum,  blown  by  the  breath  of  a  hundred  devils 
across  the  sea!  0  thieves,  robbers,  liars,  the  blessing  of  Pir  Khan 
on  pigs,  dogs  and  perjurers!  Who  will  take  the  Protected  of  God 
to  the  north  to  sell  charms  that  are  never  still  to  the  Amir?  The 
camels  shall  not  gall,  the  sons  shall  not  fall  sick,  and  the  wives 
shall  remain  faithful  while  they  are  away,  of  the  men  who  give 
me  place  in  their  caravan.  Who  will  assist  me  to  slipper  the  King 
of  the  Roos  with  a  golden  slipper  with  a  silver  heel?  The  protec 
tion  of  Pir  Khan  be  upon  his  labors!"  He  spread  out  the  skirts 
of  his  gabardine  and  pirouetted  between  the  lines  of  tethered 
horses. 

"There  starts  a  caravan  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul  in  twenty 
days,  Huzrut,".  said  the  Eusufzai  trader.  "My  camels  go  there 
with.  Do  thou  also  go  and  bring  us  good-luck." 

"I  will  go  even  now!"  shouted  the  priest.  "I  will  depart  upon 
my  winged  camels,  and  be  at  Peshawar  in  a  day!  Ho!  Hazar 
Mir  Khan,"  he  yelled  to  his  servant,  "drive  out  the  camels,  but 
let  me  first  mount  my  own." 

He  leaped  on  the  back  of  his  beast  as  it  knelt,  and,  turning 
round  to  me,  cried:  "Come  thou  also,  Sahib,  a  little  along  the 
road,  and  I  will  sell  thee  a  charm — an  amulet  that  shall  make 
thee  King  of  Kafiristan." 

Then  the  light  broke  upon  me,  and  I  followed  the  two  camels 
out  of  the  Serai  till  we  reached  open  road  and  the  priest  halted. 
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"What  d'you  think  o'  that?"  said  he  in  English.*  "Carnehan 
can't  talk  their  patter,  so  I've  made  him  my  servant.  He  makes 
a  handsome  servant*  'Tisn't  for  nothing  that  I've  been  knocking 
about  the  country  for  fourteen  years.  Didn't  I  do  that  talk 
neat?  We'll  hitch  on  to  a  caravan  at  Peshawar  till  we  get  to 
Jagdallak,  and  then  we'll  see  if  we  can  get  donkeys  for  our 
camels,  and  strike  into  Kafiristan.  Whirligigs  for  the  Amir,  0 
Lor'!  Put  your  hand  under  the  camel-bags  and  tell  me  what  you 
feel" 

I  felt  the  butt  of  a  Martini,  and  another  and  another. 

"Twenty  of  'em,"  said  Dravot  placidly.  "Twenty  of  'em,  and 
ammunition  to  correspond,  under  the  whirligigs  and  the  mud 
dolls." 

"Heaven  help  you  if  you  are  caught  with  those  things!"  I 
said.  "A  Martini  is  worth  her  weight  in  silver  among  the 
Pathans." 

"Fifteen  hundred  rupees  of  capital — every  rupee  we  could  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal — are  invested  on  these  two  camels,"  said  Dravot. 
"We  won't  get  caught.  We're  going  through  the  Khaiber  with  a 
regular  caravan.  Who'd  touch  a  poor  mad  priest?" 

"Have  you  got  everything  you  want?"  I  asked,  overcome  with 
astonishment. 

"Not  yet,  but  we  shall  soon.  Give  us  a  memento  of  your 
kindness,  Brother.  You  did  me  a  service  yesterday,  and  that 
time  in  Marwar.  Half  my  kingdom  shall  you  have,  as  the  saying 
is."  I  slipped  a  small  charm  compass  from  my  watch-chain  and 
handed  it  up  to  the  priest. 

"Good-by,"  said  Dravot,  giving  me  his  hand  cautiously.  "It's 
the  last  time  we'll  shake  hands  with  an  Englishman  these  many 
days.  Shake  hands  with  him,  Carnehan,"  he  cried,  as  the  second 
camel  passed  me. 

Carnehan  leaned  down  and  shook  hands.  Then  the  camels 
passed  away  along  the  dusty  road,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  wonder. 
My  eye  could  detect  no  failure  in  the  disguises.  The  scene  in  the 
Serai  attested  that  they  were  complete  to  the  native  mind. 
There  was  just  the  chance,  therefore,  that  Carnehan' and  Dravot 
would  be  able  to  wander  through  Afghanistan  without  detec- 
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tion*  But,  beyond,  they  would  find  death,  certain  and  awful 
death. 

Ten  days  later  a  native  friend  of  mine,  giving  me  the  news  of 
the  day  from  Peshawar,  wound  up  his  letter  with:  "There  has 
been  much  laughter  here  on  account  of  a  certain  mad  priest  who 
is  going  in  his  estimation  to  sell  petty  gauds  and  insignificant 
trinkets  which  he  ascribes  as  great  charms  to  H.  H.  the  Amir  of 
Bokhara.  He  passed  through  Peshawar  and  associated  himself 
to  the  Second  Summer  caravan  that  goes  to  Kabul.  The  mer 
chants  are  pleased  because  through  superstition  they  imagine 
that  such  mad  fellows  bring  good  fortune." 

The  two,  then,  were  beyond  the  border.  I  would  have  prayed 
for  them,  but  that  night  a  real  king  died  in  Europe,  and  de 
manded  an  obituary  notice. 

The  wheel  of  the  world  swings  through  the  same  phases  again 
and  again.  Summer  passed  and  winter  thereafter,  and  came  and 
passed  again.  The  daily  paper  continued  and  I  with  it,  and  upon 
the  third  summer  there  fell  a  hot  night,  a  night-issue,  and  a 
strained  waiting  for  something  to  be  telegraphed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  exactly  as  had  happened  before.  A  few  great 
men  had  died  in  the  past  two  years,  the  machines  worked  with 
more  clatter  and  some  of  the  trees  in  the  office  garden  were  a  few 
feet  taller.  But  that  was  all  the  difference. 

I  passed  over  to  the  press-room,  and  went  through  just  such 
a  scene  as  I  have  already  described.  The  nervous  tension  was 
stronger  than  it  had  been  'two  years  before  and  I  felt  the  heat 
more  acutely.  At  three  o'clock  I  cried  "Print  off,"  and  turned 
to  go,  when  there  crept  to  my  chair  what  was  left  of  a  man.  He 
was  bent  into  a  circle,  his  head  was  sunk  between  his  shoulders, 
and  he  moved  his  feet  one  over  the  other  like  a  bear.  I  could 
hardly  see  whether  he  walked  or  crawled — this  rag-wrapped, 
whining  cripple  who  addressed  me  by  name,  crying  that  he  was 
come  back.  "Can  you  give  me  a  drink?"  he  whimpered.  "For 
the  Lord's  sake,  give  me  a  drink!" 

I  went  baick  to  the  office,  the  man  following  with  groans  of 
pain,  and  I  turned  up  the  lamp. 
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"Don't  you  know  me?"  he  gasped,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and 
he  turned  his  drawn  face,  surmounted  by  a  shock  of  gray  hair,  to 
the  light.  • 

I  looked  at  him  intently.  Once  before  had  I  seen  eyebrows 
that  met  over  the  nose  in  an  inch-broad  black  band,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  where. 

"I  don't  know  you/'  I  said,  handing  him  the  whisky.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

He  took  a  gulp  of  the  spirit  raw,  and  shivered  in  spite  of  the 
suffocating  heat. 

"I've  come  back,"  he  repeated;  "and  I  was  the  King  of 
Kafiristan — me  and  Dravot — crowned  kings  we  was!  In  this 
office  we  settled  it— you  setting  there  and  giving  us  the  books. 
I  am  Peachey — Peachey  Taliaferro  Carnehan,  and  you've  been 
setting  here  ever  since — 0  Lord!" 

I  was  more  than  a  little  astonished  and  expressed  my  feelings 
accordingly. 

"It's  true,"  said  Carnehan,  with  a  dry  cackle,  nursing  his 
feet,  which  were  wrapped  in  rags.  "True  as  gospel,  kings  we 
were,' with  crowns  upon  our  heads — me  and  Dravot — poor  Dan 
— oh,  poor,  poor  Dan,  that  would  never  take  advice,  not  though 
I  begged  of  him!" 

"Take  the  whisky,"  I  said,  "and  take  your  own  time.  Tell  me 
all  you  can  recollect  of  everything  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
got  across  the  border  on  your  camels,  Dravot  dressed  as  a  mad 
priest,  and  you  his  servant.  Do  you  remember  that?" 

"I  ain't  mad — yet,  but  I  shall  be  that  way  soon.  Of  course  I 
remember.  Keep  looking  at  me,  or  maybe  my  words  will  go  all 
to  pieces.  Keep  looking  at  me  in  my  eyes  and  don't  say  any 
thing." 

I  leaned  forward  and  looked  into  his  face  as  steadily  as,  I 
could.  He  dropped  one  hand  upon  the  table  and  I  grasped  it  by 
the  wrist.  It  was  twisted  like  a  bird's  claw,  and  upon  the  back 
was  a  ragged,  red,  diamond-shaped  scar. 

"No,  don't  look  there.  Look  at  me,"  said  Carnehan.  "That 
comes  afterwards,  but  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't  distrack  me.  We 
left  with  that  caravan,  me  and  Dravot  playing  all  sorts  of  antics 
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to  amuse  the  people  we  were  with.  Dravot  used  to  make  us 
laugh  in  the  evening  when  ail  the  people  was  cooking  their  din 
ners — cooking  their  dinners,  and  .  .  .  what  did  they  do  then? 
They  lit  little  fires  with  sparks  that  went  into  Dravot's  beard, 
and  we  all  laughed— fit  to  die.  Little  red  fires  they  was,  going 
into  Dravot's  big  red  beard — so  funny."  His  eyes  left  mine  and 
he  smiled  foolishly. 

"You  went  as  far  as  Jagdallak  with  that  caravan,"  I  said  at 
a  venture,  "after  you  had  lit  those  fires.  To  Jagdallak,  where 
you  turned  off  to  try  to  get  into  Kafiristan." 

"No,  we  didn't  neither.  What  are  you  talking  about?  We 
turned  off  before  Jagdallak,  because  we  heard  the  roads  was 
good.  But  they  wasn't  good  enough  for  our  two  camels — mine 
and  Dravot's.  When  we  left  the  caravan  Dravot  took  off  all  his 
clothes  and  mine  too,  and  said  we  would  be  heathen,  because  the 
Kafirs  didn't  allow  Mohammedans  to  talk  to  them.  So  we 
dressed  betwixt  and  between,  and  such  a  sight  as  Daniel  Dravot 
I  never  saw  yet  nor  expect  to  see  again.  He  burned  half  his 
beard,  and  slung  a  sheepskin  over  his  shoulder,  and  shaved  his 
head  into  patterns.  He  shaved  mine,  too,  and  made  me 'wear 
outrageous  things  to  look  like  a  heathen.  That  was  in  a  most 
mountainous  country,  and  our  camels  couldn't  go  along  any 
more  because  of  the  mountains.  They  were  tall  and  black,  and 
coming  home  I  saw  them  fight  like  wild  goats — there  are  lots  of 
goats  in  Kafiristan.  And  these  mountains,  they  never  keep  still, 
no  more  than  the  goats.  Always  fighting  they  are,  and  don't  let 
you  sleep  at  night." 

"Take  some  more  whisky,"  I  said  very  slowly.  "What  did 
you  and  Daniel  Dravot  do  when  the  camels  could  go  no  farther 
because  of  the  rough  roads  that  led  into  Kafiristan?" 

"What  did  which  do?  There  was  a  party  called  Peachey 
Taliaferro  Carnehan  that  was  with  Dravot.  Shall  I  tell  you 
about  him?  He  died  out  there  in  the  cold.  Slap  from  the  bridge 
fell  old  Peachey,  turning  and  twisting  in  the  air  like  a  penny 
whirligig  that  you  can  sell  to  the  Amir. — No;  they  was  two  for 
three  ha'pence,  those  whirligigs,  or  I  am  much  mistaken  and 
woeful  sore.  And  then  these  camels  were  no  use,  and  Peachey 
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said  to  Dravot:  'For  the  Lord's  sake,  let's  get  out  of  this  before 
our  heads  are  chopped  off/  and  with  that  they  killed  the  camels 
all  among  the  mountains,  not  having  anything  in  particular  to 
eat,  but  first  they  took  off  the  boxes  with  the  guns  and  the  am 
munition,  till  two  men  came  along  driving  four  mules.  Dravot 
up  and  dances  in  front  of  them,  singing:  'Sell  me  four  mules.3 
Says  the  first  man:  'If  you  are  rich  enough  to  buy  you  are  rich 
enough  to  rob';  but  before  ever  he  could  put  his  hand  to  his 
knife  Dravot  breaks  his  neck  over  his  knee,  and  the  other  party 
runs  away.  So  Carnehan  loaded  the  mules  with  the  rifles  that 
was  taken  off  the  camels,  and  together  we  starts  forward  into 
those  bitter  cold  mountainous  parts,  and  never  a  road  broader 
than  the  back  of  your  hand." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  I  asked  him  if  he  could  remem 
ber  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he  had  journeyed. 

"I  am  telling  you  as  straight  as  I  can,  but  my  head  isn't  as 
good  as  it  might  be.  They  drove  nails  through  it  to  make  me 
hear  better  how  Dravot  died.  The  country  was  mountainous 
and  the  mules  were  most  contrary,  and  the  inhabitants  was  dis 
persed  and  solitary.  They  went  up  and  up,  and  down  and  down, 
and  that  other  party,  Carnehan,  was  imploring  of  Dravot  not  to 
sing  and  whistle  so  loud,  for  fear  of  bringing  down  the  tremenjus 
avalanches.  But  Dravot  says  that  if  a  king  couldn't  sing  it 
wasn't  worth  being  king,  and  whacked  the  mules  over  the  rump, 
and  never  took  no  heed  for  ten  cold  days.  We  came  to  a  big 
.  level  valley  all  among  the  mountains,  and  the  mules  were  near 
dead,  so  we  killed  them,  not  having  anything  in  special  for  them 
or  us  to  eat.  We  sat  upon  the  boxes,  and  played  odd  and  even 
with  the  cartridges  that  was  jolted  out. 

"Then  ten  men  with  bows  and  arrows  ran  down  that  valley 
chasing  twenty  men  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  row  was 
tremenjus.  They  was  fair  men — fairer  than  you  or  me — with 
yellow  hair  and  remarkable  well  built.  Says  Dravot,  unpacking 
the  guns:  'This  is  the  beginning  of  the  business.  We'll  fight  for 
the  ten  men/  and  with  that  he  fires  two  rifles  at  the  twenty  men, 
and  drops  one  of  them  at  two  hundred  yards  from  the  rock 
where  we  was  sitting.  The  other  men  began  to  run,  but  Carne- 
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han  and  Dravot  sits  on  the  boxes  picking  them  off  at  all  ranges, 
up  and  down  the  valley.  Then  we  goes  up  to  the  ten  men  that 
had  run  across  the  snow,  too,  and  they  fires  a  footy  little  arrow 
at  us.  Dravot  he  shoots  above  their  heads  and  they  all  falls  down 
flat.  Then  he  walks  over  them  and  kicks  them,  and  then  he 
lifts  them  up  and  shakes  hands  all  around  to  make  them  friendly 
like.  He  calls  them  and  gives  them  the  boxes  to  carry,  and 
waves  his  hand  for  all  the  world  as  though  he  was  king  already. 
They  take  the  boxes  and  him  across  the  valley  and  up  the  hill 
into  a  pine  wood  on  the  top,  where  there  was  half  a  dozen  big 
stone  idols.  Dravot  he  goes  to  the  biggest — a  fellow  they  call 
Imbra — and  lays  a  rifle  and  a  cartridge  at  his  feet,  rubbing  his 
nose  respectful  with  his  own  nose,  patting  him  on  the  head,  and 
saluting  in  front  of  it.  He  turns  round  to  the  men  and  nods  his 
head,  and  says  ' That's  all  right.  I'm  in  the  know,  too,  and  all 
these  old  jim-jams  are  my  friends/  Then  he  opens  his  mouth 
and  points  down  it,  and  when  the  first  man  brings  him  food,  he 
says — 'No';  and  when  the  second  man  brings  him  food,  he  says 
— 'No';  but  when  one  of  the  old  priests  and  the  boss  of  the 
village  brings  him  food,  he  says — 'Yes/  very  haughty,  and  eats 
it  slow.  That  was  how  we  came  to  our  first  village,  without  any 
trouble,  just  as  though  we  had  tumbled  from  the  skies.  But  we 
tumbled  from  one  of  those  damned  rope-bridges,  you  see,  and 
you  couldn't  expect  a  man  to  laugh  much  after  that." 

"Take  some  more  whisky  and  go  on,"  I  said.  "That  was  the 
first  village  you  came  into.  How  did  you  get  to  be  king?" 

"I  wasn't  king,"  said  Carnehan.  "Dravot  he  was  the  king, 
and  a  handsome  man  he  looked  with  the  gold  crown  on  his  head 
and  all.  Him  and  the  other  party  stayed  in  that  village,  and 
every  morning  Dravot  sat  by  the  side  of  old  Imbra,  and  the  people 
came  and  worshiped.  That  was  Dravot's  order.  Then  a  lot  of 
men  came  into  the  valley,  and  Carnehan  and  Dravot  picks  them 
off"  with  the  rifles  before  they  knew  where  they  was,  and  runs 
down  into  the  valley  and  up  again  the  other  side,  and  finds 
another  village,  same  as  the  first  one,  and  the  people  all  falls 
down  .flat  on  their  faces,  and  Dravot  says,  'Now  what  is  the 
trouble  between  you  two  villages?"  and  the  people  points  to  a 
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woman,  as  fair  as  you  or  me,  that  was  carried  off,  and  Dravot 
takes  her  back  to  the  first  village  and  counts  up  the  dead — 
eight  there  was.  For  each  dead  man  Dravot  pours  a  little  milk 
on  the  ground  and  waves  his  arms  like  a  whirligig  and  ' That's 
all  right/  says  he.  Then  he  and  Carnehan  takes  the  big  boss  of 
each  village  by  the  arm  and  walks  them  down  into  the  valley, 
and  shows  them  how  to  scratch  a  line  with  a  spear  right  down 
the  valley,  and  gives  each  a  sod  of  turf  from  both  sides  o'  the 
line.  Then  all  the  people  comes  down  and  shouts  like  the  devil 
and  all,  and  Dravot  says,  *  Go  and  dig  the  land,  and  be  fruitful  and 
multiply/  which  they  did,  though  they  didn't  understand.  Then 
we  asks  the  names  of  things  in  their  lingo — bread  and  water  and 
fire  and  idols  and  such,  and  Dravot  leads  the  priest  of  each 
village  up  to  the  idol,  and  says  he  must  sit  there  and  judge  the 
people,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  he  is  to  be  shot. 

"Next  week  they  was  all  turning  up  the  land  in  the  valley  as 
quiet  as  bees  and  much  prettier,  and  the  priests  heard  all  the 
complaints  and  told  Dravot  in  dumb  show  what  it  was  about. 
'That's  just  the  beginning/  says  Dravot.  'They  think  we're 
gods.'  He  and  Carnehan  picks  out  twenty  good  men  and  shows 
them  how  to  click  off  a  rifle  and  form  fours,  and  advance  in  line, 
and  they  was  very  pleased  to  do  so,  and  clever  to  see  the  hang 
of  it.  Then  he  takes  out  his  pipe  and  his  baccy-pouch  and  leaves 
one  at  one  village  and  one  at  the  other,  and  off  we  two  goes  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  next  valley.  That  was  all  rock, 
and  there  was  a  little  village  there,  and  Carnehan  says, — 'Send 
'em  to  the  old  valley  to  plant/  and  takes  'em  there  and  gives  *em 
some  land  that  wasn't  took  before.  They  were  a  poor  lot,  and 
we  blooded  'em  with  a  kid  before  letting  'em  into  the  new  king 
dom.  That  was  to  impress  the  people,  and  then  they  settled 
down  quiet,  and  Carnehan  went  back  to  Dravot,  who  had  got 
into  another  valley  all  snow  and  ice  and  most  mountainous. 
There  was  no  people  there  and  the  army  got  afraid,  so  Dravot 
shoots  one  of  them,  and  goes  on  till  he  finds  some  people  in  a 
village,  and  the  army  explains  that  unless  the  people  wants  to 
be  killed  they  had  better  not  shoot  their  little  matchlocks;  for 
they  had  matchlocks.  We  makes  friends  with  the  priest  and  I 
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stays  there  alone  with  two  of  the  army,  teaching  the  men  how  to 
drill,  and  a  thundering  big  chief  comes  across  the  snow  with 
kettle-drums  and  horns  twanging,  because  he  heard  there  was  a 
new  god  kicking  about.  Carnehan  sights  for  the  brown  of  the 
men  half  a  mile  across  the  snow  and  wings  one  of  them.  Then 
he  sends  a  message  to  the  chief  that,  unless  he  wished  to  be 
killed,  he  must  come  and  shake  hands  with  me  and  leave  his 
arms  behind.  The  chief  comes  alone  first,  and  Carnehan  shakes 
hands  with  him  and  whirls  his  arms  about  same  as  Dravot  used, 
and  very  much  surprised  that  chief  was,  and  strokes  my  eye 
brows.  Then  Carnehan  goes  alone  to  the  chief  and  asks  him  'in 
dumb  show  if  he  had  an  enemy  he  hated.  "I  have/  said  the 
chief.  So  Carnehan  weeds  out  the  pick  of  his  men,  and  sets  the 
two  of  the  army  to  show  them  drill  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
the  men  can  maneuver  about  as  well  as  volunteers.  So  he 
marches  with  the  chief  to  a  great  big  plain  on  the  top  of  a  moun 
tain,  and  the  chiefs  men  rushes  into  a  village  and  takes  it;  we 
three  Martinis  firing  into  the  brown  of  the  enemy.  So  we  took 
that  village  too,  and  I  gives  the  chief  a  rag  from  my  coat,  and 
says,  'Occupy  till  I  come,'  which  was  Scriptural  By  way  of  a 
reminder,  when  me  and  the  army  was  eighteen  hundred  yards 
away,  I  drops  a  bullet  near  him  standing  on  the  snow,  and  all 
the  people  falls  flat  on  their  faces.  Then  I  sends  a  letter  to 
Dravot,  wherever  he  be  by  land  or  by  sea." 

At  the  risk  of  throwing  the  creature  out  of  train  I  interrupted, 
"How  could  you  write  a  letter  up  yonder?" 

"The  letter?  Oh!  The  letter!  Keep  looking  at  me  between 
the  eyes,  please.  It  was  a  string-talk  letter,  that  we'd  learned 
the  way  of  it  from  a  blind  beggar  in  the  Punjab." 

I  remembered  that  there  had  once  come  to  the  office  a  blind 
man  with  a  knotted  twig  and  a  piece  of  string  which  he  wound 
round  the  twig  according  to  some  cipher  of  his  own.  He  could, 
after  the  lapse  of  days  or  hours,  repeat  the  sentence  which  he 
had  reeled  up.  He  had  reduced  the  alphabet  to  eleven  primitive 
sounds;  and  tried  to  teach  me  his  method,  but  failed. 

"I  sent  that  letter  to  Dravot,"  said  Carnehan;  "and  told  him 
to  come  back  because  this  kingdom  was  growing  too  big  for  me 
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to  handle,  and  then  I  struck  for  the  first  valley,  to  see  how  the 
priests  were  working.  They  called  the  village  we  took  along 
with  the  chief,  Bashkai,  and  the  first  village  we  took  Er-Heb. 
The  priests  at  Er-Heb  was  doing  all  right,  but  they  had  a  lot  of 
pending  cases  about  land  to  show  me,  and  some  men  from  an 
other  village  had  been  firing  arrows  at  night.  I  went  out  and 
looked  for  that  village  and  fired  four  rounds  at  it  from  a  thousand 
yards.  That  used  all  the  cartridges  I  cared  to  spend,  and  I 
waited  for  Dravot,  who  had  been  away  two  or  three  months,  and 
I  kept  my  people  quiet. 

"One  morning  I  heard  the  devil's  own  noise  of  drums  and 
horns,  and  Dan  Dravot  marches  down  the  hill  with  his  army  and 
a  tail  of  hundreds  of  men,  and,  which  was  the  most  amazing — a 
great  gold  crown  on  his  head.  'My  Gord,  Carnehan,'  says  Daniel, 
'this  is  a  tremenjus  business,  and  we've  got  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  it's  worth  having.  I  am  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Queen 
Semiramis,  and  you're  my  younger  brother  and  a  god  too!  It's 
the  biggest  thing  we've  ever  seen.  I've  been  marching  and  fight 
ing  for  six  weeks  with  the  army,  and  every  footy  little  village 
for  fifty  miles  has  come  in  rejoiceful;  and  more  than  that,  I've 
got  the  key  of  the  whole  show,  as  you'll  see,  and  I've  got  a  crown 
for  you!  I  told  'em  to  make  two  of  'em  at  a  place  called  Shu, 
where  the  gold  lies  in  the  rock  like  suet  in  mutton.  Gold  I've 
seen,  and  turquoise  I've  kicked  out  of  the  cliffs,  and  there's 
garnets  in  the  sands  of  the  river,  and  here's  a  chunk  of  amber 
that  a  man  brought  me.  Call  up  all  the  priests  and,  here,  take 
your  crown.' 

"One  of  the  men  opens  a  black  hair  bag  and  I  slips  the  crown 
on.  It  was  too  small  and  too  heavy,  but  I  wore  it  for  the  glory. 
Hammered  gold  it  was — five-pound  weight,  like  a  hoop  of  a 
barrel. 

"  'Peachey,'  says  Dravot,  'we  don't  want  to  fight  no  more. 
The  craft's  the  trick,  so  help  me!'  and  he  brings  forward  that 
same  chief  that  I  left  at  Bashkai — Billy  Fish  we  called  him 
afterwards,  because  he  was  so  like  Billy  Fish  that  drove  the 
big  tank-engine  at  Mach  on  the  Bolan  in  the  old  days.  'Shake 
hands  with  him,'  says  Dravot,  and  I  shook  hands  and  nearly 
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dropped,  for  Billy  Fish  gave  me  the  grip.  I  said  nothing,  but 
tried  him  with  the  fellowcraft  grip.  He  answers  all  right, 
and  I  tried  the  master's  grip,  but  that  was  a  slip.  'A  fellow- 
craft  he  is!'  I  says  to  Dan.  'Does  he  know  the  word?'  'He 
does/  says  Dan,  'and  all  the  priests  know.  It's  a  miracle!  The 
chiefs  and  the  priests  can  work  a  fellowcraft  lodge  in  a  way 
that's  very  like  purs,  and  they've  cut  the  marks  on  the  rocks, 
but  they  don't  know  the  third  degree,  and  they've  come  to 
find  out.  It's  Cord's  truth.  I've  known  these  long  years  that 
the  Afghans  knew  up  to  the  fellowcraft  degree,  but  this  is  a 
miracle.  A  god  and  a  grand-master  of  the  craft  am  I,  and  a 
lodge  in  the  third'  degree  I  will  open,  and  we'll  raise  the  head 
priests  and  the  chiefs  of  the  villages.' 

"  'It's  against  all  the  law,'  I  says,  'holding  a  lodge  without 
warrant  from  any  one;  and  we  never  held  office  in  any  lodge/ 

"  'It's  a  master-stroke  of  policy,'  says  Dravot.  'It  means  run 
ning  the  country  as  easy  as  a  four-wheeled  bogy  on  a  down 
grade.  We  can't  stop  to  inquire  now,  or  they'll  turn  against  us. 
I've  forty  chiefs  at  my  heel,  and  passed  and  raised  according  to 
their  merit  they  shall  be.  Billet  these  men  on  the  villages,  and 
see  that  we  run  up  a  lodge  of  some  kind.  The  temple  of  Imbra 
will  do  for  the  lodge  room.  The  women  must  make  aprons  as 
you  show  them.  I'll  hold  a  levee  of  chiefs  tonight  and  lodge 
tomorrow.' 

"I  was  fair  run  off  my  legs,  but  I  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
see  what  a  pull  this  craft  business  gave  us.  I  showed  the  priests' 
families  how  to  make  aprons  of  the  degrees,  but  for  Dravot's 
apron  the  blue  border  and  marks  was  made  of  turquoise  lumps 
on  white  hide,  not  cloth.  We  took  a  great  square  stone  in  the 
temple  for  the  master's  chair,  and  little  stones  for  the  officers' 
chairs,  and  painted  the  black  pavement  with  white  squares,  and 
did  what  we  could  to  make  things  regular. 

"At  the  levee  which  was  held  that  night  on  the  hillside  with 
big  bonfires,  Dravot  gives  out  that  him  and  me  were  gods  and 
sons  of  Alexander,  and  past  grand-masters  in  the  craft,  and 
was  come  to  make  Kafiristan  a  country  where  every  man  should 
eat  in  peace  and  drink  in  quiet,  and  specially  obey  us.  Then  the 
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chiefs  come  round  to  shake  hands,  and  they  was  so  hairy  and 
white  and  fair  it  was  just  shaking  hands  with  old  friends.  We 
gave  them  names  according  as  they  were  like  men  we  had  known 
in  India — Billy  Fish,  Holly  Dilworth,  Pikky  Kergan  that  was 
bazaar-master  when  I  was  at  Mhow,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

"  The  most  amazing  miracle  was  at  lodge  next  night.  One  of 
the  old  priests  was  watching  us  continuous,  and  I  felt  uneasy, 
for  I  knew  we'd  have  to  fudge  the  ritual,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  the  men  knew.  The  old  priest  was  a  stranger  come  in  from 
beyond  the  village  of  Bashkai.  The  minute  Dravot  puts  on  the 
master's  apron  that  the  girls  had  made  for  him,  the  priest  fetches 
a  whoop  and  a  howl,  and  tries  to  overturn  the  stone  that  Dravot 
was  sitting  on.  'It's  all  up  liow/ I  says.  ' That  comes  of  meddling 
with  the  craft  without  warrant!'  Dravot  never  winked  an  eye, 
not  when  ten  priests  took  and  tilted  over  the  grand-master's 
chair — which  was  to  say  the  stone  of  Imbra.  The  priest  begins 
rubbing  the  bottom  of  it  to  clear  away  the  black  dirt,  and  pres 
ently  he  shows  all  the  other  priests  the  master's  mark,  same  as 
was  on  Dravot's  apron,  cut  into  the  stone.  Not  even  the  priests 
of  the  temple  of  Imbra  knew  it  was  there.  The  old  chap  falls 
flat  on  his  face  at  Dravot's  feet  and  kisses  'em.  'Luck  again,' 
says  Dravot,  across  the  lodge  to  me,  'they  say  it's  the  missing 
mark  that  no  one  could  understand  the  why  of.  We're  more 
than  safe  now/  Then  he  bangs  the  butt  of  his  gun  for  a  gavel 
and  says:  'By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  my  own 
right  hand  and  the  help  of  Peachey,  I  declare  myself  Grand- 
Master  of  all  Freemasonry  in  Kafiristan  in  this  the  mother  lodge 
o'  the  country,  and  King  of  Kafiristan  equally  with  Peachey!' 
At  that  he  puts  on  his  crown  and  I  puts  on  mine — I  was  doing 
senior  warden — and  we  opens  the  lodge  in  most  ample  form. 
It  was  an  amazing  miracle!  The  priests  moved  in  lodge  through 
the  first  two  degrees  almost  without  telling,  as  if  the  memory 
was  coming  back  to  them.  After  that  Peachey  and  Dravot  raised 
such  as  was  worthy — high  priests  and  chiefs  of  far-off  villages. 
Billy  Fish  was  the  first,  and  I  can  tell  you  we  scared  the  soul 
out  of  him.  It  was  not  in  any  way  according  to  ritual,  but  it 
served  our  turn.  We  didn't  raise  more  than  ten  of  the  biggest 
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men  because  we  didn't  want  to  make  the  degree  common.    And 
they  was  clamoring  to  be  raised. 

"  'In  another  six  months/  says  Dravot,  'we'll  hold  another 
communication  and  see  how  you  are  working/  Then  he  asks 
them  about  their  villages,  and  learns  that  they  was  fighting  one 
against  the  other  and  were  fair  sick  and  tired  of  it.  And  when 
they  wasn't  doing  that  they  was  fighting  with  the  Moham 
medans.  'You  can  fight  those  when  they  come  into  our  coun 
try/  says  Dravot.  "Tell  off  every  tenth  man  of  your  tribes  for  a 
frontier  guard,  and  send  two  hundred  at  a  time  to  this  valley  to 
be  drilled.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  shot  or  speared  any  more  so 
long  as  he  does  well,  and  I  know  that  you  won't  cheat  me  be 
cause  you're  white  people — sons  of  Alexander — and  not  like 
common,  black  Mohammedaris.  You  are  my  people,  and  by 
God/  says  he,  running  off  into  English  at  the  end — Til  make  a 
damned  fine  nation  of  you,  or  I'll  die  in  the  making!' 

"I  can't  tell  all  we  did  for  the  next  six  months,  because  Dravot 
did  a  lot  I  couldn't  see  the  hang  of,  and  he  learned  their  lingo  in 
a  way  I  never  could.  My  work  was  to  help  the  people  plow, 
and  now  and  again  go  out  with  some  of  the  army  and  see  what 
the  other  villages  were  doing,  and  make  'em  throw  rope  bridges 
across  the  ravines  which  cut  up  the  country  horrid.  Dravot  was 
very  kind  to  me,  but  when  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the  pine 
wood  pulling  that  bloody  red  beard  of  his  with  both  fists  I  knew  he 
was  thinking  plans  I  could  not  advise  him  about  and  I  just  waited 
for  orders. 

"But  Dravot  never  showed  me  disrespect  before  the  people. 
They  were  afraid  of  me  and  the  army,  but  they  loved  Dan.  He 
was  the  best  of  friends  with  the  priests  and  the  chiefs;  but  any 
one  could  come  across  the  hills  with  a  .complaint  and  Dravot 
would  hear  him  out  fair  and  call  four  priests  together  and  say 
what  was  to  be  done.  He  used  to  call  in  Billy  Fish  from  Bashkai 
and  Pikky  Kargan  from  Shu,  and  an  old  chief  we  called  Kefuze- 
lum — it  was  like  enough  to  his  real  name — and  held  councils 
with  "em  when  there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done  in  small  villages. 
That  was  his  Council  of  War,  and  the  four  priests  of  Bashkai, 
Shu,  Khawak  and  Madora  was  his  Privy  Council  Between  the 
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lot  of  'em  they  sent  me,  with  forty  men  and  twenty  rifles,  and 
sixty  men  carrying  turquoises,  into  the  Ghorband  country  to  buy 
those  hand-made  Martini  rifles  that  come  out  of  the  Amir's  work 
shops  at  Kabul,  from  one  of  the  Amir's  Herati  regiments  that 
would  have  sold  the  very  teeth  out  of  their  mouths  for  turquoises. 

"I  stayed  in  Ghorband  a  month,  and  gave  the  Governor  there 
the  pick  of  my  baskets  for  hush-money,  and  bribed  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  some  more,  and  between  the  two  and  the  tribes 
people,  we  got  more  than  a  hundred  hand-made  Martinis,  a 
hundred  good  Kohat  Jezails  that'll  throw  to  six  hundred  yards, 
and  forty  man-loads  of  very  bad  ammunition  for  the  rifles.  I 
came  back  with  what  I  had,  and  distributed  'em  among  the  men 
that  the  chiefs  sent  in  to  me  to  drill.  Dravot  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  those  things,  but  the  old  army  that  we  first  made 
helped  me,  and  we  turned  out  five  hundred  men  that  could  drill, 
and  two  hundred  that  knew  how  to  hold  arms  pretty  straight. 
Even  those  cork-screwed,  hand-made  guns  was  a  miracle  to  them. 
Dravot  talked  big  about  powder-shops  and  factories,  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  pine  wood  when  the  winter  was  coming  on. 

"  'I  won't  make  a  nation,'  says  he.  Til  make  an  empire! 
These  men  aren't  niggers;  they're  English!  Look  at  their  eyes — 
look  at  their  mouths.  Look  at  the  way  they  stand  up.  They  sit 
on  chairs  in  their  own  houses.  They're  the  Lost  Tribes,  or  some 
thing  like  it,  and  they've  grown  to  be  English.  I'll  take  a  census 
in  the  spring  if  the  priests  don't  get  frightened.  There  must  be 
fair  two  million  of  'em  in  these  hills.  The  villages  are  full  o'  little 
children.  Two  million  people — two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men — and  all  English!  They  only  want  the  rifles  and  a 
little  drilling.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  ready  to 
cut  in  on  Russia's  right  flank  when  she  tries  for  India!  Peachey, 
man,'  he  says,  chewing  his  beard  in  great  hunks,  'we  shall  be 
emperors — emperors  of  the  earth.  Rajah  Brooke  will  be  a 
suckling  to  us.  I'll  treat  with  the  Viceroy  on  equal  terms.  I'll 
ask  him  to  send  me  twelve  picked  English — twelve  that  I  know 
of — to  help  us  govern  a  bit.  There's  Mackray,  Sergeant-pen 
sioner  at  Segowli — many's  the  good  dinner  he's  given  me,  and 
his  wife  a  pair  of  trousers.  There's  Donkin,  the  Warder  of 
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Tounghoo  Jail;  there's  hundreds  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
if  I  was  in  India.  The  Viceroy  shall  do  it  for  me.  I'll  send  a  man 
through  in  the  spring  for  those  men,  and  111  write  for  a  dispen 
sation  from  the  grand  lodge  for  what  IVe  done  as  grand 
master.  That —  and  all  the  Sniders  that'll  be  thrown  out  when 
the  native  troops  in  India  take  up  the  Martini.  They'll  be  worn 
smooth,  but  they'll  do  for  fighting  in  these  hills.  Twelve  English, 
a  hundred  thousand  Sniders  run  through  the  Amir's  country  in 
driblets — I'd  be  content  with  twenty  thousand  in  one  year — and 
we'd  be  an  empire.  When  everything  was  shipshape,  I'd  hand 
over  the  crown — this  crown  I'm  wearing  now — to  Queen  Vic 
toria  on  my  knees,  and  she'd  say:  "Rise  up,  Sir  Daniel  Dravot." 
Oh,  it's  big!  It's  big,  I  tell  you!  But  there's  so  much  to  be 
done  in  every  place — Bashkai,  Khawak,  Shu,  and  everywhere 
else/ 

"  'What  is  it?'  I  says.  'There  are  no  more  men  coming  in  to 
be  drilled  this  autumn.  Look  at  those  fat,  black  clouds.  They're 
bringing  the  snow.' 

"  'It  isn't  that,'  says  Daniel,  putting  his  hand  very  hard  on 
my  shoulder;  'and  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  that's  against 
you,  for  no  other  living  man  would  have  followed  me  and  made 
me  what  I  am  as  you  have  done.  You're  a  first-class  commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  people  know  you;  but — it's  a  big  country,  and 
somehow  you  can't  help  me,  Peachey,  in  the  way  I  want  to  be 
helped.' 

"  'Go  to  your  blasted  priests,  then!'  I  said,  and  I  was  sorry 
when  I  made  that  remark,  but  it  did  hurt  me  sore  to  find  Daniel 
talking  so  superior  when  I'd  drilled  all  the  men,  and  done  all  he 
told  me. 

"  'Don't  let's  quarrel,  Peachey,'  says  Daniel  without  cursing. 
'You're  a  king  too,  and  the  half  of  this  kingdom  is  yours;  but 
can't  you  see,  Peachey,  we  want  cleverer  men  than  us  now — 
three  or  four  of  'em,  that  we  can  scatter  about  for  our  deputies. 
It's  a  huge  great  state,  and  I  can't  always  tell  the  right  thing  to 
do,  and  I  haven't  time  for  all  I  want  to  do,  and  here's  the  winter 
coming  on  and  all/  He  put  half  his  beard  into  his  mouth,  and  it 
was  as  red  as  the  gold  of  his  crown. 
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"  'I'm  sorry.,  Daniel/  says  I.  'I've  done  all  I  could.  I've 
drilled  the  men  and  shown  the  people  how  to  stack  their  oats 
better;  and  I've  brought  in  those  tinware  rifles  from  Ghorband — 
but  I  know  what  you're  driving  at.  I  take  it  kings  always  feel 
oppressed  that  way/ 

"  "There's  another  thing,  too/  says  Dravot,  walking  up  and 
down.  'The  winter's  coming  and  these  people  won't  be  giving 
much  trouble,  and  if  they  do  we  can't  move  about.  I  want  a 
wife/ 

"  'For  Gord's  sake  leave  the  women  alone!'  I  says.  'We've 
both  got  all  the  work  we  can,  though  I  am  a  fool.  Remember 
the  contrack  and  keep  clear  o'  women/ 

"  'The  contrack  only  lasted  till  such  time  as  we  was  kings; 
and  kings  we  have  been  these  months  past/  says  Dravot,  weigh 
ing  his  crown  in  his  hand.  'You  go  get  a  wife  too,  Peachey,  a 
nice,  strapping  plump  girl  that'll  keep  you  warm  in  the  winter. 
They're  prettier  than  English  girls,  and  we  can  take  the  pick  of 
'em.  Boil  'em  once  or  twice  in  hot  water,  and  they'll  come  as 
fair  as  chicken  and  ham/ 

"  'Don't  tempt  me!'  I  says.  'I  will  not  have  any  dealings 
with  a  woman,  not  till  we  are  a  dam'  side  more  settled  than  we 
are  now.  I've  been  doing  the  work  o'  two  men  and  you've  been 
doing  the  work  o'  three.  Let's  lie  off  a  bit,  and  see  if  we  can  get 
some  better  tobacco  from  Afghan  country  and  run  in  some  good 
liquor;  but  no  women/ 

"  'Who's  talking  o'  women*}'  says  Dravot.  'I  said  wife — a 
queen  to  breed  a  king's  son  for  the  king.  A  queen  out  of  the 
strongest  tribe,  that'll  make  them  your  blood-brothers,  and 
that'll  lie  by  your  side  and  tell  you  all  the  people  thinks  about 
you  and  their  own  affairs.  That's  what  I  want/ 

"  'Do  you  remember  that  Bengali  woman  I  kept  at  Mogul 
Serai  when  I  was  a  plate  layer?'  says  I.  *A  fat  lot  o'  good  she  was 
to  me.  She  taught  me  the  lingo  and  one  or  two  other  things;  but 
what  happened  ?  She  ran  away  with  the  station  master's  servant 
and  half  my  month's  pay.  Then  she  turned  up  at  Dadur  Junction 
in  tow  of  a  half-caste,  and  had  the  impidence  to  say  I  was  her 
husband — all  among  the  drivers  in  the  running-shed  ? ' 
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"'We've  done  with  that/  says  Dravot.  "These  women  are 
whiter  than  you  or  me,  and  a  queen  I  will  have  for  the  winter 
months/ 

"  'For  the  last  time  o'  asking,  Dan,  do  not,9 1  says.  'It'll  only 
bring  us  harm.  The  Bible  says  that  kings  ain't  to  waste  their 
strength  on  women,  'specially  when  they've  got  a  new  raw  king 
dom  to  work  over/ 

"  'For  the  last  time  of  answering  I  will,'  says  Dravot,  and  he 
went  away  through  the  pine-trees  looking  like  a  big  red  devil. 
The  low  sun  hit  his  crown  and  beard  on  one  side,  and  the  two 
blazed  like  hot  coals. 

"But  getting  a  wife  was  not  as  easy  as  Dan  thought.  He  put 
it  before  the  Council,  and  there  was  no  answer  till  Billy  Fish 
said  he'd  better  ask  the  girls.  Dravot  damned  them  all  round. 
'What's  wrong  with  me?'  he  shouts,  standing  by  the  idol  Imbra. 
'Am  I  a  dog  or  am  I  not  enough  of  a  man  for  your  wenches? 
Haven't  I  put  the  shadow  of  my  hand  over  this  country?  Who 
stopped  the  last  Afghan  raid  ?'  It  was  me  really,  but  Dravot  was 
too  angry  to  remember.  'Who  bought  your  guns?  Who  repaired 
the  bridges?  Who's  the  grand  master  of  the  sign  cut  in  the 
stone?'  and  he  thumped  his  hand  on  the  block  that  he  used  to 
sit  on  in  lodge,  and  at  council,  which  opened  like  lodge  al 
ways.  Billy  Fish  said  nothing  and  no  more  did  the  others.  'Keep 
your  hair  on,  Dan,'  said  I,  'and  ask  the  girls.  That's  how  it's 
done  at  home,  and  these  people  are  quite  English/ 

"  'The  marriage  of  the  king  is  a  matter  of  state/  says  Dan,  in 
a  white-hot  rage,  for  he  could  feel,  I  hope,  that  he  was  going 
against  his  better  mind.  He  walked  out  of  the  council  room, 
and  the  others  sat  still,  looking  at  the  ground. 

'"Billy  Fish/  says  I  to  the  Chief %of  the  Bashkai,  'what's  the 
difficulty  here?  A  straight  answer  to  a  true  friend/  'You  know/ 
says  Billy  Fish.  'How  should  a  man  tell  you,  who  knows  every 
thing?  How  can  daughters  of  men  marry  gods  or  devils?  It's 
not  proper/ 

"I  remembered  something  like  that  in  the  Bible;  but  if,  after 
seeing  us  as  long  as  they  had,  they  still  believed  we  were  gods> 
if  wasn't  for  me  to  undeceive  them. 
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" ' A  god  can  do  anything/5  says  I.  'If  the  king  is  fond  of  a 
girl  hell  not  let  her  die.'  ' She'll  have  to/  said  Billy  Fish.  'There 
are  all  sorts  of  gods  and  devils  in  these  mountains,  and  now 
and  again  a  girl  marries  one  of  them  and  isn't  seen  any  more. 
Besides,  you  two  know  the  mark  cut  in  the  stone.  Only  the 
gods  know  that.  We  thought  you  were  men  till  you  showed  the 
sign  of  the  master/ 

"I  wished  then  that  we  had  explained  about  the  loss  of  the 
genuine  secrets  of  a  Master  Mason  at  the  first  go-off;  but  I  said 
nothing.  All  that  night  there  was  a  blowing  of  horns  in  a  little 
dark  temple  half-way  down  the  hill  and  I  heard  a  girl  crying 
fit  to  die.  One  of  the  priests  told  us  that  she  was  being  prepared 
to  marry  the  king. 

"  Til  have  no  nonsense  of  that  kind/  says  Dan.  (l  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  your  customs,  but  Pll  take  my  own  wife/ 
"The  girl's  a  little  bit  afraid/  says  the  priest.  'She  thinks  she's 
going  to  die,  and  they  are  aheartening  her  up  down  in  the  temple/ 

"  'Hearten  her  very  tender,  then/  says  Dravot,  'or  I'll  hearten 
you  with  the  butt  of  a  gun  so  that  you'll  never  want  to  be  heart 
ened  again/  He  licked  his  lips,  did  Dan,  and  stayed  up  walking 
about  more  than  half  the  night,  thinking  of  the  wife  that  he  was 
going  to  get  in  the  morning.  I  wasn't  any  means  comfortable, 
for  I  knew  that  dealings  with  a  woman  in  foreign  parts,  though 
you  was  crowned  king  twenty  times  over,  could  not  but  be 
risky.  I  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  while  Dravot  was 
asleep,  and  I  saw  the  priests  talking  together  in  whispers,  and 
the  chiefs  talking  together,  too,  and  they  looked  at  me  out  of 
the  corners  of  their  eyes. 

'"What  is  up,  Fish?'  I  says  to  the  Bashkai  man,  who  was 
wrapped  up  in  his  furs  and  looking  splendid  to  behold. 

"'I  can't  rightly  say/  says  he;  'but  if  you  can  induce  the 
king  to  drop  ail  this  nonsense  about  marriage  you'll  be  doing 
him  and  me  and  yourself  a  great  service/ 

"'That  I  do  believe/  says  I.  'But  sure,  you  know,  Billy,  as 
well  as  me,  having  fought  against  and  for  us,  that  the  king  and 
me  are  nothing  more  than  two  of  the  finest  men  that  God  Al 
mighty  ever  made.  Nothing  more,  I  do  assure  you/ 
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"' That  may  be/  says  Billy  Fish,  'and  yet  I  should  be  sorry 
if  it  was. '  He  sinks  his  head  upon  his  great  fur  coat  for  a  minute 
and  thinks.  'King/  says  he,  'be  you  man  or  god  or  devil,  I'll 
stick  by  you  today.  I  have  twenty  of  my  men  with  me,  and  they 
will  follow  me.  We'll  go  to  Bashkai  until  the  storm  blows  over/ 

"A  little  snow  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  everything  was 
white  except  the  greasy  fat  clouds  that  blew  down  and  down 
from  the  north,  Dravot  came  out  with  his  crown  on  his  head, 
swinging  his  arms  and  stamping  his  feet,  and  looking  more  pleased 
than  Punch. 

"'For  the  last  time  drop  it,  Dan/  says  I  in  a  whisper.  'Billy 
Fish  here  says  that  there  will  be  a  row/ 

'"A  row  among  my  people!'  says  Dravot.  'Not  much. 
Peachey,  you're  a  fool  not  to  get  a  wife  too.  Where's  the  girl  ? ' 
says  he  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  the  braying  of  a  jackass.  'Call 
up  all  the  chiefs  and  priests,  and  let  the  emperor  see  if  his  wife 
suits  him/ 

"There  was  no  need  to  call  any  one.  They  were  all  there 
leaning  on  their  guns  and  spears  round  the  clearing  in  the  center 
of  the  pine  wood.  A  deputation  of  priests  went  down  to  the 
little  temple  to  bring  up  the  girl,  and  the  horns  blew  fit  to  wake 
the  dead.  Billy  Fish  saunters  round  and  gets  as  close  to  Daniel 
as  he  could,  and  behind  him  stood  his  twenty  men  with  match 
locks.  Not  a  man  of  them  under  six  feet.  I  was  next  to  Dravot, 
and  behind  me  was  twenty  men  of  the  regular  army.  Up  comes 
the  girl,  and  a  strapping  wench  she  was,  covered  with  silver  and 
turquoises,  but  white  as  death,  and  looking  back  every  minute 
at  the  priests. 

'"She'll  do/  said  Dan,  looking  her  over.  'What's  to  be  afraid 
of,  lass?  Come  and  kiss  me/  He  puts  his  arm  round  her.  She 
shuts  her  eyes,  gives  a  bit  of  a  squeak,  and  down  goes  her  face 
in  the  side  of  Dan's  flaming  red  beard. 

'"The  slut's  bitten  me!'  says  he,  clapping  his  hand  to  his 
neck;  and  sure  enough  his  hand  was  red  with  blood.  Billy  Fish 
and  two  of  his  matchlock-men  catches  hold  of  Dan  by  the  shoul 
ders  and  drags  him  into  the  Bashkai  lot,  while  the  priests  howls 
in  their  lingo,  'Neither  god  nor  devil  but  a  man!'  I  was  all 
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taken  aback,  for  a  priest  cut  at  me  in  front,  and  the  army  began 
firing  into  the  Bashkai  men. 

"'God  A'mighty!3  says  Dan.    'What  is  the  meaning  o'  this?' 

"'Come  back!  Come  away!'  says  Billy  Fish.  'Ruin  and  mu 
tiny  is  the  matter.  We'll  break  for  Bashkai  if  we  can/ 

"I  tried  to  give  some  sort  of  orders  to  my  men — the  men  o'  the 
regular  army — but  it  was  no  use,  so  I  fired  into  the  brown  of  'em 
with  an  English  Martini  and  drilled  three  beggars  in  a  line.  The 
valley  was  full  of  shouting,  howling  creatures,  and  every  soul 
was  shrieking,  'Not  a  god  nor  a  devil  but  only  a  man!'  The 
Bashkai  troops  stuck  to  Billy  Fish  all  they  were  worth,  but  their 
matchlocks  wasn't  half  as  good  as  the  Kabul  breech-loaders, 
and  four  of  them  dropped.  Dan  was  bellowing  like  a  bull,  for 
he  was  very  wrathy;  and  Billy  Fish  had  a  hard  job  to  prevent 
him  running  out  at  the  crowd. 

'"We  can't  stand/  said  Billy  Fish.  'Make  a  run  for  it  down 
the  valley!  The  whole  place  is  against  us/  The  matchlock-men 
ran,  and  we  went  down  the  valley  in  spite  of  Dravot's  protesta 
tions.  He  was  swearing  horribly  and  crying  out  that  he  was  a 
king.  The  priests  rolled  great  stones  on  us,  and  the  regular 
army  fired  hard,  and  there  wasn't  more  than  six  men,  not  count 
ing  Dan,  Billy  Fish  and  me,  that  came  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  alive. 

"Then  they  stopped  firing  and  the  horns  in  the  temple  blew 
again.  'Come  away — for  Cord's  sake  come  away!'  says  Billy  Fish. 
'They'll  send  runners  out  to  all  the  villages  before  ever  we  get  to 
Bashkai.  I  can  protect  you  there,  but  I  can't  do  anything  now/ 

"My  own  notion  is  that  Dan  began  to  go  mad  in  his  head  from 
that  hour.  He  stared  up  and  down  like  a  stuck  pig.  Then  he 
was  all  for  walking  back  alone  and  killing  the  priests  with  his 
bare  hands,  which  he  could  have  done.  "An  emperor  am  I,'  says 
Daniel,  'and  next  year  I  shall  be  a  knight  of  the  queen/ 

'"All  right,  Dan/  says  I  j  \  but  come  along  now  while  there's  time/ 

"  'It's  your  fault,'  says  he,  'for  not  looking  after  your  army  bet 
ter.  There  was  mutiny  in  the  midst,  and  you  didn't  know — you 
damned  engine-driving,  plate-laying,  missionaries'-pass  hunting 
hound!'  He.  sat  upon  a  rock  and  called  me  every  foul  name  he 
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could  lay  tongue  to.   I  was  too  heartsick  to  care,  though  it  was 
all  his  foolishness  that  brought  the  smash. 

"'I'm  sorry,  Dan/  says  I,  'but  there's  no  accounting  for 
natives.  This  business  is  our  Fifty-Seven.  Maybe  we'll  make 
something  out  of  it  yet,  when  we've  got  back  to  Bashkai.' 

"' Let's  get  to  Bashkai,  then/  says  Dan,  'and  by  God,  when  I 
come  back  here  again  I'll  sweep  the  valley  so  there  isn't  a  bug  in 
a  blanket  left!" 

"We  walked  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night  Dan  was  stumping  up 
and  down  on  the  snow,  chewing  his  beard  and  muttering  to  himself. 

"'There's  no  hope  o'  getting  clear,'  says  Billy  Fish.  'The 
priests  will  have  sent  runners  to  the  villages  to  say  that  you  are 
only  men.  Why  didn't  you  stick  on  as  gods  till  things  was 
more  settled?  I'm  a  dead  man,'  says  Billy  Fish,  and  he  throws 
himself  down  on  the  snow  and  begins  to  pray  to  his  gods. 

"Next  morning  we  was  in  a  cruel  bad  country — all  up  and 
down,  no  level  ground  at  all,  and  no  food  either.  The  six  Bashkai 
men  looked  at  Billy  Fish  hungry-wise  as  if  they  wanted  to  ask 
something,  but  they  said  never  a  word.  At  noon  we  came  to  the 
top  of  a  flat  mountain  all  covered  with  snow,  and  when  we 
climbed  up  into  it,  behold,  there  was  an  army  in  position  waiting 
in  the  middle! 

"'The  runners  have  been  very  quick,'  says  Billy  Fish,  with  a 
little  bit  of  a  laugh.  'They  are  waiting  for  us/ 

"Three  or  four  men  began  to  fire  from  the  enemy's  side,  and 
a  chance  shot  took  Daniel  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  That  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  He  looks  across  the  snow  at  the  army,  and 
sees  the  rifles  that  we  had  brought  into  the  country. 

'"We're  done  for,'  says  he.  They  are  Englishmen,  these 
people — and  it's  my  blasted  nonsense  that  has  brought  you  to 
this.  Get  back,  Billy  Fish,  and  take  your  men  away;  you've 
done  what  you  could,  and  now  cut  for  it.  Carnehan/  says  he, 
'shake  hands  with  me  and  go  along,  with  Billy.  Maybe  they 
won't  kill  you.  I'll  go  and  meet  'em  alone.  It's  me  that  did  it. 
Me,  the  king!" 

"'Go!'  says  I.  'Go  to  Hell,  Dan.  I'm  with  you  here.  Billy 
Fish,  you  clear  out  and  we  two  will  meet  those  folk/ 
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"Tin  a  chief/  says  Billy  Fish  quite  quiet.  'I  stay  with  you. 
My  men  can  go.' 

"The  Bashkai  fellows  didn't  wait  for  a  second  word  but  ran 
off,  and  Dan  and  me  and  Billy  Fish  walked  across  to  where  the 
drums  were  drumming  and  the  horns  were  horning.  It  was  cold 
— awful  cold.  Pve  got  that  cold  in  the  back  of  my  head  now. 
There's  a  lump  of  it  there/' 

The  punkah-coolies  had  gone  to  sleep.  Two  kerosene  lamps 
were  blazing  in  the  office,  and  the  perspiration  poured  down  my 
face  and  splashed  on  the  blotter  as  I  leaned  forward.  Carnehan 
was  shivering,  and  I  feared  that  his  mind  might  go.  I  wiped 
my  face,  took  a  fresh  grip  of  the  piteously  mangled  hands  and 
said,  "What  happened  after  that?" 

The  momentary  shift  of  my  eyes  had  broken  the  clear  current. 

"What  was  you  pleased  to  say?"  whined  Carnehan.  "They 
took  them  without  any  sound.  Not  a  little  whisper  all  along 
the  snow,  not  though  the  king  knocked  down  the  first  man  that 
set  hand  on  him — not  though  old  Peachey  fired  his  last  cartridge 
into  the  brown  of  'em.  Not  a  single  solitary  sound  did  those 
swines  make.  They  just  closed  up  tight,  and  I  tell  you  their 
furs  stunk.  There  was  a  man  called  Billy  Fish,  a  good  friend  of 
us  all,  and  they  cut  his  throat,  Sit,  then  and  there,  like  a  pig; 
and  the  king  kicks  up  the  bloody  snow  and  says: — ' We've  had 
a  dashed  fine  run  for  our  money.  What's  coming  next?'  But" 
Peachey,  Peachey  Taliaferro,  I  tell  you,  Sir,  in  confidence  as  be 
twixt  two  friends,  he  lost  his  head,  Sir.  No,  he  didn't  either. 
The  king  lost  his  head,  so  he  did,  all  along  o'  one  of  those  cun 
ning  rope-bridges.  Kindly  let  me  have  the  paper-cutter,  Sir.  It 
tilted  this  way.  They  marched  him  a  mile  across  that  snow  to  a 
rope-bridge  over  a  ravine  with  a  river  at  the  bottom.  You  may 
have  seen  such.  They  prodded  him  behind  like  an  ox.  'Damn 
your  eyes!'  says  the  king.  'D'  you  suppose  I  can't  die  like  a 
gentleman?'  He  turns  to  Peachey — Peachey  that  was  crying 
like  a  child.  Tve  brought  you  to  this,  Peachey,'  says  he.  'Brought 
you  out  of  your  happy  life  to  be  killed  in  Kafiristan,  where  you 
was  late  commander-in-chief  of  the  emperor's  forces.  Say  you 
forgive  me,  Peachey.'  'I  do,'  says  Peachey.  *  Fully  and  freely  do 
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I  forgive  you,  Dan/  'Shake  hands,  Peachey/  says  he.  Tm  going 
now.'  Out  he  goes,  looking  neither  right  nor  left,  and  when  he  was 
plumb  in  the  middle  of  those  dizzy  dancing  ropes,  'Cut,  you  beg 
gars/  he  shouts;  and  they  cut,  and  old  Dan  fell,  turning  round 
and  round  and  round,  twenty  thousand  miles,  for  he  took  half 
an  hour  to  fall  till  he  struck  the  water,  and  I  could  see  his  body 
caught  on  a  rock  with  the  gold  crown  close  beside. 

"But  do  you  know  what  they  did  to  Peachey  between  two  pine- 
trees?  They  crucified  him,  Sir,  as  Peachey *s  hands  will  show. 
They  used  wooden  pegs  for  his  hands  and  his  feet;  and  he  didn't 
die.  He  hung  there  and  screamed;  and  they  took  him  down  next 
day  and  said  it  was  a  miracle  that  he  wasn't  dead.  They  took 
him  down — poor  old  Peachey  that  hadn't  done  them  any  harm — 
that  hadn't  done  them  any  ..." 

He  rocked  to  and  fro  and  wept  bitterly,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  scarred  hands  and  moaning  like  a  child  for  some 
ten  minutes. 

"They  was  cruel  enough  to  feed  him  up  in  the  temple,  because 
they  said  he  was-  more  of  a  god  than  old  Daniel  that  was  a  man. 
Then  they  turned  him  out  on  the  snow,  and  told  him  to  go  home; 
and  Peachey  came  home  in  about  a  year,  begging  along  the  roads 
quite  safe;  for  Daniel  Dravot  he  walked  before  and  said:  'Come  • 
along,  Peachey.  It's  a  big  thing  we're  doing.'  The  mountains 
'they  danced  at  night,  and  the  mountains  they  tried  to  fall  on 
Peachey's  head,  but  Dan  he  held  up  his  hand  and  Peachey  came 
along  bent  double.  He  never  let  go  of  Dan's  hand,  and  he  never 
let  go  of  Dan's  head.  They  gave  it  to  him  as  a  present  in  the 
temple,  to  remind  him  not  to  come  again,  and  though  the  crown 
was  pure  gold,  and  Peachey  was  starving, '  never  would  Peachey 
sell  the  same.  You  knew  Dravot,  Sir!  You  knew  Right  Worship 
ful  Brother  Dravot!  Look  at  him  now!" 

He  fumbled  in  the  mass  of  rags  round  his  bent  waist;  brought 
out  a  black  horsehair  bag  embroidered  with  silver  thread;  and 
shook  therefrom  onto  my  table — the  dried,  withered  head  of 
Daniel  Dravot!  The  morning  sun  that  had  long  been  paling  the 
lamps  struck  the  red  beard  and  blind,  sunken  eyes;  struck,  too, 
a  heavy  circlet  of  gold  studded  with  raw  turquoises,  that  Carne- 
han  placed  tenderly  on  the  battered  temples. 
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"You  behold  now/'  said  Carnehan,  "the  Emperor  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived — the  King  of  Kafiristan  with  his  crown  upon  his 
head.  Poor  old  Daniel  that  was  a  monarch  once!" 

I  shuddered,  for,  in  spite  of  defacements  manifold,  I  recognized 
the  head  of  the  man  of  Marwar  Junction.  Carnehan  rose  to  go. 
I  attempted  to  stop  him.  He  was  not  fit  to  walk  abroad.  "Let 
me  take  away  the  whisky  and  give  me  a  little  money/*  he  gasped. 
"I  was  a  king  once.  I'll  go  to  the  deputy  commissioner  and  ask 
to  set  in  the  poor-house  till  I  get  my  health.  No,  thank  you,  I 
can't  wait  till  you  get  a  carriage  for  me.  I've  urgent  private  affairs 
— in  the  south — at  Marwar/' 

He  shambled  out  of  the  office  and  departed  in  the  direction  of 
the  deputy  commissioner's  house.  That  day  at  noon  I  had 
occasion  to  go  down  the  blinding  hot  Mall,  and  I  saw  a  crooked 
man  crawling  along  the  white  dust  of  the  roadside,  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  quavering  dolorously  after  the  fashion  of  street-singers  at 
home.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight,  and  he  was  out  of  all  pos 
sible  earshot  of  the  houses.  And  he  sang  through  his  nose,  turning 
his  head  from  right  to  left: 

"The  Son  of  Man  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  golden  crown  to  gain: 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar — 
Who  follows  in  his  train?" 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  put  the  poor  wretch  into  my 
carriage  and  drove  him  off  to  the  nearest  missionary  for  eventual 
transfer  to  the  asylum.  He  repeated  the  hymn  twice  while  he 
was  with  me,  whom  he  did  not  in  the  least  recognize,  and  I 
left  him  singing  it  to  the  missionary. 

Two  days  later  I  inquired  after  his  welfare  of  the  superin 
tendent  of  the  asylum. 

"He  was  admitted  suffering  from  sunstroke.  He  died  early 
yesterday  morning,"  said  the  superintendent.  "Is  is  true  that 
he  was  half  an  hour  bareheaded  in  the  sun  at  midday?" 

"Yes/'  said  I;  "but  do  you  happen  to  know  if  he  had  anything 
upon  him  by  any  chance  when  he  died?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  the  superintendent. 

And  there  the  matter  rests. 


THE  TWO  CHURCHES  OF  'QUAWKET 
BY  HENRY  CUYLER  BUNNER  (1855-1896) 

THE  Reverend  Colton  M.  Pursly,  of  Aquawket  (commonly 
pronounced  'Quawket),  looked  out  of  his  study  window  over 
a  remarkably  pretty  New  England  prospect,  stroked  his  thin, 
grayish  side-whiskers,  and  sighed  deeply.  He  was  a  pale,  sober, 
ill-dressed  Congregationalist  minister  of  forty-two  or  -three.  He 
had  eyes  of  willow-pattern  blue,  a  large  nose,  and  a  large  mouth, 
with  a  smile  of  forced  amiability  in  the  corners.  He  was  amiable, 
perfectly  amiable  and  innocuous — but  that  smile  sometimes 
made  people  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor  want  to  kill  him.  The 
smile  lingered  even  while  he  sighed. 

Mr.  Pursly's  house  was  set  upon  a  hill,  although  it  was  a 
modest  abode.  From  his  window  he  looked  down  one  of  those 
splendid  streets  that  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  old  towns  in  New 
England — a  street  fifty  yards  wide,  arched  with  grand  Gothic 
elms,  bordered  with  houses  of  pale  yellow  and  white,  some  in  the 
homelike,  simple,  yet  dignified  Colonial  style,  some  with  great 
Doric  porticoes  at  the  street  end.  And  above  the  bijlowy  green 
of  the  treetops  rose  two  shapely  spires,  one  to  the  right  of  granite, 
one  to  the  left  of  sandstone.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  two  spires 
that  made  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly  sigh. 

With  a  population  of  four  thousand  five  hundred,  'Quawket  had 
an  Episcopal  Church,  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  Methodist  Church,  a  Universalist  Church  (very 
small),  a  Baptist  Church,  a  hall  for  the  "Seventh-Day  Baptists," 
(used  for  secular  purposes  every  day  but  Saturday),  a  Bethel,  and 

The  Two  Churches  of  'Qwwket  was  first  published  in  the  August  27,  1890,  number  of  Puck. 
It  was  republished  in  Bunner's  volume,  "Short  Sixes" ; Stories  to  Be  Read  While  the  Candle  Burns, 
(1891;  copyright,  1890,  by  Alice  Larned  Bunner),  and  is  used  by  permission  of  the  publishers 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  ' 
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"The  Two  Churches" — as  every  one  called  the  First  and  Second 
Congregational  Churches.  Fifteen  years  before  there  had  been 
but  one  Congregational  Church,  where  a  prosperous  and  con 
tented  congregation  worshiped  in  a  plain,  little  old-fashioned 
red  brick  church  on  a  side-street.  Then,  out  of  this  very  pros 
perity,  came  the  idea  of  building  a  fine  new  free-stone  church  on 
Main  Street.  And,  when  the  new  church  was  half-built,  the  con 
gregation  split  on  the  question  of  putting  a  "rain-box"  in  the  new 
organ.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detail  how  this  quarrel  over  a 
handful  of  peas  grew  into  a  church  war,  with  ramifications  and 
interlacements  and  entanglements  and  side-issues  and  under 
currents  and  embroilments  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  In  three 
years  there  was  a  First  Congregational  Church,  in  free-stone, 
solid,  substantial,  plain,  and  a  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
granite,  something  gingerbready,  but  showy  and  modish — for 
there  are  fashions  in  architecture  as  there  are  in  millinery,  and 
we  cut  our  houses  this  way  this  year  and  that  way  the  next. 
And  these  two  churches  had  half  a  congregation  apiece,  and  a  full- 
sized  debt,  and  they  lived  together  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  unity, 
on  Capulet  and  Montague  terms.  The  people  of  the  First  Church 
called  the  people  of  the  Second  Church  the  "Sadduceeceders," 
because  there  was  no  future  for  them,  and  the  people  of  the 
Second  Church  called  the  people  of  the  First  Church  the  "Phari- 
seemes."  And  this  went  on  year  after  year,  through  the  winters 
when  the  foxes  hugged  their  holes  in  the  ground  within  the  woods 
about  'Quawket,  through  the  summers  when  the  birds  of  the  air 
twittered  in  their  nests  in  the  great  elms  on  Main  Street. 

If  the  First  Church  had  revival,  the  Second  Church  had  a  fair. 
If  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  exchanged  with  a  distinguished 
preacher  from  Philadelphia,  the  organist  of  the  Second  Church 
got  a  celebrated  tenor  from  Boston  and  had  a  service  of  song. 
This  system  after  a  time  created  a  class  in  both  churches  known  as 
"the  floats,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "pillars."  The  floats 
went  from  one  church  to  the  other  according  to  the  attractions 
offered.  There  were,  in  the  end,  more  floats  than  pillars. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly  inherited  this  contest  from  his  pred 
ecessor.  He  had  carried  it  on  for  three  years.  Finally,  being  a 
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man  of  logical  and  precise  mental  processes,  he  called  the  head 
men  of  his  congregation  together,  and  told  them  what  in  worldly 
language  might  be  set  down  thus: 

There  was  room  for  one  Congregational  Church  in  'Quawket, 
and  for  one  only.  The  flock  must  be  reunited  in  the  parent  fold. 
To  do  this  a  master  stroke  was  necessary.  They  must  build  a 
parish  house.  All  of  which  was  true  beyond  question — and  yet — 
the  church  had  a  debt  of  $20,000  and  a  parish  house  would  cost 
$15,000. 

And  now  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly  was  sitting  at  his  study 
window,  wondering  why  all  the  rich  men  would  join  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  rich  man  coming  up  his 
path  who  could  readily  have  given  $15,000  for  a  parish  house,  and 
who  might  safely  be  expected  to  give  $1.50,  if  he  were  rightly 
approached.  A  shade  of  bitterness  crept  over  Mr.  Pursly's  pro 
fessional  smile.  Then  a  look  of  puzzled  wonder  took  possession 
of  his  face.  Brother  Joash  Hitt  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at 
church  and  at  prayer-meeting;  but  he  kept  office-hours  in  his 
religion,  as  in  everything  else,  and  never  before  had  he  called 
upon  his  pastor. 

Two  minutes  later  the  minister  was  nervously  shaking  hands 
with  Brother  Joash  Hitt. 

"Fm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hitt,"  he  stammered,  "very 

glad— Fm— Fm " 

"S'prised?"  suggested  Mr.  Hitt,  grimly. 
"Won't  you  sit  down?"  asked  Mr.  Pursly. 
Mr.  Hitt  sat  down  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  and  glared 
at  his  embarrassed  host.  He  was  a  huge  old  man,  bent,  heavily 
built,  with  grizzled  dark  hair,  black  eyes,  skin  tanned  to  a 
mahogany  brown,  a  heavy,  square  under-jaw,  and  big  leathery 
dewlaps  on  each  side  of  it  that  looked  as  hard  as  the  jaw  itself. 
Brother  Joash  had  been  all  things  in  his  long  life — sea-captain, 
commission  merchant,  speculator,  slave-dealer  even,  people  said 
— and  all  things  to  his  profit.  Of  late  years  he  had  turned  over 
his  capital  in  money-lending,  and  people  said  that  his  great, 
clawlike  fingers  had  grown  crooked  with  holding  the  tails  of  his 
mortgages. 
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A  silence  ensued.  The  pastor  looked  up  and  saw  that  Brother 
Joash  had  no  intention  of  breaking  it. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Mr.  Hitt?"  inquired  Mr.  Pursly. 

"Ya-as,"  said  the  old  man.  "Ye  kin.  I  b'leeve  you  gin'lly  git 
sump'n'  over  'n'  above  your  sellery  when  you  preach  a  fun'l 
sermon  ? " 

"Well,  Mr.  Hitt,  it — yes — it  is  customary/' 

"How  much?" 

"The  usual  honorarium  is — h'm — ten  dollars/* 

"The— whutr 

"The— the  fee." 

"Will  you  write  me  one  for  ten  dollars?" 

"Why — why — "  said  the  minister,  nervously;  "I  didn't  know 
that  any  one  had — had  died " 

"There 'hain't  no  one  died,  ez  I  know.  It's  my  fun'l  sermon  I 
want." 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Hitt,  I  trust  you  are  not — that  you  won't 
—that " 

"Life's  a  rope  of  sand,  Parson — you'd  ought  to  know  that — nor 
we  don't  none  of  us  know  when  it's  goin'  to  fetch  loost.  I'm  most 
ninety  now,  an'  I  don't  cal'late  to  git  no  younger." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pursly,  faintly  smiling;  "when  the  time  does 
come " 

"No,  Sir  I"  interrupted  Mr.  Hitt,  with  emphasis;  "when  the 
time  doos  come,  I  won't  have  no  use  for  it.  Th'  ain't  no  sense  in 
the  way  most  folks  is  berrid.  Whut's  th'  use  of  puttin'  a  man  into 
a  mahog'ny  coffin,  with  a  silver  plate  big's  a  dishpan,  an'  preachin' 
a  fun'l  sermon  over  him,  an'  costin'  his  estate  good  money,  when 
he's  only  a  poor  deef,  dumb,  blind  fool  corpse,  an'  don't  get  no 
good  of  it?  Naow,  I've  be'n  to  the  undertaker's,  an'  hed  my 
coffin  made  under  my  own  sooperveesion — good  wood,  straight 
grain,  no  knots — nuthin'  fancy,  but  doorable.  I've  hed  my  toomb- 
stun  cut,  an'  chose  my  text  to  put  onto  it — 'we  brung  nuthin'  into 
the  world,  an'  it  is  certain  we  can  take  nuthin'  out' — an'  now  I 
want  my  fun'l  sern>on,  jes'  as  the  other  folks  is  goin'  to  hear  it 
who  don't  pay  nuthin'  for  it.  Kin  you  hev  it  ready  for  me  this 
day  week?" 
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"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Pursly,  weakly. 

"I'll  call  fer  it,"  said  the  old  man.  "Heern  some  talk  about  a 
perrish  house,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes,"  began  Mr.  Pursly,  his  face  lighting  up. 

"'Tain't  no  sech  a  bad  idee,"  remarked  Brother  Joash.  "Wai, 
good  day."  And  he  walked  off  before  the  minister  could  say 
anything  more. 

One  week  later  Mr.  Pursly  again  sat  in  his  study,  looking  at 
Brother  Joash,  who  had  a  second  time  settled  himself  in  the  dark 
corner. 

It  had  been  a  terrible  week  for  Mr.  Pursly.  He  and  his  con 
science,  and  his  dream  of  the  parish  house,  had  been  shut  up 
together  working  over  that  sermon,  and  waging  a  war  of  com 
promises.  The  casualties  in  this  war  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
conscience. 

"Read  it!"  commanded  Brother  Joash.  The  minister  grew 
pale.  This  was  more  than  he  had  expected.  He  grew  pale  and 
then  red  and  then  pale  again. 

"Go  ahead!"  said  Brother  Joash. 

"Brethren,"  began  Mr.  Pursly,  and  then  he  stopped  short.  His 
pulpit  voice  sounded  strange  in  his  little  study. 

"Go  ahead!"  said  Brother  Joash. 

"We  are  gathered  together  here  today  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection " 

"Clk!"  There  was  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  small  pistol  Mr. 
Pursly  looked  up.  Brother  Joash  regarded  him  with  stern  intentness. 

" — to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  our 
town,  a  pillar  of  our  church,  and  a  monument  of  the  civic  virtues 
of  probity,  industry,  and  wisdom,  a  man  in  whom  we  all  took 
pride,  and " 

"Clk!"  Mr.  Pursly  looked  up  more  quickly  this  time,  and  a 
faint  suggestion  of  an  expression  just  vanishing  from  Mr.  Hitt's 
lips  awakened  in  his  unsuspicious  breast  a  horrible  suspicion  that 
Brother  Joash  had  chuckled. 

" — whose  like  we  shall  not  soon  again  see  in  our  midst.  The 
children  on  the  streets  will  miss  his  familiar  face " 
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"Say!"  broke  in  Brother  Joash,  "how'd  it  be  for  a  delegation 
of  child'n  to  foller  the  remains,  with  flowers  or  sump'n?  They'd 
volunteer  if  you  give  'em  the  hint,  wouldn't  they?" 

"It  would  be  — unusual/'  said  the  minister. 

"All  right,"  assented  Mr.  Hitt,  "only  an  idee  of  mine.  Thought 
they  might  like  it.  Go  ahead!" 

Mr.  Pursly  went  ahead,  haunted  by  an  agonizing  fear  of  that 
awful  chuckle,  if  chuckle  it  was.  But  he  got  along  without  inter 
ruption  until  he  reached  a  casual  and  guarded  allusion  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  without  whom  no  funeral  oration  is  com 
plete.  Here  the  metallic  voice  of  Brother  Joash  rang  out  again. 

"Say!  Ef  the  widders  and  orphans  send  a  wreath — or  a 
Gates-Ajar — ej  they  do,  mind  ye! — you'll  hev  it  put  atop  of  the 
coffin,  where  folks'll  see  it,  wun't  ye?" 

"Certainly," said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly,  hastily,  — "his char 
ities  were  unostentatious,  as  was  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  In 
these  days  of  spendthrift  extravagance,  our  young  men  may 
well—" 

"Say!"  Brother  Joash  broke  in  once  more.  "Ef  any  one  wuz  to 
git  up  right  there,  an'  say  that  I  wuz  the  derndest,  meanest, 
miserly,  penurious,  parsimonious  old  hunks  in  'Quawket,  you 
wouldn't  let  him  talk  like  that,  would  ye?" 

"Unquestionably  not,  Mr.  Hitt!"  said  the  minister,  in  horror. 

"Thought  not.  On'y  thet's  whut  I  heern  one  o'  your  deacons 
say  about  me  the  other  day.  Didn't  know  I  heern  him,  but  I 
did.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  allow  no  such  talk  as  that.  Go 
ahead!" 

"I  must  ask  you,  Mr.  Hitt,"  Mr.  Pursly  said,  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  "to  refrain  from  interruptions — or  I — I  really — cannot 
continue." 

"All  right)"  returned  Mr.  Hitt,  with  perfect  calmness.  "Con- 
tinner." 

Mr.  Pursly  continued  to  the  bitter  end,  with  no  further  inter 
ruption  that  called  for  remonstrance.  There  were  soft  inarticu 
late  sounds  that  seemed  to  him  to  come  from  Brother  Joash's 
dark  corner.  But  it  might  have  been  the  birds  in  the  Ampelofsis 
Feitchii  that  covered  the  house. 
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Brother  Joash  expressed  no  opinion,  good  or  ill,  of  the  address. 
He  paid  his  ten  dollars,  in  one-dollar  bills,  and  took  his  receipt. 
But  as  the  anxious  minister  followed  him  to  the  door,  he  turned 
suddenly  and  said: 

"You  was  talkin'  'bout  a  perrish  house?" 

"Yes " 

"Kin  ye  keep  a  secret?'5 

"I  hope  so  —  yes,  certainly,  Mr.  Hitt." 

"The'  '11  be  one." 

"I  feel,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly  to  his  wife,  "as  if  I  had 
carried  every  stone  of  that  parish  house  on  my  shoulders  and 
put  it  in  its  place.  Can  you  make  me  a  cup  of  tea,  my  dear?" 

The  summer  days  had  begun  to  grow  chill,  and  the  great  elms 
of  'Quawket  were  flecked  with  patches  and  spots  of  yellow,  when, 
early  one  morning,  the  meager  little  charity-boy  whose  duty  it  was 
to  black  Mr.  Hitt's  boots  every  day  —  it  was  a  luxury  he  allowed 
himself  in  his  old  age  — rushed,  pale  and  frightened,  into  a  neigh 
boring  grocery,  and  cried: 

"Mist' Hitt's  dead!" 

"Guess  not,"  said  the  grocer,  doubtfully.  "Brother  Hitt's  gut 
th'  Old  Nick's  agency  for  'Quawket,  'n'  I  ain't  heerd  th't  he's  been 
discharged  for  inattention  to  dooty." 

"He's  layin'  there  smilin',"  said  the  boy. 

"Smilin'?"  repeated  the  grocer.    "Guess  I'd  better  go'n'  see." 

In  very  truth,  Brother  Joash  lay  there  in  his  bed,  dead  and  cold, 
with  a  smile  on  his  hard  old  lips,  the  first  he  had  ever  worn.  And 
a  most  sardonic  and  discomforting  smile  it  was. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly  read  Mr.  Hitt's  funeral  address  for 
the  second  time,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  'Quawket. 
Every  seat  was  filled;  every  ear  was  attentive.  He  stood  on  the 
platform,  and  below  him,  supported  on  decorously  covered  trestles, 
stood  the  coffin  that  enclosed  all  that  was  mortal  of  Brother 
Joash  Hitt.  Mr.  Pursly  read  with  his  face  immovably  set  on  the 
line  of  the  clock  in  the  middle  of  the  choir-gallery  railing.  He  did 
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not  dare  to  look  down  at  the  sardonic  smile  in  the  coffin  below 
him;  he  did  not  dare  to  let  his  eye  wander  to  the  dark  left-hand 
corner  of  the  church,  remembering  the  dark  left-hand  corner  of 
his  own  study.  And  as  he  repeated  each  complimentary,  obse 
quious,  flattering  platitude,  a  hideous,  hysterical  fear  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  within  him  that  suddenly  he  would  be  struck  dumb 
by  the  "Clk!"  of  that  mirthless  chuckle  that  had  sounded  so  much 
like  a  pistol-shot.  His  voice  was  hardly  audible  in  the  benediction. 

The  streets  of  'Quawket  were  at  their  gayest  and  brightest  when 
the  mourners  drove  home  from  the  cemetery  at  the  close  of  the 
noontide  hour.  The  mourners  were  principally  the  deacons  and 
elders  of  the  First  Church.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly  lay  back  in 
his  seat  with  a  pleasing  yet  fatigued  consciousness  of  duty  per 
formed  and  martyrdom  achieved.  He  was  exhausted,  but  humbly 
happy.  As  they  drove  along,  he  looked  with  a  speculative  eye  on 
one  or  two  eligible  sites  for  the  parish  house.  His  companion  in 
the  carriage  was  Mr.  Uriel  Hankinson,  Brother  Joash's  lawyer, 
whose  entire  character  had  been  aptly  summed  up  by  one  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  conferring  on  him  the  designation  of  "a  little 
Joash  for  one  cent." 

"Person,"  said  Mr.  Hankinson,  breaking  a  long  silence,  "that 
was  a  fust-rate  oration  you  made." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so/'  replied  Mr.  Pursly,  his  chronic 
smile  broadening. 

"You  treated  the  deceased  right  handsome,  considering  went 
on  the  lawyer  Hankinson. 

"Considering  what?"  inquired  Mr.  Pursly,  in  surprise. 

"Considerin'  —  well,  considerin  "  replied  Mr.  Hankinson, 

with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "You  must  feel  to  be  reel  disappointed 
'bout  the  parish  house,  I  sh'd  s'pose." 

"The  parish  house?"  repeated  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pursly,  with 
a  cold  chill  at  his  heart,  but  with  dignity  in  his  voice.  "You  may 
not  be  aware,  Mr.  Hankinson,  that  I  have  Mr.  Hitt's  promise  that 
we  should  have  a  parish  house.  And  Mr.  Hitt  was  —  was  —  a 
man  of  his  word."  This  conclusion  sounded  to  his  own  ears  a 
trifle  lame  and  impotent. 
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"Guess  you  had  his  promise  that  there  should  be  a  parish  house," 
corrected  the  lawyer,  with  a  chuckle  that  might  have  been  a 
faint  echo  of  Brother  Joash's. 

"Well?" 

"Well  —  the  Second  Church  gits  it.  I  draw'd  his  will.  Good 
day,  parson,  I'll  'light  here.  Air's  kind  o'  cold,  ain't  it?" 


BY  THE  MORNING  BOAT 

BY  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT  (1849-1909) 

ON  THE  coast  of  Maine,  where  many  green  islands  and  salt 
inlets  fringe  the  deep-cut  shore  line;  where  balsam  firs  and 
bayberry  bushes  send  their  fragrance  far  seaward,  and  song- 
sparrows  sing  all  day,  and  the  tide  runs  plashing  in  and  out  among 
the  weedy  ledges;  where  cowbells  tinkle  on  the  hills  and  herons 
stand  in  the  shady  coves  —  on  the  lonely  coast  of  Maine  stood  a 
small  gray  house  facing  the  morning  light.  All  the  weather-beaten 
houses  of  that  region  face  the  sea  apprehensively,  like  the  women 
who  live  in  them. 

This  home  of  four  people  was  as  bleached  and  gray  with  wind 
and  rain  as  one  of  the  pasture  rocks  close  by.  There  were  some 
cinnamon  rose  bushes  under  the  window  at  one  side  of  the  door, 
and  a  stunted  lilac  at  the  other  side.  It  was  so  early  in  the  cool 
morning  that  nobody  was  astir  but  some  shy  birds,  that  had  come 
in  the  stillness  of  dawn  to  pick  and  flutter  in  the  short  grass. 

They  flew  away  together  as  some  one  softly  opened  the  un 
locked  door  and  stepped  out.  This  was  a  bent  old  man,  who 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looked  at  the  west  and  the  east 
and  overhead,  and  then  took  a  few  lame  and  feeble  steps  farther 
out  to  see  a  wooden  vane  on  the  barn.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep,  clasped  his  hands  together  between  his  knees,  and  looked 
steadily  out  to. sea,  scanning  the  horizon  where  some  schooners 
had  held  on  their  course  all  night,  with  a  light  westerly  breeze. 

He  seemed  to  be  'satisfied  at  sight  of  the  weather,  as  if  he 
had  been  anxious,  as  he  lay  unassured  in  his  north  bedroom,  vexed 
with  the  sleeplessness  of  age  and  excited  by  thoughts  of  the  coming 
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day.  The  old  seaman  dozed  as  he  sat  on  the  doorstep,  while  dawn 
came  up  and  the  world  grew  bright;  and  the  little  birds  returned, 
fearfully  at  first,  to  finish  their  breakfast,  and  at  last  made  bold 
to  hop  close  to  his  feet. 

After  a  time  some  one  else  came  and  stood  in  the  open  door 
behind  him. 

"Why,  Father!  seems  to  me  you've  got  an  early  start; 't  ain't 
but  four  o'clock.  I  thought  I  was  foolish  to  get  up  so  soon,  but 
yt  wa'n't  so  I  could  sleep/' 

"No,  Darter."  The  old  man  smiled  as  he  turned  to  look  at  her, 
wide  awake  on  the  instant.  "'Tain't  so  soon  as  I  git  out  some  o' 
these  'arly  mornin's.  The  birds  wake  me  up  singin',  and  it's 
plenty  light,  you  know.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  'Lisha  would  have 
a  fair  day  to  go." 

"I  expect  he'd  have  to  go  if  the  weather  wa'n't  good,"  said  the 
woman. 

"Yes,  yes,  but  'tis  useful  to  have  fair  weather,  an5  a  good  sign 
some  says  it  is.  This  is  a  great  event  for  the  boy,  ain't  it?" 

"I  can't  face  the  thought  o'  losin'  on  him,  Father."  The  woman 
came  forward  a  step  or  two  and  sat  down  on  the  doorstep.  She 
was  a  hard-worked,  anxious  creature,  whose  face  had  lost  all  look 
of  youth.  She  was  apt,  in  the  general  course  of  things,  to  hurry  the 
old  man  and  to  spare  little  time  for  talking,  and  he  was  pleased  by 
this  acknowledged  unity  of  their  interests.  He  moved  aside  a 
little  to  give  her  more  room,  and  glanced  at  her  with  a  smile, 
as  if  to  beg  her  to  speak  freely.  They  were  both  undemonstrative, 
taciturn  New  Englanders;  their  hearts  were  warm  with  pent-up 
feeling,  that  summer  morning,  yet  it  was  easier  to  understand  one 
another  through  silence  than  through  speech. 

"No,  I  couldn't  git  much  sleep,"  repeated  the  daughter  at  last. 
"Some  things  I  thought  of  that  ain't  come  to  mind  before  for 
years  —  things  I  don't  relish  the  feelin'  of,  all  over  again." 

"'Twas  just  such  a  mornin'  as  this,  pore  little  'Lisha's  father 
went  off  on  that  last  v'y'ge  o'  his,"  answered  the  old  sailor,  with 
instant  comprehension.  "Yes,  you've  had  it  master  hard,  pore 
Gal,  ain't  you?  I  advised  him  against  goin'  off  on  that  old  vessel 
with  a  crew  that  wa'n't  capable." 
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"Such  a  mornin*  as  this,  when  I  come  out  at  sun-up,  I  always 
seem  to  see  her  tops'ils  over  there  beyond  the  p'int,  where  she 
was  to  anchor.  Well,  I  thank  Heaven  'Lisha  was  averse  to  goin' 
to  sea/'  declared  the  mother. 

"There's  dangers  ashore,  Lucy  Ann/*  said  the  grandfather, 
solemnly;  but  there  was  no  answer,  and  they  sat  there  in  silence 
until  the  old  man  grew  drowsy  again. 

"Yisterday  was  the  first  time  it  fell  onto  my  heart  that  'Lisha 
was  goin'  off,"  the  mother  began  again,  after  a  time  had  passed. 
"P'r'aps  folks  was  right  about  our  needing  of  him.  I've  been 
workin'  every  way  I  could  to  further  him  and  git  him  a  real  good 
chance  up  to  Boston,  and  now  that  we've  got  to  part  with  him 
I  don't  see  how  to  put  up  with  it." 

"All  nateral,"  insisted  the  old  man.  "My  mother  wept  the 
night  through  before  I  was  goin'  to  sail  on  my  first  v'y'ge; 
she  was  kind  of  satisfied,  though,  when  I  come  home  next  sum 
mer,  grown  a  full  man,  with  my  savin's  in  my  pocket,  an*  I 
had  a  master  pretty  little  figured  shawl  I'd  bought  for  her  to 
Bristol." 

"I  don't  want  no  shawls.  Partin'  is  partin'  to  me,"  said  the 
woman. 

"'Tain't  everybody  can  stand  in  her  foredoor  an'  see  the  chim- 
bleys  o'  three  child'n's  houses  without  a  glass,"  he  tried  eagerly 
to  console  her.  "All  ready  an'  willin'  to  do  their  part  for  you,  so 
as  you  could  let  'Lisha  go  off  and  have  his  chance." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  she  answered,  "but  none  on  'em  never 
give  me  the  rooted  home  feelin'  that  'Lisha  has.  They  was  more 
varyin'  and  kind  o'  fast  growin'  and  scattering  but  'Lisha  was 
always  'Lisha  when  he  was  a  babe,  and  I  settled  on  him  for  the 
one  to  keep  with  me." 

"Then  he's  just  the  kind  to  send  off,  one  you  ain't  got  to  worry 
about.  They're  all  good  child'n,"  said  the  man.  "We've  reason 
to  be  thankful  none  on  'em's  been  like  some  young  sprigs,  more 
grief  n  glory  to  their  folks.  An'  I  ain't  regrettin'  'Lisha's  goin' 
one  mite;  I  believe  you'd  rather  go  on  doin'  for  him  an'  cossetin'. 
I  think  'twas  high  time  to  shove  him  out  o'  the  nest." 

"You  ain't  his  mother,"  said  Lucy  Ann. 
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"What  be  you  goin'  to  give  him  for  his  breakfast?"  asked  the 
stern  grandfather,  in  a  softened,  less  businesslike  voice. 

"I  don't  know's  I'd  thought  about  it,  special,  Sir.  I  did  lay 
aside  that  piece  o'  apple  pie  we  had  left  yisterday  from  dinner/* 
she  confessed. 

"Fry  him  out  a  nice  little  crisp  piece  o'  pork,  Lucy  Ann,  an' 
'twill  relish  with  his  baked  potatoes.  He'll  think  o'  his  breakfast 
more  times  'n  you  expect.  I  know  a  lad's  feelin's  when  home's 
put  behind  him." 

The  sun  was  up  clear  and  bright  over  the  broad  sea  inlet  to  the 
eastward,  but  the  shining  water  struck  the  eye  by  its  look  of 
vacancy.  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  still  so  early  that  no  sails  came 
stealing  out  from  the  farmhouse  landings,  or  even  from  the  gray 
groups  of  battered  fish-houses  that  overhung,  here  and  there,  a 
sheltered  cove.  Some  crows  and  gulls  were  busy  in  the  air;  it  was 
the  time  of  day  when  the  world  belongs  more  to  birds  than  to  men. 

"Poor  'Lisha!"  the  mother  went  on  compassionately.  "I  expect 
it  has  been  a  long  night  to  him.  He  seemed  to  take  it  in,  as  he  was 
goin'  to  bed,  how  'twas  his  last  night  to  home.  I  heard  him 
thrashin'  about  kind  o'  restless,  sometimes." 

"Come,  Lucy  Ann,  the  boy  ought  to  be  stirrin5!"  exclaimed  the 
old  sailor,  without  the  least  show  of  sympathy.  "He's  got  to  be 
ready  when  John  Sykes  comes,  an'  he  ain't  so  quick  as  some  lads." 

The  mother  rose  with  a  sigh,  and  went  into  the  house.  After 
her  own  sleepless  night,  she  dreaded  to  face  the  regretful,  sleepless 
eyes  of  her  son;  but  as  she  opened  the  door  of  his  little  bedroom, 
there  lay  Elisha  sound  alseep  and  comfortable  to  behold.  She 
stood  watching  him  with  gloomy  tenderness  until  he  stirred 
uneasily,  his  consciousness  roused  by  the  intentness  of  her  thought, 
and  the  mysterious  current  that  flowed  from  her  wistful,  eager  eyes. 

But  when  the  lad  waked,  it  was  to  a  joyful  sense  of  manliness 
and  responsibility;  for  him  the  change  of  surroundings  was  com 
ing  through  natural  processes  of  growth,  not  through  the 
uprooting  which  gave  his  mother  such  an  aching  heart. 

A  little  later  Elisha  came  out  to  the  breakfast-table,  arrayed  in 
his  best  sandy-brown  clothes  set  off  with  a  bright  blue  satin 
cravat,  which  had  been  the  pride  and  delight  of  pleasant  Sundays 
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and  rare  holidays.  He  already  felt  unrelated  to  the  familiar  scene 
of  things,  and  was  impatient  to  be  gone.  For  one  thing,  it  was 
strange  to  sit  down  to  breakfast  in  Sunday  splendor,  while  his 
mother  and  grandfather  and  little  sister  Lydia  were  in  their 
humble  everyday  attire.  They  ate  in  silence  and  haste,  as  they 
always  did,  but  with  a  new  constraint  and  awkwardness  that  for 
bade  their  looking  at  one  another.  At  last  the  head  of  the  house 
hold  broke  the  silence  with  simple  straightforwardness. 

"You've  got  an  excellent  good  day,  'Lisha.  I  like  to  have  a  fair 
start  myself.  'Tain't  goin'  to  be  too  hot;  the  wind's  working  into 
the  north  a  little." 

"Yes,  Sir,"  responded  Elisha. 

"The  great  p'int  about  gittin'  on  in  life  is  bein'  able  to  cope 
with  your  headwinds,"  continued  the  old  man  earnestly,  pushing 
away  his  plate.  "Any  fool  can  run  before  a  fair  breeze,  but  I  tell 
ye  a  good  seaman  is  one  that  gits  the  best  out  o'  his  disadvantages. 
You  won't  be  treated  so  pretty  as  you  expect  in  the  store,  and 
you'll  git  plenty  o' blows  to  your  pride;  but  you  keep  right  ahead, 
and  if  you  can't  run  before  the  wind  you  can  always  beat.  I  ain't 
no  hand  to  preach,  but  preachin'  ain't  goin'  to  sarve  ye  now. 
We've  gone  an'  fetched  ye  up  the  best  we  could,  your  mother  an' 
me,  an'  you  can't  never  say  but  you've  started  amongst  honest 
folks.  If  a  vessel's  built  out  o'  sound  timber  an'  has  got  good  lines 
for  sailin',  why  then  she's  seaworthy;  but  if  she  ain't,  she  ain't; 
an'  a  mess  o'  preachin'  ain't  goin'  to  alter  her  over.  Now  you're 
standin'  out  to  sea,  my  boy,  an'  you  can  bear  your  home  in  mind 
and  work  your  way,  same's  plenty  of  others  has  done." 

It  was  a  solemn  moment;  the  speaker's  voice  faltered,  and  little 
Lydia  dried  her  tearful  blue  eyes  with  her  gingham  apron.  Elisha 
hung  his  head,  and  patted  the  old  spotted  cat  which  came  to  rub 
herself  against  his  trousers-leg.  The  mother  rose  hastily,  and 
hurried  into  the  pantry  close  by.  She  was  always  an  appealing 
figure,  with  her  thin  shoulders  and  faded  calico  gowns;  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  she  had  once  been  the  prettiest  girl  in  that 
neighborhood.  But  her  son  loved  her  in  his  sober,  undemonstrative 
way,  and  was  full  of  plans  for  coming  home,  rich  and  generous 
enough  to  make  her  proud  and  happy.  He  was  half  pleased  and 
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half  annoyed  because  his  leave-taking  was  of  such  deep  concern  to 
the  household. 

"Come,  Lyddy,  don't  you  take  on/5  he  said,  with  rough  kind 
liness.  "Let's  go  out,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  feed  the  pig  and 
'tend  to  the  chickens.  You'll  have  to  be  chief  clerk  when  I'm  gone." 

They  went  out  to  the  yard,  hand  in  hand.  Elisha  stopped  to 
stroke  the  old  cat  again,  as  she  ran  by  his  side  and  mewed.  "I 
wish  I  was  off  and  done  with  it;  this  morning  does  seem  awful 
long,"  said  the  boy. 

"Ain't  you  afraid  you'll  be  homesick  an'  want  to  come  back?" 
asked  the  little  sister  timidly;  but  Elisha  scorned  so  poor  a 
thought. 

"You'll  have  to  see  if  grandpa  has  'tended  to  these  things,  the 
pig  an'  the  chickens,"  he  advised  her  gravely.  "He  forgets  'em 
sometimes  when  I'm  away,  but  he  would  be  cast  down  if  you  told 
him  so,  and  you  just  keep  an  eye  open,  Lyddy.  Mother's  got 
enough  to  do  inside  the  house.  But  grandsir'll  keep  her  in  kin- 
dlin's;  he  likes  to  set  and  chop  in  the  shed  rainy  days,  an'  he'll  do  a 
sight  more  if  you'll  set  with  him,  an'  let  him  get  goin'  on  his  old 
seafarin'  times." 

Lydia  nodded  discreetly. 

"An',  Lyddy,  don't  you  loiter  comin'  home  from  school,  an' 
don't  play  out  late,  an'  get  'em  fussy,  when  it  comes  cold  weather. 
And  you  tell  Susy  Draper"  —  the  boy's  voice  sounded  uncon 
cerned,  but  Lydia  glanced  at  him  quickly  —  "y°u  te^  Susy  Draper 
that  I  was  awful  sorry  she  was  over  to  her  aunt's,  so  I  couldn't 
say  good-by." 

Lydia's  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and  she  comprehended. 
Lydia  nodded  again,  more  sagely  than  before. 

"See  here,"  said  the  boy  suddenly.  "I'm  goin'  to  let  my  old 
woodchuck  out." 

Lydia's  face  was  blank  with  surprise.  "I  thought  you  promised 
to  sell  him  to  big  Jim  Hooper." 

"I  did,  but  I  don't  care  for  big  Jim  Hooper;  you  just  tell  him 
I  let  my  woodchuck  go."  * 

The  brother  and  sister  went  to  their  favorite  playground  be 
tween  the  ledges,  not  far  from  the  small  old  barn.  Here  was  a 
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clumsy  box  with  wire  gratings,  behind  which  an  untamed,  little 
wild  beast  sat  up  and  chittered  at  his  harmless  foes.  "He's  a 
whopping  old  fellow/'  said  Elisha  admiringly.  "Big  Jim  Hooper 
sha'n't  have  him!"  and  as  he  opened  the  trap  Lydia  had  hardly 
time  to  perch  herself  high  on  the  ledge,  before  the  woodchuck 
tumbled  and  scuttled  along  the  short  green  turf,  and  was  lost 
among  the  clumps  of  juniper  and  bayberry  just  beyond. 

"I  feel  just  like  him/'  said  the  boy.  "I  want  to  get  up  to  Boston 
just  as  bad  as  that.  See  here,  now!"  and  he  flung  a  gallant  cart 
wheel  of  himself  in  the  same  direction,  and  then  stood  on  his  head 
and  waved  his  legs  furiously  in  the  air.  "I  feel  just  like  that." 

Lydia,  who  had  been  tearful  all  the  morning,  looked  at  him  in 
vague  dismay.  Only  a  short  time  ago  she  had  never  been  made  to 
feel  that  her  brother  was  so  much  older  than  herself.  They  had 
been  constant  playmates;  but  now  he  was  like  a  grown  man,  and 
cared  no  longer  for  their  old  pleasures.  There  was  all  possible 
difference  between  them  that  there  can  be  between  fifteen  years 
and  twelve,  and  Lydia  was  nothing  but  a  child. 

"Come,  come,  where  be  ye?"  shouted  the  old  grandfather,  and 
they  both  started  guiltily.  Elisha  rubbed  some  dry  grass  out  of 
his  short-cropped  hair,  and  the  little  sister  came  down  from  her 
ledge.  At  that  moment  the  real  pang  of  parting  shot  through  her 
heart;  her  brother  belonged  irrevocably  to  a  wider  world. 

"Ma'am  Stover  has  sent  for  ye  to  come  over;  she  wants  to  say 
good-by  to  ye!"  shouted  the  grandfather,  leaning  on  his  two  canes 
at  the  end  of  the  barn.  "Come,  step  lively,  an'  remember  you 
ain't  got  none  too  much  time,  an'  the  boat  ain't  goin'  to  wait  a 
minute  for  nobody." 

"Ma'am  Stover?"  repeated  the  boy,  with  a  frown.  He  and  his 
sister  knew  only  too  well  the  pasture  path  between  the  two  houses. 
Ma'am  Stover  was  a  bedridden  woman,  who  had  seen  much 
trouble  —  a  town  charge  in  her  old  age.  Her  neighbors  gave  to  her 
generously  out  of  their  own  slender  stores.  Yet  with  all  this 
poverty  and  dependence,  she  held  firm  sway  over  the  customs  and 
opinions  of  her  acquaintance,  from  the  uneasy  bed  where  she  lay 
year  in  and  year  out,  watching  the  far  sea  line  beyond  a  pasture 
slope. 
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The  young  people  walked  fast,  sometimes  running  a  little  way, 
light-footed,  the  boy  going  ahead  and  burst  into  their  neighbor's 
room  out  of  breath. 

She  was  calm  and  critical,  and  their  excitement  had  a  sudden 
chill. 

"So  the  great  day's  come  at  last,  'Lisha?"  she  asked;  at  which 
'Lisha  was  conscious  of  unnecessary  aggravation. 

"I  don't  know's  it's  much  of  a  day  —  to  anybody  but  me," 
he  added,  discovering  a  twinkle  in  her  black  eyes  that  was  more 
sympathetic  than  usual.  "I  expected  to  stop  an'  see  you  last 
night;  but  I  had  to  go  round  and  see  all  our  folks,  and  when  I  got 
back  'twas  late  and  the  tide  was  down,  an'  I  knew  that  grandsir 
couldn't  git  the  boat  up  all  alone  to  our  lower  landin  V 

"Well,  I  didn't  forgit  you,  but  I  thought  p'r'aps  you  might 
forgit  me,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  give  ye  somethin'.  'Tis  for  your  folks' 
sake;  I  want  ye  to  tell  'em  so.  I  don't  want  ye  never  to  part  with 
it,  even  if  it  fails  to  work  and  you  git  proud  an'  want  a  new  one. 
It's  been  a  sight  o'  company  to  me/'  She  reached  up,  with  a 
flush  on  her  wrinkled  cheeks  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  took  a 
worn  old  silver  watch  from  its  nail,  and  handed  it,  with  a  last 
look  at  its  white  face  and  large,  gold  hands  to  the  startled  boy. 

"Oh,  I  can't  take  it  from  ye,  Ma'am  Stover.  I'm  just  as  much 
obliged  to  you,"  he  faltered. 

"There,  go  now,  Dear,  go  right  along,"  said  the  old  woman, 
turning  quickly  away.  "Be  a  good  boy  for  your  folks'  sake.  If 
so  be  that  I'm  here  when  you  come  home,  you  can  let  me  see  how 
well  you've  kep'  it." 

The  boy  and  girl  went  softly  out,  leaving  the  door  wide  open, 
as  Ma'am  Stover  liked  to  have  it  in  summer  weather,  her  windows 
being  small  and  few.  There  were  neighbors  near  enough  to  come 
and  shut  it,  if  a  heavy  shower  blew  up.  Sometimes  the  song 
sparrows  and  whippoorwills  came  hopping  in  about  the  little 
bare  room. 

"I  felt  kind  of  'shamed  to  carry  off  her  watch,"  protested 
Elisha,  with  a  radiant  face  that  belied  his  honest  words. 

"Put  it  on,"  said  proud  little  Lydia,  trotting  alongside;  and  he 
hooked  the  bright  steel  chain  into  his  buttonhole,  and  looked 
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down  to  see  how  it  shone  across  his  waistcoat.  None  of  his  friends 
had  so  fine  a  watch;  even  his  grandfather's  was  so  poor  a  time 
keeper  that  it  was  rarely  worn  except  as  a  decoration  on  Sundays 
or  at  a  funeral.  They  hurried  home.  Ma'am  Stover,  lying  in  her 
bed,  could  see  the  two  slight  figures  nearly  all  the  way  on  the 
pasture  path;  flitting  along  in  their  joyful  haste. 

It  was  disappointing  that  the  mother  and  grandfather  had  so 
little  to  say  about  the  watch.  In  fact,  Elisha's  grandfather  only 
said  "Pore  creatur'"  once  or  twice,  and  turned  away,  rubbing 
his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  If  Ma'am  Stover  had  chosen 
to  give  so  rich  a  gift,  to  know  the  joy  of  such  generosity,  nobody 
had  a  right  to  protest.  Yet  nobody  knew  how  much  the  poor 
wakeful  soul  would  miss  the  only  one  of  her  meager  possessions 
that  seemed  alive  and  companionable  in  lonely  hours.  Somebody 
had  said  once  that  there  were  chairs  that  went  about  on  wheels, 
made  on  purpose  for  crippled  persons  like  Ma'am  Stover;  and 
Elisha's  heart  was  instantly  filled  with  delight  at  the  remembrance. 
Perhaps  before  long,  if  he  could  save  some  money  and  get  ahead, 
he  would  buy  one  of  those  chairs  and  send  it  down  from  Boston; 
and  a  new  sense  of  power  filled  his  honest  heart.  He  had  dreamed 
a  great  many  dreams  already  of  what  he  meant  to  do  with  all 
his  money,  when  he  came  home  rich  and  a  person  of  consequence, 
in  summer  vacations. 

The  large  leather  valise  was  soon  packed,  and  its  owner  carried 
it  out  to  the  roadside,  and  put  his  last  winter's  overcoat  and  a 
great  new  umbrella  beside  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  John  Sykes 
came  with  the  wagon.  He  was  more  and  more  anxious  to  be  gone, 
and  felt  no  sense  of  his  old  identification  with  the  home  interests. 
His  mother  said  sadly  that  he  would  be  gone  full  soon  enough, 
when  he  joined  his  grandfather  in  accusing  Mr.  Sykes  of  keeping 
them  waiting  forever  and  making  him  miss  the  boat.  There  were 
three  rough  roundabout  miles  to  be  traveled  to  the  steamer  land 
ing,  and  the  Sykes  horses  were  known  to  be  slow.  But  at  last  the 
team  came  nodding  in  sight  over  a  steep  hill  in  the  road. 

Then  the  moment  of  parting  had  come,  the  moment  toward 
which  all  the  long  late  winter  and  early  summer  had  looked.  The 
boy  was  leaving  his  plain  little  home  for  the  great  adventure  of 
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his  life's  fortunes.  Until  then  he  had  been  the  charge  and  anxiety 
of  his  eldeis,  and  under  their  rule  and  advice.  Now  he  was  free 
to  choose;  his  was  the  power  of  direction,  his  the  responsibility; 
for  in  the  world  one  must  be  ranked  by  his  own  character  and 
ability,  and  doomed  by  his  own  failures.  The  boy  lifted  his  burden 
lightly,  and  turned  with  an  eager  smile  to  say  farewell.  But  the 
old  people  and  little  Lydia  were  speechless  with  grief;  they  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  the  pride  and  hope  and  boyish  strength, 
that  were  all  their  slender  joy.  The  worn-out  old  man,  the  anxious 
woman  who  had  been  beaten  and  buffeted  by  the  waves  of  poverty 
and  sorrow,  the  little  sister  with  her  dreaming  heart,  stood  at  the 
bars  and  hungrily  watched  him  go  away.  They  feared  success  for 
him  almost  as  much  as  failure.  The  world  was  before  him  now, 
with  its  treasures  and  pleasures,  but  with  those  inevitable  dis 
appointments  and  losses  which  old  people  know  and  fear;  those 
sorrows  of  incapacity  and  lack  of  judgment  which  young  hearts 
go  out  to  meet  without  foreboding.  It  was  a  world  of  love  and 
favor  to  which  little  Lydia's  brother  had  gone;  but  who  would 
know  her  fairy  prince,  in  that  disguise  of  a  country  boy's  bashful- 
ness  and  humble  raiment  from  the  cheap  counter  of  a  country 
store  ?  The  household  stood  rapt  and  silent  until  the  farm  wagon 
had  made  its  last  rise  on  the  hilly  road  and  disappeared. 

"Well,  he's  left  us  now,"  said  the  sorrowful,  hopeful  old  grand 
father.  "I  expect  Fve  got  to  turn  to  an'  be  a  boy  again  myself. 
I  feel  to  hope  'Lisha'll  do  as  well  as  we  covet  for  him.  I  seem  to 
take  it  in,  all  my  father  felt  when  he  let  me  go  off  to  sea.  He  stood 
where  I'm  standin5  now,  an'  I  was  just  as  triflin'  as  pore  'Lisha, 
and  felt  full  as  big  as  a  man.  But  Lord!  how  I  give  up  when  it 
come  night,  an'  I  took  it  in  I  was  gone  from  home!" 

"There,  don't  ye,  Father,"  said  the  pale  mother  gently.  She 
was,  after  all,  the  stronger  of  the  two.  "  'Lisha's  good  an'  honest- 
hearted.  You'll  feel  real  proud  a  year  from  now,  when  he  gits 
back.  I'm  so  glad  he's  got  his  watch  to  carry —  he  did  feel  so 
grand.  I  expect  them  poor  hens  is  sufferin';  nobody's  thought  on 
'em  this  livin'  mornin'.  You'd  better  step  an'  feed  'em  right  away, 
Sir."  She  could  hardly  speak  for  sorrow  and  excitement,  but  the 
old  man  was  diverted  at  once,  and  hobbled  away  with  cheerful 
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importance  on  his  two  canes.  Then  she  looked  round  at  the  poor, 
stony  little  farm  almost  angrily.  "He'd  no  natural  turn  for  the 
sea,  'Lisha  hadn't;  but  I  might  have  kept  him  with  me  if  the 
land  was  good  for  anything." 

Elisha  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream,  now  that  his  great  adventure 
was  begun.  He  answered  John  Sykes's  questions  mechanically, 
and  his  head  was  a  little  dull  and  dazed.  Then  he  began  to  fear 
that  the  slow  plodding  of  the  farm  horses  would  make  him  too 
late  for  the  steamboat,  and  with  sudden  satisfaction  pulled  out  the 
great  watch  to  see  if  there  were  still  time  enough  to  get  to  the 
landing.  He  was  filled  with  remorse  because  it  was  impossible  to 
remember  whether  he  had  thanked  Ma'am  Stover  for  her  gift. 
It  seemed  like  a  thing  of  life  and  consciousness  as  he  pushed  it 
back  into  his  tight  pocket.  John  Sykes  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"Why,  that's  old  Ma'am  Stover's  timepiece,  ain't  it?  Lend  it  to 
ye,  did  she?" 

"Gave  it  to  me,"  answered  Elisha  proudly. 

"You  be  careful  of  that  watch/'  said  the  driver  soberly;  and 
Elisha  nodded. 

"Well,  good-day  to  ye;  be  a  stiddy  lad,"  advised  John  Sykes, 
a  few  minutes  afterward.  "Don't  start  in  too  smart  an'  scare  'm 
up  to  Boston.  Pride  an'  ambition  was  the  downfall  o'  old  Cole's 
dog.  There,  sonny,  the  bo't  ain't  nowheres  in  sight,  for  all  your 
fidgetin'!" 

They  both  smiled  broadly  at  the  humorous  warning,  and  as  the 
old  wagon  rattled  away  Elisha  stood  a  moment  looking  after  it; 
then  he  went  down  to  the  wharf  by  winding  ways  among  piles  of 
decayed  timber  and  disused  lobster-pots.  A  small  group  of  travel 
ers  and  spectators  had  already  assembled,  and  they  stared  at  him 
in  a  way  that  made  him  feel  separated  from  his  kind,  though 
some  of  them  had  come  to  see  him  depart.  One  unenlightened 
acquaintance  inquired  if  Elisha  were  expecting  friends  by  that 
morning's  boat;  and  when  he  explained  that  he  was  going  away 
himself,  asked  kindly  whether  it  was  to  be  as  far  as  Bath.  Elisha 
mentioned  the  word  "Boston"  with  scorn  and  compassion,  but  he 
did  not  feel  like  discussing  his  brilliant  prospects  now,  as  he  had 
been  more  than  ready  to  do  the  week  before.  Just  then  a  deaf  old 
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woman  asked  for  the  time  of  day.     She  sat  next  him  on  the 
battered  bench. 

"Be  you  going  up  to  Bath,  Dear?"  she  demanded  suddenly;  and 
he  said  yes.  "Guess  I'll  stick  to  you,  then,  fur's  you  go;  'tis  kind 
o'blind  in  them  big  places."  Elisha  faintly  nodded  a  meek  but 
grudging  assent;  then,  after  a  few  moments,  he  boldly  rose,  tall 
umbrella  in  hand,  and  joined  the  talkative  company  of  old  and 
young  men  at  the  other  side  of  the  wharf.  They  proceeded  to 
make  very  light  of  a  person's  going  to  Boston  to  enter  upon  his 
business  career;  but,  after  all,  their  thoughts  were  those  of  mingled 
respect  and  envy.  Most  of  them  had  seen  Boston,  but  no  one 
save  Elisha  was  going  there  that  day  to  stay  for  a  whole  year. 
It  made  him  feel  like  a  city  man. 

The  steamer  whistled  loud  and  hoarse  before  she  came  in  sight, 
but  presently  the  gay  flags  showed  close  by  above  the  pointed 
spruces.  Then  she  came  jarring  against  the  wharf,  and  the  in 
stant  bustle  and  hurry,  the  strange  faces  of  the  passengers,  and 
the  loud  rattle  of  freight  going  on  board,  were  as  confusing  and 
exciting  as  if  a  small  piece  of  Boston  itself  had  been  dropped  into 
that  quiet  cove. 

The  people  on  the  wharf  shouted  cheerful  good-bys,  to  which 
the  young  traveler  responded;  then  he  seated  himself  well  astern 
to  enjoy  the  views,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  made  a  thousand  journeys. 
He  bought  a  newspaper,  and  began  to  read  it  with  much  pride  and 
a  beating  heart.  The  little  old  woman  came  and  sat  beside  him, 
and  talked  straight  on  whether  he  listened  or  not,  until  he  was 
afraid  of  what  the  other  passengers  might  think,  but  nobody 
looked  that  way,  and  he  could  not  find  anything  in  the  paper 
that  he  cared  to  read.  Alone,  but  unfettered  and  aflame  with 
courage,  to  himself  he  was  not  the  boy  who  went  away,  but  the 
proud  man  who  one  day  would  be  coming  home. 

"Coin'  to  Boston,  be  ye?"  asked  the  old  lady  for  the  third 
time;  and  it  was  still  a  pleasure  to  say  yes,  when  the  boat  swung 
round,  and  there,  far  away  on  its  gray  and  green  pasture  slope, 
with  the  dark  evergreens  standing  back,  were  the  low  gray  house, 
and  the  little  square  barn,  and  the  lines' of  fence  that  shut  in  his 
home.  He  strained  his  eyes  to  see  if  any  one  were  watching  from 
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the  door.  He  had  almost  forgotten  that  they  could  see  him  still. 
He  sprang  to  the  boat's  side:  yes,  his  mother  remembered;  there 
was  something  white  waving  from  the  doorway.  The  whole  land 
scape  faded  from  his  eyes  except  that  faraway  gray  house;  his 
heart  leaped  back  with  love  and  longing;  he  gazed  and  gazed, 
until  a  height  of  green  forest  came  between  and  shut  the  picture 
out.  Then  the  country  boy  went  on  alone  to  make  his  way  in  the 
wide  world. 


AN  OCCURRENCE  AT  OWL  CREEK  BRIDGE 
BY  AMBROSE  BIERCE  (1842-1914?) 

I 

A  MAN  stood  upon  a  railroad  bridge  in  Northern  Alabama, 
looking  down  into  the  swift  waters  twenty  feet  below.  The 
man's  hands  were  behind  his  back,  the  wrists  bound  with  a  cord. 
A  rope  loosely  encircled  his  neck.  It  was  attached  to  a  stout  cross- 
timber  above  his  head,  and  the  slack  fell  to  the  level  of  his  knees. 
Some  loose  boards  laid  upon  the  sleepers  supporting  the  metals  of 
the  railway  supplied  a  footing  for  him  and  his  executioners — two 
private  soldiers  of  the  Federal  army,  directed  by  a  sergeant,  who 
in  civil  life  may  have  been  a  deputy  sheriff.  At  a  short  remove 
upon  the  same  temporary  platform  was  an  officer  in  the  uniform 
of  his  rank,  armed.  He  was  a  captain.  A  sentinel  at  each  end  of 
the  bridge  stood  with  his  rifle  in  the  position  known  as  "support/' 
that  is  to  say,  vertical  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder,  the  hammer 
resting  on  the  forearm  thrown  straight  across  the  chest — a  formal 
and  unnatural  position,  enforcing  an  erect  carriage  of  the  body. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  these  two  men  to  know  what 
was  occurring  at  the  center  of  the  bridge;  they  merely  blockaded 
the  two  ends  of  the  foot-plank  which  traversed  it. 

Beyond  one  of  the  sentinels  nobody  was  in  sight;  the  railroad 
ran  straight  away  into  a  forest  for  a  hundred  yards,  then,  curbing, 
was  lost  to  view.  Doubtless  there  was  an  outpost  further  along. 
The  other  bank  of  the  stream  was  open  ground — a  gentle  acclivity 
crowned  with  a  stockade  of  vertical  tree-trunks,  loopholed  for 
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rifles,  with  a  single  embrasure  through  which  protruded  the 
muzzle  of  a  brass  cannon  commanding  the  bridge.  Midway  up 
the  slope  between  the  bridge  and  fort  were  the  spectators — a 
single  company  of  infantry  in  line,  at  "parade  rest/'  the  butts  of 
the  rifles  on  the  ground,  the  barrels  inclining  slightly  backward 
against  the  right  shoulder,  the  hands  crossed  upon  the  stock.  A 
lieutenant  stood  at  the  right  of  the  line,  the  point  of  his  sword 
upon  the  ground,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  his  right.  Excepting 
the  group  of  four  at  the  center  of  the  bridge  not  a  man  moved. 
The  company  faced  the  bridge,  staring  stonily,  motionless.  The 
sentinels,  facing  the  banks  of  the  stream,  might  have  been  statues 
to  adorn  the  bridge.  The  captain  stood  with  folded  arms,  silent, 
observing  the  work  of  his  subordinates,  but  making  no  sign. 
Death  is  a  dignitary  who,  when  he  comes  announced,  is  to  be  re 
ceived  with  formal  manifestations  of  respect,  even  by  those  most 
familiar  with  him.  In  the  code  of  military  etiquette  silence  and 
fixity  are  forms  of  deference. 

The  man  who  was  engaged  in  being  hanged  was  apparently 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  a  civilian,  if  one  might 
judge  from  his  dress,  which  was  that  of  a  planter.  His  features 
were  good — a  straight  nose,  firm  mouth,  broad  forehead,  from 
which  his  long,  dark  hair  was  combed  straight  back,  falling  be 
hind  his  ears  to  the  collar  of  his  well-fitting  frock  coat.  He  wore 
a  mustache  and  pointed  beard,  but  no  whiskers;  his  eyes  were 
large  and  dark  gray,  and  had  a  kindly  expression  which  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  in  one  whose  neck  was  in  the  hemp. 
Evidently  this  was  no  vulgar  assassin.  The  liberal  military  code 
makes  provision  for  hanging  many  kinds  of  people,  and  gentlemen 
are  not  excluded. 

The  preparations  being  complete,  the  two  private  soldiers 
stepped  aside,  and  each  drew  away  the  plank  upon  which  he  had 
been  standing.  The  sergeant  turned  to  the  captain,  saluted,  and 
placed  himself  immediately  behind  that  officer,  who  in  turn  moved 
apart  one  pace.  These  movements  left  the  condemned  man  and 
the  sergeant  standing  on  the  two  ends  of  the  same  plank,  which 
spanned  three  of  the  cross-ties  of  the  bridge.  The  end  upon 
which  the  civilian  stood  almost,"  but  not  quite,  reached  a  fourth. 
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This  plank  had  been  held  in  place  by  the  weight  of  the  captain; 
it  was  now  held  by  that  of  the  sergeant.  At  a  signal  from  the 
former  the  latter  would  step  aside,  the  plank  would  tilt,  and  the 
condemned  man  go  down  between  two  ties.  The  arrangement 
commended  itself  to  his  judgment  as  simple  and  effective.  His 
face  had  not  been  covered  nor  his  eyes  bandaged.  He  looked  a 
moment  at  his  "unsteadfast  footing/'  then  let  his  gaze  wander 
to  the  swirling  water  of  the  stream  racing  madly  beneath  his 
feet.  A  piece  of  dancing  driftwood  caught  his  attention,  and 
his  eyes  followed  it  down  the  current.  How  slowly  it  appeared 
to  move!  What  a  sluggish  stream! 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  order  to  fix  his  last  thoughts  upon  his 
wife  and  children.  The  water,  touched  to  gold  by  the  early  sun, 
the  brooding  mists  under  the  banks  at  some  distance  down  the 
stream,  the  fort,  the  soldiers,  the  piece  of  drift — all  had  dis 
tracted  him.  And  now  he  became  conscious  of  a  new  disturbance. 
Striking  through  the  thought  of  his  dear  ones  was  a  sound  he 
could  neither  ignore  nor  understand,  a  sharp,  distinct,  metallic 
percussion  like  the  stroke  of  a  blacksmith's  hammer  upon  the 
anvil;  it  had  the  same  ringing  quality.  He  wondered  what  it  was, 
and  whether  immeasurably  distant  or  near  by — it  seemed  both. 
Its  recurrence  was  regular,  but  as  slow  as  the  tolling  of  a  death- 
knell.  He  awaited  each  stroke  with  impatience  and — he  knew  not 
why — apprehension.  The  intervals  of  silence  grew  progressively 
longer;  the  delays  maddening.  With  their  greater  infrequency  the 
sounds  increased  in  strength  and  sharpness.  They  hurt  his  ear 
like  the  thrust  of  a  knife;  he  feared  he  would  shriek.  What  he 
heard  was  the  ticking  of  his  watch. 

He  unclosed  his  eyes  and  saw  again  the  water  below  him.  "  If  I 
could  free  my  hands/'  he  thought,  "I  might  throw  off  the  noose 
and  spring  into  the  stream.  By  diving,  I  could  evade  the  bullets, 
and,  swimming  vigorously  reach  the  bank,  take  to  the  woods,  and 
get  away  home.  My  home,  thank  God,  is  as  yet  outside  their 
lines;  my  wife  and  little  ones  are  still  beyond  the  invaders' 
farthest  advance." 

As  these  thoughts,  which  have  here  to  be  set  down  in  words, 
were  flashed  into  the  doomed  man's  brain  rather  than  evolved 
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from  it,   the  captain  nodded  to  the  sergeant.    The  sergeant 
stepped  aside. 

II 

Peyton  Farquhar  was  a  well-to-do  planter,  of  an  old  and 
highly  respected  Alabama  family.  Being  a  slave-owner,  and,  like 
other  slave-owners,  a  politician,  he  was  naturally  an  original 
Secessionist  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  Southern  cause.  Cir 
cumstances  of  an  imperious  nature  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
relate  here  had  prevented  him  from  taking  service  with  the  gal 
lant  army  which  had  fought  the  disastrous  campaigns  ending 
with  the  fall  of  Corinth,  and  he  chafed  under  the  inglorious 
restraint,  longing  for  the  release  of  his  energies,  the  larger  life 
of  the  soldier,  the  opportunity  for  distinction.  That  opportunity, 
he  felt,  would  come,  as  it  comes  w  all  in  war-time.  Meanwhile  he 
did  what  he  could.  No  service  was  too  humble  for  him  to  per 
form  in  aid  of  the  South,  no  adventure  too  perilous  for  him  to 
undertake  if  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  civilian  who  was 
at  heart  a  soldier,  and  who  in  good  faith  and  without  too  much 
qualification  assented  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  frankly  villainous 
dictum  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war. 

One  evening  while  Farquhar  and  his  wife  were  sitting  on  a 
rustic  bench  near  the  entrance  to  his  grounds,  a  gray-clad  soldier 
rode  up  to  the  gate  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  Mrs.  Farquhar 
was  only  too  happy  to  serve  him  with  her  own  white  hands. 
While  she  was  gone  to  fetch  the  water,  her  husband  approached 
the  dusty  horseman  and  inquired  eagerly  for  news  from  the  front, 

"The  Yanks  are  repairing  the  railroads,"  said  the  man,  "and 
are  getting  ready  for  another  advance.  They  have  reached  the 
Owl  Creek  Bridge,  put  it  in  order,  and  built  a  stockade  on  the 
other  bank.  The  commandant  has  issued  an  order,  which  is 
posted  everywhere,  declaring  that  any  civilian  caught  interfering 
with  the  railroad,  its  bridges,  tunnels,  or  trains,  will  be  summarily 
hanged.  I  saw  the  order." 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  Owl  Creek  Bridge?"   Farquhar  asked. 

"About  thirty  miles." 

"Is  there  no  force  on  this  side  the  creek?" 
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"Only  a  picket  post  half  a  mile  out,  on  the  railroad,  and  a 
single  sentinel  at  this  end  of  the  bridge/* 

"Suppose  a  man — a  civilian  and  student  of  hanging — should 
elude  the  picket  post  and  perhaps  get  the  better  of  the  sentinel/' 
said  Farquhar,  smiling,  "what  could. he  accomplish?" 

The  soldier  reflected.  "I  was  there  a  month  ago/'  he  replied. 
"I  observed  that  the  flood  of  last  winter  had  lodged  a  great 
quantity  of  driftwood  against  the  wooden  pier  at  this  end  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  now  dry,  and  would  burn  like  tow/' 

The  lady  had  now  brought  the  water,  which  the  soldier  drank. 
He  thanked  her  ceremoniously,  bowed  to  her  husband,  and  rode 
away.  An  hour  later,  after  nightfall,  he  repassed  the  plantation, 
going  northward  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come.  He  was 
a  Federal  scout. 

Ill 

As  Peyton  Farquhar  fell  straight  downward  through  the 
bridge,  he  lost  consciousness  and  was  as  one  already  dead. 
From  this  state  he  was  awakened — ages  later,  it  seemed  to  him — 
by  the  pain  of  a  sharp  pressure  upon  his  throat,  followed  by  a 
sense  of  suffocation.  Keen,  poignant  agonies  seemed  to  shoot 
from  his  neck  downward  through  every  fiber  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  These  pains  seemed  to  flash  along  well-defined  lines  of 
ramification,  and  to  beat  with  an  inconceivably  rapid  periodicity. 
They  seemed  like  streams  of  pulsating  fire,  heating  him  to  an 
intolerable  temperature.  As  to  his  head,  he  was  conscious  of  noth 
ing  but  a  feeling  of  fulness — of  congestion.  These  sensations 
were  unaccompanied  by  thought.  The  intellectual  part  of  his 
nature  was  already  effaced;  he  had  power  only  to  feel,  and  feeling 
was  torment.  He  was  conscious  of  motion.  Encompassed  in  a 
luminous  cloud,  of  which  he  was  now  merely  the  fiery  heart,  with 
out  material  s.ubstance,  he  swung  through  unthinkable  arcs  of 
oscillation,  like  a  vast  pendulum.  Then  all  at  once,  with  terrible 
suddenness,  the  light  about  him  shot  upward  with  the  noise  of  a 
loud  plash;  a  frightful  roaring  was  in  his  ears,  and  all  was  cold  and 
dark.  The  power  of  thought  was  restored;  he  knew  that  the  rope 
had  broken  and  he  had  fallen  into  the  stream.  There  was  no 
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additional  strangulation;  the  noose  about  his  neck  was  already 
suffocating  him,  and  kept  the  water  from  his  lungs.  To  die 
hanging  at  the  bottom  of  a  river — the  idea  seemed  to  him  ludi 
crous.  He  opened  his  eyes  in  the  blackness  and  saw  above  him  a 
gleam  of  light,  but  how  distant,  how  inaccessible!  He  was  still 
sinking,  for  the  light  became  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  was  a 
mere  glimmer.  Then  it  began  to  grow  and  brighten,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  rising  toward  the  surface — knew  it  with  reluctance, 
for  he  was  now  very  comfortable.  "To  be  hanged  and  Downed," 
he  thought,  "that  is  not  so  bad;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  shot. 
No;  I  will  not  be  shot;  that  is  not  fair." 

He  was  not  conscious  of  an  effort,  but  a  sharp  pain  in  his 
wrists  apprized  him  that  he  was  trying  to  free  his  hands.  He  gave 
the  struggle  his  attention,  as  an  idler  might  observe  the  feat  of  a 
juggler,  without  interest  in  the  outcome.  What  splendid  effort — 
what  magnificent,  what  superhuman  strength!  Ah,  that  was  a 
fine  endeavor!  Bravo!  The  cord  fell  away;  his  arms  parted  and 
floated  upward,  the  hands  dimly  seen  on  each  side  in  the  growing 
light.  He  watched  them  with  a  new  interest  as  first  one  and 
then  the  other  pounced  upon  the  noose  at  his  neck.  They  tore  it 
away  and  thrust  it  fiercely  aside,  its  undulations  resembling 
those  of  a  water  snake.  "Put  it  back!  put  it  back!"  He  thought 
he  shouted  these  words  to  his  hands,  for  the  undoing  of  the  noose 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  direst  pang  which  he  had  yet  ex 
perienced.  His  neck  ached  horribly;  his  brain  was  on  fire;  his 
heart,  which  had  been  fluttering  faintly,  gave  a  great  leap,  trying 
to  force  itself  out  of  his  mouth.  His  whole  body  was  racked  and 
wrenched  with  an  insupportable  anguish!  But  his  disobedient 
hands  gave  no  heed  to  the  command.  They  beat  the  water 
vigorously  with  quick,  downward  strokes,  forcing  him  to  the 
surface.  He  felt  his  head  emerge;  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  the 
sunlight;  his  chest  expanded  convulsively,  and  with  a  supreme 
and  crowning  agony  his  lungs  engulfed  a  great  draught  of  air, 
which  instantly  he  expelled  in  a  shriek! 

He  was  now  in  full  possession  of  his  physical  senses.  They 
were,  indeed,  preternaturally  keen  and  alert.  Something  in  the 
awful  disturbance  of  his  organic  system  had  so  exalted  and  refined 
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them  that  they  made  record  of  things  never  before  perceived.  He 
felt  the  ripples  upon  his  face  and  heard  their  separate  sounds  as 
they  struck.  He  looked  at  the  forest  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
saw  the  individual  trees,  the  leaves  and  the  veining  of  each  leaf — 
saw  the  very  insects  upon  them,  the  locusts,  the  brilliant-bodied 
flies,  the  gray  spiders  stretching  their  webs  from  twig  to  twig. 
He  noted  the  prismatic  colors  in  all  the  dewdrops  upon  a  million 
blades  of  grass.  The  humming  of  the  gnats  that  danced  above  the 
eddies  of  the  stream,  the  beating  of  the  dragonflies'  wings,  the 
strokes  of  the  waterspiders'  legs,  like  oars  which  have  lifted  their 
boat — all  these  made  audible  music.  A  fish  slid  along  beneath  his 
eyes,  and  he  heard  the  rush  ofits  body  parting  the  water. 

He  had  come  to  the  surface  facing  down  the  stream;  in  a  mo 
ment  the  visible  world  seemed  to  wheel  slowly  round,  himself  the 
pivotal  point,  and  he  saw  the  bridge,  the  fort,  the  soldiers  on  the 
bridge,  the  captain,  the  sergeant,  the  two  privates,  his  execu 
tioners.  They  were  in  silhouette  against  the  blue  sky.  They 
shouted  and  gesticulated,  pointing  at  him;  the  captain  had 
drawn  his  pistol,  but  did  not  fire;  the  others  were  unarmed.  Their 
movements  were  grotesque  and  horrible,  their  forms  gigantic. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  sharp  report,  and  something  struck  the 
water  smartly  within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  spattering  his  face 
with  spray.  He  heard  a  second  report,  and  saw  one  of  the  sentinels 
with  his  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  a  light  cloud  of  blue  smoke  rising 
from  the  muzzle.  The  man  in  the  water  saw  the  eye  of  the  man 
on  the  bridge  gazing  into  his  own  through  the  sights  of  the  rifle. 
He  observed  that  it  was  a  gray  eye,  and  remembered  having  read 
that  gray  eyes  were  keenest,  and  that  all  famous  marksmen  had 
them.  Nevertheless,  this  one  had  missed. 

A  counter-swirl  had  caught  Farquhar  and  turned  him  half 
round;  he  was  again  looking  into  the  forest  on  the  bank  opposite 
the  fort.  The  sound  of  a  clear,  high  voice  in  a  monotonous  sing 
song  now  rang  out  behind  him  and  came  across  the  water  with 
a  distinctness  that  pierced  and  subdued  all  other  sounds,  even 
the  beating  of  the  ripples  in  his  ears.  Although  no  soldier,  he 
had  frequented  camps  enough  to  know  the  dread  significance  of 
that  deliberate,  drawling,  aspirated  chant;  the  lieutenant  on  shore 
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was  taking  a  part  in  the  morning's  work.  How  coldly  and  piti 
lessly — with  what  an  even,  calm  intonation,  presaging  and 
enforcing  tranquillity  in  the  men — with  what  accurately  measured 
intervals  fell  those  cruel  words:  "Attention,  company.  Shoulder 
arms.  Ready.  Aim.  Fire!" 

Farquhar  dived — dived  as  deeply  as  he  could.  The  water 
roared  in  his  ears  like  the  voice  of  Niagara,  yet  he  heard  the 
dulled  thunder  of  the  volley,  and  rising  again  toward  the  surface, 
met  shining  bits  of  metal,  singularly  flattened,  oscillating  slowly 
downward.  Some  of  them  touched  him  on  the  face  and  hands, 
then  fell  away,  continuing  their  descent.  One  lodged  between  his 
collar  and  neck;  it  was  uncomfortably  warm,  and  he  snatched  it 
out. 

As  he  rose  to  the  surface,  gasping  for  breath,  he  saw  that  he 
had  been  a  long  time  under  water;  he  was  perceptibly  farther 
down-stream — nearer  to  safety!  The  soldiers  had  almost  finished 
reloading;  the  metal  ramrods  flashed  all  at  once  in  the  sunshine 
as  they  were  drawn  from  the  barrels,  turned  in  the  air,  and  thrust 
into  their  sockets.  The  two  sentinels  fired  again,  independently 
and  ineffectually. 

The  hunted  man  saw  all  this  over  his  shoulder;  he  was  now 
swimming  vigorously  with  the  current.  *  His  brain  was  as  ener 
getic  as  his  arms  and  legs;  he  thought  with  the  rapidity  of  light 
ning. 

"The  officer,"  he  reasoned,  "will  not  make  that  martinet's 
error  a  second  time.  It  is  as  easy  to  dodge  a  volley  as  a  single  shot. 
He  has  probably  already  given  the  command  to  fire  at  will. 
God  help  me,  I  cannot  dodge  them  all!" 

An  appalling  plash  within  two  yards  of  him,  followed  by  a  loud 
rushing  sound,  diminuendo,  which  seemed  to  travel  back  through 
the  air  to  the  fort  and  died  in  an  explosion  which  stirred  the  very 
river  to  its  deeps.  A  rising  sheet  of  water,  which  curved  over  him, 
fell  down  upon  him,  blinded  him,  strangled  him.  The  cannon  had 
taken  a  hand  in  the  game.  As  he  shook  his  head  free  from  the 
commotion  of  the  smitten  water,  he  heard  the  deflected  shot 
humming  through  the  air  ahead,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  cracking 
and  smashing  the  branches  in  the  forest  beyond. 
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"They  will  not  do  that  again/'  he  thought;  "the  next  time  they 
will  use  a  charge  of  grape.  I  must  keep  my  eye  upon  the  gun;  the 
smoke  will  apprize  me — the  report  arrives  too  late;  it  lags  behind 
the  missile.  It  is  a  good  gun." 

Suddenly  he  felt  himself  whirled  round  and  around — spinning 
like  a  top.  The  water,  the  banks,  the  forest,  the  now  distant 
bridge,  fort  and  men — all  were  commingled  and  blurred.  Objects 
were  represented  by  their  colors  only;  circular  horizontal  streaks 
of  color — that  was  all  he  saw.  He  had  been  caught  in  a  vortex, 
and  was  being  whirled  on  with  a  velocity  of  advance  and  gyration 
which  made  him  giddy  and  sick.  In  a  few  moments  he  was 
flung  upon  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  left  bank  of  the  stream — 
the  southern  bank — and  behind  a  projecting  point  which  con 
cealed  him  from  his  enemies.  The  sudden  arrest  of  his  motion, 
the  abrasion  of  one  of  his  hands  on  the  gravel,  restored  him,  and 
he  wept  with  delight.  He  dug  his  fingers  into  the  sand,  threw  it 
over  himself  in  handfuls  and  audibly  blessed  it.  It  looked  like 
gold,  like  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds;  he  could  think  of  nothing 
beautiful  which  it  did  not  resemble.  The  trees  upon  the  bank 
were  giant  garden  plants;  he  noted  a  definite  order  in  their 
arrangement,  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  their  blooms..  A  strange, 
roseate  light  shone  through  the  spaces  among  their  trunks,  and 
the  wind  made  in  their  branches  the  music  of  ^Eolian  harps.  He 
had  no  wish  to  perfect  his  escape,  was  content  to  remain  in  that 
enchanting  spot  until  retaken. 

A  whizz  and  rattle  of  grapeshot  among  the  branches  high  above 
his  head  roused  him  from  his  dream.  The  baffled  cannoneer  had 
fired  him  a  random  farewell.  He  sprung  to  his  feet,  rushed  up  the 
sloping  bank,  and  plunged  into  the  forest. 

All  that  day  he  traveled,  laying  his  course  by  the  rounding  sun. 
The  forest  seemed  interminable;  nowhere  did  he  discover  a  break 
in  it,  not  even  a  woodman's  road.  He  had  not  known  that  he 
lived  in  so  wild  a  region.  There  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
revelation. 

By  nightfall  he  was  fatigued,  footsore,  famishing.  The  thought 
of  his  wife  and  children  urged  him  on.  At  last  he  found  a  road 
which  led  him  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  right  direction.  It  was 
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as  wide  and  straight  as  a  city  street,  yet  it  seemed  untraveled.  No 
fields  bordered  it,  no  dwelling  anywhere.  Not  so  much  as  the 
barking  of  a  dog  suggested  human  habitation.  The  black  bodies 
of  the  great  trees  formed  a  straight  wall  on  both  sides,  terminating 
on  the  horizon  in  a  point,  like  a  diagram  in  a  lesson  in  perspective. 
Overhead,  as  he  looked  up  through  this  rift  in  the  wood,  shone 
great  golden  stars  looking  unfamiliar  and  grouped  in  strange 
constellations.  He  was  sure  they  were  arranged  in  some  order 
which  had  a  secret  and  malign  significance.  The  wood  on  either 
side  was  full  of  singular  noises,  among  which — once,  twice,  and 
again — he  distinctly  heard  whispers  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

His  neck  was  in  pain,  and,  lifting  his  hand  to  it,  he  found  it 
horribly  swollen.  He  knew  that  it  had  a  circle  of  black  where  the 
rope  had  bruised  it.  His  eyes  felt  congested;  he  could  no  longer 
close  them.  His  tongue  was  swollen  with  thirst;  he  relieved  its 
fever  by  thrusting  it  forward  from  between  his  teeth  into  the  cool 
air.  How  softly  the  turf  had  carpeted  the  untraveled  avenue! 
He  could  no  longer  feel  the  roadway  beneath  his  feet! 

Doubtless,  despite  his  suffering,  he  fell  asleep  while  walking, 
for  now  he  sees  another  scene — perhaps  he  has  merely  recovered 
from  a  delirium.  He  stands  at  the  gate  of  his  own  home.  All  is  as 
he  left  it,  and  all  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  morning  sunshine. 
He  must  have  traveled  the  entire  night.  As  he  pushes  open  the 
gate  and  passes  up  the  wide  white  walk,  he  sees  a  flutter  of  female 
garments;  his  wife,  looking  fresh  and  cool  and  sweet,  steps  down 
from  the  veranda  to  meet  him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  she 
stands  waiting,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy,  an  attitude  of  match 
less  grace  and  dignity.  Ah,  how  beautiful  she  is !  He  springs  for 
ward  with  extended  arms.  As  he  is  about  to  clasp  her,  he  feels 
a  stunning  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  neck;  a  blinding  white 
light  blazes  all  about  him,  with  a  sound  like  the  shock  of  a  can 
non — then  all  is  darkness  and  silence! 

Peyton  Farquhar  was  dead;  his  body,  with  a  broken  neck, 
s|mng  gently  from  side  to  side  beneath  the  timbers  of  the  Owl 
Creek  Bridge. 
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IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  light  was  waning.  There 
was  a  difference  in  the  look  of  the  tree  shadows  out  in  the 
yard*  Somewhere  in  the  distance  cows  were  lowing  and  a  little 
bell  was  tinkling;  now  and  then  a  farm-wagon  tilted  by,  and  the 
dust  flew;  some  blue-shirted  laborers  with  shovels  over  their 
shoulders  plodded  past;  little  swarms  of  flies  were  dancing  up 
and  down  before  the  people's  faces  in  the  soft  air.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  gentle  stir  arising  over  everything  for  the  mere  sake  of 
subsidence — a  very  premonition  of  rest  and  hush  and  night. 

This  soft  diurnal  commotion  was  over  Louisa  Ellis  also.  She 
had  been  peacefully  sewing  at  her  sitting-room  window  all  the 
afternoon.  Now  she  quilted  her  needle  carefully  into  her  work, 
which  she  folded  precisely,  and  laid  in  a  basket  with  her  thimble 
and  thread  and  scissors.  Louisa  Ellis  could  not  remember  that 
ever  in  her  life  she  had  mislaid  one  of  these  little  feminine  ap 
purtenances,  which  had  become,  from  long  use  and  constant 
association,  a  very  part  of  her  personality. 

Louisa  tied  a  green  apron  round  her  waist,  and  got  out  a  flat 
straw  hat  with  a  green  ribbon.  Then  she  went  into  the  garden 
with  a  little  blue  crockery  bowl,  to  pick  some  currants  for  her  tea. 
After  the  currants  were  picked  she  sat  on  the  back  doorstep  and 
stemmed  them,  collecting  the  stems  carefully  in  her  apron,  and 
afterward  throwing  them  into  the  hencoop.  She  looked  sharply 
at  the  grass  beside  the  step  to  see  if  any  had  fallen  there.  * 

Louisa  was  slow  and  still  in  her  movements;  it  took  her  a  long 
time  to  prepare  her  tea;  but  when  ready  it  was  set  forth  with  as 
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much  grace  as  if  she  had  been  a  veritable  guest  to  her  own  self. 
The  little  square  table  stood  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen, 
and  was  covered  with  a  starched  linen  cloth  whose  border  pattern 
of  flowers  glistened.  Louisa  had  a  damask  napkin  on  her  tea-tray, 
where  were  arranged  a  cut-glass  tumbler  full  of  teaspoons,  a  silver 
cream-pitcher,  a  china  sugar-bowl,  and  one  pink  china  cup  and 
saucer.  Louisa  used  china  every  day — something  which  none  of 
her  neighbors  did.  They  whispered  about  it  among  themselves. 
Their  daily  tables  were  laid  with  common  crockery,  their  sets  of 
best  china  stayed  in  the  parlor  closet,  and  Louisa  Ellis  was  no 
richer  nor  better  bred  than  they.  Still  she  would  use  the  china. 
She  had  for  her  supper  a  glass  dish  full  of  sugared  currants,  a 
plate  of  little  cakes,  and  one  of  light  white  biscuits.  Also  a  leaf  or 
two  of  lettuce,  which  she  cut  up  daintily.  Louisa  was  very  fond  of 
lettuce,  which  she  raised  to  perfection  in  her  little  garden.  She 
ate  quite  heartily,  though  in  a  delicate,  pecking  way;  it  seemed 
almost  surprising  that  any  considerable  bulk  of  the  food  should 
vanish. 

After  tea  she  filled  a  plate  with  nicely  baked  thin  corn-cakes, 
and  carried  them  out  into  the  back-yard. 

"Csesar!"  she  called.   " Caesar  1  Casarl" 

There  was  a  little  rush,  and  the  clank  of  a  chain,  and  a  large 
yellow-and-white  dog  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  tiny  hut,  which 
was  half  hidden  among  the  tall  grasses  and  flowers.  Louisa  patted 
him  and  gave  him  the  corn-cakes.  Then  she  returned  to  the  house 
and  washed  the  tea-things,  polishing  the  china  carefully.  The 
twilight  had  deepened;  the  chorus  of  the  frogs  floated  in  at  the 
open  window  wonderfully  loud  and  shrill,  and  once  in  a  while  a 
long  sharp  drone  from  a  tree-toad  pierced  it.  Louisa  took  off  her 
green  gingham  apron,  disclosing  a  shorter  one  of  pink-and-white 
print.  She  lighted  her  lamp,  and  sat  down  again  with  her  sewing. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Joe  Dagget  came.  She  heard  his  heavy 
step  on  the  walk,  and  rose  and  took  off  her  pink-and-white  apron. 
Under  that  was  still  another — white  linen  with  a  little  cambric 
edging  on  the  bottom;  that  was  Louisa's  company  apron.  She 
never  wore  it  without  her  calico  sewing-apron  over  it  unless  she 
had  a  guest.  She  had  barely  folded  the  pink-and-white  one  with 
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methodical  haste  and  laid  it  in  a  table-drawer  when  the  door 
opened  and  Joe  Dagget  entered. 

He  seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  room.  A  little  yellow  canary  that 
had  been  asleep  in  his  green  cage  at  the  south  window  woke  up 
and  fluttered  wildly,  beating  his  little  yellow  wings  against  the 
wires.  He  always  did  so  when  Joe  Dagget  came  into  the  room. 

"Good  evening/'  said  Louisa.  She  extended  her  hand  with  a 
kind  of  solemn  cordiality. 

"Good  evening,  Louisa/'  returned  the  man,  in  a  loud  voice. 

She  placed  a  chair  for  him,  and  they  sat  facing  each  other,  with 
the  table  between  them.  He  sat  bolt-upright,  toeing  out  his  heavy 
feet  squarely,  glancing  with  a  good-humored  uneasiness  around 
the  room.  She  sat  gently  erect,  folding  her  slender  hands  in  her 
white-linen  lap. 

"Been  a  pleasant  day/'  remarked  Dagget. 

"Real  pleasant/'  Louisa  assented,  softly.  "Have  you  been 
haying?"  she  asked,  after  a  little  while. 

"Yes,  I've  been  haying  all  day,  down  in  the  ten-acre  lot.  Pretty 
hot  work/' 

"It  must  be." 

"Yes,  it's  pretty  hot  work  in  the  sun/* 

"Is  your  mother  well  today?" 

"Yes,  mother's  pretty  well." 

"I  suppose  Lily  Dyer's  with  her  now?" 

Dagget  colored.   "Yes,  she's  with  her,"  he  answered,  slowly. 

He  was  not  very  young,  but  there  was  a  boyish  look  about  his 
large  face.  Louisa  was  not  quite  as  old  as  he,  her  face  was  fairer 
and  smoother,  but  she  gave  people  the  impression  of  being  older. 

"I  suppose  she's  a  good  deal  of  help  to  your  mother,"  she  said, 
further. 

"I  guess  she  is;  I  don't  know  how  mother'd  get  along  without 
her,"  said  Dagget,  with  a  sort  of  embarrassed  warmth. 

"She  looks  like  a  real  capable  girl.  She's  pretty-looking,  too," 
remarked  Louisa. 

"Yes,  she  is  pretty  fair-looking." 

Presently  Dagget  began  fingering  the  books  on  the  table. 
There  was  a  square  red  autograph  album,  and  a  Young  Lady's 
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Gift-Book  which  had  belonged  to  Louisa's  mother.  He  took  them 
up  one  after  the  other  and  opened  them;  then  laid  them  down 
again,  the  album  on  the  Gift-Book. 

Louisa  kept  eyeing  them  with  mild  uneasiness.  Finally  she 
rose  and  changed  the  position  of  the  books,  putting  the  album 
underneath.  That  was  the  way  they  had  been  arranged  in  the 
first  place. 

Dagget  gave  an  awkward  little  laugh.  "Now  what  difference 
did  it  make  which  book  was  on  top  ?"  said  he. 

Louisa  looked  at  him  with  a  deprecating  smile.  "I  always 
keep  them  that  way/'  murmured  she. 

"You  do  beat  everything,"  said  Dagget,  trying  to  laugh  again. 
His  large  face  was  flushed. 

He  remained  about  an  hour  longer,  then  rose  to  take  leave. 
Going  out,  he  stumbled  over  a  rug,  and,  trying  to  recover  himself, 
hit  Louisa's  work-basket  on  the  table,  and  knocked  it  on  the  floor. 

He  looked  at  Louisa,  then  at  the  rolling  spools;  he  ducked 
himself  awkwardly  toward  them,  but  she  stopped  him.  "Never 
mind/'  said  she;  "HI  pick  them  up  after  you're  gone." 

She  spoke  with  a  mild  stiffness.  Either  she  was  a  little  dis 
turbed,  or  his  nervousness  affected  her,  and  made  her  seem  con 
strained  in  her  effort  to  reassure  him. 

When  Joe  Dagget  was  outside  he  drew  in  the  sweet  evening  air 
with  a  sigh,  and  felt  much  as  an  innocent  and  perfectly  well- 
intentioned  bear  might  after  his  exit  from  a  china  shop. 

Louisa,  on  her  part,  felt  much  as  the  kind-hearted,  long-suffering 
owner  of  the  china  shop  might  have  done  after  the  exit  of  the 
bear. 

She  tied  on  the  pink,  then  the  green  apron,  picked  up  all  the 
scattered  treasures  and  replaced  them  in  her  work-basket,  and 
straightened  the  rug.  Then  she  set  the  lamp  on  the  floor,  and 
began  sharply  examining  the  carpet.  She  even  rubbed  her  fingers 
over  it,  and  looked  at  them. 

"He's  tracked  in  a  good  deal  of  dust,"  she  murmured.  "I 
thought  he  must  have." 

Louisa  got  a  dust-pan  and  ^brush,  and  swept  Joe  Dagget's 
track  carefully. 
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If  he  could  have  known  it,  it  would  have  increased  his  perplex 
ity  and  uneasiness,  although  it  would  not  have  disturbed  his 
loyalty  in  the  least.  He  came  twice  a  week  to  see  Louisa  Ellis,  and 
every  time,  sitting  there  in  her  delicately  sweet  room,  he  felt  as  if 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  lace.  He  was  afraid  to  stir  lest  he  should 
put  a  clumsy  foot  or  hand  through  the  fairy  web,  and  he  had  al 
ways  the  consciousness  that  Louisa  was  watching  fearfully  lest  he 
should. 

Still  the  lace  and  Louisa  commanded  perforce  his  perfect 
respect  and  patience  and  loyalty.  They  were  to  be  married  in  a 
month,  after  a  singular  courtship  which  had  lasted  for  a  matter  of 
fifteen  years.  For  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  years  the  two  had 
not  once  seen  each  other,  and  they  had  seldom  exchanged  letters. 
Joe  had  been  all  those  years  in  Australia,  where  he  had  gone  to 
make  his  fortune,  and  where  he  had  stayed  until  he  made  it.  He 
would  have  stayed  fifty  years  if  it  had  taken  so  long,  and  come  home 
feeble  and  tottering,  or  never  come  home  at  all,  to  marry  Louisa. 

But  the  fortune  had  been  made  in  the  fourteen  years,  and  he 
had  come  home  now  to  marry  the  woman  who  had  been  patiently 
and  unquestioningly  waiting  for  him  all  that  time. 

Shortly  after  they  were  engaged  he  had  announced  to  Louisa 
his  determination  to  strike  out  into  new  fields,  and  secure  a 
competency  before  they  should  be  married.  She  had  listened  and 
assented  with  the  sweet  serenity  which  never  failed  her,  not  even 
when  her  lover  set  forth  on  that  long  and  uncertain  journey.  Joe, 
buoyed  up  as  he  was  by  his  sturdy  determination,  broke  down  a 
little  at  the  last,  but  Louisa  kissed  him  with  a  mild  blush,  and  said 
good-by. 

"It  won't  be  for  long/3  poor  Joe  had  said,  huskily;  but  it  was 
for  fourteen  years. 

In  that  length  of  time  much  had  happened.  Louisa's  mother 
and  brother  had  died,  and  she  was  all  alone  in  the  world.  But 
greatest  happening  of  all — a  subtle  happening  which  both  were  too 
simple  to  understand — Louisa's  feet  had  turned  into  a  path, 
smooth  maybe  under  a  calm,  serene  sky,  but  so  straight  and 
unswerving  that  it  could  only  meet  a  check  at  her  grave,  and  so 
narrow  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  one  at  her  side. 
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Louisa's  first  emotion  when  Joe  Dagget  came  home  (he  had  not 
apprized  her  of  his  coming)  was  consternation,  although  she 
would  not  admit  it  to  herself,  and  he  never  dreamed  of  it.  Fifteen 
years  ago  she  had  been  in  love  with  him — at  least  she  considered 
herself  to  be.  Just  at  that  time,  gently  acquiescing  with  and 
falling  into  the  natural  drift  of  girlhood,  she  had  seen  marriage 
ahead  as  a  reasonable  feature  and  a  probable  desirability  of  life. 
She  had  listened  with  calm  docility  to  her  mother's  views  upon 
the  subject.  Her  mother  was  remarkable  for  her  cool  sense  and 
sweet,  even  temperament.  She  talked  wisely  to  her  daughter 
when  Joe  Dagget  presented  himself,  and  Louisa  accepted  him 
with  no  hesitation.  He  was  the  first  lover  she  had  ever  had. 

She  had  been  faithful  to  him  all  these  years.  She  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  marrying  any  one  else.  Her  life, 
especially  for  the  last  seven  years,  had  been  full  of  a  pleasant 
peace,  she  had  never  felt  discontented  nor  impatient  over  her 
lover's  absence;  still  she  had  always  looked  forward  to  his  return 
and  their  marriage  as  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  things.  However, 
she  had  fallen  into  a  way  of  placing  it  so  far  in  the  future  that  it 
was  almost  equal  to  placing  it  over  the  boundaries  of  another  life. 

When  Joe  came  she  had  been  expecting  him,  and  expecting  to 
be  married  for  fourteen  years,  but  she  was  as  much  surprised 
and  taken  aback  as  if  she  had  never  thought  of  it, 

Joe's  consternation  came  later.  He  eyed  Louisa  with  an  instant 
confirmation  of  his  old  admiration.  She  had  changed  but  little. 
She  still  kept  her  pretty  manner  and  soft  grace,  and  was,  he 
considered,  every  whit  as  attractive  as  ever.  As  for  himself,  his 
stent  was  done;  he  had  turned  his  face  away  from  fortune-seeking, 
and  the  old  winds  of  romance  whistled  as  loud  and  sweet  as  ever 
through  his  ears.  All  the  song  which  he  had  been  wont  to  hear  in 
them  was  Louisa;  he  had  for  a  long  time  a  loyal  belief  that  he 
heard  it  still,  but  finally  it  seemed  to  him  that  although  the 
winds  sang  always  that  one  song,  it  had  another  name.  But  for 
Louisa  the  wind  had  never  more  than  murmured;  now  it  had  gone 
down,  and  everything  was  still.  She  listened  for  a  little  while  with 
half-wistful  attention;  then  she  turned  quietly  away  and  went  to 
work  on  her  wedding-clothes. 
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Joe  had  made  some  extensive  and  quite  magnificent  alterations 
in  his  house.  It  was  the  old  homestead;  the  newly  married  couple 
would  live  there,  for  Joe  could  not  desert  his  mother,  who  refused 
to  leave  her  old  home.  So  Louisa  must  leave  hers.  Every  morn 
ing,  rising  and  going  about  among  her  neat  maidenly  possessions, 
she  felt  as  one  looking  her  last  upon  the  faces  of  dear  friends.  It 
was  true  that  in  a  measure  she  could  take  them  with  her ;  but,  robbed 
of  their  old  environments,  they  would  appear  in  such  new  guises 
that  they  would  almost  cease  to  be  themselves.  Then  there  were 
some  peculiar  features  of  her  happy  solitary  life  which  she  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  relinquish  altogether.  Sterner  tasks  than 
these  graceful  but  half-needless  ones  would  probably  devolve  upon 
her.  There  would  be  a  large  house  to  care  for;  there  would  be 
company  to  entertain;  there  would  be  Joe's  rigorous  and  feeble 
old  mother  to  wait  upon;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  thrifty 
village  traditions  for  her  to  keep  more  than  one  servant.  Louisa 
had  a  little  still,  and  she  used  to  occupy  herself  pleasantly  in 
summer  weather  with  distilling  the  sweet  and  aromatic  essences 
from  roses  and  peppermint  and  spearmint.  By-and-by  her  still 
must  be  laid  away.  Her  store  of  essences  was  already  consider 
able,  and  there  would  be  no  time  for  her  to  distil  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  it.  Then  Joe's  mother  would  think  it  foolishness;  she 
had  already  hinted  her  opinion  in  the  matter.  Louisa  dearly 
loved  to  sew  a  linen  seam,  not  always  for  use,  but  for  the  simple, 
mild  pleasure  which  she  took  in  it.  She  would  have  been  loath 
to  confess  how  more  than  once  she  had  ripped  a  seam  for  the 
mere  delight  of  sewing  it  together  again.  Sitting  at  her  window 
during  long  sweet  afternoons,  drawing  her  needle  gently  through 
the  dainty  fabric,  she  was  peace  itself.  But  there  was  small  chance 
of  such  foolish  comfort  in  the  future.  Joe's  mother,  domineering, 
shrewd  old  matron  that  she  was  even  in  her  old  age,  and  very 
likely  even  Joe  himself,  with  his  honest  masculine  rudeness,  would 
laugh  and  frown  down  all  these  pretty  but  senseless  old-maiden 
ways. 

Louisa  had  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  over  the  mere 
order  and  cleanliness  of  her  solitary  home.  She  had  throbs  of 
genuine  triumph  at  the  sight  of  the  window-panes  which  she  had 
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polished  until  they  shone  like  jewels.  She  gloated  gently  over  her 
orderly  bureau  drawers,  with  their  exquisitely  folded  contents 
redolent  with  lavender  and  sweet  clover  and  very  purity.  Could 
she  be  sure  of  the  endurance  of  even  this?  She  had  visions,  so 
startling  that  she  half  repudiated  them  as  indelicate,  of  coarse 
masculine  belongings  strewn  about  in  endless  litter;  of  dust  and 
disorder  arising  necessarily  from  a  coarse  masculine  presence  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  delicate  harmony. 

Among  her  forebodings  of  disturbance  not  the  least  was  with 
regard  to  Caesar.  Caesar  was  a  veritable  hermit  of  a  dog.  For 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  dwelt  in  his  secluded  hut,  shut 
out  from  the  society  of  his  kind  and  all  innocent  canine  joys. 
Never  had  Caesar  since  his  early  youth  watched  at  a  woodchuck's 
hole;  never  had  he  known  the  delights  of  a  stray  bone  at  a  neigh 
bor's  kitchen  door.  And  it  was  all  on  account  of  a  sin  committed 
when  hardly  out  of  his  puppyhood.  No  one  knew  the  possible 
depth  of  remorse  of  which  this  mild-visaged,  altogether  innocent- 
looking  old  dog  might  be  capable;  but  whether  ornothehad  encoun 
tered  remorse,  he  had  encountered  a  full  measure  of  righteous 
retribution.  Old  Caesar  seldom  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  growl  or  a 
bark;  he  was  fat  and  sleepy;  there  were  yellow  rings  which  looked 
like  spectacles  around  his  dim  old  eyes;  but  there  was  a  neighbor 
who  bore  on  his  hand  the  imprint  of  several  of  Caesar's  sharp, 
white,  youthful  teeth,'  and  for  that  he  had  lived  at  the  end  of  a 
chain,  all  alone  in  a  little  hut,  for  fourteen  years.  The  neighbor, 
who  was  choleric  a.nd  smarting  with  the  pain  of  his  wound,  had 
demanded  either  Caesar's  death  or  complete  ostracism.  So  Louisa's 
brother,  to  whom  the  dog  had  belonged,  had  built  him  his  little 
kennel  and  tied  him  up.  It  was  fourteen  years  since,  in  a  flood  of 
youthful  spirits,  he  had  inflicted  that  memorable  bite,  and  with 
the  exception  of  short  excursions,  always  at  the  end  of  the  chain, 
under  the  strict  guardianship  of  his  master  or  Louisa,  the  old  dog 
had  remained  a  close  prisoner.  It  is  doubtful  if,  with  his  limited 
ambition,  he  took  much  pride  in  the  fact,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  possessed  of  considerable  cheap  fame.  He  was  regarded  by 
all  the  children  in  the  village  and  by  many  adults  as  a  very  mon 
ster  of  ferocity.  St.  George's  dragon  could  hardly  have  surpassed 
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in  evil  repute  Louisa  Ellis's  old  yellow  dog.  Mothers  charged  their 
children  with  solemn  emphasis  not  to  go  too  near  to  him,  and  the 
children  listened  and  believed  greedily,  with  a  fascinated  appetite 
for  terror,  and  ran  by  Louisa's  house  stealthily,  with  many  side 
long  and  backward  glances  at  the  terrible  dog.  If  perchance  he 
sounded  a  hoarse  bark,  there  was  a  panic.  Wayfarers  chancing 
into  Louisa's  yard  eyed  him  with  respect,  and  inquired  if  the  chain 
were  stout.  Caesar  at  large  might  have  seemed  a  very  ordinary 
dog,  and  excited  no  comment  whatever;  chained,  his  reputation 
overshadowed  him,  so  that  he  lost  his  own  proper  outlines  and 
looked  darkly  vague  and  enormous.  Joe  Dagget,  however,  with 
his  good-humored  sense  and  shrewdness,  saw  him  as  he  was.  He 
strode  valiantly  up  to  him  and  patted  him  on  the  head,  in  spite  of 
Louisa's  soft  clamor  of  warning,  and  even  attempted  to  set  him 
loose.  Louisa  grew  so  alarmed  that  he  desisted,  but  kept  announc 
ing  his  opinion  in  the  matter  quite  forcibly  at  intervals.  "  There 
ain't  a  better-natured  dog  in  town,"  he  would  say,  "  and  it's  down 
right  cruel  to  keep  him  tied  up  there.  Some  day  I'm  going  to  take 
him  out." 

Louisa  had  very  little  hope  that  he  would  not,  one  of  these 
days,  when  their  interests  and  possessions  should  be  more  com 
pletely  fused  in  one.  She  pictured  to  herself  Caesar  on  the  ram 
page  through  the  quiet  and  unguarded  village.  She  saw  innocent 
children  bleeding  in  his  path.  She  was  herself  very  fond  of  the 
old  dog,  because  he  had  belonged  to  her  dead  brother,  and  he  was 
always  very  gentle  with  her;  still  she  had  great  faith  in  his 
ferocity.  She  always  warned  people  not  to  go  too  near  him.  She 
fed  him  on  ascetic  fare  of  corn-mush  and  cakes,  and  never  fired 
his  dangerous  temper  with  heating  and  sanguinary  diet  of  flesh 
and  bones.  Louisa  looked  at  the  old  dog  munching  his  simple  fare, 
and  thought  of  her  approaching  marriage  and  trembled.  Still  no 
anticipation  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  lieu  of  sweet  peace  and 
harmony,  no  forebodings  of  Caesar  on  the  rampage,  no  wild 
fluttering  of  her  little  yellow  canary,  were  sufficient  to  turn  her  a 
hair's  breadth.  Joe  Dagget  had  been  fond  of  her  and  working  for 
her  all  these  years.  It  was  not  for  her,  whatever  came  to  pass,  to 
prove  untrue  and  break  his  heart.  She  put  the  exquisite  little 
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stitches  into  her  wedding-garments,  and  the  time  went  on  until 
it  was  only  a  week  before  her  wedding-day.  It  was  a  Tuesday 
evening,  and  the  wedding  was  to  be  a  week  from  Wednesday. 

There  was  a  full  moon  that  night.  About  nine  o'clock  Louisa 
strolled  down  the  road  a  little  way.  There  were  harvest-fields  on 
either  hand,  bordered  by  low  stone  walls.  Luxuriant  clumps  of 
bushes  grew  beside  the  wall,  and  trees — wild  cherry  and  old  apple 
trees — at  intervals.  Presently  Louisa  sat  down  on  the  wall  and 
looked  about  her  with  mildly  sorrowful  reflectiveness.  Tall 
shrubs  of  blueberry  and  meadowsweet,  all  woven  together  and 
tangled  with  blackberry  vines  and  horsebriers,  shut  her  in  on 
either  side.  She  had  a  little  clear  space  between  them.  Opposite 
her,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  a  spreading  tree;  the  moon 
shone  between  its  boughs,  and  the  leaves  twinkled  like  silver. 
The  road  was  bespread  with  a  beautiful  shifting  dapple  of  silver 
and  shadow;  the  air  was  full  of  a  mysterious  sweetness.  "I 
wonder  if  it's  wild  grapes  ?"  murmured  Louisa.  She  sat  there  some 
time.  She  was  just  thinking  of  rising,  when  she  heard  footsteps 
and  low  voices,  and  remained  quiet.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  and 
she  felt  a  little  timid.  She  thought  she  would  keep  still  in  the 
shadow  and  let  the  persons,  whoever  they  might  be,  pass  her. 

But  just  before  they  reached  her  the  voices  ceased,  and  the 
footsteps.  She  understood  that  their  owners  had  also  found  seats 
upon  the  stone  wall.  She  was  wondering  if  she  could  not  steal 
away  unobserved,  when  the  voice  broke  the  stillness.  It  was  Joe 
Dagget's.  She  sat  still  and  listened. 

The  voice  was  announced  by  a  loud  sigh,  which  was  as  familiar 
as  itself.  "Well/'  said  Dagget,  "you've  made  up  your  mind, 
then,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,"    returned    another    voice;    "I'm    going    day    after 


tomorrow/5 


"That's  Lily  Dyer/'  thought  Louisa  to  herself.  The  voice 
embodied  itself  in  her  jmind.  She  saw  a  girl  tall  and  full-figured, 
with  a  firm,  fair  face,  looking  fairer  and  firmer  in  the  moonlight, 
her  strong  yellow  hair  braided  in  a  close  knot.  A  girl  full  of  a 
calm  rustic  strength  and  bloom,  with  a  masterful  way  which 
might  have  beseemed  a  princess.  Lily  Dyer  was  a  favorite  with 
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the  village  folk;  she  had  just  the  qualities  to  arouse  the  admiration. 
She  was  good  and  handsome  and  smart.  Louisa  had  often  heard 
her  praises  sounded. 

"Well,"  said  Joe  Dagget,  "I  ain't  got  a  word  to  say/' 

"I  don't  kno\y  what  you  could  say/'  returned  Lily  Dyer. 

"Not  a  word  to  say,"  repeated  Joe,  drawing  out  the  words 
heavily.  Then  there  was  a  silence.  "I  ain't  sorry,"  he  began  at 
last,  "that  that  happened  yesterday — that  we  kind  of  let  on  how 
we  felt  to  each  other.  I  guess  it's  just  as  well  we  knew.  Of  course, 
I  can't  do  anything  any  different.  I'm  going  right  on  an'  get 
married  next  week.  I  ain't  going  back  on  a  woman  that's  waited 
for  me  fourteen  years,  an'  break  her  heart." 

"If  you  should  jilt  her  tomorrow,  I  wouldn't  have  you,"  spoke 
up  the  girl,  with  sudden  vehemence. 

"Well,  I  ain't  going  to  give  you  the  chance,"  said  he;  "but  I 
don't  believe  you  would,  either." 

"You'd  see  I  wouldn't.  Honor's  honor,  an'  right's  right.  An' 
I'd  never  think  anything  of  any  man  that  went  against  'em  for 
me  or  any  other  girl;  you'd  find  that  out,  Joe  Dagget/* 

"Well,  you'll  find  out  fast  enough,  that  I  ain't  going  against 
'em  for  you  or  any  other  girl,"  returned  he.  Their  voices  sounded 
almost  as  if  they  were  angry  with  each  other.  Louisa  was  listening 
eagerly. 

"I'm  sorry  you  feel  as  if  you  must  go  away,"  said  Joe,  "but  I 
don't  know  but  it's  best." 

"Of  course  it's  best.  I  hope  you  and  I  have  got  common  sense." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you're  right."  Suddenly  Joe's  voice  got  an 
undertone  of  tenderness.  "Say,  Lily,"  said  he,  " I'll  get  along  well 
enough  myself,  but  I  can't  bear  to  think —  You  don't  suppose 
you're  going  to  fret  much  over  it?" 

"I  guess  you'll  find  out  I  sha'n't  fret  much  over  a  married  man." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  won't — I  hope  you  won't,  Lily.  God  knows 
I  do.  And — I  hope — one  of  these  days — yqu'll  come  across  some 
body  else " 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't."  Suddenly  her  tone 
changed.  She  spoke  in  a  sweet,  clear  voice,  so  loud  that  she  could 
have  been  heard  across  the  street.  "No,  Joe  Dagget,"  said  she, 
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"I'll  never  marry  any  other  man  as  long  as  I  live.  Fve  got  good 
sense,  an'  I  ain't  going  to  break  my  heart  nor  make  a  fool  of 
myself;  but  I'm  never  going  to  be  married,  you  can  be  sure  of 
that.  I  ain't  that  sort  of  a  girl  to  feel  this  way  twice." 

Louisa  heard  an  exclamation  and  a  soft  commotion  behind  the 
bushes;  then  Lily  spoke  again — the  voice  sounded  as  if  she  had 
risen.  "This  must  be  put  a  stop  to,"  said  she.  "WeVe  stayed 
here  long  enough.  I'm  going  home." 

Louisa  sat  there  in  a  daze,  listening  to  their  retreating  steps. 
After  a  while  she  got  up  and  slunk  softly  home  herself.  The  next 
day  she  did  her  housework  methodically;  that  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  breathing;  but  she  did  not  sew  on  her  wedding- 
clothes.  She  sat  at  her  window  and  meditated.  In  the  evening 
Joe. came.  Louisa  Ellis  had  never  known  that  she  had  any 
diplomacy  in  her,  but  when  she  came  to  look  for  it  that  night  she 
found  it,  although  meek  of  its  kind,  among  her  little  feminine 
weapons.  Even  now  she  could  hardly  believe  that  she  had  heard 
aright,  and  that  she  would  not  do  Joe  a  terrible  injury  should  she 
break  her  troth-plight.  She  wanted  to  sound  him  without 
betraying  too  soon  her  own  inclinations  in  the  matter.  She  did  it 
successfully,  and  they  finally  came  to  an  understanding;  but  it 
was  a  difficult  thing,  for  he  was  as  afraid  of  betraying  himself  as 
she. 

She  never  mentioned  Lily  Dyer.  She  simply  said  that  while  she 
had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  him,  she  had  lived  so  long  in 
one  way  that  she  shrank  from  making  a  change. 

"Well,  I  never  shrank,  Louisa,"  said  Dagget.  "I'm  going  to  be 
honest  enough  to  say  that  I  think  maybe  it's  better  this  way;  but 
if  you'd  wanted  to  keep  on,  I'd  have  stuck  to  you  till  my  dying 
day.  I  hope  you  know  that." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  she. 

That  night  she  and  Joe  parted  more  tenderly  than  they  had 
done  for  a  long  time.  Standing  in  the  door,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  a  last  great  wave  of  regretful  memory  swept  over  them. 

"Well,  this  ain't  the  way  we've  thought  it  was  all  going  to  end, 
is  it,  Louisa?"  said  Joe. 

She  shook  her  head.  There  was  a  little  quiver  on  her  placid  face. 
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*c  You  let  me  know  if  there's  ever  anything  I  can  do  for  you/* 
said  he.  "I  ain't  ever  going  to  forget  you,  Louisa."  Then  he 
kissed  her,  and  went  down  the  path. 

Louisa,  all  alone  by  herself  that  night,  wept  a  little,  she  hardly 
knew  why;  but  the  next  morning,  on  waking,  she  felt  like  a  queen 
who,  after  fearing  lest  her  domain  be  wrested  away  from  her,  sees 
it  firmly  insured  in  her  possession. 

Now  the  tall  weeds  and  grasses  might  cluster  around  Caesar's 
little  hermit  hut,  the  snow  might  fall  on  its  roof  year  in  and  year 
out,  but  he  never  would  go  on  a  rampage  through  the  unguarded 
village.  Now  the  little  canary  might  turn  itself  into  a  peaceful 
yellow  ball  night  after  night,  and  have  no  need  to  wake  and 
flutter  with  wild  terror  against  its  bars.  Louisa  could  sew  linen 
seams,  and  distil  roses,  and  dust  and  polish  and  fold  away  in 
lavender,  as  long  as  she  listed.  That  afternoon  she  sat  with  her 
needlework  at  the  window,  and  felt  fairly  steeped  in  peace.  Lily 
Dyer,  tall  and  erect  and  blooming,  went  past;  but  she  felt  no 
qualm.  If  Louisa  Ellis  had  sold  her  birthright  she  did  not  know 
it,  the  taste  of  the  pottage  was  so  delicious,  and  had  been  her  sole 
satisfaction  for  so  long.  Serenity  and  placid  narrowness  had 
become  to  her  as  the  birthright  itself.  She  gazed  ahead  through  a 
long  reach  of  future  days  strung  together  like  pearls  in  a  rosary, 
every  one  like  the  others,  and  all  smooth,  and  flawless  and  inno 
cent,  and  her  heart  went  up  in  thankfulness.  Outside  was  the  fer 
vid  summer  afternoon;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of  the 
busy  harvest  of  men  and  birds  and  bees;  there  were  halloos, 
metallic  clatterings,  sweet  calls,  and  long  hummings.  Louisa  sat, 
prayerfully  numbering  her  days,  like  an  uncloistered  nun. 


THE  RED-HEADED  LEAGUE 
BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE  (1859-        ) 

I  HAD  called  upon  my  friend,  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  one  day  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  found  him  deep  in  conversation 
with  a  very  stout,  florid-faced,  elderly  gentleman,  with  fiery  red 
hair.  With  an  apology  for  my  intrusion,  I  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  Holmes  pulled  me  abruptly  into  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  behind  me. 

"You  could  not  possibly  have  come  at  a  better  time,  my  dear 
Watson r  he  said  cordially.  "This  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilson,  has 
been  my  partner  and  helper  in  many  of  my  most  successful  cases, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  me  in 
yours  also/5 

The  stout  gentleman  half  rose  from  his  chair  and  gave  a  bob 
of  greeting,  with  a  quick,  little  questioning  glance  from  his  small, 
fat-encircled  eyes. 

"Try  the  settee,"  said  Holmes,  relapsing  into  his  armchair,  and 
putting  his  finger-tips  together,  as  was  his  custom  when  in  judicial 
moods.  "I  know,  my  dear  Watson,  that  you  share  my  love  of 
all  that  is  bizarre  and  outside  the  conventions  and  humdrum 
routine  of  everyday  life.  Now,  Mr.  Jabez  Wilson  here  has  been 
good  enough  to  call  upon  me  this  morning,  and  to  begin  a  narra 
tive  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  which  I  have 
listened  to  for  some  time.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  would  have 
the  great  kindness  to  recommence  your  narration.  I  ask  you,  not 
merely  because  my  friend  Doctor  Watson  has  not  heard  the  opening 
p^art,  but  also  because  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  story  makes  me 
anxious  to  have  every  possible  detail  from  your  lips." 

The  Red-Headed  League  was  first  published  in  the  August,  1891,  number  of  The  Strand  (Lon 
don),  and  was  republished  in  Doyle's  volume,  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
1892). 
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The  portly  client  puffed  out  his  chest  with  an  appearance  of 
some  little  pride,  and  pulled  a  dirty  and  wrinkled  newspaper  from 
the  inside  pocket  of  his  great-coat.  As  he  glanced  down  the 
advertisement  column,  with  his  head  thrust  forward  and  the  paper 
flattened  out  upon  his  knee,  I  took  a  good  look  at  the  man, 
and  endeavored,  after  the  fashion  of  my  companion,  to  read 
the  indications  which  might  be  presented  by  his  dress  or  appear 
ance. 

I  did  not  gain  very  much,  however,  by  my  inspection.  Our 
visitor  bore  every  mark  of  being  an  average,  commonplace 
British  tradesman — obese,  pompous,  and  slow.  He  wore  rather 
baggy  gray,  shepherd's-plaid  trousers,  a  not  overclean  black  frock 
coat,  unbuttoned  in  the  front,  and  a  drab  waistcoat,  with  a  heavy 
brassy  Albert  chain  and  a  square  bit  of  metal  dangling  down  as  an 
ornament.  A  frayed  top-hat  and  faded  brown  overcoat  with 
wrinkled  velvet  collar  lay  upon  a  chair  beside  him.  Altogether, 
look  as  I  would,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  man, 
saving  his  blazing  red  head  and  the  expression  of  extreme  chagrin 
and  discontent  upon  his  features. 

"Can  you  find  the  advertisement,  Mr.  Wilson?"  asked  Holmes. 

"Yes,  I  have  got  it  now/3  he  answered,  with  his  thick,  red  finger 
planted  half  way  down  the  column.  "Here  it  is.  That  is  what 
began  it  all.  You  just  read  it  for  yourself,  Sir." 

I  took  the  paper  from  him  and  read  as  follows: 

To  THE  RED-HEADED  LEAGUE:  On  account  of  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Hezekiah  Hopkins,  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  there  is  now  another 
vacancy  open,  which  entitles  a  member  of  the  League  to  a  salary  of  four  pounds 
a  week  for  purely  nominal  services.  All  red-headed  men  who  are  sound  in  body 
and  mind,  and  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  are  eligible.  Apply  in  person 
on  Monday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  Duncan  Ross,  at  the  offices  of  the  League, 
7  Pope's  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

"What  on  earth  does  this  mean?"  I  ejaculated,  after  I  had 
twice  read  over  the  extraordinary  announcement. 

Holmes  chuckled  and  wriggled  in  his  chair,  as  was  his  habit 
when  in  high  spirits.  "It  is  a  little  off  the  beaten  track,  isn't  it?" 
said  he.  "And  now,  Mr.  Wilson,  off  you  go  at  scratch,  and  tell 
us  all  about  yourself,  your  household,  and  the  effect  which  this 
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advertisement  had  upon  your  fortunes.    You  will  first  make  a 
note,  Doctor,  of  the  paper  and  date/' 

"It  is  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  April  27th,  1890 — just  two 
months  ago/5 

"Very  good.   Now,  Mr.  Wilson ?" 

"Well,  it  is  just  as  I  have  been  telling  you,  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes,"  said  Jabez  Wilson,  mopping  his  forehead.  "I  have  a 
small  pawnbroker's  business  at  Coburg  Square,  near  the  city. 
It's  not  a  very  large  affair,  and  of  late  years  it  has  not  done  more 
than  just  give  me  a  living.  I  used  to  be  able  to  keep  two  assist 
ants,  but  now  I  only  keep  one;  and  I  would  have  a  job  to  pay  him 
but  that  he  is  willing  to  come  for  half  wages,  so  as  to  learn  the 
business." 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  obliging  youth  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

"His  name  is  Vincent  Spaulding,  and  he's  not  such  a  youth, 
either.  It  is  hard  to  say  his  age.  I  should  not  wish  a  smarter 
assistant,  Mr.  Holmes;  and  I  know  very  well  that  he  could  better 
himself  and  earn  twice  what  I  am  able  to  give  him.  But,  after 
all,  if  he  is  satisfied,  why  should  I  put  ideas  into  his  head  ?  He  has 
his  faults,  too.  Never  was  such  a  fellow  for  photography.  Snap 
ping  away  with  a  camera  when  he  ought  to  be  improving  his 
mind,  and  then  diving  down  into  the  cellar  like  a  rabbit  into  his 
hole  to  develop  his  pictures." 

"He  is  still  with  you,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  He  and  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  does  a  bit  of  simple 
cooking  and  keeps  the  place  clean — that's  all  I  have  in  the  house, 
for  I  am  a  widower,  and  never  had  any  family.  We  live  very 
quietly,  Sir,  the  three  of  us,  and  we  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads  and 
pay  our  debts,  if  we  do  nothing  more.  The  first  thing  that  put  us 
out  was  that  advertisement.  Spaulding,  he  came  down,  to  the 
office  just  this  day  eight  weeks  with  this  very  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  he  sTays : 

"  'I  wish  to  the  Lord,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  I  was  a  red-headed  man/ 

"'Why  that?' I  asks. 

"'Why/  says  he,  'here's  another  vacancy  bn  the  League  of 
Red-Headed  Men.  It  is  worth  quite  a  little  fortune  to  any  man 
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who  gets  it.    If  my  hair  would  only  change  color,  here's  a  nice 
little  crib  ready  for  me  to  step  in/ 

"  'Why,  what  is  that,  then?'  I  asked.  You  see,  Mr.  Holmes,  I 
am  a  very  stay-at-home  man,  and  as  my  business  comes  to  me 
instead  of  my  having  to  go  to  it,  I  was  often  weeks  on  end  without 
putting  my  foot  over  the  doormat.  In  that  way  I  didn't  know 
much  of  what  was  going  on  outside,  and  I  was  always  glad  to 
get  a  bit  of  news. 

€€  'Have  you  never  heard  of  the  League  of  Red-Headed  Men?' 
he  asked,  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  'Why,  I  wonder  at  that,  for 
you  are  eligible  yourself  for  one  of  the  vacancies/ 

" '  And  what  are  they  worth  ?'  I  asked. 

"C0h,  merely  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year,  but  the  work  is 
slight,  and  it  need  not  interfere  very  much  with  one's  other 
occupations/ 

"Well,  you  can  easily  think  that  that  made  me  prick  up  my 
ears.  'Tell  me  all  about  it,'  said  I. 

'Well/  said  he,  showing  me  the  advertisement,  'you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  the  League  has  a  vacancy,  and  there  is  the 
address  where  you  should  apply  for  particulars.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  League  was  founded  by  an  American  millionaire — 
Hezekiah  Hopkins,  who  was  very  peculiar  in  his  ways.  He  was 
himself  red-headed,  and  he  had  a  great  sympathy  for  all  red 
headed  men;  so,  when  he  died,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
his  enormous  fortune  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  with  instructions  to 
apply  the  interest  to  the  providing  of  easy  berths  to  men  whose 
hair  is  of  that  color.  From  all  I  hear,  it  is  splendid  pay  and  very- 
little  to  do/ 

"  '  But,'  said  I,  'there  would  be  millions  of  red-headed  men  who 
would  apply/ 

"'Not  so  many  as  you  might  think,'  he  answered.  'You 
see,  it  is  really  confined  to  Londoners  and  to  grown  men.  This 
American  had  started  from  London  when  he  was  young,  and  he 
wanted  to  do  the  old  town  a  good  turn.  Then,  again,  I've  heard 
it  is  of  no  use  your  applying  if  your  hair  is  light  red  or  dark  red, 
or  anything  but  real,  bright,  blazing,  fiery  red/ 

"Now,  it  is  a  fact,  gentlemen,  as  you  may  see  for  yourselves, 
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that  my  hair  is  of  a  very  full  and  rich  tint;  so  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  there  was  to  be  any  competition  in  the  matter,  I  stood  as 
good  a  chance  as  any  man  that  I  had  ever  met.  Vincent  Spauld- 
ing  seemed  to  know  so  much  about  it  that  I  thought  he  might 
prove  useful,  so  I  just  ordered  him  to  put  up  the  shutters  for  the 
day,  and  to  come  right  away  with  me.  He  was  very  willing  to  have 
a  holiday,  so  we  shut  the  business  up  and  started  off  for  the 
address  that  was  given  us  in  the  advertisement. 

"I  never  hope  to  see  such  a  sight  as  that  again,  Mr.  Holmes. 
From  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  every  man  who  had  a  shade  of 
red  in  his  hair  had  tramped  into  the  city  to  answer  the  advertise 
ment.  Fleet  Street  was  choked  with  red-headed  men,  and  Pope's 
Court  looked  like  a  coster's  orange  barrow.  When  I  saw  how 
many  were  waiting  I  could  have  given  up  in  despair,  but  Spauiding 
would  not  hear  of  it.  How  he  did  it  I  could  not  imagine,  but  he 
pushed  and  pulled  and  butted  until  he  got  me  through  the 
crowd  and  right  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  office.  There  was 
a  double  stream  upon  the  stair,  some  going  up  in  hope  and  some 
coming  back  dejected;  but  we  wedged  in  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  in  the  office." 

"Your  experience  has  been  a  most  entertaining  one," 
remarked  Holmes,  as  his  client  paused  and  refreshed  his  memory 
with  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff.  "  Pray  continue  your  very  interesting 

«* 


statement." 


"There  was  nothing  in  the  office  but  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs 
and  a  deal  table,  behind  which  sat  a  small  man  with  a  head  that 
was  even  redder  than  mine.  He  said  a  few  words  to  each  candidate 
as  he  came  up,  and  then  he  always  managed  to  find  some  fault  in 
them  which  would  disqualify  them.  Getting  a  vacancy  did  not 
seem  to  be  such  a  very  easy  matter,  after  all.  However,  when  our 
turn  came  the  little  man  was  more  favorable  to  me  than  to  any  of 
the  others,  and  closed  the  door  as  we  entered,  so  that  he  might  have 
a  private  word  with  us. 

"  'This  is  Mr.  Jabez  Wilson/  said  my  assistant,  'and  he  is 
willing  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  League.' 

"  'And  he  is  admirably  suited  for  it/  the  other  answered.  'He 
has  every  requirement.  I  cannot  recall  when  I  have  seen  anything 
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so  fine/  He  took  a  step  backward,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
gazed  at  my  hair  until  I  felt  quite  bashful  Then  suddenly  he 
plunged  forward,  wrung  my  hand,  and  congratulated  me  warmly 
on  my  success. 

"  'It  would  be  injustice  to  hesitate/  said  he.  'You  will,  how 
ever,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  taking  an  obvious  precaution/ 
With  that  he  seized  my  hair  in  both  hands  and  tugged  until  I 
yelled  with  pain.  'There  is  water  in  your  eyes/  said  he,  as  he 
released  me.  '  I  perceive  all  is  as  it  should  be.  But  we  have  to  be 
careful,  for  we  have  twice  been  deceived  by  wigs,  and  once  by 
paint.  I  could  tell  you  tales  of  cobbler's  wax  which  would  disgust 
you  with  human  nature/  He  stepped  over  to  the  window  and 
shouted  through  it  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  the  vacancy  was 
filled.  A  groan  of  disappointment  came  up  from  below,  and  the 
folk  all  trooped  away  in  different  directions,  until  there  was  not 
a  red  head  to  be  seen  except  my  own  and  that  of  the  manager. 

"  'My  name/  said  he,  'is  Mr.  Duncan  Ross,  and  I  am  myself 
one  of  the  pensioners  upon  the  fund  left  by  our  noble  benefactor. 
When  shall  you  be  able  to  enter  upon  your  new  duties  ?' 

"  'Well,  it  is  a  little  awkward,  for  I  have  a  business  already/ 
said  I. 

"  'Oh,  never  mind  about  that,  Mr.  Wilson/  said  Vincent 
Spaulding.  '  I  shall  be  able  to  look  after  that  for  you/ 

"  'What  would  be  the  hours?'  I  asked. 

"  'Ten  to  two/ 

"Now,  a  pawnbroker's  business  is  mostly  done  of  an  evening, 
Mr.  Holmes,  especially  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  which  is 
just  before  pay  day,  so  it  would  suit  me  very  well. to  earn  a  little 
in  the  mornings.  Besides,  I  knew  that  my  assistant  was  a  good 
man,  and  that  he  would  see  to  anything  that  turned  up. 

"  'That  would  suit  me  very  well/  said  I.   'And  the  pay?' 

"  'Is  four  pounds  a  week/ 

'"And  the  work?' 

"  'Well,  you  have  to  be  in  the  office,  or  at  least  in  the  building, 
the  whole  time.  If  you  leave,  you  forfeit  your  position  forever. 
The  will  is  very  clear  upon  that  point.  You  don't  comply  with 
the  conditions  if  you  budge  from  the  office  during  that  time/ 
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"  'It's  only  four  hours  a  day,  and  I  should  not  think  of  leaving/ 
said  I. 

"  'No  excuse  will  avail/  said  Mr.  Duncan  Ross — 'neither  sick 
ness,  nor  business,  nor  anything  else.  There  you  must  stay,  or  you 
lose  your  billet/ 

"'And  the  work?' 

'"Is  to  copy  out  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  There  is 
the  first  volume  of  it  in  that  press.  You  must  find  your  own  ink, 
pens  and  foolscap  paper,  but  we  provide  this  table  and  chair. 
Will  you  be  ready  tomorrow?' 

"  'Certainly/  I  answered. 

"  'Then  good-by,  Mr.  Jabez  Wilson,  and  let  me  congratulate 
you  once  more  on  the  important  position  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  gain/  He  bowed  me  out  of  the  room,  and  I  went  home 
with  my  assistant,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  I  was  so 
pleased  at  my  own  good  fortune. 

"Well,  I  thought  the  matter  over  all  day,  and  by  evening  I 
was  in  low  spirits  again,  I  had  quite  persuaded  myself  that  the  whole 
affair  must  be  some  great  hoax  or  fraud,  though  what  its  object 
might  be  I  could  not  imagine.  Vincent  Spaulding  did  what  he 
could  to  cheer  me  up,  but  by  bedtime  I  had  reasoned  myself  out  of 
the  whole  thing.  However,  in  the  morning  I  determined  to  have 
a  look  at  it,  anyhow;  so  I  bought  a  penny  bottle  of  ink,  and  with 
a  quill  pen  and  seven  sheets  of  foolscap  paper  I  started  off  for 
Pope's  Court.  • 

"Well,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  everything  was  as  right  as 
possible.  The  table  was  set  out  ready  for  me,  and  Mr.  Duncan 
Ross  was  there  to  see  that  I  got  fairly  to  work.  He  started  me  off 
upon  the  letter  A,  and  then  he  left  me,  but  he  would  drop  in  from 
time  to  time  to  see  that  all  was  right  with  me.  At  two  o'clock  he 
bid  me  good  day,  complimented  me  upon  the  amount  I  had 
written,  and  locked  the  door  of  the  office  after  me. 

"This  went  on  day  after  day,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  on  Saturday  the 
manager  came  in  and  planked  down  four  golden  sovereigns  for 
my  week's  work.  It  was  the  same  the  next  week,  and  the  same 
the  week  after.  Every  morjiing  I  was  there  at  ten,  and  every 
afternoon  I  left  at  two.  By  degrees  Mr.  Duncan  Ross  took  to 
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coming  in  only  once  of  a  morning,  and  then,  after  a  time,  he  did 
not  come  at  all.  Still,  of  course,  I  never  dared  to  leave  the  room 
for  an  instant,  for  I  was  not  sure  when  he  might  come;  and  the 
billet  was  such  a  good  one,  and  suited  me  so  well,  that  I  would  not 
risk  the  loss  of  it. 

"Eight  weeks  passed  away  like  this,  and  I  had  written  about 
Abbots,  and  Archery,  and  Armor,  and  Architecture,  and  Attica, 
and  hoped  with  diligence  that  I  might  get  on  to  the  B's  before 
long.  It  cost  me  something  in  foolscap,  and  I  had  pretty  nearly 
filled  a  shelf  with  my  writings,  and  then  suddenly  the  whole 
business  came  to  an  end." 

"To  an  end?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  no  later  than  this  morning.  I  went  to  my  work 
as  usual  at  ten  o'clock,  but  the  door  was  shut  and  locked,  with  a 
little  square  of  cardboard  hammered  on  the  middle  of  the  panel 
with  a  tack.  Here  it  is,  and  you  can  read  for  yourself." 

He  held  up  a  piece  of  cardboard  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of 
note-paper;  it  read  in  this  fashion: 

THE  RED-HEADED  LEAGUE 

is 

DISSOLVED 

Oct.  9, 1890. 

Sherlock  Holmes  and  I  surveyed  this  curt  announcement  and 
the  rueful  face  behind  it,  until  the  comical  side  of  the  affair  so  com 
pletely  overtopped  every  other  consideration  that  we  both  burst 
out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Pray,  what  steps  did  you  take  when  you  found  the  card  upon 
the  door?"  at  last  inquired  Holmes. 

"I  was  staggered.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Then  I  called 
at  the  offices  around,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  it.  Finally  I  went  to  the  landlord,  who  is  an  accountant 
living  on  the  ground  floor,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me 
what  had  become  of  the  Red-Headed  League.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  body.  Then  I  asked  him  who  Mr. 
Duncan  Ross  was.  He  answered  that  the  name  was  new  to  him. 
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said  I,  'the  gentleman  at  No.  4.' 

"  'Oh/  said  he,  'the  red-headed  man?  His  name  was  William 
Morris.  He  was  a  solicitor,  and  was  using  my  room  as  a  tem 
porary  convenience  until  his  new  premises  were  ready.  He 
moved  out  yesterday  to  his  new  offices,  No.  17  King  Edward 
Street,  near  St.  Paul's/ 

"I  started  off,  Mr.  Holmes;  but  when  I  got  to  that  address  it 
was  a  manufactory  of  artificial  kneecaps,  and  no  one  in  it  had  ever 
heard  of  either  ,Mr.  William  Morris  or  Mr.  Duncan  Ross,  so  I 
went  home  to  Saxe-Coburg  Square  to  seek  the  advice  of  my 
assistant.  But  he  could  not  help  me  in  any  way.  He  could  only 
say  that  if  I  waited  I  should  hear  by  post.  But  that  was  not 
quite  good  enough,  Mr.  Holmes.  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  such  a 
place  without  a  struggle,  so,  as  I  heard  that  you  were  good 
enough  to  give  advice  to  poor  folks  who  needed  it,  I  came  right 
away  to  you." 

"And  you  did  very  wisely/5  said  Holmes.  "Your  case  is  an 
exceedingly  remarkable  one,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  look  into  it. 
From  what  you  have  told  me,  I  think  it  possible  that  graver  issues 
hang  from  it  than  might  at  first  sight  appear." 

"Grave  enough/5  said  Mr.  Jabez  Wilson.  "Why,  I  have  lost 
four  pounds  a  week." 

"As  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned,"  remarked  Holmes, 
"I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  grievance  against  this  extraor 
dinary  league.  On  the  contrary,  you  are,  as  I  understand,  richer 
by  some  thirty  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minute  knowledge 
which  you  have  gained  on  every  subject  which  comes  under  the 
letter  A.  You  have  lost  nothing  by  them." 

"No,  Sir.  But  I  want  to  find  out  about  them,  and  who  they  are, 
and  what  their  object  was  in  playing  this  prank — if  it  was  a  prank 
— upon  me.  It  was  a  pretty  expensive  joke  for  them,  for  it  cost 
them  thirty-two  pounds." 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  clear  up  these  points  for  you.  And, 
first,  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Wilson.  This  assistant  of  yours, 
who  first  called  your  attention  to  the  advertisement — how  long 
had  he  been  with  you?" 

"About  a  month,  then." 
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"What  is  he  like,  this  Vincent  Spaulding?" 

"  Small,  stout  build,  very  quick  in  his  ways,  no  hair  on  his 
face,  though  he's  not  short  of  thirty.  Has  a  white  splash  of  acid 
upon  his  forehead/' 

Holmes  sat  up  in  his  chair  in  considerable  excitement. 

"I  thought  as  much/'  said  he.  "Have  you  ever  observed  that 
his  ears  are  pierced  for  earrings?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  He  told  me  that  a  gypsy  had  done.it  for  him  when 
he  was  a  lad." 

"Hum!"  said  Holmes,  sinking  back  in  deep  thought.  "That 
will  do,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  an  opinion  in  a 
day  or  two.  Today  is  Saturday,  and  I  hope  that  by  Monday 
we  may  come  to  a  conclusion." 

"Well,  Watson,"  said  Holmes,  when  our  visitor  had  left  us, 
"what  do  you  make  of  it  all?" 

"I  make  nothing  of  it,"  I  answered  frankly.  "It  is  a  most 
mysterious  business." 

"As  a  rule,"  said  Holmes,  "the  more  bizarre  a  thing  is,  the  less 
mysterious  it  proves  to  be.  It  is  your  commonplace,  featureless 
crimes  which  are  really  puzzling,  just  as  a  commonplace  face  is 
the  most  difficult  to  identify.  But  I  must  be  prompt  over  this 


matter." 


"What  are  you  going  to  do,  then?"   I  asked. 

"To  smoke,"  he  answered.  "It's  quite  a  three-pipe  problem, 
and  I  beg  that  you  won't  speak  to  me  for  fifty  minutes." 

He  curled  himself  up  in  his  chair,  with  his  thin  knees  drawn  up 
to  his  hawklike  nose,  and  there  he  sat,  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  black  clay  pipe  thrusting  out  like  the  bill  of  some  strange 
bird.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  dropped  to 
sleep,  and  indeed,  was  nodding  myself,  when  he  suddenly  sprang 
out  of  the  chair  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  put  his  pipe  down  upon  the  mantelpiece. 

"Sarasate  plays  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  this  afternoon,"  he 
remarked.  "What  do  you  think,  Watson?  Could  your  patients 
spare  you  for  a  few  hours?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  today.  My  practice  is  never  very 
absorbing." 
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"Then  put  on  your  hat  and  come.  I  am  going  through  the 
city  first,  and  we  can  have  some  lunch  on  the  way." 

We  traveled  by  the  underground  as  far  as  Aldersgate,  and  a 
short  walk  took  us  to  Saxe-Coburg  Square,  the  scene  of  the 
singular  story  which  we  had  listened  to  in  the  morning.  It  was 
a  poky,  shabby-genteel  little  place,  where  four  lines  of  dingy,  two- 
storied  brick  houses  looked  out  into  a  small,  railed-in  inclosure, 
where  a  lawn  of  weedy  grass  and  a  few  clumps  of  faded  laurel 
bushes  made  a  hard  fight  against  a  smoke-laden  and  uncongenial 
atmosphere.  Three  gilt  balls  and  a  brown  board,  with  "Jabez 
Wilson"  in  white  letters  upon  a  corner  house  announced  the  place 
where  our  red-headed  client  carried  on  his  business.  Sherlock 
Holmes  stepped  in  front  of  it  with  his  head  on  one  side  and  looked 
it  all  over.  Then  he  walked  slowly  up  the  street  and  then  down 
again  to  the  corner,  still  looking  keenly  at  the  houses.  Finally  he 
returned  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and  having  thumped  vigorously 
upon  the  pavement  with  his  stick  two  or  three  times,  he  went  up 
to  the  door  and  knocked.  It  was  instantly  opened  by  a  bright- 
looking,  clean-shaven  young  fellow,  who  asked  him  to  step  in. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Holmes.  "I  only  wished  to  ask  you  how 
you  would  go  from  here  to  the  Strand." 

"Third  right,  fourth  left,"  answered  the  assistant,  promptly, 
closing  the  door. 

"Smart  fellow,  that,"  observed  Holmes,  as  he  walked  away. 
"He  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  fourth  smartest  man  in  London,  and 
for  daring  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  not  a  claim  to  be  third;  I 
have  known  something  of  him  before/5 

"Evidently,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Wilson's  assistant  counts  for  a  good 
deal  in  this  mystery  of  the  Red-Headed  League.  I  am  sure  that 
you  inquired  your  way  merely  in  order  that  you  might  see  him." 

"Not  him." 

"What,  then?" 

"The  knees  of  his  trousers.  Now  we  know  something  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  Square.  Let  us  explore  the  parts  which  lie  beyond  it." 

The  road  in  which  we  found  ourselves  as  we  turned  around 
the  corner  from  the  retired  Saxe-Coburg  Square  presented  as 
great  a  contrast  to  it  as  the  front  of  a  picture  does  to  the  back.  It 
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was  one  of  the  main  arteries  which  convey  the  traffic  of  the  city 
to  the  north  and  west.  The  roadway  was  blocked  with  the  im 
mense  stream  of  commerce  in  a  double  tide  inward  and  outward, 
while  the  footpaths  were  black  with  the  hurrying  forms  of 
pedestrians.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  as  we  looked  at  the  line  of 
fine  shops  and  stately  business  premises  that  they  really  abutted 
on  the  other  side  upon  the  faded  and  stagnant  square  which  we 
had  just  quitted. 

"Let  me  see/'  said  Holmes,  standing  at  the  corner  and  glancing 
along  the  line.  "  I  should  like  to  remember  the  order  of  the  houses 
here.  It  is  a  hobby  of  mine  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  Lon 
don.  There  is  Mortimer's,  the  tobacconist,  the  little  newspaper 
shop,  the  Coburg  branch  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Bank,  the 
vegetarian  restaurant,  and  McFarlane's  carriage  building  depot. 
That  carries  us  right  on  to  the  other  block.  And  now,  Doctor, 
we've  done  our  work,  so  it's  time  we  had  some  play.  A  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  off  to  violin-land,  where  all  is  sweet 
ness  and  delicacy  and  harmony,  and  there  are  no  red-headed 
clients  to  vex  us  with  their  conundrums." 

"You  want  to  go  home,  no  doubt,  Doctor,"  he  remarked,  as  we 
emerged  from  St.  James's  Hall  two  hours  later. 

"Yes,  it  would  be  as  well." 

"And  I  have  some  business  to  do  which  will  take  some  hours. 
This  business  at  Coburg  Square  is  serious.  I  shall  want  your 
help  tonight." 

"At  what  time?" 

"Ten  will  be  early  enough." 

"I  shall  be  at  Baker  Street  at  ten." 

"Very  well.  And  I  say,  Doctor,  there  may  be  some  little 
danger,  so  kindly  put  your  army  revolver  in  your  pocket." 

He  waved  his  hand,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  disappeared  in  an 
instant  among  the  crowd. 

It  was  9:15  when  I  started  from  home  and  made  my  way  across 
the  park,  and  so  on  through  Oxford  Street  to  Baker  Street.  Two 
hansoms  were  standing  at  the  door,  and  as  I  entered  the  passage 
I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  from  above.  On  entering  his  room  I 
found  Holmes  in  animated  conversation  with  two  men,  one  of 
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whom  I  recognized  as  Peter  Jones,  the  official  police  agent,  while 
the  other  was  a  long,  thin,  sad-faced  man,  with  a  very  shiny  hat 
and  oppressively  respectable  frock  coat. 

"Hal  our  partjr  is  complete,"  said  Holmes,  buttoning  up  his 
pea-jacket  and  taking  his  heavy  hunting  crop  from  the  rack. 
"Watson,  I  think  you  know  Mr.  Jones,  of  Scotland  Yard?  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Merryweather,  who  is  to  be  our  com 
panion  in  tonight's  adventure." 

"We're  hunting  in  couples  again,  Doctor,  you  see,"  said  Jones, 
in  his  consequential  way.  "Our  friend  here  is  a  wonderful  man 
for  starting  a  chase.  All  he  wants  is  an  old  dog  to  help  him  do 
the  running  down." 

"I  hope  that  a  wild  goose  may  not  prove  to  be  the  end  of  our 
chase,"  said  Mr.  Merryweather,  gloomily.  "I  confess  that  I  miss 
my  rubber.  It  is  the  first  Saturday  night  for  twenty-seven  years 
that  I  have  not  had  my  rubber." 

"I  think  you  will  find,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  "that  you  will 
play  for  a  higher  stake  tonight  than  you  have  ever  done  yet,  and 
that  the  play  will  be  more  exciting.  For  you,  Mr.  Merryweather, 
the  stake  will  be  some  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  for  you,  Jones, 
it  will  be  the  man  upon  whom  you  wish  to  lay  your  hands." 

"John  Clay,  the  murderer,  thief,  smasher  and  forger,"  said  the 
police  agent,  in  explanation.  "He's  a  young  man,  Mr.  Merry- 
weather,  but  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  I  would 
rather  have  my  bracelets  on  him  than  on  any  criminal  in  London. 
He's  a  remarkable  man,  is  young  John  Clay.  His  grandfather 
was  a  royal  duke,  and  he  himself  has  been  to  Eton  and  Oxford. 
His  brain  is  as  cunning  as  his  fingers,  and  though  we  meet  signs 
of  him  at  every  turn,  we  never  know  where  to  find  the  man  him 
self.  He'll  crack  a  crib  in  Scotland  one  week  and  be  raising  money 
to  build  an  orphanage  in  Cornwall  the  next.  I've  been  on  his 
track  for  years,  and  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  yet." 

"I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  tonight. 
I've  had  one  or  two  turns  also  with  Mr.  John  Clay,  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  It  is  past  ten, 
however,  and  quite  time  that  we  started.  If  you  two  will  take  the 
first  hansom,  Watson  and  I  will  follow  in  the  second." 
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Sherlock  Holmes  was  not  very  communicative  during  the  long 
drive,  and  lay  back  in  the  cab  humming  the  tunes  which  he  had 
heard  in  the  afternoon.  We  rattled  through  a  labyrinth  of  streets, 
until  we  emerged  into  Farringdon  Street,  and  had  reached  the 
same  crowded  thoroughfare  in  which  we  had  found  ourselves  in 
the  morning.  Our  cabs  were  dismissed  and,  following  the  guid 
ance  of  Mr.  Merryweather,  we  passed  down  a  narrow  passage 
and  through  a  side  door,  which  he  opened  for  us.  Within  there 
was  a  small  corridor,  which  ended  in  a  very  massive  iron  gate. 
This  also  was  opened,  and  led  down  a  flight  of  winding  stone  steps, 
which  terminated  at  another  formidable  gate.  Mr.  Merryweather 
stopped  to  light  a  lantern,  and  then  conducted  us  down  a  dark, 
earth-smelling  passage,  and  so,  after  opening  a  third  door,  into  a 
huge  vault  or  cellar,  which  was  piled  all  around  with  crates  and 
massive  boxes. 

"You  are  not  very  vulnerable  from  above,"  Holmes  remarked, 
as  he  held  up  the  lantern  and  gazed  about  him. 

"Nor  from  below,"  said  Mr.  Merryweather,  striking  his  stick 
upon  the  flags  which  lined  the  floor.  "Why,  dear  me!  it  sounds 
quite  hollow,"  he  remarked,  looking  up  in  surprise. 

"I  must  really  ask  you  to  be  a  little  more  quiet,"  said  Holmes, 
severely.  "You  have  already  imperiled  the  whole  success  of  our 
expedition.  Might  I  beg  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
sit  down  upon  one  of  those  boxes  and  not  to  interfere  ?" 

The  solemn  Mr.  Merryweather  perched  himself  upon  a  crate, 
with  a  very  injured  expression  upon  his  face,  while  Holmes  fell 
on  his  knees  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  lantern  and  a  magnifying 
lens  began  to  examine  minutely  the  cracks  between  the  stones. 
A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
again  and  put  his  glass  in  his  pocket. 

"We  have  at  least  an  hour  before  us,"  he  remarked,  "for  they 
can  hardly  take  steps  until  the  good  pawnbroker  is  in  bed.  Then 
they  will  not  lose  a  minute,  for  the  sooner  they  do  their  work  the 
longer  time  they  will  have  for  escape.  We  are  at  present,  Doctor, 
as  no  doubt  you  have  divined,  in  the  cellar  of  the  city  branch  of 
one  of  the  principal  London  banks.  Mr.  Merryweather  is  the 
chairman  of  directors,  and  he  will  explain  to  you  that  there  are 
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reasons  why  the  more  daring  criminals  of  London  should  take 
considerable  interest  in  the  cellar  at  present." 

"It  is  our  French  gold/*  whispered  the  director.  "We  have  had 
several  warnings  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  upon  it." 

"Your  French  gold ?v 

"Yes.  We  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  strengthen  our 
resources.,  and  borrowed  for  that  purpose  thirty  thousand  napo 
leons  from  the  Bank  of  France.  It  has  become  known  that  we 
have  never  had  occasion  to  unpack  the  money,  and  that  it  is 
still  lying  in  the  cellar.  The  crate  upon  which  I  sit  contains  two 
thousand  napoleons  packed  between  layers  of  lead  foil." 

"Now/5  observed  Holmes,  "it  is  time  that  we  arranged  our 
little  plans.  I  expect  that  within  an  hour  matters  will  come  to  a 
head.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Merryweather,  we  must  put  the 
screen  over  that  dark  lantern." 

"And  sit  in  the  dark?" 

"I  am  afraid  so.  And  first  of  all  we  must  choose  our  positions. 
These  are  daring  men,  and  though  we  shall  take  them  at  a  dis 
advantage,  they  may  do  us  some  harm  unless  we  are  careful. 
I  shall  stand  behind  this  crate,  and  'do  you  conceal  yourself 
behind  those.  Then,  when  I  flash  a  light  upon  them,  close  in  quick 
ly.  If  they  fire,  Watson,  have  no  compunction  about  shooting 
them  down." 

I  placed  my  revolver,  cocked,  upon  the  top  of  the  wooden  case 
behind  which  I  crouched.  Then  Holmes  shot  the  slide  across  the 
front  of  his  lantern  and  left  us  in  pitch  darkness — such  an  abso 
lute  darkness  as  I  have  never  before  experienced.  The  smell  of 
the  hot  metal  remained  to  assure  us  that  the  light  was  still  there 
ready  to  flash  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  me,  with  my  nerves 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  expectancy,  there  was  something  depress 
ing  and  subduing  in  the  sudden  gloom  and  the  cold,  dank  air  of  the 
vault. 

"They  have  but  one  retreat,"  whispered  Mr.  Holmes.  "That 
is  back  through  the  house  in  Saxe-Coburg  Square.  I  hope  that 
yxnrhave  done  what  I  asked  you,  Jones?" 

"I  have  an  inspector  and  two  officers  waiting  at  the  front 
door." 
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"Then  we  have  stopped  all  the  holes.  And  now  we  must  be 
silent  and  wait/5 

What  a  time  it  seemed!  From  comparing  notes  afterward  it 
was  but  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
night  must  have  almost  gone  and  the  daWn  be  breaking  above  us. 
My  limbs  were  weary  and  stiff,  for  I  feared  to  change  my  position; 
yet  my  nerves  were  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tension,  and 
my  hearing  was  so  acute  that  I  could  not  only  hear  the  gentle 
breathing  of  my  companions,  but  I  could  distinguish  the  deeper, 
heavier  inbreath  of  the  bulky  Jones  from  the  thin,  sighing  note  of 
the  bank  director.  From  my  position  I  could  look  over  the  case 
in  the  direction  of  the  floor.  Suddenly  my  eyes  caught  the  glint 
of  a  light. 

At  first  it  was  but  a  lurid  spark  upon  the  stone  pavement. 
Then  it  lengthened  out  until  it  became  a  yellow  line,  and  then, 
without  any  warning  or  sound,  a  gash  seemed  to  open,  and  a  hand 
appeared — a  white,  almost  womanly  hand — which  felt  about  in 
the  center  of  the  little  area  of  light.  For  a  minute  or  more  the 
hand,  with  its  writhing  fingers,  protruded  out  of  the  floor.  Then 
it  was  withdrawn  as  sucfdenly  as  it  appeared,  and  all  was  dark 
again,  save  the  single  lurid  spark,  which  now  marked  a  chink 
between  the  stones. 

Its  appearance,  however,  was  but  momentary.  With  a  rending, 
tearing  sound,  one  of  the  broad,  white  stones  turned  over  upon  its 
side,  and  left  a  square,  gaping  hole,  through  which  streamed  the 
light  of  a  lantern.  Over  the  edge  there  appeared  a  clean-cut, 
boyish  face,  which  looked  keenly  about  it,  and  then,  with  a  hand 
on  either  side  of  the  aperture,  drew  itself  shoulder  high  and  waist 
high,  until  one  knee  rested  upon  the  edge.  In  another  instant  he 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  and  was  hauling  after  him  a  com 
panion,  lithe  and  small  like  himself,  with  pale  face  and  a  shock  of 
very  red  hair. 

"It's  all  clear,"  he  whispered.  "Have  you  the  chisel  and  the 
bags?  Great  Scott!  Jump,  Archie!  jump,  and  I'll  swing  for  it!" 

Sherlock  Holmes  had  sprung  out  and  seized  the  intruder  by  the 
collar.  The  other  dived  down  the  hole,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of 
rending  cloth  as  Jones  clutched  at  his  skirts.  The  light  flashed 
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upon  the  barrel  of  a  revolver,  but  Holmes's  hunting  crop  came 
down  upon  the  man's  wrist,  and  the  pistol  clinked  upon  the  stone 
floor. 

"It's  no  use,  John  Clay/'  said  Holmes,  blandly.  "You  have  no 
chance  at  all." 

"So  I  see,"  the  other  answered,  with  the  utmost  coolness.  "I 
fancy  that  my  pal  is  all  right,  though  I  see  that  you  have  got  his 
coat  tails." 

"There  are  three  men  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,"  said 
Holmes. 

"Oh,  indeed !  You  seem  to  have  done  the  thing  very  completely. 
I  must  compliment  you." 

"You'll  see  your  pal  again,  presently,"  said  Jones.  "He's 
quicker  at  climbing  down  holes  than  I  am.  Just  hold  out  while  I 
fix  the  darbies.  Now  would  you  please  march  upstairs,  where  we 
can  get  a  cab  to  carry  you  to  the  police  station?" 

And  John  Clay  walked  quietly  off  in  the  custody  of  the  detective. 

"Really,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  Mr.  Merryweather,  as  we  followed 
them  from  the  cellar,  "  I  do  not  know  how  the  bank  can  thank  you 
or  repay  you.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  have  detected  and 
defeated,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  one  of  the  most  deter 
mined  attempts  at  bank  robbery  that  have  ever  come  within 
my  experience." 

"You  see,  Watson,'"  Sherlock  Holmes  explained,  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  as  we  sat  over  a  glass  of  whisky  and  soda  in 
Baker  Street,  "it  was  perfectly  obvious  from  the  first  that  the 
only  possible  object  of  this  rather  fantastic  business  of  the  ad 
vertisement  of  the  League  and  the  copying  of  the  Encyclopedia 
must  be  to  get  this  not  overbright  pawnbroker  out  of  the  way  for 
a  number  of  hours  every  day.  The  method  was  no  doubt  sug 
gested  to  Clay's  ingenious  mind  by  the  color  of  his  accomplice's 
hair.  From  the  time  that  I  heard  of  the  assistant  having  come 
for  half  wages,  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  he  had  some  strong 
motive  for  securing  the  situation." 

"But  how  could  you  guess  what  the  motive  was?" 

"I  made  inquiries  as  to  this  mysterious  assistant,  and  found 
that  I  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  daring  crim- 
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inals  in  London.  He  was  doing  something  in  the  cellar— some 
thing  which  took  many  hours  a  day  for  months  on  end.  What 
could  it  be,  once  more?  I  could  think  of  nothing,  save  t^at  he  was 
running  a  tunnel  to  some  other  building. 

"So  far  I  had  got  when  we  went  to  visit  the  scene  of  action.  I 
surprised  you  by  beating  upon  the  pavement  with  my  stick.  I  was 
ascertaining  whether  the  cellar  stretched  out  in  front  or  behind. 
It  was  in  front.  Then  I  rang  the  bell,  and,  as  I  hoped,  the  assistant 
answered  it.  We  have  seen  some  skirmishes,  but  we  had  never  set 
eyes  upon  each  other  before.  I  hardly  looked  at  his  face.  His 
knees  were  what  I  wished  to  see.  You  must  yourself  have 
remarked  how  worn,  wrinkled  and  stained  they  were.  They  spoke 
of  those  hours  of  burrowing.  The  only  remaining  point  was,  what 
were  they  burrowing  for?  I  walked  around  the  corner,  saw  that 
the  City  and  Suburban  Bank  abutted  on  our  friend's  premises, 
and  felt  that  I  had  solved  my  problem." 

"And  how  could  you  tell  that  they  would  make  their  attempt 
tonight?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  when  they  closed  their  League  office,  that  was  a  sign 
that  they  cared  no  longer  about  Mr.  Jabez  Wilson's  presence— in 
other  words,  that  they  had  completed  their  tunnel.  Saturday 
would  suit  them  better  than  any  other  day,  as  it  would  give  them 
two  days  for  their  escape.  For  all  these  reasons  I  expected  them 
to  come  tonight.  When  you  drove  home' after  the  concert,  I 
called  upon  Scotland  Yard,  and  upon  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  with  the  result  that  you  have  seen." 


THE  PROCURATOR  OF  JUDEA 
BY  ANATOLE  FRANCE  (1844-1924) 

* 

/TT^LIUS  LAMIA,  born  in  Italy  of  illustrious  parents,  had 
JK\J  not  yet  discarded  the  toga  pr&texta  when  he  set  out  for  the 
schools  of  Athens  to  study  philosophy.  Subsequently  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  in  his  house  on  the  Esquiline,  amid  a 
circle  of  youthful  wastrels,  abandoned  himself  to  licentious  courses. 
But  being  accused  of  engaging  in  criminal  relations  with  Lepida, 
the  wife  of  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  being 
found  guilty,  he  was  exiled  by  Tiberius  Csesar.  At  that  time  he 
was  just  entering  his  twenty-fourth  year.  During  the  eighteen 
years  that  his  exile  lasted  he  traversed  Syria,  Palestine,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Armenia,  and  made  prolonged  visits  to  Antioch, 
Caesarea,  and  Jerusalem.  When,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
Caius  was  raised  to  the  purple,  Lamia  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Rome.  He  even  regained  a  portion  of  his  possessions. 
Adversity  had  taught  him  wisdom. 

He  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Roman  citizens,  made  no  efforts  toward  obtaining  office,  held 
aloof  from  public  honors,  and  lived  a  secluded  life  in  his  house  on 
the  Esquiline.  Occupying  himself  with  the  task  of  recording  all 
the  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  during  his  distant  travels,  he 
turned,  as  he  said,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  years  of  expiation  into  a 
diversion  for  his  hours  of  rest.  In  the  midst  of  these  calm  enjoy 
ments,  alternating  with  assiduous  study  of  the  works  of  Epicurus, 
he  recognized  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  vexation  that  age 
was  stealing  upon  him.  In  his  sixty-second  year,  being  afflicted 
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with  an  illness  which  proved  in  no  slight  degree  troublesome,  he 
decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  waters  at  Baiae.  The  coast  at 
that  point,  once  frequented  by  the  halcyon,  was  at  this  date  the 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Roman,  greedy  of  pleasure.  For  a  week 
Lamia  lived  alone,  without  a  friend  in  the  brilliant  crowd.  Then 
one  day,  after  dinner,  an  inclination  to  which  he  yielded  urged  him 
to  ascend  the  inclines  which,  coveted  with  vines  that  resembled 
bacchantes,  looked  out  upon  the  waves. 

Having  reached  the  summit  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  a 
path  beneath  a  terebinth,  and  let  his  glances  wander  over  the 
lovely  landscape.  To  his  left,  livid  and  bare,  the  Phlegraean  plain 
stretched  out  towards  the  ruins  of  Cumae.  On  his  right,  Cape 
Misenum  plunged  its  abrupt  spur  beneath  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
Beneath  his  feet  luxurious  Raise,  following  the  graceful  outline  of 
the  coast,  displayed  its  gardens,  its  villas  thronged  with  statues, 
its  porticos,  its  marble  terraces  along  the  shores  of  the  blue  ocean 
where  the  dolphins  sported.  Before  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  on  the  Campanian  coast,  gilded  by  the  already  sinking  sun, 
gleamed  the  temples  which  far  away  rose  above  the  laurels  of  Posi- 
Hppo,  whilst  on  the  extreme  horizon  Vesuvius  looked  forth  smiling. 

Lamia  drew  from  a  fold  of  his  toga  a  scroll  containing  the 
Treatise  upon  Nature,  extended  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
began  to  read.  But  the  warning  cries  of  a  slave  necessitated  his 
rising  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  litter  which  was  being  carried 
along  the  narrow  pathway  through  the  vineyards.  The  litter 
being  uncurtained,  permitted  Lamia  to  see  stretched  upon  the 
cushions  as  it  was  borne  nearer  to  him  the  figure  of  an  elderly  man 
of  immense  bulk  who,  supporting  his  head  on  his  hand,  gazed  out 
with  a  gloomy  and  disdainful  expression.  His  nose,  which  was 
aquiline,  and  his  chin,  which  was  prominent,  seemed  desirous  of 
meeting  across  his  lips,  and  his  jaws  were  powerful. 

From  the  first  moment  Lamia  was  convinced  that  the  face 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  the  name 
came  to  him.  Then  suddenly  hastening  towards  the  litter  with  a 
display  of  surprise  and  delight 

"Pontius  Pilate  1"  he  cried.  "The  gods  be  praised  who  have 
permitted  me  to  see  you  once  again!" 
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The  old  man  gave  a  signal  to  the  slaves  to  stop,  and  cast  a 
keen  glance  upon  the  stranger  who  had  addressed  him. 

" Pontius,  my  dear  Host/5  resumed  the  latter,  "have  twenty 
years  so  far  whitened  my  hair  and  hollowed  my  cheeks  that  you 
no  longer  recognize  your  friend  Mlius  Lamia?" 

At  this  name  Pontius  Pilate  dismounted  from  the  litter  as 
actively  as  the  weight  of  his  years  and  the  heaviness  of  his  gait 
permitted  him,  and  embraced  Mius  Lamia  again  and  again. 

"Gods !  what  a  treat  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  once  more !  But,  alas, 
you  call  up  memories  of  those  long-vanished  days  when  I  was 
Procurator  of  Judea,  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Why,  it  must  be 
thirty  years  ago  that  I  first  met  you.  It  was  at  Caesarea,  whither 
you  came  to  drag  out  your  weary  term  of  exile.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  alleviate  it  a  little,  and  out  of  friendship,  Lamia,  you 
followed  me  to  that  depressing  place  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews 
filled  me  with  bitterness  and  disgust.  You  remained  for  more  than 
ten  years  my  guest  and  my  companion,  and  in  converse  about 
Rome  and  things  Roman  we  both  of  us  managed  to  find  consola 
tion — you  for  your  misfortunes,  and  I  for  my  burdens  of  state." 

Lamia  embraced  him  afresh. 

"You  forget  two  things,  Pontius;  you  are  overlooking  the  facts 
that  you  used  your  influence  on  my  behalf  with  Herod  Antipas, 
and  that  your  purse  was  freely  open  to  me." 

"Let  us  not  talk  of  that,"  replied  Pontius,  "since  after  your 
return  to  Rome  you  sent  me  by  one  of  your  freedmen  a  sum  of 
money  which  repaid  me  with  usury." 

"Pontius,  I  could  never  consider  myself  out  of  your  debt  by 
the  mere  payment  of  money.  But  tell  me,  have  the  gods  fulfilled 
your  desires?  Are  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  happiness  you 
deserve?  Tell  me  about  your  family,  your  fortunes,  your  health." 

"I  have  withdrawn  to  Sicily,  where  I  possess  estates,  and  where 
I  cultivate  wheat  for  the  market.  My  eldest  daughter,  my  best- 
beloved  Pontia,  who  has  been  left  a  widow,  lives  with  me,  and 
directs  my  household.  The  gods  be  praised,  I  have  preserved  my 
mental  vigor;  my  memory  is  not  in  the  least  degree  enfeebled. 
But  old  age  always  brings  in  its  train  a  long  procession  of  griefs 
and  infirmities.  I  am  cruelly  tormented  with  gout.  And  at  this 
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very  moment  you  find  me  on  my  way  to  the  Phlegraean  plain  in 
search  of  a  remedy  for  my  sufferings.  From  that  burning  soil, 
whence  at  night  flames  burst  forth,  proceed  acrid  exhalations  of 
sulphur,  which,  so  they  say,  ease  the  pains  and  restore  suppleness 
to  the  stiffened  joints.  At  least,  the  physicians  assure  me  that  it 


is  so/' 


"May  you  find  it  so  in  your  case,  Pontius!  But,  despite  the 
gout  and  its  burning  torments,  you  scarcely  look  as  old  as  myself, 
although  in  reality  you  must  be  my  senior  by  ten  years.  Unmis 
takably  you  have  retained  a  greater  degree  of  vigor  than  I  ever 
possessed,  and  I  am  overjoyed  to  find  you  looking  so  hale.  Why, 
dear  Friend,  did  you  retire  from  the  public  service  before  the 
customary  age?  Why,  on  resigning  your  governorship  of  Judea, 
did  you  withdraw  to  a  voluntary  exile  on  your  Sicilian  estates? 
Give  me  an  account  of  your  doings  from  the  moment  that  I  ceased  to  * 
be  a  witness  of  them.  You  were  preparing  to  suppress  a  Samaritan 
rising  when  I  set  out  for  Cappadocia,  where  I  hoped  to  draw 
some  profit  from  the  breeding  of  horses  and  mules.  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  then.  How  did  that  expedition  succeed  ?  Pray  tell 
me.  Everything  interests  me  that  concerns  you  in  any  way/5 

Pontius  Pilate  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"My  natural  disposition/'  he  said,  "as  well  as  a  sense  of  duty, 
impelled  me  to  fulfil  my  public  responsibilities,  not  merely  with 
diligence,  but  even  with  ardor.  But  I  was  pursued  by  unrelenting 
hatred.  Intrigues  and  calumnies  cut  short  my  career  in  its  prime, 
and  the  fruit  it  should  have  looked  to  bear  has  withered  away.  You 
ask  me  about  the  Samaritan  insurrection.  Let  us  sit  down  on  this 
hillock.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  an  answer  in  few  words.  These 
occurrences  are  as  vividly  present  to  me  as  if  they  had  happened 
yesterday. 

"A  man  of  the  people,  of  persuasive  speech — there  are  many 
such  to  be  met  with  in  Syria — induced  the  Samaritans  to  gather 
together  in  arms  on  Mount  Gerizim  (which  in  that  country  is 
looked  upon  as  a  holy  place)  under  the  promise  that  he  would  dis 
close  to  their  sight  the  sacred  vessels  which  in  the  ancient  days 
of  Evander  and  our  father,  ^Eneas,  had  been  hidden  away  by  an 
eponymous  hero,  or  rather  a  tribal  deity,  named  Moses.  Upon 
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this  assurance  the  Samaritans  rose  in  rebellion;  but  having  been 
warned  in  time  to  forestall  them,  I  dispatched  detachments  of 
infantry  to  occupy  the  mountain,  and  stationed  cavalry  to  keep  the 
approaches  to  it  under  observation. 

"These  measures  of  prudence  were  urgent.  The  rebels  were 
already  laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Tyrathaba,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Gerizim.  I  easily  dispersed  them,  and  stifled  the  as  yet 
scarcely  organized  revolt.  Then,  in  order  to  give  a  forcible 
example  with  as  few  victims  as  possible,  I  handed  over  to  execution 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  But  you  are  aware,  Lamia,  in  what 
strait  dependence  I  was  kept  by  the  proconsul  Vitellius,  who 
governed  Syria  not  in,  but  against  the  interests  of  Rome,  and 
looked  upon  the  provinces  of  the  empire  as  territories  which 
could  be  farmed  out  to  tetrarchs.  The  head  men  among  the 
Samaritans,  in  their  resentment  against  me,  came  and  fell  at  his 
feet  lamenting*  To  listen  to  them,  nothing  had  been  further  from 
their  thoughts  than  to  disobey  Caesar.  It  was  I  who  had  provoked 
the  rising,  and  it  was  purely  in  order  to  withstand  my  violence  that 
they  had  gathered  together  around  Tyrathaba.  Vitellius  listened 
to  their  complaints,  and  handing  over  the  affairs  of  Judea  to  his 
friend  Marcellus,  commanded  me  to  go  and  justify  my  proceed 
ings  before  the  Emperor  himself.  With  a  heart  overflowing  with 
grief  and  resentment  I  took  ship.  Just  as  I  approached  the  shores 
of  Italy,  Tiberius,  worn  out  with  age  and  the  cares  of  empire,  died 
suddenly  on  the  self-same  Cape  Misenum  whose  peak  we  see 
from  this  very  spot  magnified  in  the  mists  of  evening.  I 
demanded  justice  of  Caius,  his  successor,  whose  perception  was 
naturally  acute,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  Syrian  affairs. 
But  marvel  with  me,  Lamia,  at  the  maliciousness  of  fortune, 
resolved  on  my  discomfiture.  Caius  then  had  in  his  suite  at  Rome 
the  Jew  Agrippa,  his  companion,  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  whom 
he  cherished  as  his  own  eyes.  Now  Agrippa  favored  Vitellius, 
inasmuch  as  Vitellius  was  the  enemyjof  Antipas,  whom  Agrippa 
pursued  with  his  hatred.  The  Emperor  adopted  the  prejudices  of 
his  beloved  Asiatic,  and  refused  even  to  listen  to  me.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  unmerited 
misfortune.  With  tears  for  my  meat  and  gall  for  my  portion,  I 
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withdrew  to  my  estates  in  Sicily,  where  I  should  have  died  of 
grief  if  my  sweet  Pontia  had  not  come  to  console  her  father.  I 
have  cultivated  wheat,  and  succeeded  in  producing  the  fullest 
ears  in  the  whole  province.  But  now  my  life  is  ended;  the  future 
will  judge  between  Vitellius  and  me." 

"Pontius,"  replied  Lamia,  "I  am  persuaded  that  you  acted 
towards  the  Samaritans  according  to  the  rectitude  of  your  char 
acter,  and  solely  in  the  interests  of  Rome.  But  were  you  not  per 
chance  on  that  occasion  a  trifle  too  much  influenced  by  that 
impetuous  courage  which  has  always  swayed  you?  You  will  re 
member  that  in  Judea  it  often  happened  that  I  who,  younger  than 
you,  should  naturally  have  been  more  impetuous  than  you,  was 
obliged  to  urge  you  to  clemency  and  suavity." 

"Suavity  towards  the  Jews!"  cried  Pontius  Pilate.   "Although 
you  have  lived  amongst  them,  it  seems  clear  that  you  ill  under 
stand  those  enemies  of  the  human  race.    Haughty  and  at  the 
same  time  base,  combining  an  invincible  obstinacy  with  a  despi 
cably  mean  spirit,  they  weary  alike  your  love  and  your  hatred. 
My  character,  Lamia,  was  formed  upon  the  maxims  of  the  divine 
Augustus.  When  I  was  appointed  Procurator  of  Judea  the  world 
was  already  penetrated  with  the  majestic  ideal  of  the  pax  romana. 
No  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  our  internecine  strife,  were  we  wit 
nesses  to  the  sack  of  a  province  for  the  aggrandisement  of  a  pro 
consul.   I  knew  where  my  duty  lay.  I  was  careful  that  my  actions 
should  be  governed  by  prudence  and  moderation.   The  gods  are 
my  witnesses  that  I  was  resolved  upon  mildness,  and  upon  mild 
ness  only.  Yet  what  did  my  benevolent  intentions  avail  me?  You 
were  at  my  side,  Lamia,  when,  at  the  outset  of  my  career  as  ruler, 
the  first  rebellion  came  to  a  head.    Is  there  any  need  for  me  to 
recall  the  details  to  you?  The  garrison  had  been  transferred  from 
Caesarea  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  at  Jerusalem.    Upon  the 
ensigns  of  the  legionaires  appeared  the  presentment  of  Caesar. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  did  not  recognize  the  indwell-* 
ing  divinity  of  the  Emperor,  were  scandalized  at  this,  as  though, 
when  obedience  is  compulsory,  it  were  not  less  abject  to  obey  a 
god  than  a  man.   The  priests  of  their  nation  appeared  before  my 
tribunal  imploring  me  with  supercilious  humility  to  have  the 
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ensigns  removed  from  within  the  holy  city.  Out  of  reverence  for 
the  divine  nature  of  Caesar  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  I 
refused  to  comply.  Then  the  rabble  made  common  cause  with  the 
priests,  and  all  around  the  pretorium  portentous  cries  of  sup 
plication  arose.  I  ordered  the  soldiers  to  stack  their  spears  in 
front  of  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  to  proceed,  armed  only  with 
sticks  like  lictors,  to  disperse  the  insolent  crowd.  But,  heedless  of 
blows,  the  Jews  continued  their  entreaties,  and  the  more  obstinate 
amongst  them  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and,  exposing  their 
throats  to  the  rods,  deliberately  courted  death.  You  were  a  wit 
ness  of  my  humiliation  on  that  occasion,  Lamia.  By  the  order  of 
Vitellius  I  was  forced  to  send  the  insignia  back  to  Caesarea.  That 
disgrace  I  had  certainly  not  merited.  Before  the  immortal  gods 
I  swear  that  never  once  during  my  term  of  office  did  I  flout  justice 
and  the  laws.  But  I  am  grown  old.  My  enemies  and  detractors 
are  dead.  I  shall  die  unavenged.  Who  will  not  retrieve  my 
character?" 

He  moaned  and  lapsed  into  silence.  Lamia  replied: 
"That  man  is  prudent  who  neither  hopes  nor  fears  anything 
from  the  uncertain  events  of  the  future.  Does  it  matter  in  the 
least  what  estimate  men  may  form  of  us  hereafter  ?  We  ourselves 
are  after  all  our  own  witnesses,  and  our  own  judges.  You  must 
rely,  Pontius  Pilate,  on  the  testimony  you  yourself  bear  to  your 
own  rectitude.  Be  content  with  your  own  personal  respect  and 
that  of  your  friends.  For  the  rest,  we  know  that  mildness  by  itself 
will  not  suffice  for  the  work  of  government.  There  is  but  little 
room  in  the  actions  of  public  men  for  that  indulgence  of  human 
frailty  which  the  philosophers  recommend." 

"We'll  say  no  more  at  present,"  said  Pontius.  "The  sulphurous 
fumes  which  rise  from  the  Phlegraean  plain  are  more  powerful 
when  the  ground  which  exhales  them  is  still  warm  beneath  the 
sun's  rays.  I  must  hasten  on.  Adieu!  But  now  that  I  have 
rediscovered  a  friend,  I  should  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  good 
fortune.  Do  me  the  favor,  ^Elius  Lamia,  to  give  me  your  com 
pany  at  supper  at  my  house  tomorrow.  My  house  stands  on  the 
seashore,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  town  in  the  direction  of  Mise- 
num.  You  will  easily  recognize  it  by  the  porch,  which  bears  a 
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painting  representing  Orpheus  surrounded  by  tigers  and  lions, 
whom  he  is  charming  with  the  strains  from  his  lyre. 

"Till  tomorrow,  Lamia/'  he  repeated,  as  he  climbed  once  more 
into  his  litter.   "Tomorrow  we  will  talk  about  Judea." 

The  following  day  at  the  supper  hour  Lamia  presented  himself 
at  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Two  couches  only  were  in  readi 
ness  for  occupants.  Creditably  but  simply  equipped,  the  table 
held  a  silver  service  in  which  were  set  out  beccaficos  in  honey, 
thrushes,  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  lampreys  from 
Sicily.  As  they  proceeded  with  their  repast,  Pontius  and  Lamia 
interchanged  inquiries  with  one  another  about  their  ailments, 
the  symptoms  of  which  they  described  at  considerable  length, 
mutually  emulous  of  communicating  the  various  remedies  which 
had  been  recommended  to  them.  Then,  congratulating  them 
selves  on  being  thrown  together  once  more  at  Baiae,  they  vied  with 
one  another  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  that  enchanting  coast  and 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  they  enjoyed.  Lamia  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  charms  of  the  courtesans  who  frequented  the  seashore 
laden  with  golden  ornaments  and  trailing  draperies  of  barbaric 
broidery.  But  the  aged  Procurator  deplored  the  ostentation  with 
which  by  means  of  trumpery  jewels  and  filmy  garments  foreigners 
and  even  enemies  of  the  empire  beguiled  the  Romans  of  their  gold. 
After  a  time  they  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  great  engineering 
feats  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  country;  the  prodigious 
bridge  constructed  by  Caius  between  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  the 
canals  which  Augustus  excavated  to  convey  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  Lake  Avernus  and  the  Lucrine  lake. 

"I  also/'  said  Pontius,  with  a  sigh,  "I  also  wished  to  set  afoot 
public  works  of  great  utility.  When,  for  my  sins,  I  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Judea,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  furnishing  Jerusalem 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct. 
The  elevation  of  the  levels,  the  proportionate  capacity  of  the 
various  parts,  the  gradient  for  the  brazen  reservoirs  to  which  the 
distribution  pipes  were  to  be  fixed  — I  had  gone  into  every  detail, 
and  decided  everything  for  myself  with  the  assistance  of  mechan 
ical  experts.  I  had  drawn  up  regulations  for  the  superintendents 
so  as  to  prevent  individuals  from  making  unauthorized  depreda- 
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tions.  The  architects  and  the  workmen  had  their  instructions. 
I  gave  orders  for  the  commencement  of  operations.  But  far  from 
viewing  with  satisfaction  the  construction  of  that  conduit,  which 
was  intended  to  carry  to  their  town  upon  its  massive  arches  not 
only  water  but  health,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  gave  vent  to 
lamentable  outcries.  They  gathered  tumultuously  together, 
exclaiming  against  the  sacrilege  and  impiousness,  and  hurlingthem- 
selves  upon  the  workmen,  scattered  the  very  foundation  stones. 
Can  you  picture  to  yourself,  Lamia,  a  filthier  set  of  barbarians? 
Nevertheless,  Vitellius  decided  in  their  favor,  and  I  received  orders 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  work." 

"It  is  a  knotty  point/'  said  Lamia,  "how  far  one  is  justified  in 
devising  things  for  the  commonweal  against  the  will  of  the 
populace/' 

Pontius  Pilate  continued  as  though  he  had  not  heard  this 
interruption. 

"Refuse  an  aqueduct!  What  madness!  But  whatever  is  of 
Roman  origin  is  distasteful  to  the  Jews.  In  their  eyes  we  are  an 
unclean  race,  and  our  very  presence  appears  a  profanation  to 
them.  You  will  remember  that  they  would  never  venture  to  enter 
the  pretorium  for  fear  of  defiling  themselves,  and  that  I  was  con 
sequently  obliged  to  discharge  my  magisterial  functions  in  an 
open-air  tribunal  on  that  marble  pavement  your  feet  so  often 
trod, 

"They  fear  us  and  they  despise  us.  Yet  is  not  Rome  the 
mother  and  warden  of  all  these  peoples  who  nestle  smiling  upon 
her  venerable  bosom?  With  her  eagles  in  the  van,  peace  and 
liberty  have  been  carried  to  the  very  confines  of  the  universe. 
Those  whom  we  have  subdued  we  look  on  as  our  friends,  and  we 
leave  those  conquered  races,  nay,  we  secure  to  them  the  perma 
nence  of  their  customs  and  their  laws.  Did  Syria,  aforetime  rent 
asunder  by  its  rabble  of  petty  kings,  ever  even  begin  to  taste  of 
peace  and  prosperity  until  it  submitted  to  the  armies  of  Pompey  ? 
And  when  Rome  might  have  reaped  a  golden  harvest  as  the  price 
of  her  goodwill,  did  she  lay  hands  on  the  hoards  that  swell  tjhe 
treasuries  of  barbaric  temples?  Did  she  despoil  the  shrine  of 
Cybele  at  Pessinus,  or  the  Morimene  and  Cilician  sanctuaries  of 
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Jupiter,  or  the  temple  of  the  Jewish  god  at  Jerusalem?  Antioch, 
Palmyra,  and  Apamea,  secure  despite  their  wealth,  and  no  longer 
in  dread  of  the  wandering  Arab  of  the  desert,  have  erected  temples 
to  the  genius  of  Rome  and  the  divine  Caesar.  The  Jews  alone  hate 
and  withstand  us.  They  withhold  their  tribute  till  it  is  wrested 
from  them,  and  obstinately  rebel  against  military  service." 

"The  Jews,"  replied  Lamia,  "are  profoundly  attached  to  their 
ancient  customs.  They  suspected  you,  unreasonably  I  admit, 
of  a  desire  to  abolish  their  laws  and  change  their  usages.  Do  not 
resent  it,  Pontius,  if  I  say  that  you  did  not  always  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  disperse  their  unfortunate  illusion.  It  gratified  you, 
despite  your  habitual  self-restraint,  to  play  upon  their  fears,  and 
more  than  once  have  I  seen  you  betray  in  their  presence  the  con 
tempt  with  which  their  beliefs  and  religious  ceremonies  inspired 
you.  You  irritated  them  particularly  by  giving  instructions  for 
the  sacredotal  garments  and  ornaments  of  their  high  priest  to  be 
kept  in  ward  by  your  legionaries  in  the  Antonine  tower.  One 
must  admit  that,  though  they  have  never  risen  like  us  to  an 
appreciation  of  things  divine,  the  Jews  celebrate  rites  which  their 
very  antiquity  renders  venerable." 

Pontius  Pilate  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'They  have  very  little  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 'the 
gods,"  he  said.  "They  worship  Jupiter,  yet  they  abstain  from 
naming  him  or  erecting  a  statue  of  him.  They  do  not  even  adore 
him  under  the  semblance  of  a  rude  stone,  as  certain  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples  are  wont  to  do.  They  know  nothing  of  Apollo,  of  Neptune, 
of  Mars,  nor  of  Pluto,  nor  of  any  goddess.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  days  gone  by  they  worshiped  Venus.  For  even 
to  this  day  their  women  bring  doves  to  the  altar  as  victims;  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  dealers  who  trade  beneath  the 
arcades  of  their  temple  supply  those  birds  in  couples  for  sacrifice. 
I  have  even  been  told  that  on  one  occasion  some  madman  pro 
ceeded  to  overturn  the  stalls  bearing  these  offerings,  and  their 
owners  with  them.  The  priests  raised  an  outcry  about  it,  and 
looked  on  it  as  a  case  of  sacrilege.  I  am  of  opinion  that  their 
custom  of  sacrificing  turtle-doves  was  instituted  in  honor  of  Venus. 
Why  are  you  laughing,  Lamia?" 
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"I  was  laughing,"  said  Lamia,  "at  an  amusing  idea  which,  I 
hardly  know  how,  just  occurred  to  me.  I  was  thinking  that  per 
chance  some  day  the  Jupiter  of  the  Jews  might  come  to  Rome  and 
vent  his  fury  upon  you.  Why  should  he  not  ?  Asia  and  Africa  have 
already  enriched  us  with  a  considerable  number  of  gods.  We  have 
seen  temples  in  honor  of  Isis  and  the  dog-faced  Anubis  erected  in 
Rome.  In  the  public  squares,  and  even  on  the  race-courses,  you 
may  run  across  the  Bona  Dea  of  the  Syrians  mounted  on  an  ass. 
And  did  you  never  hear  how,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  young 
patrician  passed  himself  off  as  the  horned  Jupiter  of  the  Egyptians, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  in  this  disguise  procured  the  favors  of  an 
illustrious  lady  who  was  too  virtuous  to  deny  anything  to  a  god  ? 
Beware,  Pontius,  lest  the  invisible  Jupiter  of  the  Jews  disembark 
some  day  on  the  quay  at  Ostia!" 

At  the  idea  of  a  god  coming  out  of  Judea  a  fleeting  smile  played 
over  the  severe  countenance  of  the  Procurator.  Then  he  replied 
gravely: 

"How  would  the  Jews  manage  to  impose  their  sacred  law  on 
outside  peoples  when  they  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  tumult 
amongst  themselves  as  to  the  interpretation  of  that  law?  You 
have  seen  them  yourself,  Lamia,  in  the  public  squares,  split  up 
into  twenty  rival  parties,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  abusing 
each  other  and  clutching  one  another  by  the  beard.  You  have 
seen  them  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  tearing  their  filthy  garments 
as  a  symbol  of  lamentation,  with  some  wretched  creature  in  a 
frenzy  of  prophetic  exaltation  in  their  midst.  They  have  never 
realized  that  it  is  possible  to  discuss  peacefully  and  with  an  even 
mind  those  matters  concerning  the  divine  which  yet  are  hidden 
from  the  profane  and  wrapped  in  uncertainty.  For  the  nature  of 
the  immortal  gods  remains  hidden  from  us,  and  we  cannot  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  it.  Though  I  am  of  opinion,  none  the  less,  that 
it  is  a  prudent  thing  to  believe  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  But 
the  Jews  are  devoid  of  philosophy,  and  cannot  tolerate  any  diver 
sity  of  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  they  judge  worthy  of  the 
extreme  penalty  all  those  who  on  divine  subjects  profess  opinions 
opposed  to  their  law.  And  as,  since  the  genius  of  Rome  has 
towered  over  them,  capital  sentences  pronounced  by  their  own 
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tribunals  can  only  be  carried  out  with  the  sanction  of  the  procon 
sul  or  the  procurator,  they  harry  the  Roman  magistrate  at  any 
hour  to  procure  his  signature  to  their  baleful  decrees,  they  besiege 
the  pretorium  with  their  cries  of  ( Death!'  A  hundred  times,  at 
least,  have  I  known  them,  mustered,  rich  and  poor  together,  all 
united  under  their  priests,  make  a  furious  onslaught  on  my  ivory 
chair,  seizing  me  by  the  skirts  of  my  robe,  by  the  thongs  of  my 
sandals,  and  all  to  demand  of  me — nay,  to  exact  from  me — the 
death  sentence  on  some  unfortunate  whose  guilt  I  failed  to  per 
ceive,  and  as  to  whom  I  could  only  pronounce  that  he  was  as  mad 
as  his  accusers.  A  hundred  times,  do  I  say!  Not  a  hundred,  but 
every  day  and  all  day.  Yet  it  was  my  duty  to  execute  their  law  as 
if  it  were  ours,  since  I  was  appointed  by  Rome  not  for  the  destruc 
tion,  but  for  the  upholding  of  their  customs,  and  over  them  I  had 
the  power  of  the  rod  and  the  ax.  At  the  outset  of  my  term  of 
office  I  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  hear  reason.  I  attempted 
to  snatch  their  miserable  victims  from  death.  But  this  show  of 
mildness  only  irritated  them  the  more;  they  demanded  their  prey, 
fighting  around  me  like  a  horde  of  vultures  with  wing  and  beak. 
Their  priests  reported  to  Caesar  that  I  was  violating  their  law, 
and  their  appeals,  supported  by  Vitellius,  drew  down  upon  me  a 
severe  reprimand.  How  many  times  did  I  long,  as  the  Greeks  used 
to  say,  to  dispatch  accusers  and  accused  in  one  convoy  to  the 
crows ! 

"Do  not  imagine,  Lamia,  that  I  nourish  the  rancor  of  the  dis 
comfited,  the  wrath  of  the  superannuated,  against  a  people  which 
in  my  person  has  prevailed  against  both  Rome  and  tranquillity. 
But  I  foresee  the  extremity  to  which  sooner  or  later  they  will 
reduce  us.  Since  we  cannot  govern  them,  we  shall  be  driven  to 
destroy  them.  Never  doubt  it.  Always  in  a  state  of  insubordina 
tion,  brewing  rebellion  in  their  inflammatory  minds,  they  will  one 
day  burst  forth  upon  us  with  a  fury  beside  which  the  wrath  of  the 
Numidians  and  the  mutterings  of  the  Parthians  are  mere  child's 
play.  They  are  secretly  nourishing  preposterous  hopes,  and  madly 
premeditating  our  ruin.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when,  on  the 
strength  of  an  oracle,  they  are  living  in  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  a  prince  of  their  own  blood  whose  kingdom  shall  extend  over 
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the  whole  earth?  There  are  no  half  measures  with  such  a  people. 
They  must  be  exterminated.  Jerusalem  must  be  laid  waste  to  the 
Very  foundation.  Perchance,  old  as  I  am,  it  may  be  granted  me 
to  behold  the  day  when  her  walls  shall  fall  and  the  flames  shall 
envelop  her  houses,  when  her  inhabitants  shall  pass  under  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  when  salt  shall  be  strewn  on  the  place  where 
once  the  temple  stood.  And  in  that  day  I  shall  at  length  be 
justified/' 

Lamia  exerted  himself  to  lead  the  conversation  back  to  a  less 
acrimonious  note. 

" Pontius,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
both  your  long-standing  resentment  and  your  sinister  forebodings. 
Truly,  what  you  have  experienced  of  the  character  of  the  Jews  is 
nothing  to  their  advantage.  But  I  lived  in  Jerusalem  as  an 
interested  onlooker,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  and  I  suc 
ceeded  in  detecting  certain  obscure  virtues  in  these  rude  folk 
which  were  altogether  hidden  from  you.  I  have  met  Jews  who 
were  all  mildrjess,  whose  simple  manners  and  faithfulness  of  heart 
recalled  to  me  what  our  poets  have  related  concerning  the  Spartan 
lawgiver.  And  you  yourself,  Pontius,  have  seen  perish  beneath 
the  cudgels  of  your  legionaries  simple-minded  men  who  have  died 
for  a  cause  they  believed  to  be  just  without  revealing  their  names. 
Such  men  do  not  deserve  our  contempt.  I  am  saying  this  because 
it  is  desirable  in  all  things  to  preserve  moderation  and  an  even 
mind.  But  I  own  that  I  never  experienced  any  lively  sympathy 
for  the  Jews.  The  Jewess,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  extremely 
pleasing.  I  was  young,  then,  and  the  Syrian  women  stirred  all  my 
senses  to  response.  Their  ruddy  lips,  their  liquid  eyes  that  shone 
in  the  shade,  their  sleepy  gaze  pierced  me  to  the  very  marrow. 
Painted  tand  stained,  smelling  the  nard  and  myrrh,  steeped  in 
odors,  their  physical  attractions  are  both  rare  and  delightful." 

Pontius  listened  impatiently  to  these  praises. 

"I  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  Jewish 
women,"  he  said;  "and  since  you  have  opened  the  subject  your 
self,  Lamia,  I  was  never  able  to  approve  of  your  laxity.  If  I  did 
not  express  with  sufficient  emphasis  formerly  how  culpable  I  held 
you  for  having  intrigued  at  Rome  with  the  wife  of  a  man  of  con- 
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sular  rank,  it  was  because  you  were  then  enduring  heavy  penance 
for  your  misdoings.  Marriage  from  the  patrician  point  of  view  is  a 
sacred  tie;  it  is  one  of  the  institutions  which  are  the  support  of 
Rome.  As  to  foreign  women  and  slaves,  such  relations  as  one  may 
enter  into  with  them  would  be  of  little  account  were  it  not  that  they 
habituate  the  body  to  a  humiliating  effeminacy.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  you  have  been  too  liberal  in  your  offerings  to  the  Venus  of 
the  Marketplace;  and  what,  above  all,  I  blame  in  you  is  that  you 
have  not  married  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  given  children 
to  the  Republic,  as  every  good  citizen  is  bound  to  do." 

But  the  man  who  had  suffered  exile  under  Tiberius  was  no 
longer  listening  to  the  venerable  magistrate.  Having  tossed  off 
his  cap  of  Falernian,  he  was  smiling  at  some  image  visible  to  his 
eye  alone. 

After  a  moment's  silence  he  resumed  in  a  very  deep  voice 
which  rose  in  pitch  by  little  and  little: 

"With  what  languorous  grace'they  dance,  those  Syrian  women! 
I  knew  a  Jewess  at  Jerusalem  who  used  to  dance  in  a  poky  little 
room,  on  a  threadbare  carpet,  by  the  light  of  one  smoky  little 
lamp,  waving  her  arms  as  she  clanged  her  cymbals.  Her  loins 
arched,  her  head  thrown  back,  and,  as  it  were,  dragged  down  by 
the  weight  of  her  heavy  red  hair,  her  eyes  swimming  with  volup 
tuousness,  eager,  languishing,  compliant,  she  would  have  made 
Cleopatra  herself  grow  pale  with  envy.  I  was  in  love  with  her 
barbaric  dances>  her  voice — a  little  raucous  and  yet  so  sweet — 
her  atmosphere  of  incense,  the  semi-somnolescent  state  in  which 
she  .seemed  to  live.  I  followed  her  everywhere.  I  mixed  with  the 
vile  rabble  of  soldiers,  conjurers,  and  extortioners  with  which  she 
was  surrounded.  One  day,  however,  she  disappeared,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more.  Long  did  I  seek  her  in  disreputable  aljeys  and 
taverns.  It  was  more  difficult  to  learn  to  do  without  her  than  to 
lose  the  taste  for  Greek  wine.  Some  months  after  I  lost  sight  of 
her,  I  learned  by  chance  that  she  had  attached  herself  to  a  small 
company  of  men  and  women  who  were  followers  of  a  young 
Galilean  thaumaturgist.  His  name  was  Jesus;  he  came  from 
Nazareth,  and  he  was  crucified  for  some  crime,  I  don't  quite  know 
what.  Pontius,  do  you  remember  anything  about  the  man?" 
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Pontius  Pilate  contracted  his  brows,  and  his  hand  rose  to  his 
forehead  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  probes  the  deeps  of  memory. 
Then  after  a  silence  of  some  seconds : 

"Jesus?"  he  murmured,  "Jesus — of  Nazareth?  I  cannot  call 
him  to  mind/' 


DfeSIREE'S  BABY 

BY  KATE  CHOPIN  (1851-1904) 

AS  THE  day  was  pleasant,  Madame  Valmonde  drove  over 
/X  to  L'Abri  to  see  Desiree  and  the  baby. 

It  made  her  laugh  to  think  of  Desiree  with  a  baby.  Why,  it 
seemed  but  yesterday  that  Desiree  was  little  more  than  a  baby 
herself;  when  Monsieur  in  riding  through  the  gateway  of  Val 
monde  had  found  her  lying  asleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  stone 
pillar. 

The  little  one  awoke  in  his  arms  and  began  to  cry  for  "Dada." 
That  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  or  say.  Some  people  thought 
she  might  have  strayed  there  of  her  own  accord,  for  she  was  of  the 
toddling  age.,  The  prevailing  belief  was  that  she  had  been  pur 
posely  left  by  a  party  of  Texans,  whose  canvas-covered  wagon, 
late  in  the  day,  had  crossed  the  ferry  that  Coton  Mai's  kept,  just 
below  the  plantation.  In  time  Madame  Valmonde  abandoned 
every  speculation  but  the  one  that  Desiree  had  been  sent  to  her 
by  a  beneficent  Providence  to  be  the  child  of  her  affection,  seeing 
that  she  was  without  child  of  the  flesh.  For  the  girl  grew  to  be 
beautiful  and  gentle,  affectionate  and  sincere — the  idol  of 
Valmonde.  , 

It  was  no  wonder,  when  she  stood  one  day  against  the  stone 
pillar  in  whose  shadow  she  had  lain  asleep,  eighteen  years  before, 
that  Armand  Aubigny,  riding  by  and  seeing  her  there,  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her.  That  was  the  way  all  the  Aubignys  fell  in  love, 
as  if  struck  by  a  pistol  shot.  The  wonder  was  that  he  had  not 
loved  her  before;  for  he  had  known  her  since  his  father  brought 
him  home  from  Paris,  a  boy  of  eight,  after  his  mother  died  there. 


Desiree's  Baby  was  first  published  in  the  volume,  B&you  Folk,  in  1894  (copyright,  1894,  by 
Kate  Chopin),  and  is  used  by  permission  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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The  passion  that  awoke  in  him  that  day,  when  he  saw  her  at  the 
gate,  swept  along  like  an  avalanche,  or  like  a  prairie  fire,  or  like 
anything  that  drives  headlong  over  all  obstacles. 

Monsieur  Valmonde  grew  practical  and  wanted  things  well 
considered:  that  is,  the  girl's  obscure  origin.  Armand  looked  into 
her  eyes  and  did  not  care.  He  was  reminded  that  she  was  name 
less.  What  did  it  matter  about  a  name  when  he  could  give  her  one 
of  the  oldest  and  proudest  in  Louisiana?  He  ordered  the  cor- 
beille  from  Paris,  and  contained  himself  with  what  patience  he 
could  until  it  arrived;  then  they  were  married. 

Madame  Valmonde  had  not  seen  Desiree  and  the  baby  for  four 
weeks.  When  she  reached  L'Abri  she  shuddered  at  the  first  sight 
of  it,  as  she  always  did.  It  was  a  sad  looking  place,  which  for 
many  years  had  not  known  the  gentle  presence  of  a  mistress,  old 
Monsieur  Aubigny  having  married  and  buried  his  wife  in  France, 
and  she  having  loved  her  own  land  too  well  ever  to  leave  it.  The 
roof  came  down  steep  and  black  like  a  cowl,  reaching  out  beyond 
the  wide  galleries  that  encircled  the  yellow  stuccoed  house.  Big, 
solemn  oaks  grew  close  to  it,  and  their  thick-leaved,  far-reaching 
branches  shadowed  it  like  a  pall.  Young  Aubigny's  rule  was  a 
strict  one,  too,  and  under  it  his  negroes  had  forgotten  how  to  be 
gay,  as  they  had  been  during  the  old  master's  easy-going  and 
indulgent  lifetime. 

The  young  mother  was  recovering  slowly,  and  lay  full  length, 
in  her  soft  white  muslins  and  laces,  upon  a  couch.  The  baby  was 
beside  her,  upon  her  arm,  where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  at  her 
breast.  The  yellow  nurse  woman  sat  beside  a  window  fanning 
herself. 

Madame  Valmonde  bent  her  portly  figure  over  Desiree  and 
kissed  her,  holding  her  an  instant  tenderly  in  her  arms.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  child. 

"This  is  not  the  baby!"  she  exclaimed,  in  startled  tones. 
French  was  the  language  spoken  at  Valmonde  in  those  days. 

"I  knew  you  would  be  astonished/'  laughed  Desiree,  "at  the 
way  he  has  grown.  The  little  cochon  de  laitl  Look  at  his  legs, 
Mamma,  and  his  hands  and  finger-nails, — real  finger-nails.  Zan- 
drine  had  to  cut  them  this  morning.  Isn't  it  true,  Zandrine?" 


Madame." 

"And  the  way  he  cries/*  went  on  Desiree,  "is  deafening. 
Armand  heard  him  the  other  day  as  far  away  as  La  Blanche's 
cabin." 

Madame  Valmonde  had  never  removed  her  eyes  from  the 
child.  She  lifted  it  and  walked  with  it  over  to  the  window  that 
was  lightest.  She  scanned  the  baby  narrowly,  then  looked  as 
searchingly  at  Zandrine,  whose  face  was  turned  to  gaze  across  the 
fields. 

"Yes,  the  child  has  grown,  has  changed/'  said  Madame 
Valmonde,  slowly,  as  she  replaced  it  beside  its  mother.  "What 
does  Armand  say?" 

Desiree's  face  became  suffused  with  a  glow  that  was  happiness 
itself. 

"Oh,  Armand  is  the  proudest  father  in  the  parish,  I  believe, 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  boy,  to  bear  his  name;  though  he  says  not — 
that  he  would  have  loved  a  girl  as  well.  But  I  know  it  isn't  true. 
I  know  he  says  that  to  please  me.  And  Mamma,"  she  added, 
drawing  Madame  Valmonde's  head  down  to  her,  and  speaking  in 
a  whisper,  "he  hasn't  punished  one  of  them — not  one  of  them — 
since  baby  is  born.  Even  Negrillon,  who  pretended  to  have 
burnt  his  leg  that  he  might  rest  from  work — he  only  laughed, 
and  said  Negrillon  was  a  great  scamp.  Oh,  Mamma,  I'm  so 
happy;  it  frightens  me." 

What  Desiree  said  was.  true.  Marriage,  and  later  the  birth  of 
his  son,  had  softened  Armand  Aubigny's  imperious  and  exacting 
nature  greatly.  This  was  what  made  the  gentle  Desiree  so  happy, 
'for  she  loved  him  desperately.  When  he  frowned  she  trembled, 
but  loved  him.  When  he  smiled,  she  asked  no  greater  blessing  of 
God.  But  Armand's  dark,  handsome  face  had  not  often  been 
disfigured  by  frowns  since  the  day  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

When  the  baby  was  about  three  months  old,  Desiree  awoke 
one  day  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  something  in  the  air 
menacing  her  peace.  It  was  at  first  too  subtle  to  grasp.  It  had 
only  been  a  disquieting  suggestion;  an  air  of  mystery  among  the 
blacks;  unexpected  visits  from  far-off  neighbors  who  could  hardly 
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account  for  their  coming.  Then  a  strange,  an  awful  change  in  her 
husband's  manner,  which  she  dared  not  ask  him  to  explain. 
When  he  spoke  to  her,  it  was  with  averted  eyes,  from  which  the 
old  love-light  seemed  to  have  gone  out.  He  absented  himself 
from  home;  and  when  there,  avoided  her  presence  and  that  of  her 
child,  without  excuse.  And  the  very  spirit  of  Satan  seemed  sud 
denly  to  take  hold  of  him  in  his  dealings  with  the  slaves.  Desiree 
was  miserable  enough  to  die. 

She  sat  in  her  room,  one  hot  afternoon,  in  her  peignoir,  list 
lessly  drawing  through  her  fingers  the  strands  of  her  long,  silky 
brown  hair  that  hung  about  her  shoulders.  The  baby,  half 
naked,  lay  asleep  upon  her  own  great  mahogany  bed,  that  was 
like  a  sumptuous  throne,  with  its  satin-lined  half-canopy.  One  of 
La  Blanche's  little  quadroon  boys — half  naked  too — stood  fanning 
the  child  slowly  with  a  fan  of  peacock  feathers.  Desiree's  eyes 
had  been  fixed  absently  and  sadly  upon  the  baby,  while  she  was 
striving  to  penetrate  the  threatening  mist  that  she  felt  closing 
about  her.  She  looked  from  her  child  to  the  boy  who  stood  beside 
him,  and  back  again;  over  and  over.  "Ah!"  It  was  a  cry  that  she 
could  not  help;  which  she  was  not  conscious  of  having  uttered. 
The  blood  turned  like  ice  in  her  veins,  and  a  clammy  moisture 
gathered  upon  her  face. 

She  tried  to  speak  'to  the  little  quadroon  boy;  but  no  sound 
would  come,  at  first.  When  he  heard  his  name  uttered,  he  looked 
up,  and  his  mistress  was  pointing  to  the  door.  He  laid  aside  the 
great,  soft  fan,  and  obediently  stole  away,  over  the  polished 
floor,  on  his  bare  tiptoes. 

She  stayed  motionless,  with  gaze  riveted  upon  her  child,  and 
her  face  the  picture  of  fright. 

Presently  her  husband  entered  the  room,  and  without  noticing 
her,  went  to  a  table  and  began  to  search  among  some  papers 
which  covered  it. 

"Armand/'  she  called  to  him,  in  a  voice  which  must  have 
stabbed  him,  if  he  was  human.  But  he  did  not  notice. 
"Annand,"  she  said  again.  Then  she  rose  and  tottered  towards 
him.  "Armand,"  she  panted  once  more,  clutching  his  arm, 
"look  at  our  child.  What  does  it  mean?  tell  me/3 
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He  coldly  but  gently  loosened  her  fingers  from  about  his  arm 
and  thrust  the  hand  away  from  him.  "Tell  me  what  it  means!'* 
she  cried  despairingly. 

"It  means/'  he  answered  lightly,  "that  the  child  is  not  white; 
it  means  that  you  are  not  white." 

A  quick  conception  -of  all  that  this  accusation  meant  for  her 
nerved  her  with  unwonted  courage  to  deny  it.  "It  is  a  lie;  it 
is  not  true,  I  am  white!  Look  at  my  hair,  it  is  brown;  and  my 
eyes  are  gray,  Armand,  you  know  they  are  gray.  And  my  skin  is 
fair,"  seizing  his  wrist.  "Look  at  my  hand;  whiter  than  yours, 
Armand/'  she  laughed  hysterically. 

"As  white  as  La  Blanche's/'  he  returned  cruelly;  and  went 
away  leaving  her  alone  with  their  child. 

When  she  could  hold  a  pen  in  her  hand,  she  sent  a  despairing 
letter  to  Madame  Valmonde. 

"My  mother,  they  tell  me  I  am  not  white.  Armand  has  told 
me  I  am  not  white.  For  God's  sake  tell  them  it  is  not  true.  You 
must  know  it  is  not  true.  I  shall  die.  I  must  die.  I  cannot  be  so 
unhappy,  and  live." 

The  answer  that  came  was  as  brief: 

"My  own  Desiree:  Come  home  to  Valmonde;  back  to  your 
mother  who  loves  you.  Come  with  your  child." 

When  the  letter  reached  Desiree  she  weftt  with  it  to  her  hus 
band's  study,  and  laid  it  open  upon  the  desk  before  which  he  sat. 
She  was  like  a  stone  image:  silent,  white,  motionless  after  she 
placed  it  there. 

In  silence  he  ran  his  cold  eyes  over  the  written  words.  He  said 
nothing.  "Shall  I  go,  Armand?"  she  asked  in  tones  sharp  with 
agonized  suspense. 

"Yes,  go." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go?" 

"Yes,  I  want  you  to  go." 

He  thought  Almighty  God  had  dealt  cruelly  and  unjustly 
with  him;  and  felt,  somehow,  that  he  was  paying  Him  back  in 
kind  when  he  stabbed  thus  into  his  wife's  soul.  Moreover  he  no 
longer  loved  her,  because  of  the  unconscious  injury  she  had 
brought  upon  his  home  and  his  name. 
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She  turned  away  like  one  stunned  by  a  blow,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  door,  hoping  he  would  call  her  back. 

"Good-by,  Armand,"  she  moaned. 

He  did  not  answer  her.  That  was  his  last  blow  at  fate. 

Desiree  went  in  search  of  her  child.  Zandrine  was  pacing  the 
somber  gallery  with  it.  She  took  the  little  one  from  the  nurse's 
arms  with  no  word  of  explanation,  and  descending  the  steps, 
walked  away,  under  the  live-oak  branches. 

It  was  an  October  afternoon;  the  sun  was  just  sinking.   Out  in  ' 
the  still  fields  the  negroes  were  picking  cotton. 

Desiree  had  not  changed  the  thin  white  garment  nor  the  slip 
pers  which  she  wore.  Her  hair  was  uncovered  and  the  sun's  rays 
brought  a  golden  gleam  from  its  brown  meshes.  She  did  not  take 
the  broad,  beaten  road  which  led  to  the  far-off  plantation  of 
Valmonde.  She  walked  across  a  deserted  field,  where  the  stubble 
bruised  her  tender  feet,  so  delicately  shod,  and  tore  her  thin 
gown  to  shreds. 

She  disappeared  among  the  reeds  and  willows  that  grew  thick 
along  the  banks  of  the  deep,  sluggish  bayou;  and  she  did  not 
come  back  again. 

Some  weeks  later  there  was  a  curious  scene  enacted  at  L'Abri. 
In  the  center  of  the  smoothly  swept  back  yard  was  a  great  bon 
fire.  Armand  Aubigny  sat  in  the  wide  hallway  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  spectacle;  and  it  was  he  who  dealt  out  to  a  half 
dozen  negroes  the  material  which  kept  this  fire  ablaze. 

A  graceful  cradle  of  willow,  with  all  its  dainty  furbishings,  was 
laid  upon  the  pyre,  which  had  already  been  fed  with  the  richness 
of  a  priceless  layette.  Then  there  were  silk  gowns,  and  velvet 
and  satin  ones  added  to  these;  laces,  too,  and  embroideries;  bon 
nets  and  gloves;  for  the  cbrbeille  had  been  of  rare  quality. 

The  last  thing  to  go  was  a  tiny  bundle  of  letters;  innocent  little 
scribblings  that  Desiree  had  sent  to  him  during  the  days  of  their 
espousal.  There  was  the  remnant  of  one  back  in  the  drawer  from 
which  he  took  them.  But  it  was  not  Desiree's;  it  was  part  of  an 
old  letter  from  his  mother  to  his  father.  He  read  it.  She  was 
thanking  God  for  the  blessing  of  her  husband's  love: 
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"But,  above  all/'  she  wrote,  "night  and  day,  I  thank  the  good 
God  for  having  so  arranged  our  lives  that  our  dear  Armand  will 
never  know  that  his  mother,  who  adores  him,  belongs  to  the  race 
that  is  cursed  with  the  brand  of  slavery." 


UNDER  THE   KNIFE 

BY  HERBERT  GEORGE  WELLS  (1866-        ) 

WHAT  if  I  die  under  it!"  The  thought  recurred  again  and 
again  as  I  walked  home  from  Haddon's.  It  was  a  purely 
personal  question.  I  was  spared  the  deep  anxieties  of  a  married 
man,  and  I  knew  there  were  few  of  my  intimate  friends  but  would 
find  my  death  troublesome  chiefly  on  account  of  the  duty  of 
regret.  I  was  surprised  indeed,  and  perhaps  a  little  humiliated, 
as  I  turned  the  matter  over,  to  think  how  few  could  possibly 
exceed  the  conventional  requirement.  Things  came  before  me 
stripped  of  glamor,  in  a  clear  dry  light,  during  that  walk  from 
Haddon's  house  over  Primrose  Hill.  There  were  the  friends  of 
my  youth:  I  perceived  now  that  our  affection  was  a  tradition, 
which  we  foregathered  rather  laboriously  to  maintain.  There 
were  the  rivals  and  helpers  of  my  later  career.  I  suppose  I  had 
been  cold-blooded  or  undemonstrative — one  perhaps  implies  the 
other.  It  may  be  that  even  the  capacity  for  friendship  is  a  ques 
tion  of  physique.  There  had  been  a  time  in  my  own  life  when  I 
had  grieved  bitterly  enough  at  the  loss  of  a  friend;  but  as  I 
walked  home  that  afternoon  the  emotional  side  of  my  imagina 
tion  was  dormant.  I  could  not  pity  myself,  nor  feel  sorry  for  my 
friends,  nor  conceive  of  them  as  grieving  for  me. 

I  was  interested  in  this  deadness  of  my  emotional  nature — no 
doubt  a  concomitant  of  my  stagnating  physiology;  and  my 
thoughts  wandered  off  along  the  line  it  suggested.  Once  before, 
in  my  hot  youth,  I  had  suffered  a  sudden  loss  of  blood,  and  had 
been  within  an  ace  of  death.  I  remembered  now  that  my  affec 
tions  as  well  as  my  passions  had  drained  out  of  me,  leaving  scarce 
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anything  but  a  tranquil  resignation  and  the  faintest  dreg  of  self- 
pity.  It  had  been  weeks  before  the  old  ambitions,  and  tender 
nesses,  and  all  the  complex  moral  interplay  of  a  man  had 
reasserted  themselves.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  real  meaning  of 
this  numbness  might  be  a  gradual  slipping  away  from  the 
pleasure-pain  guidance  of  the  animal  man.  It  has  been  proven, 
I  take  it,  as  thoroughly  as  anything  can  be  proven  in  this  world, 
that  the  higher  emotions,  the  moral  feelings,  even  the  subtle 
tenderness  of  love,  are  evolved  from  the  elemental  desires  and 
fears  of  the  simple  animal:  they  are  the  harness  in  which  man's 
mental  freedom  goes.  And,  it  may  be  that,  as  death  overshadows 
us,  as  our  possibility  of  acting  diminishes,  this  complex  growth 
of  balanced  impulse,  propensity,  and  aversion,  whose  interplay 
inspires  our  acts,  goes  with  it.  Leaving  what? 

I  was  suddenly  brought  back  to  reality  by  an  imminent  colli 
sion  with  a  butcher-boy's  tray.  I  found  that  I  was  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Regent's  Park  Canal  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
bridge  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  boy  in  blue  had  been 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  black  barge  advancing  slowly, 
towed  by  a  gaunt  white  horse.  In  the  Gardens  a  nurse  was  lead 
ing  three  happy  little  children  over  the  bridge.  The  trees  were 
bright  green;  the  spring  hopefulness  was  still  unstained  by  the 
dusts  of  summer;  the  sky  in  the  water  was  bright  and  clear,  but 
broken  by  long  waves,  by  quivering  bands  of  black,  as  the  barge 
drove  through.  The  breeze  was  stirring;  but  it  did  not  stir  me 
as  the  spring  breeze  used  to  do. 

Was  this  dullness  of  feeling  in  itself  an  anticipation?  It  was 
curious  that  I  could  reason  and  follow  out  a  network  of  suggestion 
as  clearly  as  ever;  so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  me.  It  was  calmness 
rather  than  dullness  that  was  coming  upon  me.  Was  there  any 
ground  for  the  belief  in  the  presentiment  of  death  ?  Did  a  man 
near  to  death  begin  instinctively  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
meshes  of  matter  and  sense,  even  before  the  cold  hand  was  laid 
upon  his?  I  felt  strangely  isolated — isolated  without  regret — 
from  the  life  and  existence  about  me.  The  children  playing  in  the 
sun  and  gathering  strength  and  experience  for  the  business  of 
life,  the  park-keeper  gossiping  with  a  nurse-maid,  the  nursing 
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mother,  the  young  couple  intent  upon  each  other  as  they  passed 
me,  the  trees  by  the  wayside  spreading  new  pleading  leaves  to  the 
sunlight,  the  stir  in  their  branches — I  had  been  part  of  it  all, 
but  I  had  nearly  done  with  it  now. 

Some  way  down  the  Broad  Walk  I  perceived  that  I  was  tired, 
and  that  my  feet  were  heavy.  It  was  hot  that  afternoon,  and  I 
turned  aside  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  green  chairs  that  line 
the  way.  In  a  minute  I  had  dozed  into  a  dream,  and  the  tide  of 
my  thoughts  washed  up  a  vision  of  the  Resurrection.  I  was  still 
sitting  in  the  chair,  but  I  thought  myself  actually  dead,  withered, 
tattered,  dried,  one  eye  (I  saw)  pecked  out  by  birds.  "Awake!" 
cried  a  voice,  and  incontinently  the  dust  of  the  path  and  the 
mould  under  the  grass  became  insurgent.  I  had  never  before 
thought  of  Regent's  Park  as  a  cemetery,  but  now,  through  the 
trees,  stretching  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  I  beheld  a  flat  plain  of 
writhing  graves  and  heeling  tombstones.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  trouble,  the  rising  dead  appeared  to  stifle  as  they  struggled 
upward,  they  bled  in  their  struggles,  the  red  flesh  was  tattered 
away  from  the  white  bones.  "Awake!"  cried  a  voice;  but  I 
determined  I  would  not  rise  to  such  horrors.  "Awake!"  They 
would  nbt  let  me  alone.  "Wike  up!"  said  an  angry  voice.  A 
cockney  angel!  The  man  who  sells  the  tickets  was  shaking  me, 
demanding  my  penny. 

I  paid  my  penny,  pocketed  my  ticket,  yawned,  stretching  my 
legs,  and  feeling  now  rather  less  torpid,  got  up  and  walked  on 
towards  Langham  Place.  I  speedily  lost  myself  again  in  a  shifting 
maze  of  thoughts  about  death.  Going  across  Marylebone  Road 
into  that  crescent  at  the  end  of  Langham  Place,  I  had  the  nar 
rowest  escape  from  the  shaft  of  a  cab,  and  went  on  my  way  with  a 
palpitating  heart  and  a  bruised  shoulder.  It  struck  me  that  it 
would  have  been  curious  if  my  meditations  on  my  death  on  the 
morrow  had  led  to  my  death  that  day. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  vWrth  more  of  my  experiences  that  day 
and  the  next.  I  knew  more  and  more  certainly  that  I  should  die 
under  the  operation;  at  times  I  think  I  was  inclined  to  pose  to. 
myself.  The  doctors  were  coming  at  eleven,  and  I  did  not  get  up. 
It  seemed  scarce  worth  while  to  trouble  about  washing  and  dress- 
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ing,  and,  though  I  read  my  newspapers  and  the  letters  that  came 
by  the  first  post,  I  did  not  find  them  very  interesting.  There  was 
a  friendly  note  from  Addison,  my  old  school  friend,  calling  my 
attention  to  two  discrepancies  and  a  printer's  error  in  my  new 
book;  with  one  from  Langridge,  venting  some  vexation  over 
Minton.  The  rest  were  business  communications.  I  breakfasted 
in  bed.  The  glow  of  pain  at  my  side  seemed  more  massive.  I 
knew  it  was  pain,  and  yet,  if  you  can  understand,  I  did  not  find 
it  very  painful.  I  had  been  awake  and  hot  and  thirsty  in  the 
night,  but  in  the  morning  bed  felt  comfortable.  In  the  night 
time  I  had  lain  thinking  of  things  that  were  past;  in  the  morning 
I  dozed  over  the  question  of  immortality.  Haddon  came,  punc 
tual  to  the  minute,  with  a  neat  black  bag;  and  Mowbray  soon 
followed.  Their  arrival  stirred  me  up  a  little.  I  began  to  take  a 
more  personal  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Haddon  moved  the 
little  octagonal  table  close  to  the  bedside,  and  with  his  broad 
black  back  to  me  began  taking  things  out  of  his  bag.  I  heard  the 
light  click  of  steel  upon  steel.  My  imagination,  I  found,  was  not 
altogether  stagnant.  "Will  you  hurt  me  much?"  I  said,  in  an 
offhand  tone. 

"Not  a  bit,"  Haddon  answered  over  his  shoulder.  "We  shall 
chloroform  you.  Your  heart's  as  sound  as  a  bell."  And,  as  he 
spoke,  I  had  a  whiff  of  the  pungent  sweetness  of  the  anaesthetic. 

They  stretched  me  out,  with  a  convenient  exposure  of  my  side, 
and,  almost  before  I  realized  what  was  happening,  the  chloroform 
was  being  administered.  It  stings  the  nostrils  and  there  is  a 
suffocating  sensation,  at  first.  I  knew  I  should  die — that  this 
was  the  end  of  consciousness  for  me.  And  suddenly  I  felt  that  I 
was  not  prepared  for  death;  I  had  a  vague  sense  of  a  duty  over 
looked — I  knew  not  what.  What  was  it  I  had  not  done?  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  to  do,  nothing  desirable  left  in  life;  and 
yet  I  had  the  strangest  disinclination  to  death.  And  the  physical 
sensation  was  painfully  oppressive^  Of  course  the  doctors  did 
not  know  they  were  going  to  kill  me.  Possibly  I  struggled.  Then 
,1  fell  motionless,  and  a  great  silence,  a  monstrous  silence,  and  an 
impenetrable  blackness,  came  upon  me. 

There  must  have  been  an  interval  of  absolute  unconsciousness, 
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seconds  or  minutes.  Then,  with  a  chilly,  unemotional  clearness, 
I  perceived  that  I  was  not  yet  dead.  I  was  still  in  my  body;  but  all 
the  multitudinous  sensations  that  come  sweeping  from  it  to  make 
up  the  background  of  consciousness  had  gone,  leaving  me  free  of 
it  all.  No,  not  free  of  it  all;  for  as  yet  something  still  held  me  to 
the  poor  stark  flesh  upon  the  bed,  held  me,  yet  not  so  closely  that 
I  did  not  feel  myself  external  to  it,  independent  of  it,  straining 
away  from  it.  I  do  not  think  I  saw,  I  do  not  think  I  heard;  but  I 
perceived  all  that  was  going  on,  and  it  was  as  if  I  both  heard  and 
saw.  Haddon  was  bending  over  me,  Mowbray  behind  me;  the 
scalpel — it  was  a  large  scalpel — was  cutting  my  flesh  at  the  side 
under  the  flying  ribs.  It  was  interesting  to  see  myself  cut  like 
cheese,  without  a  pang,  without  even  a  qualm.  The  interest  was 
much  of  a  quality  with  that  one  might  feel  in  a  game  of  chess 
between  strangers.  Haddon's  face  was  firm,  and  his  hand  steady; 
but  I  was  surprised  to  perceive  (how  I  know  now)  that  he  was 
feeling  the  gravest  doubt  as  to  his  own  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of 
the  operation. 

Mowbray's  thoughts,  too,  I  could  see.  He  was  thinking  that 
Haddon's  manner  showed  too  much  of  the  specialist.  New  sug 
gestions  came  up  like  bubbles  through  a  stream  of  frothing  medi 
tation,  and  burst  one  after  another  in  the  little  bright  spot  of  his 
consciousness.  He  could  not  help  noticing  and  admiring  Haddon's 
swift  dexterity,  in  spite  of  his  envious  quality  and  his  disposition 
to  detract.  I  saw  my  liver  exposed.  I  was  puzzled  at  my  own 
condition.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  dead,  but  I  was  different  in 
some  way  from  my  living  self.  The  gray  depression  that  had 
weighed  on  me  for  a  year  or  more,  and  colored  all  my  thoughts, 
was  gone.  I  perceived  and  thought  without  any  emotional  tint 
at  all.  I  wondered  if  every  one  perceived  things  in  this  way  under 
chloroform,  and  forgot  it  again  when  he  came  out  of  it.  It  would 
be  inconvenient  to  look  into  some  heads,  and  not  forget. 

Although  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  dead,  I  still  perceived, 
quite  clearly,  that  I  was  soon  to  die.  This  brought  me  back  to  the 
consideration  of  Haddon's  proceedings.  I  looked  into  his  mind, 
and  saw  that  he  was  afraid  of  cutting  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein. 
My  attention  was  distracted  from  details  by  the  curious  changes 
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going  on  in  his  mind.  His  consciousness  was  like  the  quivering 
little  spot  of  light  which  is  thrown  by  the  mirror  of  a  galvan 
ometer.  His  thoughts  ran  under  it  like  a  stream,  some  through 
the  focus  bright  and  distinct,  some  shadowy  in  the  half-light  of 
the  edge.  Just  now  the  little  glow  was  steady;  but  the  least 
movement  on  Mowbray's  part,  the  slightest  sound  from  outside, 
even  a  faint  difference  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  living  flesh 
he  was  cutting,  set  the  light-spot  shivering  and  spinning.  A  new 
sense-impression  came  rushing  up  through  the  flow  of  thoughts; 
and  lo!  the  light-spot  jerked  away  towards  it,  swifter  than  a 
frightened  fish.  It  was  wonderful  to  think  that  upon  that 
unstable,  fitful  thing  depended  all  the  complex  motions  of  the  man, 
that  for  the  next  five  minutes,  therefore,  my  life  hung  upon  its 
movements.  And  he  was  growing  more  and  more  nervous  in  his 
work.  It  was  as  if  a  little  picture  of  a  cut  vein  grew  brighter,  and 
struggled  to  oust  from  his  brain  another  picture  of  a  cut  falling 
short  of  the  mark.  He  was  afraid:  his  dread  of  cutting  too  little 
was  battling  with  his  dread  of  cutting  too  far. 

Then,  suddenly,  like  an  escape  of  water  from  under  a  lock 
gate,  a  great  uprush  of  horrible  realization  set  all  his  thoughts 
swirling,  and  simultaneously  I  perceived  that  the  vein  was  cut. 
He  started  back  with  a  hoarse  exclamation,  and  I  saw  the  brown- 
purple  blood  gather  in  a  swift  bead,  and  run  trickling.  He  was 
horrified.  He  pitched  the  red-stained  scalpel  onto  the  octagonal 
table;  and  instantly  both  doctors  flung  themselves  upon  me, 
making  hasty  and  ill-conceived  efforts  to  remedy  the  disaster. 
"Ice,"  said  Mowbray,  gasping.  But  I  knew  that  I  was  killed, 
though  my  body  still  clung  to  me. 

I  will  not  describe  their  belated  endeavors  to  save  me,  though 
I  perceived  every  detail.  My  perceptions  were  sharper  and 
swifter  than  they  had  ever  been  in  life;  my  thoughts  rushed 
through  my  mind  with  incredible  swiftness,  but  with  perfect 
definition.  I  can  only  compare  their  crowded  clarity  to  the 
effects  of  a  reasonable  dose  of  opium.  In  a  moment  it  would  all 
be  over,  and  I  should  be  free.  I  knew  I  was  immortal,  but  what 
would  happen  I  did  not  know.  Should  I  drift  off  presently,  like  a 
puff  of  smoke  from  a  gun,  in  some  kind  of  half-material  body,  an 
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attenuated  version  of  my  material  self?  Should  I  find  myself 
suddenly  among  the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  dead,  and  know 
the  world  about  me  for  the  phantasmagoria  it  had  always  seemed  ? 
Should  I  drift  to  some  spiritualistic  seance,  and  there  make 
foolish,  incomprehensible  attempts  to  affect  a  purblind  medium  ? 
It  was  a  state  of  unemotional  curiosity,  of  colorless  expectation. 
And  then  I  realized  a  growing  stress  upon  me,  a  feeling  as  though 
some  huge  human  magnet  was  drawing  me  upward  out  of  my 
body.  The  stress  grew  and  grew.  I  seemed  an  atom,  for  which 
monstrous  forces  were  fighting.  For  one  brief,  terrible  moment 
sensation  came  back  to  me.  That  feeling  of  falling  headlong 
which  comes  in  nightmares,  that  feeling  a  thousand  times  in 
tensified,  that  and  a  black  horror  swept  across  my  thoughts  in  a 
torrent.  Then  the  two  doctors,  the  naked  body  with  its  cut  side, 
the  little  room,  swept  away  from  under  me,  and  vanished,  as  a 
speck  of  foam  vanishes  down  an  eddy. 

I  was  in  mid  air.  Far  below  was  the  West  End  of  London, 
receding  rapidly — for  I  seemed  to  be  flying  swiftly  upward — and, 
as  it  receded,  passing  westward  like  a  panorama.  1  could  see 
through  the  faint  haze  of  smoke  the  innumerable  roofs  chimney- 
set,  the  narrow  roadways  stippled  with  people  and  conveyances, 
the  little  specks  of  squares,  and  the  church  steeples  like  thorns 
sticking  out  of  the  fabric.  But  it  spun  away  as  the  earth  rotated 
on  its  axis,  and  in  a  few  seconds  (as  it  seemed)  I  was  over  the 
scattered  clumps  of  town  about  Ealing,  the  little  Thames  a  thread 
of  blue  to  the  south,  and  the  Chiltern  Hills  and  the  North  Downs 
coming  up  like  the  rim  of  a  basin,  far  away  and  faint  with  haze. 
Up  I  rushed.  And  at  first  I  had  not  the  faintest  conception 
what  this  headlong  upward  rush  could  mean. 

Every  moment  the  circle  of  scenery  beneath  me  grew  wider 
and  wider,  and  the  details  of  town  and  field,  of  hill  and  valley, 
got  more  and  more  hazy  and  pale  and  indistinct,  a  luminous  gray 
was  mingled  more  and  more  with  the  blue  of  the  hills  and  the 
green  of  the  open  meadows;  and  a  little  patch  of  cloud,  low  and 
far  to  the  west,  shone  ever  more  dazzlingly  white.  Above,  as  the 
veil  of  atmosphere  between  myself  and  outer  space  grew  thinner, 
the  sky,  which  had  Been  a  fair  springtime  blue  at  first,  grew 
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deeper  and  richer  in  color,  passing  steadily  through  the  inter 
vening  shades,  until  presently  it  was  as  dark  as  the  blue  sky  of 
midnight,  and  presently  as  black  as  the  blackness  of  a  frosty 
starlight,  and  at  last  as  black  as  no  blackness  I  had  ever  beheld. 
And  first  one  star,  and  then  many,  and  at  last  an  innumerable 
host,  broke  out  upon  the  sky:  more  stars  than  any  one  has  ever 
seen  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  the  blueness  of  the  sky  is  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  stars  sifted  and  spread  abroad  blindingly; 
there  is  diffused  light  even  in  the  darkest  skies  of  winter,  and 
we  do  not  see  their  light  by  day  because  of  the  dazzling  irradiation 
of  the  sun.  But  now  I  saw  things — I  know  not  how;  assuredly 
with  no  mortal  eyes — and  that  defect  of  bedazzlement  blinded 
me  no  longer.  The  sun  was  incredibly  strange  and  wonderful. 
The  body  of  it  was  a  disc  of  blinding  white  light;  not  yellowish  as 
it  seems  to  those  who  live  upon  the  earth,  but  livid  white,  all 
streaked  with  scarlet  streaks,  and  rimmed  about  with  a  fringe  of 
writhing  tongues  of  red  fire.  And,  shooting  halfway  across  the 
heavens  from  either  side  of  it,  and  brighter  than  the  Milky  Way, 
were  two  pinions  of  silver-whjte,  making  it  look  more  like  those 
winged  globes  I  have  seen  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  than  anything 
else  I  can  remember  upon  f earth.  These  I  knew  for  the  solar 
corona,  though  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  it  but  a  picture  dur 
ing  the  days  of  my  earthly  life. 

When  my  attention  came  back  to  the  earth  again,  I  saw  that 
it  had  fallen  very  far  away  from  me.  Field  and  town  were  long 
since  indistinguishable,  and  all  the  varied  hues  of  the  country 
were  merging  into  a  uniform  bright  gray,  broken  only  by  the 
brilliant  white  of  the  clouds  that  lay  scattered  in  flocculent 
masses  over  Ireland  and  the  west  of  England.  For  now  I  could 
see  the  outlines  of  the  north  of  France  and  Ireland,  and  all  this 
island  of  Britain,  save  where  Scotland  passed  over  the  horizon  to 
the  north,  or  where  the  coast  was  blurred  or  obliterated  by  cloud. 
The  sea  was  a  dull  gray,  and  darker  than  the  land;  and  the  whole 
panorama  was  rotating  slowly  towards  the  east. 

All  this  had  happened  so  swiftly  that,  until  I  was  some  thou 
sand  miles  or  so  from  the  earth,  I  had  no  thought  for  myself. 
But  now  I  perceived  I  had  neither  hands  nor  feet,  parts  nor 
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organs,  and  that  I  felt  neither  alarm  nor  pain.  AH  about  me,  I 
perceived  that  the  vacancy  (for  I  had  already  left  the  air  behind) 
was  cold  beyond  the  imagination  of  man;  but  it  troubled  me  not. 
The  sun's  rays  shot  through  the  void,  powerless  to  light  or  heat 
until  they  should  strike  on  matter  in  their  course.  I  saw  things 
with  a  serene  self-forgetfulness,  even  as  if  I  were  God.  And  down 
below  there,  rushing  away  from  me, — countless  miles  in  a  second 
— where  a  little  dark  spot  on  the  gray  marked  the  position  of 
London,  two  doctors  were  struggling  to  restore  life  to  the  poor 
hacked  and  outworn  shell  I  had  abandoned.  I  felt  then  such 
release,  such  serenity,  as  I  can  compare  to  no  earthly  delight  I 
have  ever  known. 

It  was  only  after  I  had  perceived  all  these  things  that  the 
meaning  of  that  headlong  rush  of  the  earth  grew  into  compre 
hension.  Yet  it  was  so  simple,  so  obvious,  that  I  was  amazed  at 
my  never  anticipating  the  thing  that  was  happening  to  me.  I  had 
suddenly  been  cut  adrift  from  matter:  all  that  was  material  of 
me  was  there  upon  earth,  whirling  away  through  space,  held  to 
the  earth  by  gravitation,  partaking  of  the  earth-inertia,  moving 
in  its  wreath  of  epicycles  round  the  sun,  and  with  the  sun  and  the 
planets  on  their  vast  march  through  space.  But  the  immaterial 
has  no  inertia,  feels  nothing  of  the  pull  of  matter  for  matter: 
where  it  parts  from  its  garment  of  flesh  there  it  remains  (so  far  as 
space  concerns  it  any  longer)  immovable  in  space.  /  was  not 
leaving  the  earth:  the  earth  was  leaving  me,  and  not  only  the 
earth  but  the  whole  solar  system  was  streaming  past.  And  about 
me  in  space,  invisible  to  me,  scattered  in  the  wake  of  the  earth 
upon  its  journey,  there  must  be  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
souls,  stripped  like  myself  of  the  material,  stripped  like  myself  of 
the  passions  of  the  individual  and  the  generous  emotions  of  the 
gregarious  brute,  naked  intelligences,  things  of  newborn  wonder 
and  thought,  marveling  at  the  strange  release  that  had  suddenly 
come  on  them! 

As  I  receded  faster  and  faster  from  the  strange  white  sun  in  the 
black  heavens,  and  from  the  broad  and  shining  earth  upon  which 
my  being  had  begun,  I  seemed  to  grow,  in  some  incredible  man 
ner,  vast:  vast  as  regards  this  world  I  had  left,  vast  as  regards  th<{ 
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moments  and  periods  of  a  human  life.   Very  soon  I  saw  the  full 
circle  of  the  earth,  slightly  gibbous,  like  the  moon  when  shejnears 
her  full,  but  very  great;  and  the  silvery  shape  of  America  was 
now  in  the  noonday  blaze,  wherein  (as  it  seemed)  little  England 
had  been  basking  but  a  few  minutes  ago.   At  first  the  earth  was 
large,  and  shone  in  the  heavens,  filling  a  great  part  of  them;  but 
every  moment  she  grew  smaller  and  more  distant.  As  she  shrunk, 
the  broad  moon  in  its  third  quarter  crept  into  view  over  the  rim 
of  her  disc.    I  looked  for  the  constellations.    Only  that  part  of 
Aries  directly  behind  the  sun  and  the  Lion  which  the  earth  cov 
ered  were  hidden.    I  recognized  the  tortuous,  tattered  band  of 
the  Milky  Way,  with  Vega  very  bright  between  sun  and  earth; 
and  Sirius  and  Orion  shone  splendid  against  the  unfathomable 
blackness  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens.   The  Polestar 
was  overhead,  and  the  Great  Bear  hung  over  the  circle  of  the 
earth.    And  away  beneath  and  beyond  the  shining  corona  of  the 
sun  were  strange  groupings  of  stars  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life; 
notably  a  dagger-shaped  group  that  I  knew,  for  the  Southern 
Cross.    All  these  were  no  larger  than  when  they  had  shone  on 
earth;  but  the  little  stars  that  one  scarce  sees  shone  now  as 
brightly  as  the  first  magnitudes  had  done,  while  the  larger  worlds 
were  points  of  indescribable  glory  and  color.    Aldebaran  was  a 
spot  of  blood-red  fire,  and  Sirius  condensed  to  one  point  the  light 
of  a  world  of  sapphires.    And  they  shone  steadily:  they  did  not 
scintillate,  they  were  calmly  glorious.    My  impressions  had  an 
adamantine  hardness   and   brightness;  there  was   no   blurring 
softness,  no  atmosphere>  nothing  but  infinite  darkness  set  with 
the  myriads  of  these  acute  and  brilliant  points  and  specks  of 
light.   Presently,  when  I  looked  again,  the  little  earth  seemed  no 
bigger  than  the  sun,  and  it  dwindled  and  turned  as  I  looked, 
until,  in  a  second's  space  (as  it  seemed  to  me),  it  was  halved;  and 
so  it  went  on  swiftly  dwindling.    Far  away  in  the  opposite  direc 
tion  a  little  pinkish  pin's  head  of  light,  shining  steadily,  was  %the 
planet  Mars.   I  swam  motionless  in  vacancy,  and  without  a  trace 
of  terror  or  astonishment,  watched  the  speck  of  cosmic  dust  we 
call  the  world  fall  away  from  me. 
Presently  it  dawned  upon  me  that  my  sense  of  duration  had 
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changed:  that  my  mind  was  moving  not  faster,  but  infinitely 
slower;  that  between  each  separate  impression  there  was  a  period 
of  many  days.  The  moon  spun  once  round  the  earth  -as  I  noted 
this;  and  I  perceived,  clearly,  the  motion  of  Mars  in  his  orbit. 
Moreover  it  appeared  as  if  the  time  between  thought  and  thought 
grew  steadily  greater,  until  at  last  a  thousand  years  was  but  a 
moment  in  my  perception. 

At  first  the  constellations  had  shone  motionless  against  the 
black  background  of  infinite  space;  but  presently  it  seemed  as 
though  the  group  of  stars  about  Hercules  and  the  Scorpion  was 
contracting,  while  Orion  and  Aldebaran  and  their  neighbors  were 
scattering  apart.  Flashing  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness,  there 
came  a  flying  multitude  of  particles  of  rock,  glittering  like  dust- 
specks  in  a  sunbeam  and  encompassed  in  a  faintly  luminous  haze. 
They  swirled  all  about  me  and  vanished  again  in  a  twinkling  far 
behind.  And  than  I  saw  that  a  bright  spot  of  light,  that  shone  a 
little  to  one  side  of  my  path,  was  growing  very  rapidly  larger,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  the  planet  Saturn  rushing  towards  me. 
Larger  and  larger  it  grew,  swallowing  up  the  heavens  behind  it, 
and  hiding  every  moment  a  fresh  multitude  of  stars.  I  perceived 
its  flattened  whirling  body,  its  disclike  belt,  and  seven  of  its  little 
satellites.  It  grew  and  grew,  till  it  towered  enormous,  and  then  I 
plunged  amid  a  streaming  multitude  of  clashing  stones  and 
dancing  dust-particles  and  gas-eddies,  and  saw  for  a  moment  the 
mighty  triple  belt  like  three  concentric  arches  of  moonlight 
above  me,  its  shadow  black  on  the  boiling  tumult  below.  These 
things  happened  in  one  tenth  of  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  of  them. 
The  planet  went  by  like  a  flash  of  lightning;  for  a  few  seconds  it 
blotted  out  the  sun,  and  there  and  then  became  a  mere  black, 
dwindling,  winged  patch  against  the  light.  The  earth,  the  mother 
mote  of  my  being,  I  could  no  longer  see. 

So  with  a  stately  swiftness,  in  the  profoundest  silence,  the  solar 
system  fell  from  me,  as  it  had  been  a  garment,  until  the  sun  was 
a  mere  star  amid  the  multitude  of  stars,  with  its  eddy  of  planet- 
specks  lost  in  the  confused  glittering  of  the  remoter  light.  I  was 
no  longer  a  denizen  of  the  solar  system:  I  had  come  to  the  Outet* 
Universe,  I  seemed  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  whole  world  of 
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matter.    Ever  more  swiftly  the  stars  closed  in  about  the  spot 
where  Antares  and  Vega  had  vanished  in  a  luminous  haze,  until 
that  part  of  the  sky  had  the  semblance  of  a  whirling  mass  of 
nebulae,  and  ever  before  me  yawned  vaster  gaps  of  vacant  black 
ness,  and  the  stars  shone  fewer  and  fewer.    It  seemed  as  if  I 
moved  towards  a  point  between  Orion's  belt  and  sword;  and  tbe 
void  about  that  region  opened  vaster  and  vaster  every  second, 
an  incredible  gulf  of  nothingness  into  which  I  was  falling.    Faster 
and  ever  faster  the  universe  rushed  by,  a  hurry  of  whirling  motes 
at  last,  speeding  silently  into  the  void.    Stars,  glowing  brighter 
and  brighter,  with  their  circling  planets  catching  the  light  in  a 
ghostly  fashion  as  I  neared  them,  shone  out  and  vanished  again 
into  inexistence;  faint  comets,  clusters  of  meteorites,  winking 
specks  of  matter,  eddying  light  points  whizzed  past,  some  per 
haps  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  or  so  from  me  at  most,  few 
nearer,    traveling  with    unimaginable   rapidity,    shooting   con 
stellations,  momentary  darts  of  fire  through  the  black  night. 
More  than  anything  else  it  was  like  a  dusty  draught,  sunbeam- 
lit.    Broader  and  wider  and  deeper  grew  the  starless  space,  the 
vacant  Beyond,  into  which  I  was  being  drawn.   At  last  a  quarter 
of  the  heavens  was  black  and  blank,  and  the  whole  headlong  rush 
of  stellar  universe  closed  in  behind  me  like  a  veil  of  light  that  is 
gathered  together.    It  drove  away  from  me  like  a  monstrous 
Jack-oMantern  driven  by  the  wind.    I  had  come  out  into  the 
wilderness  of  space.    Even  the  vacant  blackness  grew  broader, 
until  the  hosts  of  the  stars  seemed  only  like  a  swarm  of  fiery 
specks  hurrying  away  from  me,  inconceivably  remote,  and  the 
darkness,  the  nothingness  and  emptiness,  was  about  me  on  every 
side.    Soon  the  little  universe  of  matter,  the  cage  of  points  in 
which  I  had  begun  to  be,  was  dwindling,  now  to  a  whirling  disc  of 
luminous  glittering,  and  now  to  one  minute  disc  of  hazy  light. 
In  a  little  while  it  would  shrink  to  a  point,  and  at  last  would 
vanish  altogether. 

Suddenly  feeling  came  back  to  me:  feeling  in  the  shape  of  over 
whelming  terror — such  a  dread  of  those  dark  vastitudes  as  no 
words  can  describe,  a  passionate  resurgence  of  sympathy  and 
social  desire.  Were  there  other  souls,  invisible  to  me  as  I  to 
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them,  about  me  in  the  blackness  ?  or  was  I  indeed,  even  as  I  felt, 
alone?  Had  I  passed  out  of  being  into  something  that  was 
neither  being  nor  not-being?  The  covering  of  the  body,  the  cover 
ing  of  matter  had  been  torn  from  me,  and  the  hallucinations  of 
companionship  and  security.  Everything  was  black  and  silent. 
I  had  ceased  to  be,  I  was  nothing.  There  was  nothing,  save  only 
that  infinitesimal  dot  of  light  that  dwindled  in  the  gulf.  I  strained 
myself  to  hear  and  see,  and  for  a  while  there  was  naught  but 
infinite  silence,  intolerable  darkness,  horror,  and  despair. 

Then  I  saw  that  about  the  spot  of  light  into  which  the  whole 
world  of  matter  had  shrunk,  there  was  a  faint  glow.  And  in  a 
band  on  either  side  of  that  the  darkness  was  not  absolute.  I 
watched  it  for  ages,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  through  the  long 
waiting  the  haze  grew  imperceptibly  more  distinct.  And  then 
about  the  band  appeared  an  irregular  cloud  of  the  faintest, 
palest  brown.  I  felt  a  passionate  impatience;  but  the  things 
grew  brighter  so  slowly  that  they  scarce  seemed  to  change.  What 
was  unfolding  itself?  What  was  this  strange  reddish  dawn  in  the 
interminable  night  of  space  ? 

The  cloud's  shape  was  grotesque.  It  seemed  to  be  looped  along 
its  lower  side  into  four  projecting  masses,  and,  above,  it  ended  in 
a  straight  line.  What  phantom  was  it?  I  felt  assured  I  had  seen 
that  figure  before;  but  I  could  not  think  what,  nor  where,  nor 
when  it  was.  Then  the  realization  rushed  upon  me.  It  was  a 
clenched  Hand.  I  was  alone,  in  space,  alone  with  this  huge, 
shadowy  Hand,  upon  which  the  whole  Universe  of  Matter  lay 
like  an  unconsidered  speck  of  dust.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
watched  it  through  vast  periods  of  time.  On  the  forefinger 
glittered  a  ring;  and  the  universe  from  which  I  had  come  was  but 
a  spot  of  light  upon  the  ring's  curvature.  And  the  thing  that 
the  Hand  gripped  had  the  likeness  of  a  black  rod.  Through  a 
long  eternity  I  watched  the  Hand,  with  the  ring  and  the  rod, 
marveling  and  fearing  and  waiting  helplessly  on  what  might 
follow.  It  seemed  as  though  nothing  could  follow:  that  I  should 
watch  forever,  seeing  only  the  Hand  and  the  thing  it  held,  and 
understanding  nothing  of  its  import.  Was  the  whole  universe  but 
a  refracting  speck  upon  some  greater  Being?  Were  our  worlds 
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but  the  atoms  of  another  universe,  and  those  again  of  another, 
and  so  on  through  an  endless  progression?  And  what  was  I? 
Was  I  indeed  immaterial?  A  vague  persuasion  of  a  body  gather 
ing  about  me  came  into  my  suspense.  The  abysmal  darkness 
about  the  Hand  filled  with  impalpable  suggestions,  with  uncer 
tain,  fluctuating  shapes. 

Then,  suddenly,  came  a  sound,  like  the  sound  of  a  tolling  bell: 
faint,  as  if  infinitely  far;  muffled,  as  though  heard  through  thick 
swathings  of  darkness, — a  deep  vibrating  resonance  with  vast 
gulfs  of  silence  between  each  stroke.  And  the  Hand  appeared  to 
tighten  on  the  rod.  And  I  saw  far  above  the  Hand,  towards  the 
apex  of  the  darkness,  a  circle  of  dim  phosphorescence,  a  ghostly 
sphere  whence  these  sounds  came  throbbing;  and  at  the  last 
stroke  the  Hand  vanished,  for  the  hour  had  come,  and  I  heard  a 
noise  of  many  waters.  But  the  black  rod  remained  as  a  great 
band  across  the  sky.  And  then  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  run  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  space,  spoke,  saying:  "There  will  be  no 
more  pain." 

At  that  an  almost  intolerable  gladness  and  radiance  rushed  in 
upon  me,  and  I  saw  the  circle  shining  white  and  bright,  and  the 
rod  black  and  shining,  and  many  other  things  else  distinct  and 
clear.  And  the  circle  was  the  face  of  the  clock,  and  the  rod  the 
rail  of  my  bed.  Haddon  was  standing  at  the  foot,  against  the 
rail,  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors  on  his  fingers;  and  the  hands  of 
my  clock  on  the  mantel  over  his  shoulder  were  clasped  together 
over  the  hour  of  twelve.  Mowbray  was  washing  something  in  a 
basin  at  the  octagonal  table,  and  at  my  side  I  felt  a  subdued 
feeling  that  could  scarce  be  spoken  of  as  pain. 

The  operation  had  not  killed  me.  And  I  perceived  suddenly 
that  the  dull  melancholy  of  half  a  year  was  lifted  from  my  mind. 
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PERHAPS  the  child's  mother  might  have  found  it  out  sooner 
than  I  did  if  she  had  lived.  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  she  could 
not  have  loved  the  little  one  more  tenderly,  watched  her  more 
closely.  From  the  hour  when  I  took  the  child  into  my  arms,  out 
of  whose  clasp  the  mother  had  just  slipped  away  quietly  and 
forever,  the  little  girl  was  all  the  world  to  me. 

There  was  a  strange  and  wonderful  sympathy  between  us  two. 
She  understood  me  always  when  no  one  else  could,  and  she  told 
me  so.  That  this  comprehension  was  not  gained  through  the 
ear,  expressed  by  the  tongue,  I  did  not  for  a  long  time  notice. 
We  lived  so  quietly,  you  see,  far  away  from  the  busy  world,  in 
the  very  heart  of  nature,  among  trees  and  hills  and  streams,  with 
birds  and  flowers  and  wild  free  things,  and  we  did  not  talk  much. 
When  I  held  her  close  to  my  heart  and  we  looked  out  upon  the 
shining  river,  up  to  the  purple  hills,  into  the  rosy  clouds,  or  over 
to  the  dark,  deep  forest,  there  was  no  need  of  words.  And  when 
there  came  the  rushing  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the 
music  of  the  brook  whose  white  waters  ran  over  the  stones,  the 
glad  song  of  the  bobolink,  or  the  tender  strain  of  the  thrush,  I 
looked  into  her  deep,  still  eyes  and  felt  that  we  were  both  listening, 
and  that  we  both  heard. 

We  had  no  neighbors,  few  friends,  and  for  a  long  time  there 
was  no  one  to  tell  me  of  anything  the  child  lacked  or  missed.  But 
there  came  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  my  little  child  did  not 
hear,  that  her  ears  were  sealed  to  all  sound,  and  that  she  would 
never  speak  to  me. 

Claris  was  first  published  in  the  December,  1896,  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  It  was  re- 
pubHshed  in  Mrs.  Slosson's  collection,  Dumb  Foxglove,  and  Other  Stories  (copyright,  1808,  by 
Harper  &  Brothers),  and  is  used  by  permission,, 
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I  do  not  remember  that  even  then  it  was  a  great  grief  to  hear 
this.  Even  then,  when  she  was  so  small,  so  young,  I  felt  that, 
silent  and  deaf  to  others  though  she  might  be,  yet  she  under 
stood  me  well,  and  could  tell  me  so.  I  do  not  know  how  this  was; 
I  cannot  explain  it.  I  know  only  that  I,  who  had  failed  hitherto 
to  make  my  meaning  clear  to  those  around  me,  found  comprehen 
sion,  full  understanding,  perfect  sympathy,  in  my  little  silent  child. 

I  had  always  been  a  shy,  awkward,  reticent  man.  A  strange, 
sad,  loveless  boyhood,  a  youth  of  struggle  unrewarded,  priva 
tion  unpitied,  longing  for  affection  unsatisfied,  had  made  me  this. 
And  now,  just  when  I  had  ceased  to  expect  it,  there  came  to  me 
all  I  had  needed,  craved,  despaired  of  so  long.  There  had  always 
been  a  strange  thing  in  my  life  which  no  one  understood  or  cared 
for.  From  my  earliest  years  there  had  been  a  constant  wonder  in 
my  mind,  a  strange,  eager  questioning  about  the  meaning  of 
things.  I  did  not  care  for  the  answers  men  give  to  such  questions 
— for  the  explanations  found  in  learned  books  or  the  wisdom 
taught  in  schools.  All  my  life  long  I  had  known  that  there  was 
one  key  to  all  the  mysteries  of  which  this  world  is  so  full,  but 
that  no  man  had  ever  found  it. 

I  had  felt  sure  that  if  any  one  could  learn  the  meaning  of  just 
one  simple  thing  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  hills,  or  among  the 
flowers  or  birds,  he  would  understand  everything;  there  would  be 
no  more  puzzles,  nothing  hidden  or  unexplained,  and  from  my 
boyhood  I  had  striven,  thirsted,  to  find  that  key.  Many,  many 
times  I  had  seemed  to  almost  grasp  it.  Some  sight,  some  sound, 
some  faint  elusive  odor,  would  give  a  hint,  a  suggestion,  and 
quick,  sudden  as  the  flight  of  a  darting  bird,  the  truth  I  had 
sought  so  long  would  flash  before  me  and  was  gone.  There  were 
so  many  things  to  wonder  at  even  in  the  simple  life  which  my 
little  girl  and  I  lived,  and  we  were  always  wondering. 

Perhaps  to  you  there  are  no  mysteries  in  the  wild  flowers. 
They  are  so  simple,  so  fair,  seen  at  a  glance,  passed  by,  or  gath 
ered  and  thrown  aside.  But  to  us  there  were  such  strange  puz 
zles  there.  In  the  spring,  when  the  little  linnaea  crept  over  the 
ground  and  lifted  its  pink  bells  on  slender,  hair-like  stems,  there 
came  to  us  from  it  always  the^sarme  fragrance,  a  subtle  perfume 
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we  could  not  define.  We  were  sure  no  other  blossom,  no  other 
thing  on  earth,  held  that  odor;  and  yet  it  brought  us  memories, 
was  linked  with  something  we  could  not  recall;  it  was  full  of 
association,  but  with  what?  Where  had  we  ever  before  breathed 
that  aroma  of  spice,  of  sweetness,  that  it  should  bring  us  that 
strange  feeling — half  sadness,  half  joy,  a  memory  so  like  a  hope? 

And  the  colors  of  the  flowers — they  surely  held  a  meaning  if 
we  could  but  catch  it.  The  speedwell's  gentle  blue,  the  bear- 
plum's  pale  yellow,  the  buttercup's  polished  gold,  the  aster's 
lavender  and  mauve  and  purple,  the  cardinal-flower's  vivid  red, 
the  crimson  pink  of  the  wild  rose — we  knew  them  all,  and  almost 
understood  them.  One  touch,  one  word,  to  help  us,  and  the 
whole  world  of  color  would  fall  into  harmony.  I  think  my  little 
girl  understood  these  flower  tints  better  than  I  did;  perhaps 
because  she  did  not  hear  or  speak  as  others  hear  and  speak  her  eyes 
saw  more  than  most,  and  she  would  hold  a  brightly  tinted  blos 
som  and  gaze  into  its  blue  or  pink  or  yellow  with  such  deep  con 
tent  in  her  strange  eyes  that  I  felt  she  was  learning  much  of  the 
meaning  it  held. 

But  she  did  not  know  all  One  summer  she  had  been  day  after 
day  among  the  cardinal-flowers  by  the  brook.  She  had  bent  over 
them  and  touched  them,  drinking  in  the  warmth  and  glow  of 
their  brilliant  red  till  she  seemed  to  comprehend  all,  and  to  know 
why  these  flowers  alone  held  such  living  fire.  But  one  hot  August 
noon  when  she  was  among  them,  watching  them  burn  to  more 
vivid  crimson  under  the  sun's  fierce  heat,  she  found,  among  the 
others,  a  stalk  of  pure  white  blossoms.  They  were  cardinal- 
flowers,  too,  but  pale  and  cold.  She  led  me  to  the  place  and 
showed  me  the  delicate,  snowy  flowers,  with  a  look  on  her  face 
half  sad,  half  frightened,  and  very  wistful.  I  could  not  help  her. 
How  could  it  be?  What  was  the  meaning?  It  was  the  warmth, 
the  glow,  the  depth  and  vividness,  which  made  the  other  blos 
soms  cardinal-flowers.  But  here  was  one  which  lacked  all  these 
qualities,  and  was  like  snow,  not  fire.  Never  again  did  my  child 
tell  me  that  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  cardinal-flower. 

And  there*was  a  certain  plant  which  always  grew  in  the  forest, 
under  the  pines,  *and  bore  one  large  rose-colored  blossom,  just 
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one  solitary  pouchlike  flower  upon  each  slender  stalk,  always 
alone,  always  by  itself;  we  knew  it  by  its  oneness,  its  being  single 
and  solitary.  One  day  we  found  among  the  rest  a  plant  just  the 
same  but  that  its  slender  stalk  bore  two  twin  blossoms,  and  they 
were  white,  not  pink. 

But  I  think  there  was  no  puzzle  among  the  flowers  so  hard  to 
solve  as  that  of  the  closed  gentian.  No  one  could  help  wondering 
over  that.  Why,  if  it  is  never  to  unfold,  if  no  sunshine  or  dew  or 
soft  warm  air  can  ever  open  its  fast-closed  petals — why  should  it 
be  so  fair  within?  For  we  had  looked  inside,  gently  opening  the 
dark  purple-blue,  budlike  blossom.  It  was  quite  finished  within, 
tinted  and  veined,  satin-smooth,  as  dainty  and  complete  as  any 
of  its  sisters  who  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  and  air.  We  could 
find  no  secret  there,  no  reason  for  the  shutup,  lonely  life,  and 
while  I  thought  and  queried  and  surmised  I  could  see  the  wonder 
grow  and  deepen  in  my  little  voiceless  child's  tender  eyes  of  darkest 
blue.  But  no  one  helped  us;  nothing  told  us  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

The  birds  mad^  us  wonder  too.  We  could  not  understand 
their  songs,  though  each  had  its  meaning;  we  were  sure  of  that. 
For  she  heard  them  too.  Sealed  as  her  ears  might  be,  she  felt 
the  notes  in  some  strange,  unexplained  way,  and  I  read  them  over 
again  in  her  eyes.  The  clear,  sweet,  far-reaching  whistle  of  the 
white-throat  sparrow,  the  soft,  gentle  whisper  of  the  waxwing, 
the  swamp-sparrow's  trill,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  wood-pewee, 
the  glad,  free  strain  of  the  bobolink,  the  gurgle  and  croon  of  the 
cuckoo — we  knew  them  all.  But  why  did  each  bring  such  a 
different  thought?  There  was  one  small  bird  whose  color  was 
like  that  of  the  dark  pine-trees  where  he  sang,  and  his  strain  was 
almost  like  human  speech,  always  the  same — just  a  few  appeal 
ing  words,  then  silence.  Up  on  the  hill  above  the  lake  the  winter- 
wren  sang.  There  were  so  many  different  meanings  in  his  song, 
bright  and  sad  and  tender.  We  smiled  as  we  heard  it,  but  the 
tears  were  very  near  our  eyes.  And  in  early  morning  and  in  the 
twilight  the  veery  always  rang  his  silver  bells.  Over  and  over 
again  they  rang  and  vibrated,  till  our  hearts  ached  with  the  sweet 
ness  and  mystery  of  it.  Why  did  the  bird  sing  that  strain  and 
never  any  other?  And  what  did  it  mean? 
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And  there  was  the  hermit-thrush.  I  have  said  that  there  were 
many  things  which  seemed  at  times  about  to  give  us  the  light  we 
sought.  But  of  all  these  the  song  of  the  hermit-thrush  most  often 
brought  us  such  glimpses.  In  the  evening  twilight  of  a  June  day, 
when  all  nature  seemed  resting  in  quiet,  the  liquid,  melting,  lin 
gering  notes  of  the  solitary  bird  would  steal  out  upon  the  air  and 
move  us  strangely.  What  was  the  feeling  it  awoke  in  our  hearts? 
Was  it  sorrow  or  joy,  fear  or  hope,  memory  or  expectation?  And 
while  we  listened,  my  little  quiet  girl  and  I,  suddenly  we  would 
turn  with  quick,  eager  looks  and  read  in  each  other's  eyes  the 
same  thought.  The  meaning  of  it  all — it  was  coming;  we  should 
know;  it  was  trembling  on  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  it  would 
reach  us.  Then  it  faded,  it  was  gone,  and  we  could  not  even 
remember  what  it  had  been. 

The  name  of  my  child  was  Clavis.  When  I  had  first  looked  into 
her  deep,  earnest  eyes  of  violet-blue  there  had  arisen  in  my  heart 
a  strange  hope  that  through  this  little  girl  I  might  find  the  mean 
ing,  the  key,  I  had  sought  so  long,  and  in  that  hope  I  gave  her 
this  name.  As  the  years  went  by  hope  became  expectation,  expec 
tation  foreknowledge,  and  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  my  silent 
child  would  bring  me  the  truth. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  it  came  about,  but  many  people  learned 
of  this  strange  questioning  of  ours.  I  sought  no  knowledge,  no 
help,  in  the  matter  from  others,  even  from  the  most  learned  men. 
For  I  had  read  their  books,  and  I  knew  they  themselves  had 
never  found  the  key.  But  they  came  to  me  from  far  and  near, 
and  each  one  brought  his  own  explanation,  his  own  theory  or 
creed.  I  will  own  that  sometimes— for  they  were  very  learned 
men — their  words  half  satisfied  me,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  that 
I  had  grasped  the  clue  I  sought.  But  always,  always  when  I 
turned  and  met  the  quiet  eyes  of  my  child,  I  saw  in  their  dark- 
blue  depths  the  certainty  that  I  had  but  touched  the  surface  of 
things,  and  that  far,  far  below  lay  the  truth  I  was  seeking. 

There  was  a  strange  thing  about  these  meetings.  However 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  the  man  might  be  who  came  to  expound 
his  own  belief  and  teach  us  the  meaning  of  things,  I  always  saw 
a  change  come  over  him  before  he  went  away.  For  when  he 
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looked  into  my  child's  quiet  eyes,  so  deep,  so  full  of  hidden  mean 
ing,  his  own  eyes  were  troubled,  his  looks  confused;  his  voice  lost 
its  self-confident  ring;  his  words  came  more  slowly  and  with 
hesitation,  and  sometimes  ceased  utterly.  Such  a  one  would 
sometimes  tell  us  before  he  went  away  that  perhaps,  after  all,  he 
had  not  discovered  the  real  meaning  of  things:  perhaps  the  key 
was  yet  to  be  sought  and  found. 

So  the  months  and  years  went  by,  and  more  and  more  often 
came  to  us  both  those  faint  brief  glimpses  of  a  great  satisfying 
truth,  of  one  single  simple  key  which  should  unlock  all  our 
mysteries.  There  were  mountains  about  our  home,  and  strange 
things  happened  upon  those  hills.  Sometimes  when  the  summer 
sun  lay  hot  and  bright  upon  them  we  saw  shadows  upon  their 
peaks  and  sides.  Some  were  shadows  of  clouds  which  floated 
above  them;  these  we  saw  and  recognized.  But  there  were  other 
shadows  there,  strange,  unfamiliar  things,  like  nothing  in  the  sky, 
like  nothing  on  the  earth,  wonderful  shapes  and  full  of  meaning. 
As  I  clasped  my  little  Clavis's  hand  tightly  and  we  gazed  eagerly, 
tremblingly,  upon  those  dark  rolling  shades  cast  there  by  some 
thing  we  could  not  see,  of  which  we  knew  nothing,  we  felt  the 
whole  truth  very  near.  There  is  a  wonderful  light  that  comes 
sometimes  at  evening  upon  those  hills,  creeping  from  base  to 
summit,  changing  from  pink  to  purple,  from  purple  to  blood-red, 
till  all  is  fire  and  glow  and  glory,  and  every  time  it  came  it  flashed 
a  quick,  fleeting  hint  of  what  we  sought.  And  never,  never  did 
the  hermit-thrush  chant  his  silver,  melting,  throbbing,  ringing 
strain  without  our  seeming  to  hold  for  one  short,  vanishing 
instant  the  key  to  all  things.  If  it  could  but  sing  always, 
we  thought,  or  even  a  little  longer,  we  should  know  all. 

The  learned  men,  the  great  scholars,  thinkers,  writers,  came 
more  often  to  us.  I  do  not  remember  how  it  happened  that  at 
last  these  many  great  men  agreed  to  assemble  together  at  our 
home — my  little  girl's  and  mine — and  listen  to  what  we  should 
say  to  them.  They  knew  well,  for  we  had  told  them  so,  that  we 
had  never  yet  found  the  one  password,  the  true  solution,  the 
right  key  to  all  the  strange  things  about  us.  But  I  think  they 
wished  to  be  convinced  that  any  one  key  would  open  all,  that 
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there  was  but  one  solution  to  all  problems,  one  answer  to  all 
riddles,  as  I  believed,  and  as  Clavis  knew.  And  I  talked  to  them. 
It  was  early  June  and  in  the  evening  twilight,  and  we  were  out- 
of-doors.  It  seems  strange  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  does  to  you, 
that  so  many  great  men  came  together  there  to  listen  to  one 
unsatisfied,  questioning  man  and  one  little,  silent,  expectant  girl. 
But  they  came,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  hills  they 
gathered  there,  and  I  stood  in  their  midst,  with  Clavis  at  my 
side.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  we  said  to  them:  because  of  all  that 
came  afterwards,  I  forget  much.  I  know  that  we  spoke  of  the 
strange  mysteries  about  us  even  there  in  that  quiet  spot,  among 
the  dark  pines  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.  Then  I 
told  them,  and  Clavis  said  it  over  and  over  again  in  that  silent 
way  I  cannot  make  you  comprehend,  that  we  felt  sure  that  there 
was  one  single  clue  to  all  these  riddles,  if  we  could  but  find  it. 
The  secret  of  the  flower  that  never  opens,  like  a  bud,  an  unde 
veloped,  immature,  unfinished  thing  to  outward  seeming,  but  a 
fair,  complete  blossom  within;  the  meaning  of  the  purple  light 
that  comes  upon  the  hills  at  evening;  the  suggestion  in  the  per 
fume  of  the  linnaea;  the  memories — or  hopes — awakened  by  the 
thrush's  song;  the  black  shadows  on  the  sunny  mountain-side, 
cast  there  by  something  far  above,  which  our  eyes  cannot  see; 
the  frost-white  cardinal-flower  springing  up  among  its  glowing 
sisters;  the  large  pink  blossom  in  the  forest,  whose  very  nature 
and  property  seems  to  be  that  it  should  be  solitary  on  its  slender 
stem,  yet  bearing  sometimes  fair  twin  flowers — all  these  things, 
and  many  more  which  made  us  wonder  and  question  now,  would 
lie  open,  plain,  and  simple  before  us  could  we  touch  the  key  we 
sought.  We  told  them  how  near  it  sometimes  came  to  us — how  a 
perfume,  a  sight,  a  sound,  a  touch,  seemed  so  close  to  bringing 
the  clue.  And  I  saw,  and  my  little  girl's  eyes  shone  with  a  glad 
but  still  light  as  she  saw  it  too,  that  one  after  another  remembered 
how  such  moments,  such  glimpses,  had  come  to  him,  and  how 
brief,  how  sweet,  how  fleeting,  they  had  been.  While  I  talked 
the  breeze  that  always  comes  down  at  sunset  from  the  cool 
mountains  sprang  up,  and  as  it  reached  me  it  brought  that 
strange,  elusive  odor  of  spice,  of  sweetness,  from  the  pink  bells  of 
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the  linnaea  growing  thickly  among  the  pine-trees,  and  for  one 
brief,  sudden  instant  I  remembered  or  foresaw  its  meaning. 
Then,  like  the  faint,  evanescent  perfume  itself,  the  thought  was 
gone,  and  I  could  not  recall  or  tell  it.  I  looked  at  Clavis.  She  too 
had  read  that  meaning,  but  it  had  vanished;  yet  her  deep  eyes 
shone  with  a  still,  glad  light,  which  said  that  it  would  surely  come 
again  and  we  should  keep  it. 

Now  the  wonderful  light  crept  up  the  hills.  It  was  golden  at 
first,  and  turned  the  grass  and  the  tree  trunks  yellow  and  russet, 
then  it  changed  the  leaves  overhead  to  orange,  and  then  flushed 
and  reddened  as  it  crept  up  the  hillsides,  crimsoning  the  lower 
peaks,  and  still  rising,  rising,  till,  as.  it  touched  the  top  of  the 
highest,  grandest  mountain,  it  made  its  rugged,  rocky  summit  as 
red  as  blood.  Suddenly  all  my  being  was  flooded  with  a  quick, 
glowing  flame  which  showed  me  all  we  were  seeking.  For  the 
instant  I  knew  it;  I  could  tell  it  to  the  people.  But  before  my 
slow  tongue  could  form  the  words  the  color  upon  the  hilltops 
faded,  the  flush  died  away,  and  I  had  forgotten.  I  turned  an 
almost  hopeless,  despairing  look  upon  my  little  girl.  She  was 
very  still,  as  always.  But  upon  her  soft  cheek  lingered  the  flush 
of  rose  which  had  left  the  sky,  and  in  her  quiet  eyes  there  shone 
an  almost  triumphant  light  which  spoke  of  victory  very  near. 
They  saw  it  too,  and  clustered  close  together  and  around  us, 
while  over  all  came  that  hush  which  seems  to  throb  with  expec 
tancy  and  thrill  with  anticipation. 

Up  in  a  lofty  pine  above  our  heads  a  little  lonely  bird  uttered 
his  simple  strain — a  few  appealing,  wistful  notes,  then  silence. 
Then  a  veery  rang  his  silver  bells.  Over  and  again  they  rang  and 
vibrated,  till  our  hearts  ached  with  the  sweetness  and  mystery  of  it.  • 

Then  from  the  hillside  across  the  river  a  hermit-thrush  began 
to  sing.  Everything  besides  was  very  still,  and  the  air  throbbed 
and  trembled,  pulsated  and  quivered  with  that  wonderful  strain. 
And  I  knew  all :  I  held  the  key.  A  moment  of  suspense,  of  wait 
ing,  fearing  lest  it  vanish  as  had  died  into  silence  the  bird's  song, 
then  I  looked  into  my  child's  eyes.  Yes,  she  knew  it  too.  I  read 
it  over  again  in  the  dark  depths  of  her  eyes,  and  the  strange, 
sweet,  mysterious  smile  that  lingered  about  her  silent  lips. 
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Then  I  spoke.  For  the  first  time  In  all  the  ages  was  told  the 
secret  of  things.  I  held  the  key,  and  I  showed  it  to  them  all. 
I  cannot  tell  you  of  that  hour,  the  wonder,  the  exultation,  the 
glad  surprise;  no  words  could  make  you  comprehend.  It  was 
my  voice  that  spoke,  but  it  was  at  Clavis  that  they  looked,  and 
from  her  stillness  they  gathered  more  than  from  my  spoken 
words. 

Then  hands  clasped  hands,  eyes  gazed  into  each  other,  lips 
quivered,  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  They  knew  all  now,  and  it 
was  all  so  simple,  learned  in  one  brief  second.  How  had  we  missed 
it  so  long,  sought  it  so  vainly?  How  could  there  have  been  any 
key  but  this,  now  ours  forever?  No,  I  say  again,  I  cannot  tell 
you  of  it.  In  all  time  there  never  was  an  hour  like  that.  Will  ever 
such  a  one  come  again? 

Darkness  came  on,  the  breeze  from  the  mountains  grew  chill, 
and  we  must  separate.  On  the  morrow  we  would  meet  again, 
and  then  decide  how  this  great  news  might  be  told  to  the  world. 
When  all  had  gone,  and  my  little  girl  and  I  were  left  alone,  I  took 
her  to  my  heart,  and  we  talked  in  our  strange,  silent  way  of  what 
had  come  to  us.  I  was  full  of  a  solemn,  awed  wonder,  but  she  felt 
no  surprise,  only  a  still  joy  that  what  she  had  known  was  coming, 
should  be  here  now.  I  had  thought  that  the  excitement  and 
wonder  would  banish  sleep  from  my  eyes,  but  I. slept  long  and 
dreamlessly.  I  awoke  to  dark  skies,  thick  clouds,  and  a  chill  air. 
By  degrees  I  remembered.  I  thought  of  the  assembly  of  the 
night  before,  of  the  questioning  looks,  the  earnest  faces  upturned 
to  mine,  of  the  purple  light,  the  linnaea's  fragrance,  the  lonesome 
bird  in  the  pine-tree,  then  the  hermit-thrush's  song.  I  saw  the 
glad,  the  solemn,  exulting  faces,  recalled  the  joy,  the  peace,  the 
wonder  of  those  to  whom  the  key  was  shown.  But — what  was 
that  key?  For  an  instant  I  had  lost  it  as  in  the  old  days.  But  it 
would  return;  never  could  such  a  blessed  thing  as  came  to  me 
that  fair  June  evening  and  stayed  so  long — never  in  life  could  it 
be  forgotten,  lost.  I  was  but  half  awake;  I  was  yet  dazed  with 
sleep;  I  would  go  out  into  the  morning  air,  look  up  at  the  hills, 
and  remember  all.  But  I  could  not  grasp  it;  it  just  escaped  each 
time  I  sought  to  seize  it.  Like  the  vanishing  perfume  of  a  flower. 
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the  fading  light  upon  the  hills,  a  bird's  faint,  dying  song,  it 
drifted  from  me. 

But  I  was  not  afraid.    So  many  knew  it  now,  it  could  not  be 
lost.   While  I  stood  in  the  raw  chill  air  of  the  dark  morning,  one 
of  the  learned  men  who  had  been  with  us  the  night  before  came 
to  me.    His  face  was  a  little  troubled,  but  brightened  as  he  saw 
me,  and  he  spoke  quickly,  eagerly.   He  told  me  that  in  his  sleep 
the  clear  outlines  of  that  wonderful  truth  he  had  held  the  last 
night  had  become  somewhat  blurred,  confused.    Would  I  tell 
him  again,  now  in  the  light  of  day,  just  what  had  brought  such 
joy,  such  peace,  when  he  first  heard  it?   For  the  moment  I  could 
not  tell  him,  and  I  said  so.   One  after  another  came  to  us  those 
who  had  listened  and  heard  and  rejoiced  a  few  hours  before,  and 
all  with  the  same  troubled  confusion.    Was  it  so  with  all?    Had 
we  let  sleep  steal  away  that  wonderful,  priceless  treasure?   So  it 
seemed;  for  all  came,  and  all  had  forgotten.   For  a  brief  instant  I 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  fear.   Then  I  smiled,  and  remembered 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm:  Clavis  knew  all;  Clavis  never  for 
got,  never  lost  anything  she  had  once  held  fast.   I  went  to  her. 
She  was  asleep,  her  fair  hair  like  sunshine  about  her  head,  the 
white  lids  shut  down  over  her  dark  eyes.   As  I  looked  at  her  she 
awoke.    I  need  not  have  been  afraid.    One  glance  into  her  still 
glad  eyes  showed  me  she  had  not  forgotten.    The  key  was  not 
lost:   Clavis  knew  all    She  told  me  in  her  silent  way,  as  I  took 
her  in  my  arms,  that  all  was  well:  she  held  the  key;  we  should  all 
have  it — we  need  not  fear;  she  knew  all,  and  we  should  soon  know 
all  likewise.   She  was  very  weary,  she  said,  and  would  like  to  rest 
a  little  while — only  a  little  while,  and  we  should  come  to  her  and 
know  all.   It  was  almost  like  the  hour  in  which  I  first  held  out  the 
key  when  I  went  back  to  the  fearful,  trembling  men  and  told 
them  that  my  little  child  remembered.   Not  one  doubted;  all 
believed  and  were  at  peace.    By  and  by  I  went  to  her  again.    She 
was  asleep.   The  white  lids  lay  over  her  dark,  deep  eyes,  and  hid 
their   meaning.     But   the   old,   mysterious,    all-knowing   smile 
rested  about  the  silent  lips,  and  I  was  not  afraid.    Nor  am  I 
afraid  now.   No,  though  she  never  wakened.   Has  she  not  given 
me  the  secret  she  held  ? 
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HE  WAS  such  a  large,  strong  man  that,  when  he  first  set  foot 
in  the  little  parallelogram  I  called  my  gardeji,  it  seemed  to 
shrink  to  half  its  size  and  become  preposterous.  But  I  noticed 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  holding  in  the  open  palm  of  his  huge 
hand  the  roots  of  a  violet,  with  such  infinite  tenderness  and 
delicacy  that  I  would  have  engaged  him  as  my  gardener  on  the 
spot.  But  this  could  not  be,  as  he  was  already  the  proud  pro 
prietor  of  a  market-garden  and  nursery  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
suburban  Californian  town  where  I  lived.  He  would,  however, 
come  for  two  days  in  the  week,  stock  and  look  after  my  garden, 
and  impart  to  my  urban  intellect  such  horticultural  hints  as 
were  necessary.  His  name  was  "Rutli,"  which  I  presumed  to  be 
German,  but  which  my  neighbors  rendered  as  "  Rootleigh,"  possi 
bly  from  some  vague  connection  with  his  occupation.  His  own 
knowledge  of  English  was  oral  and  phonetic.  I  have  a  delightful 
recollection  of  a  bill  of  his  in  which  I  was  charged  for  "fioletz," 
with  the  vague  addition  of  "maine  cains."  Subsequent  explana 
tion  proved  it  to  be  "many  kinds." 

Nevertheless,  my  little  garden  bourgeoned  and  blossomed 
under  his  large,  protecting  hand.  I  became  accustomed  to  walk 
around  his  feet  respectfully  when  they  blocked  the  tiny  paths, 
and  to  expect  the  total  eclipse  of  that  garden-bed  on  which 
he  worked,  by  his  huge  bulk.  For  the  tiniest  and  most 
reluctant  rootlet  seemed  to  respond  to  his  caressing  paternal 
touch;  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  his  huge  fingers  tying  up  some 
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slender  stalk  to  its  stick  with  the  smallest  thread,  and  he  had  a 
reverent  way  of  laying  a  bulb  or  seed  in  the  ground,  and  then 
gently  shaping  and  smoothing  a  small  mound  over  it,  which 
made  the  little  inscription  on  the  stick  above  more  like  an  affect 
ing  epitaph  than  ever.  Much  of  this  gentleness  may  have  been 
that  apology  for  his  great  strength  common  with  large  men ;  but 
his  face  was  distinctly  amiable,  and  his  veryjight  blue  eyes  were 
at  times  wistful  and  doglike  in  their  kindliness.  I  was  soon  to 
learn,  however,  that  placability  was  not  entirely  his  nature. 

The  garden  was  part  of  a  fifty  vara  lot  of  land,  on  which  I  was 
simultaneously  erecting  a  house.  But  the  garden  was  finished 
before  the  house  was,  through  certain  circumstances  very  char 
acteristic  of  that  epoch  and  civilization.  I  had  purchased  the 
Spanish  title,  the  only  legal  one,  to  the  land,  which,  however,  had 
been  in  possession  of  a  "  squatter. "  But  he  had  been  unable  to 
hold  that  possession  against  a  "jumper" — another  kind  of 
squatter  who  had  entered  upon  it  covertly,  fenced  it  in,  and 
marked  it  out  in  building  sites.  Neither  having  legal  rights,  they 
could  not  invoke  the  law;  the  last  man  held  possession.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  in  due  course  of  litigation  and  time  both  these 
ingenuous  gentlemen  would  have  been  dispossessed  in  favor  of 
the  real  owner — myself — but  that  course  would  be  a  protracted 
one.  Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  locality,  I  paid  a  certain 
sum  to  the  jumper  to  yield  up  peaceably  his  possession  of  the 
land,  and  began  to  build  upon  it.  It  might  be  reasonably  sup 
posed  that  the  question  was  settled.  But  it  was  not.  The  house 
was  nearly  finished  when,  one  morning,  I  was  called  out  of  my 
editorial  sanctum  by  a  pallid  painter,  looking  even  more  white- 
leaded  than  usual,  who  informed  me  that  my  house  was  in  the 
possession  of  five  armed  men!  The  entry  had  been  made  peace 
ably  during  the  painters'  absence  to  dinner  under  a  wayside  tree. 
When  they  returned,  they  had  found  their  pots  and  brushes  in  the 
road,  and  an  intimation  from  the  windows  that  their  reentrance 
would  be  forcibly  resisted  as  a  trespass. 

I  honestly  believe  that  Riitli  was  more  concerned  than  myself 
over  this  ^dispossession.  While  he  loyally  believed  that  I  would 
get  back  my  property,  he  was  dreadfully  grieved  over  the  inevi- 
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table  damage  that  would  be  done  to  the  garden  during  this  interval 
of  neglect  and  carelessness.  I  even  think  he  would  have  made  a 
truce  with  my  enemies,  if  they  would  only  have  let  him  look  after 
his  beloved  plants.  As  it  was,  he  kept  a  passing  but  melancholy 
surveillance  of  them,  and  was  indeed  a  better  spy  of  the  actions 
of  the  intruders  than  any  I  could  have  employed.  One  day,  to  my 
astonishment,  he  brought  me  a  moss-rose  bud  from  a  bush  which 
had  been  trained  against  a  column  of  the  veranda.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  called,  from  over  the  fence,  the  attention  of  one  of 
the  men  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  plant,  and  had  obtained 
permission  to  "come  in  and  tie  it  up."  The  men,  being  merely 
hirelings  of  the  chief  squatter,  had  no  personal  feeling,  and  I  was 
not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that  they  presently  allowed  Riitli 
to  come  in  occasionally  and  look  after  his  precious  "slips/'  If 
they  had  any  suspicions  of  his  great  strength,  it  was  probably 
offset  by  his  peaceful  avocation  and  his  bland,  childlike  face. 
Meantime,  I  had  begun  the  usual  useless  legal  proceeding,  but 
had  also  engaged  a  few  rascals  of  my  own  to  be  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  my  adversaries. 
I  never  thought  of  Riitli  in  that  connection  any  more  than  they 
had. 

A  few  Sundays  later  I  was  sitting  in  the  little  tea-arbor  of 
Riitli's  nursery,  peacefully  smoking  with  him.  Presently  he  took 
his  long,  china-bowled  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and,  looking  at  me 
blandly  over  his  yellow  mustache,  said : 

"You  vonts  sometimes  to  go  in  dot  house,  eh?" 

I  said,  "Decidedly." 

"Mit  a  revolver,  and  keep  dot  house  dose  men  out?" 

"Yes!" 

"Veil!   I  put  you  in  dot  house — today!" 

"Sunday?" 

"Shoostso!  It  is  a  goot  day!  On  der  Suntay  dree  men  vill  out 
go  to  valk  mit  demselluffs,  and  visky  trinken.  Two,"  holding'up 
two  gigantic  fingers,  apparently  only  a  shade  or  two  smaller  than 
his  destined  victims,  "stay  dere.  Dose  I  lift  de  fence  over." 

I  hastened  to  inform  him  that  any  violence  attempted  against 
the  parties  while  in  possession,  although  that  possession  was  ille- 
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gal,  would,  by  a  fatuity  of  the  law,  land  him  in  the  county  jail. 
I  said  I  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"But  suppose  dere  vos  no  fiolence?  Suppose  dose  men  vos 
villin*,  eh  ?  How  vos  dot  for  high  ? " 

"I  don't  understand/5 

"So!  You  shall  not  understand!  Dot  is  better.  Go  away  now 
and  dell  your  men  to  coom  dot  house  arount  at  halluf  past  dree. 
But  you  coom,  mit  yourselluf  alone,  shoost  as  if  you  vos  spazieren 
gehen,  for  a  valk,  by  dat  fence  at  dree!  Ven  you  shall  dot  front 
door  vide  open  see,  go  in,  and  dere  you  vos!  You  vill  der  rest  leef 
to  me!" 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  begged  RiitH  to  divulge  his  plan,  and  pointed 
out  again  the  danger  of  his  technically  breaking  the  law.  But 
he  was  firm,  assuring  me  that  I  myself  would  be  a  witness  that  no 
assault  would  be  made.  I  looked  into  his  clear,  good-humored 
eyes,  and  assented.  I  had  a  burning  desire  to  right  my  wrongs, 
but  I  think  I  also  had  considerable  curiosity. 

I  passed  a  miserable  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  had  warned  my 
partisans,  and  then  walked  alone  slowly  down  the  broad  leafy 
street  towards  the  scene  of  contest.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollec 
tion  of  my  conflicting  emotions.  I  did  not  believe  that  I  would 
be  killed;  I  had  no  distinct  intention  of  killing  any  [of  my 
adversaries;  but  I  had  some  considerable  concern  for  my  loyal 
friend  Riitli,  whom  I  foresaw  might  be  in  some  f>eril  from  the 
revolver  in  my  unpracticed  hand.  If  I  could  only  avoid  shooting 
him)  I  would  be  satisfied.  I  remember  that  the  bells  were  ringing 
for  church — a  church  of  which  my  enemy,  the  chief  squatter, 
was  a  deacon  in  good  standing — and  I  felt  guiltily  conscious]  of 
my  revolver  in  my  hip-pocket,  as  two  or  three  church-goers 
passed  me  with  their  hymn-books  in  their  hands.  I  walked 
leisurely,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention,  and  to  appear  at  the  exact 
time,  a  not  very  easy  task  in  my  youthful  excitement.  At  last  I 
reached  the  front  gate  with  a  beating  heart.  There  was  no  one 
on  the  high  veranda,  which  occupied  three  sides  of  the  low,  one- 
storied  house,  nor  in  the  garden  before  it.  But  the  front  door  was 
open;  I  softly  passed  through  the  gate,  darted  up  the  veranda 
and  into  the  house.  A  single  glance  around  the  hall  and  bare, 
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deserted  rooms,  still  smelling  of  paint,  showed  me  it  was  empty, 
and  with  my  pistol  in  one  hand  and  the  other  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  I  stood  inside,  ready  to  bolt  it  against  any  one  but  Riitli. 
But  where  was  he '? 

The  sound  of  laughter  and  a  noise  like  skylarking  came  from 
the  rear  of  the  house  and  the  back  yard.  Then  I  suddenly  heard 
Riitli's  heavy  tread  on  the  veranda,  but  it  was  slow,  deliberate, 
and  so  exaggerated  in  its  weight  that  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
shake  with  it.  Then  from  the  window  I  beheld  an  extraordinary- 
sight!  It  was  Riitli,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  but  steadily 
carrying  with  outstretched  arms  two  of  the  squatter  party,  his 
hands  tightly  grasping  their  collars.  Yet  I  believe  his  touch  was 
as  gentle  as  with  the  violets.  His  face  was  preternaturally  grave; 
theirs,  to  my  intense  astonishment,  while  they  hung  passive  from 
his  arms,  wore  that  fatuous,  imbecile  smile  seen  on  the  faces  of 
those  who  lend  themselves  to  tricks  of  acrobats  and  strong  men 
in  the  arena.  He  slowly  traversed  the  whole  length  of  one  side 
of  the  house,  walked  down  the  steps  to  the  gate,  and  then  gravely 
deposited  them  outside.  I  heard  him  say,  "Dot  vins  der  pet,  ain't 
it?5*  and  immediately  after  the  sharp  click  of  the  gate-latch. 

Without  Understanding  a  thing  that  had  happened,  I  rightly 
conceived  this  was  the  cue  for  my  appearance  with  my  revolver  at 
the  front  door.  As  I  opened  it  I  still  heard  the  sound  of  laughter, 
which,  however,  instantly  stopped  at  a  sentence  from  Riitli, 
which  I  could  not  hear.  There  was  an  oath,  the  momentary 
apparition  of  two  furious  and  indignant  faces  over  the  fence;  but 
these,  however,  seemed  to  be  instantly  extinguished  and  put  down 
by  the  enormous  palms  of  Riitli  clapped  upon  their  heads. 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Riitli  turned  around  and  quietly 
joined  me  in  the  doorway.  But  the  gate  was  not  again  opened 
until  the  arrival  of  my  partisans,  when  the  house  was  clearly  in 
my  possession. 

Safe  inside  with  the  door  bolted,  I  turned  eagerly  to  Riitli  for  an 
explanation.  It  then  appeared  that  during  his  occasional  visits 
to  the  garden  he  had  often  been  an  object  of  amusement  and 
criticism  to  the  men  on  account  of  his  size,  which  seemed  to  them 
ridiculously  inconsistent  with  his  great  good  humor,  gentleness/ 
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and  delicacy  of  touch.  They  had  doubted  his  strength  and 
challenged  his  powers.  He  had  responded  once  or  twice  before, 
lifting  weights  or  even  carrying  one  of  his  critics  at  arm's  length 
for  a  few  steps.  But  he  had  reserved  his  final  feat  for  this  day  and 
this  purpose.  It  was  for  a  bet,  which  they  had  eagerly  accepted, 
secure  in  their  belief  in  his  simplicity,  the  sincerity  of  his  motives 
in  coming  there,  and  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  a  little  Sunday 
diversion.  In  their  security  they  had  not  locked  the  door  when 
they  came  out,  and  had  not  noticed  that  he  had  opened  it.  This 
was  his  simple  story.  His  only  comment,  "I  haf  von  der  pet,  but 
I  dinks  I  shall  nod  gollect  der  money. "  The  two  men  did  not 
return  that  afternoon,  nor  did  their  comrades.  Whether  they 
wisely  conceived  that  a  man  who  was  so  powerful  in  play  might 
be  terrible  in  earnest;  whether  they  knew  that  his  act,  in  which 
they  had  been  willing  performers,  had  been  witnessed  by  passing 
citizens,  who  supposed  it  was  skylarking;  or  whether  their  em 
ployer  got  tired  of  his  expensive  occupation,  I  never  knew.  The 
public  believed  the  latter;  Rutli,  myself,  and  the  two  men  he  had 
evicted  alone  kept  our  secret. 

From  that  time  Riitli  and  I  became  firm  friends,  and,  long  after 
I  had  no  further  need  of  his  services  in  the  recaptured  house,  I 
often  found  myself  in  the  little  tea-arbor  of  his  prosperous 
nursery.  He  was  frugal,  sober,  and  industrious;  small  wonder 
that  in  that  growing  town  he  waxed  rich,  and  presently  opened  a 
restaurant  in  the  main  street,  connected  with  his  market-garden, 
which  became  famous.  His  relations  to  me  never  changed  with 
his  changed  fortunes;  he  was  always  the  simple  market-gardener 
and  florist  who  had  aided  my  first  housekeeping,  and  stood  by 
me  in  an  hour  of  need.  Of  all  things  regarding  himself  he  was 
singularly  reticent;  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  confidants  or  inti 
mates,  even  among  his  own  countrymen,  whom  I  believed  to  be 
German.  But  one  day  he  quite  accidentally  admitted  he  was  a 
Swiss.  As  a  youthful  admirer  of  the  race  I  was  delighted,  and 
told  him  so,  with  the  enthusiastic  addition  that  I  could  now 
quite  understand  his  independence,  with  his  devoted  adherence 
to  another's  cause.  He  smiled  sadly,  and  astonished  me  by  saying 
'that  he  had  not  heard  from  Switzerland  since  he  left  six  years 
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ago.    He  did  not  want  to  hear  anything;  he  even  avoided  his 
countrymen  lest  he  should.    I  was  confounded. 

"But/5  I  said,  "surely  you  have  a  longing  to  return  to  your 
country;  all  Swiss  have!  You  will  go  back  some  day  just  to 
breathe  the  air  of  your  native  mountains. " 

"I  shall  go  back  some  days/'  said  Rutli,  "after  I  have  made 
mooch,  mooch  money,  but  not  for  dot  air." 
.    "What  for,  then?" 

"For  revenge — to  get  efen." 

Surprised,  and  for  a  moment  dismayed  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
help  laughing.  Rutli  and  revenge!  Impossible!  And  to  make 
it  the  more  absurd,  he  was  still  smoking  gently  and  regarding  me 
with  soft,  complacent  eyes.  So  unchanged  was  his  face  and 
manner  that  he  might  have  told  me  he  was  going  back  to  be 
married. 

"You  do  not  oonderstand, "  he  said  forgivingly.  "Some  days 
I  shall  dell  to  you  id.  Id  is  a  story.  You  shall  make  it  yourselluf, 
for  dose  babers  dot  you  write.  It  is  not  bretty,  berhaps,  ain't  it, 
but  it  is  droo.  And  de  endt  is  not  yet. " 

Only  that  Rutli  never  joked,  except  in  a  ponderous  fashion 
with  many  involved  sentences,  I  should  have  thought  he  was 
taking  a  good-humored  rise  out  of  me.  But  it  was  not  funny.  I 
am  afraid  I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind  as  a  revelation  of  some 
thing  weak  and  puerile,  quite  inconsistent  with  his  practical 
common  sense  and  strong  simplicity,  and  wished  he  had  not 
alluded  to  it.  I  never  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  story.  It  was  a 
year  later,  and  only  when  he  had  invited  me  to  come  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  hotel,  erected  by  him  at  a  mountain  spa  of 
great  resort,  that  he  himself  alluded  to  it. 

The  hotel  was  a  wonderful  affair,  even  for  those  days,  and 
Riitli's  outlay  of  capital  convinced  me  that  by  this  time  he  must 
have  made  the  "mooch  money"  he  coveted.  Something  of  this 
was  in  my  mind  when  we  sat  by  the  window  of  his  handsomely 
furnished  private  office,  overlooking  the  pines  of  a  Californian 
canon.  I  asked  him  if  the  scenery  was  like  Switzerland. 

"Achl  nol"  he  replied;  "but  I  vill  puild  a  hotel  shoost  like  dis 
dare." 
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"Is  that  a  part  of  your  revenge ?"  I  asked,  with  a  laugh. 

"Ahlsolabart." 

I  felt  relieved;  a  revenge  so  practical  did  not  seem  so  very 
malicious  or  idiotic.  After  a  pause  he  puffed  contemplatively  at 
his  pipe,  and  then  said,  "I  dell  you  somedings  of  dot  story  now," 

He  began.   I  should  like  to  tell  it  in  his  own  particular  English, 
mixed  with  American  slang,  but  it  would  not  convey  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  narrator.    He  was  the  son  of  a  large  family  who 
had  lived  for  centuries  in  one  of  the  highest  villages  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland.    He  attained  his  size  and  strength  early,  but  with  a 
singular  distaste  to  use  them  in  the  rough  regular  work  on  the 
farm,  although  he  was  a  great  climber  and  mountaineer,  and, 
what  was   at   first  overlooked  as  mere   boyish   fancy,  had   an 
insatiable  love  and  curious  knowledge  of  plants  and  flowers.    He 
knew  the  haunts  of  edelweiss,  Alpine  rose,  and  blue  gentian,  and 
had  brought  home  rare  and  unknown  blossoms  from  under  the 
icy  lips  of  glaciers.   But  as  he  did  this  when  his  time  was  supposed 
to  be  occupied  in  looking  after  the  cows  in  the  higher  pastures 
and  making  cheeses,  there  was  trouble  in  that  hard-working, 
practical  family.    A  giant  with  the  tastes  and  disposition  of  a 
schoolgirl  was  an  anomaly  in  a  Swiss  village.    Unfortunately 
again,  he  was  not  studious;  his  record  in  the  village  school  had 
been  on  a  par  with  his  manual  work,  and  the  family  had  not  even 
the  consolation  of  believing  that  they  were  fostering  a  genius. 
In  a  community  where  practical  industry  was  the  highest  virtue, 
it  was  not  strange,   perhaps,  that  he  was  called  "lazy"  .and 
"shiftless";  no  one  knew  the  long  climbs  and  tireless  vigils  he  had 
undergone  in  remote  solitudes  in  quest  of  his  favorites,  or,  know 
ing,  forgave  him  for  it.  Abstemious,  frugal,  and  patient  as  he  was, 
even  the  crusts  of  his  father's  table  were  given  him  grudgingly. 
He  often  went  hungry  rather  than  ask  the  bread  he  had  failed  to 
earn.    How  his  great  frame  was  nurtured  in  those  days  he  never 
knew;  perhaps  the  giant  mountains  recognized  some  kin  in  him 
and  fed  and  strengthened  him  after  their  own  fashion.     Even  his 
gentleness  was  confounded  with  cowardice,    "Dot  vos  de  hardt- 
est, "  he  said  simply;  "it  is  not  goot  to  be  opligit  to  half  crush  your 
brudder,  ven  he  would  make  a  laugh  of  you  to  your  sweetheart. " 
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The  end  came  sooner  than  he  expected,  and,  oddly  enough, 
through  this  sweetheart.  "Gottlieb,"  she  said  to  him  one  day, 
"the  English  Fremde  who  stayed  here  last  night  met  me  when  I 
was  carrying  some  of  those  beautiful  flowers  you  gave  me.  He 
asked  me  where  they  were  to  be  found,  and  I  told  him  only  you 
knew.  He  wants  to  see  you;  go  to  him.  It  may  be  luck  to  you." 
Riitli  went.  The  stranger,  an  English  Alpine  climber  of  scientific 
tastes,  talked  with  him  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  to 
everybody's  astonishment,  he  engaged  this  hopeless  idler  as  his 
personal  guide  for  three  months,  at  the  sum  of  five  francs  a  day! 
It  was  inconceivable,  it  was  unheard  of!  The  Englander  was  as 
mad  as  Gottlieb,  whose  intellect  had  always  been  under  suspicion! 
The  schoolmaster  pursed  up  his  lips,  the  pastor  shook  his  head; 
no  good  could  come  of  it;  the  family  looked  upon  it  as  another 
freak  of  Gottlieb's,  but  there  was  one  big  mouth  less  to  feed  and 
more  room  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  let  him  go.  They  parted 
from  him  as  ungraciously  as  they  had  endured  his  presence. 

Then  followed  two  months  of  sunshine  in  Riitli's  life — associ 
ation  with  his  beloved  plants,  and  the  intelligent  sympathy  and 
direction  of  a  cultivated  man.  Even  in  altitudes  so  dangerous 
that  they  had  to  take  other  and  more  experienced  guides,  Riitli 
was  always  at  his  master's  side.  That  savant's  collection  of 
Alpine  flora  excelled  all  previous  ones;  he  talked  freely  with  Riitli 
of  further  work  in  the  future,  and  relaxed  his  English  reserve  so 
far  as  to  confide  to  him  that  the  outcome  of  their  collection  and 
observation  might  be  a  book.  He  gave  a  flower  a  Latin  name,  in 
which  even  the  ignorant  and  delighted  Riitli  could  distinguish 
some  likeness  to  his  own.  But  the  book  was  never  compiled.  In 
one  of  their  later  and  more  difficult  ascents  they  and  their  two 
additional  guides  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm.  Swept 
from  their  feet  down  an  ice-bound  slope,  Riitli  alone  of  the  roped- 
together  party  kept  a  foothold  on  the  treacherous  incline.  Here 
this  young  Titan,  with  bleeding  fingers  clenched  in  a  rock  cleft, 
sustained  the  struggles  and  held  up  the  lives  of  his  companions 
by  that  precious  thread  for  more  than  an  hour.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  saved  them,  but  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  regain  their 
footing  the  rope  slipped  upon  a  jagged  edge  of  outcrop  and 
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parted  as  if  cut  by  a  knife.  The  two  guides  passed  without  an 
outcry  into  obscurity  and  death;  Riitli,  with  a  last  despairing 
exertion,  dragged  to  his  own  level  his  unconscious  master,  crippled 
by  a  broken  leg. 

Your  true  hero  is  apt  to  tell  his  tale  simply.  Riitli  did  not  dwell 
upon  these  details,  nor  need  I.  Left  alone  upon  a  treacherous  ice 
slope,  in  benumbing  cold,  with  a  helpless  man,  eight  hours  after 
wards  he  staggered,  half  blind,  incoherent,  and  inarticulate,  into 
a  "  shelter "  hut,  with  the  dead  body  of  his  master  in  his  stiffened 
arms.  The  shelter-keepers  turned  their  attention  to  Riitli,  who 
needed  it  most.  Blind  and  delirious,  with  scarce  a  chance  for  life, 
he  was  sent  the  next  day  to  a  hospital,  where  he  lay  for  three 
months,  helpless,  imbecile,  and  unknown.  The  dead  body  of  the 
Englishman  was  identified,  and  sent  home,  the  bodies  of  the 
guides  were  recovered  by  their  friends;  but  no  one  knew  aught  of 
Riitli,  even  his  name.  While  the  event  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  saw  him  enter  the  hut  with  the  body  of  his  master, 
a  paragraph  appeared  in  a  Berne  journal  recording  the  heroism 
of  this  nameless  man.  But  it  could  not  be  corroborated  nor 
explained  by  the  demented  hero,  and  was  presently  forgotten. 
Six  months  from  the  day  he  had  left  his  home  he  was  discharged 
cured.  He  had  not  a  kreutzer  in  his  pocket;  he  had  never  drawn 
his  wages  from  his  employer;  he  had  preferred  to  have  it  in  a  lump 
sum  that  he  might  astonish  his  family  on  his  return.  His  eyes 
were  still  weak,  his  memory  feeble;  only  his  great  physical 
strength  remained  through  his  long  illness.  A  few  sympathizing 
travelers  furnished  him  the  means  to  reach  his  native  village, 
many  miles  away.  He  found  his  family  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  the 
Englishman  and  the  guides,  and  had  believed  he  was  one  of  them. 
Already  he  was  forgotten. 

"Ven  you  vos  once  peliefed  to  be  det,"  said  Riitli,  after  a 
philosophic  pause  and  puff,  "it  vos  not  goot  to  ondeceif  beoples. 
You  oopset  somedings,  soomdimes  always.  Der  hole  dot  you  hef 
made  in  der  grount,  among  your  frients  and  your  family,  vos 
covered  up  alretty.  You  are  loocky  if  you  vill  not  fint  some 
vellars  shtanding  upon  id!  My  frent,  ven  you7  vos  dink  det, 
shtay  det,  be  det,  and  you  vill  lif  happy!" 
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"But  your  sweetheart?"  I  said  eagerly. 

A  slight  gleam  of  satire  stole  into  Rtitli's  light  eyes*  "My 
sweetheart,  ven  I  vos  dinks  det,  is  der  miller  engaged  do  bromply! 
It  is  mooch  better  dan  to  a  man  dot  vos  boor  and  plint  and  grazy! 
So!  Veil,  der  next  day  I  pids  dem  goot-py,  und  from  der  door 
I  say,  'I  am  det  now;  but  ven  I  next  comes  pack  alife,  I  shall  dis 
village  py!  der  lants,  der  houses  all  togedders.  And  den  for 
yoursellufs  look  oudt?'" 

"Then  that's  your  revenge?  That  is  what  you  really  intend 
to  do?'*  I  said,  half  laughing,  yet  with  an  uneasy  recollection  of 
his  illness  and  enfeebled  mind. 

"Yes.  Look  here!  I  show  you  somedings. "  He  opened  a 
drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out  what  appeared  to  be  some  dia 
grams,  plans,  and  a  small  water-colored  map,  like  a  surveyor's 
tracing.  "Look,"  he  said,  laying  his  finger  on  the  latter,  "dat 
is  a  map  from  my  fillage.  I  hef  myselluff  made  it  out  from  my 
memory.  Dot,"  pointing  to  a  blank  space,  "is  der  mountain 
side  high  up,  so  far.  It  is  no  goot  until  I  vill  a  tunnel  make  or 
der  grade  lefel.  Dere  vas  mine  fader's  house,  dere  vos  der  church, 
der  schoolhouse,  dot  vos  de  burgomaster's  house/'  he  went  on, 
pointing  to  the  respective  plots  in  this  old  curving  parallelogram 
of  the  mountain  shelf.  "So  was  the  fillage  when  I  leave  him  on 
the  5th  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  feefty.  Now  you  shall 
see  him  shoost  as  I  vill  make  him  ven  I  go  back."  He  took  up 
another  plan,  beautifully  drawn  and  colored,  and  evidently  done 
by  a  professional  hand.  It  was  a  practical,  yet  almost  fairylike 
transformation  of  the  same  spot!  The  narrow  mountain  shelf  was 
widened  by  excavation,  and  a  boulevard  stretched  on  either  side. 
A  great  hotel,  not  unlike  the  one  in  which  we  sat,  stood  in  an 
open  terrace,  with  gardens  and  fountains — the  site  of  his  father's 
house.  Blocks  of  pretty  dwellings,  shops,  and  cafes  filled  the 
intermediate  space.  I  laid  down  the  paper. 

"How  long  have  you  had  this  idea?" 

"Efer  since  I  left  dere,  fifteen  years  ago." 

"But  your  father  and  mother  may  be  dead  by  this  time?" 

"So,  but  dere  vill  be  odders.    Und  der  blace — it  vill  remain." 

"But  all  this  will  cost  a  fortune,  and  you  are  not  sure " 
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"I  know  shoost  vot  id  vill  gost,  to  a  cend." 

"And  you  think  you  can  ever  afford  to  carry  out  your  idea?" 

"I  vill  afford  id.   Ven  you  shall  make  yet  some  moneys  and  go 

to  Europe,  you  shall  see.  I  vill  infite  you  dere  first.  Now  coom  and 

look  der  house  around/3 

I  did  not  make  "some  moneys,"  but  I  did  go  to  Europe.  Three 
years  after  this  last  interview  with  Riitli  I  was  coming  from 
Interlaken  to  Berne  by  rail.  I  had  not  heard  from  him,  and  I  had 
forgotten  the  name  of  his  village,  but  as  I  looked  up  from  the 
paper  I  was  reading,  I  suddenly  recognized  him  in  the  further  end 
of  the  same  compartment  I  occupied.  His  recognition  of  me  was 
evidently  as  sudden  and  unexpected.  After  our  first  hand-grasp 
and  greeting,  I  said: 

"And  how  about  our  new  village?" 

"Dere  is  no  fillage." 

"What!    You  have  given  up  the  idea?" 

"Yes.    There  is  no  fillage,  olt  or  new." 

"I  don't  understand." 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment.   "You  have  not  heard?" 

"No." 

He  gently  picked  up  a  little  local  guide-book  that  lay  in  my  lap, 
and  turning  its  leaves,  pointed  to  a  page,  and  read  as  follows: 

"Five  M.  beyond,  the  train  passes  a  curve  R.,  where  a  fine  view 
of  the  lake  may  be  seen.  A  little  to  the  R.  rise  the  steep  slopes  of 

the  the  scene  of  a  terrible  disaster.  At  three  o'clock  on 

March  5,  1850,  the  little  village  of lying  midway  of  the 

slope,  with  its  population  of  950  souls,  was  completely  destroyed 
by  a  landslip  from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  So  sudden  was  the 
catastrophe  that  not  a  single  escape  is  recorded.  A  large  portion 
of  the  mountain  crest,  as  will  be  observed  when  it  is  seen  in  pro 
file,  descended  to  the  valley,  burying  the  unfortunate  village  to  a 
depth  variously  estimated  at  from  1,000  ft.  to  1,800  ft.  The 
geological  causes  which  produced  this  extraordinary  displace 
ment  have  been  fully  discussed,  but  the  greater  evidence  points 
to  the  theory  of  subterranean  glaciers.  Five  M.  beyond — the  train 
crosses  the  R.  bridge." 
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I  laid  down  the  guide-book  in  breathless  astonishment. 

"  And  you  never  heard  of  this  in  all  these  years  ?" 

<cNefer!  I  asked  no  questions,  I  read  no  pooks.  I  have  no 
ledders  from  home." 

"  And  yet  you" —  I  stopped,  I  could  not  call  him  a  fool;  neither 
could  I,  in  the  face  of  his  perfect  composure  and  undisturbed  eyes, 
exhibit  a  concern  greater  than  his  own.  An  uneasy  recollection 
of  what  he  confessed  had  been  his  mental  condition  immediately 
after  his  accident  came  over  me.  Had  he  been  the  victim  of  a 
strange  hallucination  regarding  his  house  and  family  all  these 
years?  Were  these  dreams  of  revenge,  this  fancy  of  creating  a 
new  village,  only  an  outcome  of  some  shock  arising  out  of  the 
disaster  itself,  which  he  had  long  since  forgotten? 

He  was  looking  from  the  window.  "Coom,"  he  said,  "ve  are 
near  der  blace.  I  vill  show  id  to  you."  He  rose  and  passed  out  to 
the  rear  platform.  We  were  in  the  rear  car,  and  a  new  panorama 
of  the  lake  and  mountains  flashed  upon  us  at  every  curve  of  the  line. 
I  followed  him.  Presently  he  pointed  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
sheer  wall  of  rock  and  stunted  vegetation  towering  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  us,  which  started  out  of  a  gorge  we  were 
passing.  "Dere  it  vos!"  he  said.  I  saw  the  vast  stretch  of  rock 
face  rising  upward  and  onward,  but  nothing  else.  No  debris,  no 
ruins,  nor  even  a  swelling  or  rounding  of  the  mountain  flank  over 
that  awful  tomb.  Yet,  stay!  as  we  dashed  across  the  gorge,  and 
the  face  of  the  mountain  shifted,  high  up,  the  sky-line  was  slightly 
broken  as  if  a  few  inches,  a  mere  handful,  of  the  crest  was  crumbled 
away.  And  then — both  gorge  and  mountain  vanished. 

I  was  still  embarrassed  and  uneasy,  and  knew  not  what  to  say 
to  this  man  at  my  side,  whose  hopes  and  ambition  had  been  as 
quickly  overthrown  and  buried,  and  whose  life-dream  had  as 
quickly  vanished.  But  he  himself,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips, 
broke  the  silence. 

"It  vos  a  narrow  esgabe!" 

"What   was?" 

"  Vy,  dis  dings.  If  I  had  stayed  in  my  fader's  house,  I  vould 
haf  been  det  for  goot,  and  perried  too!  Somedimes  does  dings 
cooms  oudt  apout  right,  don't  id?" 
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Unvanquished  philosopher!  As  we  stood  there  looking  at  the 
flying  landscape  and  sinking  lesser  hills,  one  by  one  the  great 
snow  peaks  slowly  arose  behind  them,  lifting  themselves,  as  if 
to  take  a  last  wondering  look  at  the  man  they  had  triumphed 
over,  but  had  not  subdued. 


THE  LITTLE  ANGEL 
BY  LEONID  NIKOLAEVICH  ANDREYEV  (1871-1919) 

I 

AT  TIMES  Sashka  wished  to  give  up  what  is  called  living:  to 
cease  to  wash  every  morning  in  cold  water,  on  which  thin 
sheets  of  ice  floated  about;  to  go  no  more  to  the  grammar  school, 
and  there  to  have  to  listen  to  every  one  scolding  him;  no  more  to 
experience  the  pain  in  the  small  of  his  back  and  indeed  over  his 
whole  body  when  his  mother  made  him  kneel  in  the  corner  all  the 
evening.  But,  since  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  did  not 
know  all  the  means  by  which  people  abandon  life  at  will,  he  con 
tinued  to  go  to  the  grammar  school  and  to  kneel  in  the  corner,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  life  would  never  end.  A  year  would  go  by, 
and  another,  and  yet  another,  and  still  he  would  be  going  to 
school,  and  be  made  to  kneel  in  the  corner.  And  since  Sashka 
possessed  an  indomitable  and  bold  spirit,  he  could  not  supinely 
tolerate  evil,  and  so  found  means  to  avenge  himself  on  life.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  would  thrash  his  companions,  be  rude  to  the 
Head,  impertinent  to  the  masters,  and  tell  lies  all  day  long  to  his 
teachers  and  to  his  mother — but  to  his  father  only  he  never  lied. 
If  in  a  fight  he  got  his  nose  broken,  he  would  purposely  make  the 
damage  worse,  and  howl,  without  shedding  a  single  tear,  but  so 
loudly  that  all  who  heard  him  were  fain  to  stop  their  ears  to  keep 
out  the  disagreeable  sound.  When  he  had  howled  as  long  as  he 
thought  advisable,  he  would  suddenly  cease,  and,  putting  out  his 
tongue,  draw  in  his  copy-book  a  caricature  of  himself  howling  at 
an  usher  who  pressed  his  fingers  to  his  ears,  while  the  victor  stood 

The  Little  Angel  (Angelochek)  was  first  published  in  some  periodical  in  1899.  It  was  republished 
in  Andreyev's  Stories  (Rasskazy)  in  i9O2(?).  The  present  translation  from  the  Russian  is  from 
the  volume,  The  Little  Angel,  and  Other  Stories  (copyright,  1924,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.),  and 
is  republished  by  permission. 
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trembling  with  fear.  The  whole  copy-book  was  filled  with  carica 
tures,  the  one  which  most  frequently  occurred  being  that  of  a 
short  stout  woman  beating  a  boy  as  thin  as  a  lucifer-match  with  a 
foiling  pin.  Below  in  a  large  scrawling  hand  would  be  written  the 
legend:  "Beg  my  pardon,  puppy!"  and  the  reply,  "Won't! 
blow'd  if  I  do!" 

Before  Christmas  Sashkawas  expelled  from  school,  and  when 
his  mother  attempted  to  thrash  him  he  bit  her  finger.  This  action 
gave  him  his  liberty.  He  left  off  washing  in  the  morning,  ran 
about  all  day  bullying  the  other  boys,  and  had  but  one  fear,  and 
that  was  hunger,  for  his  mother  entirely  left  off  providing  for  him, 
so  that  he  came  to  depend  upon  the  pieces  of  bread  and  potatoes 
which  his  father  secreted  for  him.  Oh  these  conditions  Sashka 
found  existence  tolerable. 

One  Friday  (it  was  Christmas  Eve)  he  had  been  playing  with  the 
other  boys,  until  they  had  dispersed  to  their  homes,  followed  by 
the  squeak  of  the  rusty  frozen  wicket  gate  as  it  closed  behind  the 
last  of  them.  It  was  already  growing  dark,  and  a  gray  snowy 
mist  was  traveling  up  from  the  country,  along  a  dark  alley;  in  a 
low  black  building,  which  stood  fronting  the  end  of  the  alley,  a 
lamp  was  burning  with  a  reddish,  unblinking  light.  The  frost  had 
become  more  intense,  and  when  Sashka  reached  the  circle  of  light 
cast  by  the  lamp  he  saw  that  fine  dry  flakes  of  snow  were  falling 
slowly  on  the  air.  It  was  high  time  to  be  getting  home. 

" Where  have  you  been  knocking  about  all  night,  puppy?" 
exclaimed  his  mother,  doubling  her  fist,  without,  however,  strik 
ing.  Her  sleeves  were  turned  up,  exposing  her  fat  white  arms,  and 
on  her  forehead,  almost  devoid  of  eyebrows,  stood  beads  of  per 
spiration.  As  Sashka  passed  by  her  he  recognized  the  familiar 
smell  of  vodka.  His  mother  scratched  her  head  with  the  short 
dirty  nail  of  her  thick  forefinger,  and  since  it  was  no  good  scold 
ing,  she  merely  spat,  and  cried:  "Statisticians!  that's  what  they  are!" 

Sashka  shuffled  contemptuously,  and  went  behind  the  parti 
tion,  from  whence  might  be  heard  the  heavy  breathing  of  his 
father,  Ivan  Savvich,  who  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  shivering,  and 
was  now  trying  to  warm  himself  by  sitting  on  the  heated  bench 
of  the  stove,  with  his  hands  under  him,  palms  downwards. 
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"Sashka!  the  Svetchnikovs  have  invited  you  to  the  Christmas 
tree.  The  housemaid  came/'  he  whispered. 

"Get  along  with  you!"  said  Sashka  with  incredulity. 

"Fact!  The  old  woman  there  has  purposely  not  told  you,  but 
she  has  mended  your  jacket  all  the  same." 

"Nonsense,"  Sashka  replied,  still  more  surprised. 

The  Svetchnikovs  were  rich  people,  who  had  put  him  to  the 
grammar  school,  and  after  his  expulsion  had  forbidden  him  their 
house. 

His  father  once  more  took  his  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  state 
ment,  and  Sashka  became  meditative. 

"Well  then,  move,  shift  a  bit, "  he  said  to  his  father,  as  he  leapt 
upon  the  short  bench,  adding: 

"I  won't  go  to  those  devils.  I  should  prove  jolly  well  too  much 
for  them,  if  I  were  to  turn  up.  Depraved  boy/'  drawled  Sashka  in 
imitation  of  his  patrons.  "They  are  none  too  good  themselves, 
the  smug-faced  prigs!" 

"Oh!  Sashka,  Sashka,"  his  father  complained,  sitting  hunched 
up  with  cold,  "you'll  come  to  a  bad  end." 

"What  about  yourself,  then?"  was  Sashka's  rude  rejoinder. 
"Better  shut  up.  Afraid  of  the  old  woman.  Ba!  old  muff!" 

His  father  sat  on  in  silence  and  shivered.  A  faint  light  found  its 
way  through  a  broad  chink  at  the  top,  where  the  partition  failed 
to  meet  the  ceiling  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  lay  in  bright 
patches  upon  his  high  forehead,  beneath  which  the  deep  cavities 
of  his  eyes  showed  black. 

In  times  gone  by  Ivan  Savvich  had  been  used  to  drink  heavily, 
and  then  his  wife  had  feared  and  hated  him.  But  when  he  had 
begun  to  develop  unmistakable  signs  of  consumption,  and  could 
drink  no  longer,  she  took  to  drink  in  her  turn,  and  gradually 
accustomed  herself  to  vodka.  Then  she  avenged  herself  for  all 
she  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  that  tall  narrow-chested  man, 
who  used  incomprehensible  words,  had  lost  his  place  through  dis 
obedience  and  drunkenness,  and  who  brought  home  with  him 
just  such  long-haired,  debauched  and  conceite4  fellows  as  himself. 

In  contradistinction  to  her  husband,  the  more  Feoktista 
Petrovna  drank  the  healthier  she  became,  and  the  heavier  became 
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her  fists.  Now  she  said  what  she  pleased,  brought  men  and 
women  to  the  house  just  as  she  chose,  and  sang  with  them  noisy 
songs,  while  he  lay  silent  behind  the  partition  huddled  together 
with  perpetual  cold,  and  meditating  on  the  injustice  and  sorrow 
of  human  life.  To  every  one,  with  whom  she  talked,  she  com 
plained  that  she  had  no  such  enemies  in  the  world  as  her  husband 
and  son,  they  were  stuck-up  statisticians! 

For  the  space  of  an  hour  his  mother  kept  drumming  into 
Sashka's  ears: 

"  But  I  say  you  shall  go,"  punctuating  each  word  with  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  table,  which  made  the  tumblers,  placed  on  it  after 
washing,  jump  and  rattle  again. 

"But  I  say  I  won't!"  Sashka  cooly  replied,  dragging  down  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  with  the  will  to  show  his  teeth — a  habit 
which  had  earned  for  him  at  school  the  nickname  of  Wolfkin. 

"I'll  thrash  you,  won't  I  just!"  cried  his  mother. 

"All  right!  thrash  away!" 

But  Feoktista  Petrovna  knew  that  she  could  no  longer  strike 
her  son  now  that  he  had  begun  to  retaliate  by  biting,  and  that  if 
she  drove  him  into  the  street  he  would  go  off  larking,  and  sooner 
get  frost-bitten  than  go  to  the  Svetchnikovs,  therefore  she  appealed 
to  her  husband's  authority. 

"Calls  himself  a  father,  and  can't  protect  the  mother  from 
insult!" 

"Really,  Sashka,  go.  Why  are  you  so  obstinate?"  he  jerked 
out  from  the  bench.  "They  will  perhaps  take  you  up  again.  They 
are  kind  people. "  Sashka  only  laughed  in  an  insulting  manner. 

His  father,  long  ago,  before  Sashka  was  born,  had  been  tutor  at 
the  Svetchnikovs',  and  had  ever  since  looked  on  them  as  the  best 
people  in  the  world.  At  that  time  he  had  held  also  an  appoint 
ment  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  Zemstvo,  and  had  not  yet  taken 
to  drink.  Eventually  he  was  compelled  through  his  own  fault  to 
marry  his  landlady's  daughter.  From  that  time  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Svetchnikovs,  and  took  to  drink.  Indeed,  he 
let  himself  go  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  several  times  picked 
up  drunk  in  the  streets  and  taken  to  the  police  station.  But  the 
Svetchnikovs  did  not  cease  to  assist  him  with  money,  and 
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Feoktista  Petrovna,  although  she  hated  them,  together  with 
books  and  everything  connected  with  her  husband's  past,  still 
valued  their  acquaintance,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  it. 

"Perhaps  you  might  bring  something  for  me  too  from  the 
Christmas  tree/'  continued  his  father.  He  was  using  craft  to 
induce  his  son  to  go,  and  Sashka  knew  it,  and  despised  his  father 
for  his  weakness  and  want  of  straightforwardness;  though  he 
really  did  wish  to  bring  back  something  for  the  poor  sickly  old 
man,  who  Kad  for  a  long  time  been  without  even  good  tobacco. 

"All  right!"  he  blurted  out;  "give  me  my  jacket.  Have  you 
put  the  buttons  on?  No  fear!  I  know  you  too  well. " 

II 

The  children  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Christmas  tree  stood,  but  remained  chattering  in  the 
nursery.  Sashka,  with  lofty  superciliousness,  stood  listening  to 
their  naive  talk,  and  fingering  in  his  breeches  pocket  the  broken 
cigarettes  which  he  had  managed  to  abstract  from  his  host's 
study.  At  this  moment  there  came  up  to  him  the  youngest  of  the 
Svetchnikovs,  Kolya,  and  stood  motionless  before  him,  a  look  of 
surprise  on  his  face,  his  toes  turned  in,  and  a  finger  stuck  in  the 
corner  of  his  pouting  mouth.  Six  months  ago,  at  the  instance  of 
his  relatives,  he  had  given  up  this  bad  habit  of  putting  his  finger 
in  his  mouth,  but  he  could  not  quite  break  himself  of  it.  He  had 
blond  locks  cut  in  a  fringe  on  his  forehead  and  falling  in  ringlets 
on  his  shoulders,  and  blue,  wondering  eyes;  in  fact,  he  was  just 
such  a  boy  in  appearance  as  Sashka  particularly  loved  to  bully. 

"Are  'oo  weally  a  naughty  boy?"  he  inquired  of  Sashka.  "Miss 
said  'oo  was.  I'm  a  dood  boy." 

"That  you  are!"  replied  Sashka,  considering  the  other's  short 
velvet  trousers  and  great  turndown  collar. 

"Would  'oo  like  to  have  a  dun?  There!"  and  he  pointed  at  him 
a  little  pop-gun  with  a  cork  tied  to  it.  The  Wolf  kin  took  the  gun, 
pressed  down  the  spring,  and,  aiming  at  the  nose  of  the  unsuspect 
ing  Kolya,  pulled  the  trigger.  The  cork  struck  his  nose,  and  re 
bounding,  hung  by  the  string.  Kolya's  blue  eyes  opened  wider 
than  ever,  and  filled  with  tears.  Transferring  his  finger  from  his 
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mouth  to  his  reddening  nose  he  blinked  his  long  eyelashes  and 
whispered: 

"Bad-had  boy!" 

A  young  lady  of  striking  appearance,  with  her  hair  dressed 
in  the  simplest  -and  most  becoming  fashion,  now  entered  the 
nursery.  She  was  sister  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  very  one 
indeed  to  whom  Sashka's  father  had  formerly  given  lessons. 

"Here's  the  boy/'  said  she,  pointing  out  Sashka  to  the  bald- 
headed  man  who  accompanied  her.  "Bow,  Sashka,  you  should 
not  be  so  rude!" 

But  Sashka  would  bow  neither  to  her,  nor  to  her  companion 
of  the  bald  head.  She  little  suspected  how  much  he  knew.  But, 
as  a  fact,  Sashka  did  know  that  his  miserable  father  had  loved 
her,  and  that  she  had  married  another;  and,  though  this  had 
taken  place  subsequent  to  his  father's  marriage,  Sashka  could  not 
bring  himself  to  forgive  what  seemed  to  him  like  treachery. 

"Takes  after  his  father!"  sighed  Sofia  Dmitrievna.  "Could 
not  you,  Plutov  Michailovich,  do  something  for  him?  My 
husband  says  that  a  commercial  school  would  suit  him  better 
than  the  grammar  school.  Sashka,  would  you  like  to  go  to  a 
t echnical  school  ? " 

"No!"  curtly  replied  Sashka,  who  had  caught  the  offensive 
word  "husband." 

"Do  you  want  to  be  a  shepherd,  then?"  asked  the  gentleman. 

"Not  likely!"  said  Sashka,  in  an  offended  tone. 

"What  then?" 

Now  Sashka  did  not  know  what  he  would  like  to  be,  but  upon 
reflection  replied:  "Well,  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  even  a  shepherd 
if  you  like." 

The  bald-headed  gentleman  regarded  the  strange  boy  with  a 
look  of  perplexity.  When  his  eyes  had  traveled  up  from  his 
patched  boots  to  his  face,  Sashka  put  out  his  tongue  and  quickly 
drew  it  back  again,  so  that  Sofia  Dmitrievna  did  not  notice  any 
thing,  but  the  old  gentleman  showed  an  amount  of  irascibility 
that  she  could  not  understand. 

"I  should  not  mind  going  to  a  commercial  school,"  bashfully 
suggested  Sashka. 
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The  lady  was  overjoyed  at  Sashka's  decision,  and  meditated 
with  a  sigh  on  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  an  old 
love. 

"I  don't  know  whether  there  will  be  a  vacancy,"  dryly  re 
marked  the  old  man,  avoiding  looking  at  Sashka,  and  smoothing 
down  the  ridge  of  hair  which  stuck  up  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
"However,  we  shall  see." 

Meanwhile  the  children  were  becoming  noisy,  and  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  Christmas 
tree. 

The  excellent  practice  which  the  pop-gun  made  in  the  hands  of  a 
boy  who  commanded  respect  both  for  his  stature  and  for  his 
reputation  for  naughtiness,  found  imitators,  and  many  a  little 
button  of  a  nose  was  made  red.  The  tiny  maids,  holding  their 
sides,  bent  almost  double  with  laughter,  as  their  little  cavaliers 
with  manly  contempt  of  fear  and  pain,  but  all  the  same  wrinkling 
up  their  faces  in  suspense,  received  the  impact  of  the  cork. 

At  length  the  doors  were  opened,  and  a  voice  said:  "Come  in, 
children;  gently,  not  so  fast!"  Opening  their  little  eyes  wide,  and 
holding  their  breath  in  anticipation,  the  children  filed  into  the 
brightly  illumined  drawing-room  in  orderly  pairs,  and  quietly 
walked  round  the  glittering  tree.  It  cast  a  strong,  shadowless 
light  on  their  eager  faces,  with  rounded  eyes  and  mouths.  For  a 
minute  there  reigned  the  silence  of  profound  enchantment,  which 
all  at  once  broke  out  into  a  chorus  of  delighted  exclamation.  One 
of  the  little  girls,  unable  to  restrain  her  delight,  kept  dancing  up 
and  down  in  the  same  place,  her  little  tress  braided  with  blue 
ribbon  beating  meanwhile  rhythmically  against  her  shoulders. 
Sashka  remained  morose  and  gloomy — something  evil  was  work 
ing  in  his  little  wounded  breast.  The  tree  blinded  him  with  its 
red,  shriekingly  insolent  glitter  of  countless  candles.  It  was 
foreign,  hostile  to  him,  even  as  the  crowd  of  smart,  pretty  children 
which  surrounded  it.  He  would  have  liked  to  give  it  a  shove,  and 
topple  it  over  on  their  shining  heads.  It  seemed  as  though  some 
iron  hand  were  gripping  his  heart,  and  wringing  out  of  it  every 
drop  of  blood.  He  crept  behind  the  piano,  and  sat  down  there  in  a 
corner  unconsciously  crumpling  to  pieces  in  his  pocket  the  last  of 
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the  cigarettes,  and  thinking  that  though  he  had  a  father  and 
mother  and  a  home,  it  came  to  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  none, 
and  nowhere  to  go  to.  He  tried  to  recall  to  his  imagination  his 
little  penknife,  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  swap  not  long  ago,  and 
was  very  fond  of;  but  his  knife  all  at  once  seemed  to  him  a  very 
poor  affair  with  its  ground-down  blade  and  only  half  of  a  yellow 
haft.  Tomorrow  he  would  smash  it  up,  and  then  he  would  have 
nothing  left  at  all! 

But  suddenly  Sashka's  narrow  eyes  gleamed  with  astonish 
ment,  and  his  face  in  a  moment  resumed  its  ordinary  expression 
of  audacity  and  self-confidence.  On  the  side  of  the  tree  turned 
towards  him — which  was  the  back  of  it,  and  less  brightly  illum 
ined  than  the  other  side — he  discovered  something  such  as  had 
never  come  within  the  circle  of  his  existence,  and  without  which 
all  his  surroundings  appeared  as  empty  as  though  peopled  by 
persons  without  life.  It  was  a  little  angel  in  wax  carelessly  hung 
in  the  thickest  of  the  dark  boughs,  and  looking  as  if  it  were  floating 
in  the  air.  His  transparent  dragon-fly  wings  trembled  in  the 
light,  and  he  seemed  altogether  alive  and  ready  to  fly  away.  The 
rosy  fingers  of  his  exquisitely  formed  hands  were  stretched 
upwards,  and  from  his  head  there  floated  just  such  locks  as  Kolya's. 
But  there  was  something  here  that  was  wanting  in  Kolya's  face, 
and  in  all  other  faces  and  things.  The  face  of  the  little  angel  did 
not  shine  with  joy,  nor  was  it  clouded  by  grief;  but  there  lay  on 
it  the  impress  of  another  feeling,  not  to  be  explained  in  words,  nor 
defined  by  thought,  but  to  be  attained  only  by  the  sympathy  of  a 
kindred  feeling.  Sashka  was  not  conscious  of  the  force  of  the 
mysterious  influence  which  attracted  him  towards  the  little 
angel,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  known  him  all  his  life,  and  had 
always  loved  him,  loved  him  more  than  his  penknife,  more  than  his 
father,  more  than  anything  else.  Filled  with  doubt,  alarm,  and  a 
delight  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  Sashka  clasped  his  hands 
to  his  bosom  and  whispered : 

"Dear — dear  little  angel!35 

The  more  intently  he  looked  the  more  fraught  with  significance 
the  expression  of  the  little  angel's  face  became.  He  was  so 
infinitely  far  off,  so  unlike  everything  which  surrounded  him  there. 
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The  other  toys  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  hanging  there,  pretty 
and  decked  out,  upon  the  glittering  tree,  but  he  was  pensive,  and 
fearing  the  intrusive  light  purposely  hid  himself  in  the  dark 
greenery,  so  that  none  might  see  him.  It  would  be  a  mad  cruelty 
to  touch  his  dainty  little  wings. 

"Dear — dear!"  whispered  Sashka. 

His  head  became  feverish.  He  clasped  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  in  full  readiness  to  fight  to  the  death  to  win  the  little 
angel,  he  walked  to  and  fro  with  cautious,  stealthy  steps.  He 
avoided  looking  at  the  little  angel,  lest  he  should  direct  the  atten 
tion  of  others  towards  him,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  still  there,  and 
had  not  flown  away. 

Now  the  hostess  appeared  in  the  doorway,  a  tall,  stately  lady 
with  a  bright  aureole  of  gray  hair  dressed  high  upon  her  head. 
The  children  trooped  round  her  with  expressions  of  delight,  and 
the  little  girl — the  same  that  had  danced  about  in  her  place — 
hung  wearily  on  her  hand,  blinking  heavily  with  sleepy  eyes. 

As  Sashka  approached  her  he  seemed  almost  choking  with 
emotion. 

"Auntie — auntie!"*  said  he,  trying  to  speak  caressingly,  but 
his  voice  sounded  harsher  than  ever.  "Auntie,  dear!" 

She  did  not  hear  him,  so  he  tugged  impatiently  at  her  dress. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Why  are  you  pulling  my 
dress?"  said  the  gray-haired  lady  in  surprise.  "It's  rude." 

"Auntie — auntie,  do  give  me  one  thing  from  the  tree;  give  me 
the  little  angel." 

"Impossible/'  replied  the  lady  in  a  tone  of  indifference.  "We 
are  going  to  keep  the  tree  decorated  till  the  New  Year.  But  you 
are  no  longer  a  child;  you  should  call  me  by  name — Maria  Dmit- 


rievna." 


Sashka,  feeling  as  if  he  were  falling  down  a  precipice,  grasped 
the  last  means  of  saving  himself. 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  been  naughty.  I'll  be  more  industrious  for 
the  future,"  he  blurted  out.  But  this  formula,  which  had  always 
paid  with  his  masters,  made  no  impression  upon  the  lady  of  the 
gray  hair. 

This  Is,  of  course,  only  a  child's  way  of  addressing  an  elder. — Translator. 
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"A  good  thing,  too,  my  friend/'  she  said,  as  unconcernedly  as 
before. 

"Give  me  the  little  angel/*  demanded  Sashka,  gruffly. 

"But  it's  impossible.  Can't  you  understand  that?" 

But  Sashka  did  not  understand,  and  when  the  lady  turned 
to  go  out  of  the  room  he  followed  her,  his  gaze  fixed  without 
conscious  thought  upon  her  black  silk  dress.  In  his  surging  brain 
there  glimmered  a  recollection  of  how  one  of  the  boys  in  his  class 
had  asked  the  master  to  mark  him  3,*  and  when  the  master 
refused  he  had  knelt  down  before  him,  and  putting  his  hands 
together  as  in  prayer,  had  begun  to  cry.  The  master  was  angry, 
but  gave  him  3  all  the  same.  At  the  time  Sashka  had  immortalized 
this  episode  in  a  caricature,  but  now  his  only  means  left  was  to 
follow  the  boy's  example.  Accordingly  he  plucked  at  the  lady's 
dress  again,  and  when  she  turned  round,  dropped  with  a  bang 
onto  his  knees,  and  folded  his  hands  as  described  above.  But  he 
could  not  squeeze  out  a  single  tear! 

"Are  you  out  of  your  mind?"  exclaimed  the  gray-haired  lady, 
casting  a  searching  look  round  the  room;  but  luckily  no  one  was 
present. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

Kneeling  there  with  clasped  hands,  Sashka  looked  at  her  with 
dislike,  and  rudely  repeated: 

"Give  me  the  little  angel." 

His  eyes,  fixed  intently  on  the  lady  to  catch  the  first  word  she 
should  utter,  were  anything  but  good  to  look  at,  and  the  hostess 
answered  hurriedly: 

"Well,  then,  I'll  give  it  to  you.  Ah!  what  a  stupid  you  are! 
I  will  give  you  what  you  want,  but  why  could  you  not  wait,  till 
the  New  Year? 

"Stand  up!  And  never,"  she  added  in  a  didactic  tone, 
"never  kneel  to  any  one:  it  is  humiliating.  Kneel  before  God 
alone." 

"Talk  away!"  thought  Sashka,  trying  to  get  in  front  of  her, 
but  merely  succeeding  in  treading  on  her  dress. 

When  she  had  taken  the  toy  from  the  tree,  Sashka  devoured 

*In  Russian  schools  5  is  the  maximum  mark.— Translator. 
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her  with  his  eyes,  but  stretched  out  his  hands  for  it  with  a  painful 
pucker  of  the  nose.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  tall  lady  would 
break  the  little  angel. 

•  "Beautiful  thing!"  said  the  lady,  who  was  sorry  to  part  with 
such  a  dainty  and  presumably  expensive  toy.  "Who  can  have 
hung  it  there?  Well,  what  do  you  want  with  such  a  thing?  Are 
you  not  too  big  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  ?  Look,  there  are  some 
picture-books.  But  this  I  promised  to  give  to  Kolya;  he  begged  so 
earnestly  for  it."  But  this  was  not  the  truth. 

Sashka's  agony  became  unbearable.  He  clenched  his  teeth 
convulsively,  and  seemed  almost  to  grind  them.  The  lady  of  the 
gray  hair  feared  nothing  so  much  as  a  scene,  so  she  slowly  held  out 
the  little  angel  to  Sashka. 

"There  now,  take  it!"  she  said  in  a  displeased  tone;  "what  a 
persistent  boy  you  are!" 

Sashka's  hands  as  they  seized  the  little  angel  seemed  like 
tentacles,  and  were  tense  as  steel  springs,  but  withal  so  soft  and 
careful  that  the  little  angel  might  have  imagined  himself  to  be 
flying  in  the  air. 

"A-h-h!"  escaped  in  a  long  diminuendo  sigh  from  Sashka's 
breast,  while  in  his  eyes  glistened  two  little  tear-drops,  which  stood 
still  there  as  though  unused  to  the  light.  Slowly  drawing  the 
little  angel  to  his  bosom,  he  kept  his  shining  eyes  on  the  hostess, 
with  a  quiet,  tender  smile  which  died  away  in  a  feeling  of 
unearthly  bliss.  It  seemed,  when  the  dainty  wings  of  the  little  angel 
touched  Sashka's  sunken  breast,  as  if  he  experienced  something 
so  blissful,  so  bright,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  ex 
perienced  in  this  sorrowful,  sinful,  suffering  world. 

"A-h-h!"  sighed  he  once  more  as  the  little  angel's  wings 
touched  him.  And  at  the  shining  of  his  face  the  absurdly  deco 
rated  and  insolently  growing  tree  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  and 
the  gray-haired,  portly  dame  smiled  with  gladness,  and  the 
parchmentlike  face  of  the  bald-headed  gentleman  twitched,  and 
the  children  fell  into  a  vivid  silence  as  though  touched  by  a 
breath  of  human  happiness. 

For  one  short  moment  all  observed  a  mysterious  likeness 
between  the  awkward  boy  who  had  outgrown  his  clothes  and  the 
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lineaments  of  the  little  angel,  which  had  been  spiritualized  by  the 
hand  of  an  unknown  artist. 

But  the  next  moment  the  picture  was  entirely  changed. 
Crouching  like  a  panther  preparing  to  spring,  Sashka  surveyed 
the  surrounding  company,  on  the  lookout  for  some  one  who  should 
dare  wrest  his  little  angel  from  him. 

"I'm  going  home,"  he  said  in  a  dull  voice,  having  in  view  a  way 
of  escape  through  the  crowd,  "  home  to  father." 

Ill 

His  mother  was  asleep;  worn  out  with  a  whole  day's  work  and 
vodka-drinking.  In  the  little  room  behind  the  partition  there 
stood  a  small  cooking  lamp  burning  on  the  table.  Its  feeble  yellow 
light,  with  difficulty  penetrating  the  sooty  glass,  threw  a  strange 
shadow  over  the  faces  of  Sashka  and  his  father. 

"Is  it  not  pretty?"  asked  Sashka  in  a  whisper,  holding  the  little 
angel  at  a  distance  from  his  father,  so  as  not  to  allow  him  to 
touch  it. 

"Yes,  there's  something  most  remarkable  about  him,"  whis 
pered  the  father,  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  toy.  And  his  face 
expressed  the  same  concentrated  attention  and  delight  as  did 
Sashka's. 

"Look,  he  is  going  to  fly." 

"I  see  it  too,"  replied  Sashka  in  an  ecstasy.  "Think  I'm  blind  ? 
But  look  at  his  little  wings!  Ah!  don't  touch!" 

The  father  withdrew  his  hand,  and  with  troubled  eyes  studied 
the  details  of  the  little  angel,  while  Sashka  whispered  with  the  air 
of  a  pedagogue: 

" Father,  what  a  bad  habit  you  have  of  touching  everything! 
You  might  break  it." 

There  fell  upon  the  wall  the  shadows  of  two  grotesque,  motion 
less  heads  bending  towards  one  another,  one  big  and  shaggy,  the 
other  small  and  round. 

Within  the  big  head  strange  torturing  thoughts,  though 
at  the  same  time  full  of  delight,  were  seething.  His  eyes 
unblinkingly  regarded  the  little  angel,  and  under  his  steadfast  gaze 
it  seemed  to  grow  larger  and  brighter,  and  its  wings  to  tremble 
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with  a  noiseless  trepidation,  and  all  the  surroundings — the  timber- 
built,  soot-stained  wall,  the  dirty  table,  Sashka — everything 
became  fused  into  one  level  gray  mass  without  light  or  shade.  It 
seemed  to  the  broken  man  that  he  heard  a  pitying  voice  from  the 
world  of  wonders,  wherein  once  he  had  dwelt,  and  whence  he  had 
been  cast  out  forever.  There  they  knew  nothing  of  dirt,  of  weary 
quarreling,  of  the  blindly  cruel  strife  of  egotism,  there  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  tortures  of  a  man  arrested  in  the  streets  with 
callous  laughter,  and  beaten  by  the  rough  hand  of  the  night- 
watchman.  There  everything  is  pure,  joyful,  bright.  And  all  this 
purity  found  an  asylum  in  the  soul  of  her  whom  he  loved  more  than 
life,  and  had  lost — when  he  had  kept  his  hold  upon  his  own  useless 
life.  With  the  smell  of  wax,  which  emanated  from  the  toy,  was 
mingled  a  subtle  aroma,  and  it  seemed  to  the  broken  man  that  her 
dear  fingers  touched  the  angel,  those  fingers  which  he  would  fain 
have  caressed  in  one  long  kiss,  till  death  should  close  his  lips 
forever.  This  was  why  the  little  toy  was  so  beautiful,  this  was 
why  there  was  in  it  something  specially  attractive,  which  defied 
description.  The  little  angel  had  descended  from  that  heaven 
which  her  soul  was  to  him,  and  had  brought  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
damp  room,  steeped  in  sulphurous  fumes,  and  to  the  dark  soul  of 
the  man  from  whom  had  been  taken  all:  love,  and  happiness,  and 
life. 

On  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  man,  who  had  lived  his  life, 
sparkled  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  who  was  beginning  his  life,  and 
embraced  the  little  angel  in  their  caress.  For  them  present  and 
future  had  disappeared:  the  ever-sorrowful,  piteous  father,  the 
rough,  unendurable  mother,  the  black  darkness  of  insults,  of 
cruelty,  of  humiliations,  and  of  spiteful  grief.  The  thoughts  of 
Sashka  were  formless,  nebulous,  but  all  the  more  deeply  for  that 
did  they  move  his  agitated  soul.  Everything  that  is  good  and 
bright  in  the  world,  all  profound  grief,  and  the  hope  of  a  soul  that 
sighs  for  God — the  little  angel  absorbed  them  all  into  himself,  and 
that  was  why  he  glowed  with  such  a  soft  divine  radiance,  that  was 
why  his  little  dragon-fly  wings  trembled  with  anoiseless  trepidation. 

The  father  and  son  did  not  look  at  one  another:  their  sick 
hearts  grieved,  wept,  and  rejoiced  apart.  But  there  was  a 
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thing  in  their  thoughts  which  fused  their  hearts  in  one,  and  anni 
hilated  that  bottomless  abyss  which  separates  man  from  man  and 
makes  him  so  lonely,  unhappy,  and  weak.  The  father  with  an 
unconscious  motion  put  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  his  son,  and 
the  son's  head  rested  equally  without  conscious  volition  upon  his 
father's  consumptive  chest. 

"She  it  was  who  gave  it  to  thee,  was  it  not?*'  whispered  the 
father,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  little  angel. 

At  another  time  Sashka  would  have  replied  with  a  rude  nega 
tion,  but  now  the  only  reply  possible  resounded  of  itself  within 
his  soul,  and  he  calmly  pronounced  the  pious  fraud:  "Who  else? 
of  course  she  did." 

The  father  made  no  reply,  and  Sashka  relapsed  into  silence. 

Something  grated  in  the  adjoining  room,  then  clicked,  and 
then  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  noisily  and  hurriedly  the 
clock  struck  "One,  two,  three." 

"Sashka,  do  you  ever  dream?"  asked  the  father  in  a  meditative 
tone. 

"No!  Oh,  yes,5'  he  admitted,  "once  I  had  one,  in  which  I  fell 
down  from  the  roof.  We  were  climbing  after  the  pigeons,  and  I 
fell  down." 

"But  I  dream  always.  Strange  things  are  dreams.  One  sees 
the  whole  past,  one  loves  and  suffers  as  though  it  were  reality." 

Again  he  was  silent,  and  Sashka  felt  his  arm  tremble  as  it  lay 
upon  his  neck.  The  trembling  and  pressure  of  his  father's  arm 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  sensitive  silence  of  the  night 
was  all  at  once  broken  by  the  pitiful  sobbing  sound  of  suppressed 
weeping.  Sashka  sternly  puckered  his  brow,  and  cautiously — so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  heavy  trembling  arm — wiped  away  a  tear 
from  his  eyes.  So  strange  was  it  to  see  a  big  old  man  crying. 

"Ah!  Sashka,  Sashka,"  sobbed  the  father,  "what  is  the  mean 
ing  of  everything?" 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  sternly  whispered  Sashka.  "You're 
crying  just  like  a  little  boy." 

"Well,  I  won't,  then,"  said  the  father  with  a  piteous  smile  of 
excuse.  "What's  the  good?" 

Feoktista  Petrovna  turned  on  her  bed.  She  sighed,  cleared  her 
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throat,  and  mumbled  incoherent  sounds  in  a  loud  and  strangely 
persistent  manner. 

It  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  But  before  doing  so  the  little  angel 
must  be  disposed  of  for  the  night.  He  could  not  be  left  on  the 
floor,  so  he  was  hung  up  by  his  string,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
flue  of  the  stove.  There  it  stood  out  accurately  delineated  against 
the  white  Dutch  tiles.  And  so  they  could  both  see  him,  Sashka 
and  his  father. 

Hurriedly  throwing  into  a  corner  the  various  rags  on  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping,  Sashka  lay  down  on  his  back,  in 
order  as  quickly  as  possible  to  look  again  at  the  little  angek 

"Why  don't  you  undress?"  asked  his  father  as  he  shivered  and 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  tattered  blanket,  and  arranged  his 
clothes,  which  he  had  thrown  over  his  feet. 

"What's  the  good?  I  shall  soon  be  up  again." 

Sashka  wished  to  add  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  to  sleep  at  all, 
but  he  had  no  time  to  do  so,  since  he  fell  to  sleep  as  suddenly  as 
though  he  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  swift  river. 

His  father  presently  fell  asleep  also.  And  gentle  sleep  and 
restfulness  lay  upon  the  weary  face  of  the  man  who  had  lived  his 
life,  and  upon  the  brave  face  of  the  little  man  who  was  just 
beginning  his  life. 

But  the  little  angel  hanging  by  the  hot  stove  began  to  melt. 
The  lamp,  which  had  been  left  burning  at  the  entreaty  of  Sashka, 
filled  the  room  with  the  smell  of  kerosene,  and  through  its  smoked 
glass  threw  a  melancholy  light  upon  a  scene  of  gradual  dissolution. 
The  little  angel  seemed  to  stir.  Over  his  rosy  fingers  there  rolled 
thick  drops  which  fell  upon  the  bench.  To  the  smell  of  kerosene 
was  added  the  stifling  scent  of  melting  wax.  The  little  angel  gave 
a  tremble  as  though  on  the  point  of  flight,  and — fell  with  a  soft 
thud  upon  the  hot  flags. 

An  inquisitive  cockroach  singed  its  wings  as  it  ran  round  the 
formless  lump  of  melted  wax,  climbed  up  the  dragon-fly  wings,  and 
twitching  its  feelers  went  on  its  way. 

Through  the  curtained  window  the  gray-blue  light  of  coming 
day  crept  in,  and  the  frozen  water-carrier  was  already  making  a 
noise  in  the  courtyard  withjiis  iron  scoop. 


COMRADES 
BY  MAXIM  GORKY  (1868-        ) 

I 

THE  burning  sun  of  July  shone  blindingly  down  on  Smolkena, 
flooding  its  old  huts  with  liberal  streams  of  bright  sunshine. 
There  was  a  particularly  large  quantity  of  sunlight  on  the  roof  of 
the  starosta's*  hut,  not  so  long  ago  reroofed  with  smoothly 
planed,  yellow,  fragrant  boards.  It  was  Sunday,  and  almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  had  come  out  into  the  street 
thickly  grown  over  with  grass  and  spotted  here  and  there  with 
lumps  of  dry  mud.  In  front  of  the  starosta's  house,  a  large  group 
of  men  and  women  were  assembled;  som$  were  sitting  on  the 
mound  of, earth  round  the  hut,  others  were  sitting  on  the  bare 
ground,  others  were  standing.  The  little  children  were  chasing 
each  other  in  and  out  of  the  groups,  to  an  accompaniment  of  angry- 
rebukes  and  slaps  from  the  grown-ups. 

The  center  of  this  crowd  was  a  tall  man,  with  large  drooping 
mustaches.  To  judge  from  his  cinnamon-brown  face,  covered 
with  thick,  gray  bristles,  and  a  whole  network  of  deep  wrinkles — 
judging  from  the  gray  tufts  of  hair  forcing  their  way  from  under 
his  dirty  straw  hat,  this  man  might  have  been  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  looking  on  the  ground,  and  the  nostrils  of  his  large  and 
gristly  nose  were  trembling,  and,  when  he  raised  his  head  to  cast 
a  glance  at  the  window  of  the  starosta's  house,  his  large,  melan 
choly,  almost  sinister  eyes  become  visible;  they  were  deep  sunk 
in  their  orbits,  and  his  thick  brows  cast  a  shadow  over  their  dark 
pupils.  He  was  dressed  in  the  brown  shabby  under-coat  of  a  lay- 

Comrades  (TovanscM)  was  first  published  in  Gorky's  Stories  (Rasskazy)  in  1900.  The  present 
translation  from  the  Russian  is  from  the  volume,  Chelkash,  and  Other  Stories  (1015),  and  is 
used  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

*  Chief  of  a  village  community. — Translator. 
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brother,  scarcely  covering  his  knees,  and  was  girt  about  with  a 
cord.  There  was  a  satchel  across  his  shoulder,  in  his  right  hand  he 
held  a  long  stick  with  an  iron  ferrule,  his  left  was  thrust  into  his 
bosom.  Those  around  him  regarded  him  suspiciously,  jeeringly, 
with  contempt,  and  finally  with  an  obvious  joy  that  they  had  suc 
ceeded  in  catching  the  wolf  before  he  had  done  mischief  to  the 
fold.  He  had  come  walking  through  the  village  and,  going  to 
the  window  of  the  starosta,  had  asked  for  something  to  drink.  The 
starosta  had  given  him  some  kvass,*  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.'  But  contrary  to  the  habit  of  pilgrims,  the  wayfarer  had 
answered  very  unwillingly.  Then  the  starosta  had  asked  him  for 
his  documents,  and  there  were  no  documents  forthcoming.  And 
they  had  detained  the  wayfarer  and  had  determined  to  send  him 
to  the  local  magistrate.  The  starosta  had  selected  as  his  escort 
the  village  sotsky,  f  and  was  now  giving  him  directions  in  the  hut, 
leaving  the  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  the  mob. 

As  if  fixed  to  the  trunk  of  a  willow  tree,  there  the  prisoner  stood, 
leaning  his  bowed  back  against  it.  But  on  the  staircase  of  the  hut 
appeared  a  purblind  old  man  with  a  foxy  face  and  a  gray,  wedge- 
shaped  beard.  Gradually  his  booted  feet  descended  the  staircase, 
step  by  step,  and, his  round  stomach  waggled  solidly  beneath  his 
long  shirt.  From  behind  his  shoulder  protruded  the  bearded,  four- 
cornered  face  of  the  sotsky. 

"You  understand  then,  my  dear  Efimushka?"  inquired  the 
starosta  of  the  sotsky. 

"Certainly,  why  not?  I  understand  thoroughly.  That  is  to  say, 
I,  the  Sotsky  of  Smolkena,  am  bound  to  conduct  this  man  to 
the  district  magistrate — and  that's  all."  The  sotsky  pronounced 
his  speech  staccato,  and  with  comical  dignity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

"And  the  papers?" 

"The  papers?  They  are  stored  away  safely  in  my  breast 
pocket." 

"Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  starosta  approvingly,  at  the 
same  time  scratching  his  sides  energetically. 

*A  sour,  popular  Russian  drink. — Translator, 
f  The  starosta's  deputy. — Translator. 
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"God  be  with  you,  then/*  he  added. 

"Well,  my  Father,  shall -we  stroll  on  then?"  said  the  sotsky  to 
the  prisoner. 

"You  might  give  us  a  conveyance/'  replied  the  prisoner. 

The  starosta  smiled. 

"A  con-vey-ance,  eh?  Go  along!  Our  brother  the  wayfarer 
here  is  used  to  lounging  about  the  fields  and  villages,  and  weVe 
no  horses  to  spare.  You  must  go  on  your  own  legs,  that's  all." 

"It  doesn't  matter,  let  us  go,  my  Father!"  said  the  sotsky 
cheerfully.  '  'Surely  you  don't  think  it  is  too  far  for  us  ?  Twenty 
versts  at  most,  thank  God!  Come,  let  us  go,  'twill  be  nothing. 
We  shall  do  it  capitally,  you  and  L  And  when  we  get  there  you 
shall  have  a  rest." 

"In  a  cold  cellar,"  explained  the  starosta. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  the  sotsky  hastened  to  say;  "a  man 
when  he  is  tired  is  not  sorry  to  rest  even  in  a  dungeon.  And  then, 
too,  a  cold  cellar — it  is  cooling  after  a  hot  day — you'll  be  quite 
comfortable  in  it." 

The  prisoner  looked  sourly  at  his  escort;  the  latter  smiled 
merrily  and  frankly. 

"Well,  come  along,  honored  Father!  Goodrby,  Vasil  Gavri-* 
luich!  Let's  be  off!" 

"God  be  with  you,  Efimushka.   Be  on  your  guard!" 

"Be  wide-awake!"  suggested  some  young  rustic  out  of  the 
crowd  to  the  sotsky. 

"Do  you  think  I'm  a  child,  or  what?"  replied  the  sotsky. 

And  off  they  went,  sticking  close  to  the  huts  in  order  to  keep 
in  the  strip  of  the  shadow.  The  man  in  the  *cassock  went  on  in 
front,  with  the  slouching  but  rapid  gait  of  an  animal  accustomed 
to  roaming.  The  sotsky,  with  his  good  stout  stick  in  his  hand, 
walked  behind  him. 

Efimushka  was  a  little,  undersized  mujik,  but  strongly  built, 
with  a  broad,  good-natured  face  framed  in  a  rough,  red  straggling 
beard,  beginning  a  little  below  his  bright  gray  eyes.  He  always 
seemed  to  be  smiling  at  something,  showing,  as  he  did  so,  his 
healthy  yellow  teeth,  and  wrinkling  his  nose  as  if  he  wanted  to 
sneeze.  He  was  clothed  in  a  long  cloak,  trussed  up  in  the  waist  so 
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as  not  to  hamper  his  feet,  and  on  his  head  was  stuck  a  dark-green, 
brimless  cap,  drawn  down  over  his  brows  in  front,  and  very  much 
like  the  forage  cap  of  his  prisoner. 

His  fellow-traveler  walked  along  without  paying  him  the 
slightest  attention,  just  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  his  presence 
behind  him.  They  went  along  by  the  narrow  country  path,  zig 
zagged  through  a  billowy  sea  of  rye,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
travelers  glided  along  the  golden  ears  of  corn. 

The  mane  of  a  wood  stood  out  blue  against  the  horizon;  to  the 
left  of  the  travelers  fields  and  fields  extended  to  an  endless  dis 
tance,  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  villages  like  dark  patches,  and 
.  behind  these  again  lay  fields  and  fields,  dwindling  away  into  a 
bluish  mist. 

To  the  right,  from  the  midst  of  a  group  of  willows,  the  spire  of  a 
church,  covered  with  lead,  but  not  yet  gilded  over,  pierced  the 
blue  sky;  it  glistened  so  in  the  sun  that  it  was  painful  to  look  upon. 
The  larks  were  singing  in  the  sky,  the  cornflowers  were  smiling  in 
the  rye,  and  it  was  hot — almost  stifling.  The  dust  flew  up  from 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  travelers. 

Efimushka  began  to  feel  bored.  Naturally  a  great  talker, 
he  could  not  keep  silent  for  long,  and,  clearing  his  throat,  he 
suddenly  burst  forth  with  two  bars  of  a  song  in  a  falsetto 
voice. 

"My  voice  can't  quite  manage  the  tune,  burst  it!"  he  said, 
"and  I  could  sing  once  upon  a  time.  The  Vishensky  teacher  used 
to  say,  'Come  along,  Efimushka/  and  then  we  would  sing 
together.  A  capital  fellow  he  was  too!" 

"Who  was  he?"  growled  the  man  in  the  cassock. 

"The  Vishensky  teacher  ..." 

"Did  he  belong  to  the  Vishensky  family?" 

"Vishensky  is  the  name  of  a  village,  my  brother.  And  the 
teacher's  name  was  Pavel  Mikhailivich.  A  first-rate  sort  the  man 
was.  He  died  three  years  ago." 

"Young?" 

"Not  thirty." 

"What  did  he  die  of?" 

"Grief,  I  should  say." 
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Efimushka's  companion  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  him  and  smiled. 

"It  was  like  this,  dear  man.  He  taught  and  taught  for  seven 
years  at  a  stretch,  and  then  he  began  to  cough.  He  coughed  and 
coughed  and  he  grew  anxious.  Now  anxiety  you  know  is  often  the 
beginning  of  vodka-drinking.  Now  Father  Aleksei  did  not  love 
him,  and  when  he  began  to  drink,  Father  Aleksei  sent  reports  to 
town,  and  said  this  and  that,  the  teacher  had  taken  to  drink,  it 
was  becoming  a  scandal.  And  in  reply  other  papers  came  from  the 
town,  and  they  sent  another  teacher-fellow  too.  He  was  lanky  and 
bony,  with  a  very  big  nose*  Well,  Pavel  Mikhailivich  saw  that 
things  were  going  wrong.  He  grew  worried  and  ill.  They  sent  him 
straight  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  hospital,  and  in  five  days  he 
rendered  up  his  soul  to  God.  That's  all." 

For  a  time  they  went  on  in  silence.  The  forest  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  travelers  at  every  step,  growing  up  before  their  very 
eyes  and  turning  from  blue  to  green. 

"We  are  going  to  the  forest,  eh?"  inquired  the  traveler  of 
Efimushka. 

"We  shall  hit  the  fringe  of  it;  it  is  about  a  verst  and  a  half 
distant  now.  But,  eh?  what?  You're  a  nice  one,  too,  my  worthy 
Father.  I  have  my  eye  upon  you!" 

And  Efimushka  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"What  ails  you?"  inquired  the  prisoner. 

"Nothing,  nothing!  Ah,  ha!  We  are  going  to  the  forest,  eh ?" 
says  he.  "You  are  a  simpleton,  my  dear  man.  Another  in  your 
place  would  not  have  asked  that  question,  that  is,  if  he  had  had 
more  sense.  Another  would  have  made  straight  for  the  forest, 
and  then  ..." 

"Well!" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  I  can  see  through  you,  my  Brother. 
Your  idea  is  a  thin  reed  in  my  eyes.  No,  you  had  better  cast 
away  that  idea,  I  tell  you,  so  far  as  that  forest  is  concerned.  We 
must  come  to  an  understanding,  I  see,  you  and  I.  Why,  I  would 
tackle  three  such  as  you,  and  polish  you  off  singly,  with  my  left 
hand.  Do* you  take  me?" 

"Take  you?  I  take  you  for  a  fool!"  said  the  prisoner  curtly  and 
expressively. 
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"Ah,  ha!  I've  guessed  what  you  were  up  to,  eh?"  said  Efi- 
mushka  triumphantly. 

"You  scarecrow!  What  do  you  think  you've  guessed?"  asked 
the  prisoner  with  a  wry  smile. 

"Why,  about  the  wood  ...  I  understand  ...  I  mean 
that  when  we  come  to  the  wood  you  meant  to  knock  me  down — 
knock  me  down,  I  say,  and  bolt  across  the  fields  or  through  the 
wood.  Isn't  that  so?" 

"You're  a  fool!"  and  the  enigmatic  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Come  now,  where  could  I  go?" 

"Where?   Why,  where  you  liked;  that  was  your  affair." 

"But  where?"  Efimushka's  comrade  was  either  angry,  or 
really  wished  to  hear  from  his  escort  where  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  go. 

"I  tell  you,  wherever  you  chose,"  Efimushka  explained  quietly. 

"I  have  nowhere  to  run  to,  my  brother,  nowhere!"  said  his 
companion  calmly. 

"Well,  well!"  exclaimed  his  escort  incredulously,  and  even 
waved  his  hand.  "There's  always  somewhere  to  run  to.  The 
earth  is  large.  There  is  always  room  for  a  man  on  it." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  really  want  me  to  run  away, 
then  ? "  inquired  the  prisoner  curiously,  with  a  smile. 

"Go  along!  You  are  really  too  good !  Is  that  right  now?  You 
run  away,  and  instead  of  you  some  one  else  is  put  into  gaol!  I  also 
should  be  locked  up.  No,  thank  you.  I've  a  word  to  say  to  that." 

"You  are  a  blessed  fool,  you  are  ...  but  you  seem  a  good 
sort  of  mujik  too,"  said  Efimushka's  comrade  with  a  sigh.  Efi 
mushka  did  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  him. 

"Exactly,  they  do  call  me  blessed  sometimes,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  I  am  a  good  mujik.  I  am  simple-minded,  that's  the  chief 
cause  of  it.  Other  folks  get  on  by  artfulness  and  cunning,  but  what 
is  that  to  me?  I  am  a  man  all  by  myself  in  the  world.  Deal  falsely 
— and  you  will  die;  deal  justly — and  you  will  die  all  the  same.  So 
I  always  keep  straight,  it  is  greater." 

"You're  a  good  fellow!"  observed  his  companion  indifferently. 

"How!  Why  should  I  make  my  soul  crooked  when  I  stand  here 
all  alone?  I'm  a  free  man,  little  brother.  I  live  as  I  wish  to  live* 
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I  go  through  life  and  am  a  law  to  myself.  .  .  .  Well,  well!  But 
say!  what  do  they  call  you?" 

"What?  Well— say  Ivan  Ivanov." 

"So!  Are  you  of  a  priestly  stock  or  what?" 

"No/5 

"Really?   I  thought  you  were  of  a  priestly  family." 

"Because  I  am  dressed  like  this,  eh?" 

"It's  like  this.  You've  all  the  appearance  of  a  runaway  monk 
or  of  an  unfrocked  priest.  But  then,  your  face  does  not  correspond. 
By  your  face  I  should  take  you  for  a  soldier.  God  only  knows  what 
manner  of  man  you  are,"  and  Efimushka  cast  an  inquisitive  look 
upon  the  pilgrim.  The  latter  sighed,  readjusted  his  hat,  wiped  his 
sweating  forehead,  and  asked  the  sotsky: 

"Do  you  smoke?" 

"Alas!  crying  your  clemency!   I  do,  indeed,  smoke." 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  greasy  tobacco-pouch,  and,  bowing 
his  head,  but  without  stopping,  began  stuffing  the  tobacco  into 
the  clay  pipe. 

"There  you  are,  then,  smoke  away!"  The  prisoner  stopped, 
and  bending  down  to  the  match  lighted  by  his  escort,  drew  in  his 
cheeks.  A  little  blue  cloud  rose  into  the  air. 

"Well,  what  may  your  people  have  been?  City  people,  eh?" 

"Gentry!"  said  the  prisoner  curtly,  spitting  aside  at  an  ear  of 
corn  already  enveloped  by  the  golden  sunshine. 

"Eh,  eh!  Very  pretty!  Then  how  do  you  come  to  be  strolling 
about  like  this  without  a  passport?" 

"It  is  my  way!" 

"Ah,  ha!  A  likely  tale!  Your  gentry  do  not  usually  live  this 
wolfs  life,  eh?  You're  a  poor  wretch,  you  are!" 

"Very  well — chatter  away!"  said  the  poor  wretch  dryly. 

Yet  Efimushka  continued  to  gaze  at  the  passportless  man  with 
ever-increasing  curiosity  and  sympathy  and,  shaking  his  head 
meditatively,  continued : 

"Ah,  yes!  How  fate  plays  with  a  man  if  you  come  to  think  of 
it?  Well,  it  may  be  true  for  all  that;  I  know  that  you  are  a  gentle 
man,  for  you  have  such  a  majestic  bearing.  Have  you  lived  long 
in  this  guise?" 
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The  man  with  the  majestic  bearing  looked  grimly  at  Efimushka, 
and  waving  him  away  as  if  he  had  been  an  importunate  tuft  of 
hair,  "Shut  up!"  said  he,  "you  keep  on  like  an  old  woman  I" 

"Oh,  don't  be  angry!"  cried  Efimushka  soothingly.  "I  speak 
from  a  pure  heart;  my  heart  is  very  good." 

"Then  you're  lucky.  But  your  tongue  gallops  along  without 
stopping,  and  that  is  unlucky  for  me." 

"All  right!  I  will  shut  up,  maybe — indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to 
shut  up  if  only  a  man  did  not  want  to  hear  your  conversation. 
And  then,  too,  you  get  angry  without  due  cause.  Is  it  my  fault 
that  you  have  taken  up  the  life  of  a  vagabond?" 

The  prisoner  stood  still  and  clenched  his  teeth  so  hard  that  the 
sharp  corners  of  his  cheek-bones  projected,  and  his  gray  bristles 
stood  up  like  a  hedgehog's.  He  measured  Efimushka  from  head 
to  foot  with  screwed-up  eyes,  which  blazed  with  wrath. 

But  before  Efimushka  had  had  time  to  observe  this  play  of 
feature,  he  had  once  more  begun  to  measure  the  ground  with 
broad  strides. 

A  shade  of  distraught  pensiveness  lay  across  the  face  of  the 
garrulous  sotsky.  He  looked  upwards,  whence  flowed  the  trills  of 
the  larks  and  whistled  in  concert  between  his  teeth,  beating  time 
to  his  footsteps  with  his  stick  as  he  marched  along. 

They  drew  nearer  to  the  confines  of  the  wood.  There  it 
stood,  a  dark,  immovable  wall — not  a  sound  came  from  it  to 
greet  the  travelers.  The  sun  was  already  sinking,  and  its  oblique 
rays  colored  the  tops  of  the  trees  purple  and  gold.  A  breath  of 
fragrant  freshness  came  from  the  trees,  the  gloom  and  the  con 
centrated  silence  which  filled  the  forest  gave  birth  to  strange 
sensations. 

When  a  forest  stands  before  our  eyes,  dark  and  motionless, 
when  it  is  all  plunged  in  mysterious  silence,  and  every  single  tree 
seems  to  be  listening  intently  to  something — then  it  seems  to  us 
as  if  the  whole  forest  were  filled  with  some  living  thing  which  is 
only  hiding  away  for  a  time;  and  you  wait  expectantly  for  some 
thing  immense  and  incomprehensible  to  the  human  understanding 
to  emerge  the  next  moment,  and  speak  in  a  mighty  voice  concern 
ing  the  great  mysteries  of  nature  and  creation. 
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II 

On  arriving  at  the  skirts  of  the  wood  Efimushka  and  his  com 
rade  resolved  to  rest,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass  round  the  trunk 
of  a  huge  oak.  The  prisoner  slowly  unloosed  his  knapsack  from 
his  shoulder,  and  said  to  the  sotsky  indifferently,  "Would"  you 
like  some  bread?" 

"Give  me  some,  and  FI1  show  you,"  said  Efimushka,  smiling. 

And  they  began  to  munch  their  bread  in  silence.  Efimushka 
ate  slowly,  sighing  to  himself  from  time  to  time,  and  gazing  about 
the  fields  to  the  left  of  him;  but  his  comrade,  altogether  absorbed 
in  the  process  of  assimilation,  ate  quickly,  and  chewed  noisily, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  his  morsel  of  bread.  The  fields  were 
growing  dark,  the  ears  of  corn  had  already  lost  their  golden  color 
ing,  and  were  turning  a  rosy-yellow;  ragged  clouds  were  creeping 
up  the  sky  from  the  south-west,  and  their  shadows  fell  upon  the 
plain — fell  and  crept  along  the  corn  towards  the  wood,  where  sat 
the  two  dusty  human  figures.  And  from  the  trees  also  shadows 
descended  upon  the  earth,  and  the  breath  of  these  shadows 
wafted  sorrow  into  the  soul. 

"Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord!"  exclaimed  Efimushka,  gathering 
up  the  crumbs  of  his  piece  of  bread  from  the  ground,  and  licking 
them  off  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "The  Lord  hath  fed  us;  no  eye 
beheld  us.  And  if  any  eye  hath  seen,  unoffended  it  hath  been. 
Well,  friend,  shall  we  sit  here  a  little  while?  How  about  that  cold 
dungeon  of  ours?" 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  this  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  has  many  memories  for  me. 
Over  there  used  to  be  the  mansion  of  Squire  Tuchkov  .  .  ." 

"Where?"  asked  the  prisoner  quickly,  turning  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  a  wave  of  Efimushka's  hand. 

"Over  there,  behind  that  rising  land.  Everything  around  here 
belongs  to  them.  They  were  the  richest  people  hereabouts,  but 
after  the  emancipation  they  dwindled.  ...  I  also  belonged  to 
them  once.  All  of  us  hereabouts  belonged  to  them.  It  was  a  great 
family.  The  squire  himself,  Alexander  Nikietich  Tuchkov  was  a 
colonel.  There  were  children,  too,  four  sons;  I  wonder  what  has 
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become  of  them  now?  Really  folks  are  carried  away  like  autumn 
leaves  by  the  wind.  Only  one  of  them,  Ivan  Alexandrovich,  is  safe 
and  sound — I  am  taking  you  to  him  now — he  is  our  district 
magistrate.  He  is  old  already." 

The  prisoner  laughed.  It  was  a  hollow,  internal  sort  of  laugh — 
his  bosom  and  his  stomach  were  convulsed,  but  his  face  remained 
immovable,  and  through  his  gnashing  teeth  came  hollow  sounds 
like  sharp  barks. 

Efimushka  shuddered  painfully,  and,  moving  his  stick  closer  to 
his  hand,  asked:  "What  ails  you?  Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"Nothing — or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  all  over  now,"  said  the  prisoner, 
spasmodically,  but  amicably,  "but  go  on  with  your  story." 

"Well,  that's  how  it  is,  you  see.  The  Tuchkov  squires  used  to 
be  something  here,  and  now  there  are  none  left.  Some  of  them 
died,  and  some  of  them  came  to  grief,  and  now  never  a  word  do 
you  hear  of  them — never  a  word.  There  was  one  in  particular 
who  used  to  be  here.  The  youngest  of  the  lot  ...  they  called 
him  Victor  .  .  .  Vic.  ...  He  and  I  were  comrades.  In  the 
days  when  the  emancipation  was  promulgated,  he  and  I  were  lads 
fourteen  years  old.  Ah,  what  a  fine  young  chap  he  was — the  Lord 
be  good  to* his  dear  little  soul!  A  pure  stream,  if  ever  there  was 
one!  flashing  along  and  gurgling  merrily  all  day  long.  I  wonder 
where  he  is  now?  Alive  or  already  no  more?" 

"Was  he  such  a  frightfully  good  fellow  as  all  that?"  inquired 
Efimushka's  fellow  traveler  quietly. 

"That  he  was!"  exclaimed  Efimushka,  "handsome,  with  a  head 
of  his  own,  and  such  a  good  heart!  Ah,  thou  pilgrim  man,  good 
heart  alive,  he  was  a  ripe  berry  if  you  like!  If  only  you  could  have 
seen  the  pair  of  us  in  those  days!  Ay,  ay,  ay!  What  games  we 
did  play!  What  a  merry  life  was  ours  [raspberries  la  la*!  'EfimkaT 
he  would  cry,  'let  us  go  a-huntingF  He  had  a  gun  of  his  own — his 
father  gave  it  to  him  on  his  name-day — and  he  let  me  carry  it  for 
him;  and  off  we  went  to  the  woods  for  a  whole  day — nay,  for  two, 
for  three  days!  When  we  came  home,  he  had  an  imposition,  and 
I  had  a  whacking.  Yet,  look  you!  the  next  day  he  would  say, 
'  Efimka!  shall  we  go  after  mushrooms  ?'  Thousands  of  birds  we 

*Equivalent  to  "beer  and  skittles." — Translator. 
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killed  together.    And  as  for  mushrooms,  we  gathered  poods*  of 
them!   And  the  butterflies  and  cockchafers  he  caught,  and  stuck 
them  on  pins  in  little  boxes!  And  he  taught  me  my  lessons,  too. 
'Efimka/  said  he,  Til  teach  you/  And  he  went  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs.  '  Come,  begin/  says  he; '  say  A/  and  I  roared  '  A-a-a!'  How 
we  laughed.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  joke.  What  does  a  boor 
want  with  reading  and  writing?    But  he  persuaded  me.    'Come, 
you  little  fool/  says  he,  'the  emancipation  was  given  to  you  that 
you  might  learn.    You  must  learn  your  letters  in  order  to  know 
how  to  live  and  where  to  seek  for  justice/    Of  course,  children 
heard  their  parents  speak  like  that  in  those  days,  and  began  to  talk 
the  same  way  themselves.    It  was  all  nonsense,  of  course.    True 
learning  is  in  the  heart,  and  it  is  the  heart  that  teaches  the  right 
way.   So  he  taught  me,  you  see!  How  he  made  me  stick  to  it!  He 
gave  me  no  rest,  I  can  tell  you.  What  torments!   'Vic/  I  said,  'I 
can't  learn  my  letters.    It's  not  in  me.    I  really  can't  do  it/   Oh, 
how  he  pitched  into  me.   Sometimes  he  thrashed  it  into  me  with 
a  whip — but  teach  me  he  would!     'Oh,  be  merciful/  I'd  cry. 
f  Learn,  then/  he  would  say.    Once  I  ran  away  from  him — regu 
larly  bolted — and  there  was  a  to-do.   He  searched  for  me  all  day 
with  a  gun;  he  would  have  shot  me.    He  said  to  me  afterwards, 
'If  I  had  met  you  that  day/  said  he,  'I  should  have  shot  you'; 
that's  what  he  said!   Ah,  he  was  so  fierce!    Fiery,  unbending,  a 
genuine  master.   He  loved  me,  and  he  had  a  soul  of  flame.   Once 
my  papa  scored  my  back  with  the  birch-rod,  and  when  Vic  saw  it 
he  rushed  off  to  our  hut,  and  there  was  a  scene,  my  brother!  He 
was  all  pale  and  trembling,  clenched  his  fists,  and  went  after  my 
father  into  his  bedroom.   'How  dare  you  do  it?'  he  asked.   Papa 
said,  'But  I'm  his  father/  'Father,  eh?  Very  well,  Father!  I  can 
not  cope  with  you  single-handed,  but  your  back  shall  be  the  same 
as  Efimka's/  He  burst  into  tears  after  these  words,  and  ran  away. 
And  what  do  you  say  to  this,  my  Father  ?  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.   Evidently  he  said  something  to  the  manor-house  servants 
about  it.   For  one  day  my  father  came  home  groaning,  and  began 
to  take  off  his  shirt,  but  it  was  sticking  to  his  back!   My  father 
was  very  angry  with  me  at  that  time.    '  I've  suffered  all  through 

*  A  pood  =  40  Ib. — Translator. 
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you,'  he  said.  "You're  a  sneak,  the  squire's  sneak/  And  he  gave 
me  a  sound  hiding.  But  he  was  wrong  about  my  being  the  squire's 
sneak.  I  was  never  that.  He  might  have  let  it  alone." 

"No,  you  were  never  that,  Efim!"  said  the  prisoner  with  con 
viction,  and  he  trembled  all  over.  "That's  plain.  You  could  not 
become  a  lickspittle,"  he  added  hastily. 

"Ah,  he  was  one!"  exclaimed  Efimushka,  "and  I  loved  him. 
Ah,  Vic,  Vic!  Such  a  talented  lad,  too.  Every  one  loved  him;  it 
was  not  only  I.  He  spoke  several  languages.  I  don't  remember 
what  they  were.  It's  thirty  years  ago.  Ah!  Lord,  Lord!  Where 
is  he  now?  Well,  if  he  be  alive,  he  is  either  in  high  places  .  . 
or  else  he's  in  hot  water.  Life  is  a  strange,  distracting  thing!  It 
seethes  and  seethes,  and  makes  a  pretty  brew  of  the  best  of  us ! 
And  folks  vanish  away;  it  is  pitiful,  to  the  last  gasp  it  is  pitiful!" 
Efimushka  sighed  heavily,  and  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

"And  are  you  sorry  for  me?"  asked  the  prisoner  merrily.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  his  merry  way  of  asking;  his  whole  face  was 
lit  up  by  a  good  and  kindly  smile, 

"You're  a  rum  'un!"  exclaimed  Efimushka;  "one  cannot  but 
pity  you  of  course!  What  are  you,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it? 
Wandering  about  as  you  do,  it  is  plain  that  you  have  nothing  of 
your  own  in  the  earth — not  a  corner,  not  a  chip  that  you  can  call 
your  own.  Maybe,  too,  you  carry  about  with  you  some  great  sin — 
who  knows  what  you  are  ?  In  a  word,  you're  a  miserable  creature." 

"So  it  is,"  answered  the  prisoner. 

And  again  they  were  silent.  The  sun  had  already  set,  and  the 
shadows  were  growing  thicker.  In  the  air  there  was  a  fresh  smell 
of  earth  and  flowers  and  sylvan  humidity.  For  a  long  time  they 
sat  there  in  silence. 

"However  nice  it  may  be  to  stay  here  we  must  still  be  going. 
We  have  some  eight  versts  before  us.  Come  now,  my  Father,  let 
us  be  going!" 

"Let  us  sit  a  little  longer,"  begged  "the  father." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,  I  love  to  be  about  the  woods  at  night 
myself.  But  when  shall  we  get  to  the  district  magistrate  ?  He  will 
blow  me  up,  it  is  late." 
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"Rubbish.   He  won't  blow  you  up." 

"I  suppose  you'll  say  a  little  word  on  our  behalf,  eh?"  remarked 
the  sotsky  with  a  smile. 
"I  may." 
"Oh— ai!" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
"You're  a  joker.   He'll  pepper  you  finely." 
"Flog  me,  eh?" 

"He's  cruel!  And  quick  to  box  one's  ears,  and  at  any  rate 
you'll  leave  him  feeling  rather  shaky." 

"Well,  well,  we'll  make  it  all  right  with  him,"  said  the  prisoner 
confidently,  at  the  same  time  giving  his  escort  a  friendly  tap  on 
the  shoulder. 

This  familiarity  did  not  please  Efimushka.    At  any  rate  he, 
after  all,  was  the  person  in  authority,  and  this  blockhead  ought 
not  to  have  forgotten  that  Efimushka  carried  his  copper  plaque 
of  office  on  his  bosom.    Efimushka  rose  to  his  feet,  took  up  his 
stick,  drew  forth  his  plaque,  let  it  hang  openly  on  the  middle  of 
his  breast,  and  said,  severely: 
"Stand  up!  Let's  be  off!" 
"I'm  not  going,"  said  the  prisoner. 

Efimushka  was  flabbergasted.  Screwing  up  his  eyes,  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  not  understanding  why  this  prisoner  should 
suddenly  have  taken  to  jesting. 

"Come,  don't  make  a  pother,  let's  be  going!"  he  said  somewhat 
more  softly. 

"I  am  not  going,"  repeated  the  prisoner  emphatically. 
"Why  not?"  shrieked  Efimushka,  full  of  rage  and  amazement. 
"Because  I  want  to  pass  the  night  here  with  you.    Come!  let 
us  light  a  fire!" 

"I  let  you  pass  the  night  here?  I  light  a  fire  here  by  your  side, 
eh?  A  pretty  thing,  indeed!"  growled  Efimushka.  Yet  at  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  he  was  amazed.  The  man  had  said,  "I  won't  go !" 
but  had  shown  no  signs  of  opposition,  no  disposition  to  quarrel, 
but  simply  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  that  was  all  What  was 
to  be  the  end  of  it? 

"Don't  make  a  row,  Efim!"  advised  the  prisoner  coolly. 
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Efimushka  was  silent  again,  and,  shifting  from  leg  to  leg  as  he 
stood  over  the  prisoner,  regarded  him  with  wide-open  eyes.  And 
the  latter  kept  looking  at  him  and  looking  at  him  and  smil 
ing.  Efimushka  fell  apondering  as  to  what  he  ought  to  be  doing 
next. 

And  how  was  it  that  this  vagabond,  who  had  been  so  surly  and 
sullen  all  along,  should  all  at  once  have  become  so  gentle? 
Wouldn't  it  be  as  well  to  fall  upon  him,  twist  his  arms,  give  him 
a  couple  of  whacks  on  the  neck,  and  so  put  an  end  to  all  this 
nonsense?  And  with  as  severely  an  official  tone  as  he  could  com 
mand,  Efimushka  said: 

"Come,  you  rascal,  stir  yourself!  Get  up,  I  say!  And  I  tell  you 
this,  I'll  make  you  trot  along  then,  never  fear!  Do  you  under 
stand?  Very  well!  Look!  I  am  about  to  strike." 

" Strike  met"  asked  the  prisoner  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  you;  what  are  you  thinking  about,  eh?" 

"Yes!  would  you,  Efimushka  Gruizlov,  strike  me,  Vic  Tuch- 
kov?" 

"Alas!  you  are  a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  you  are,"  cried  Efi 
mushka  in  astonishment;  "but  who  are  you,  really?  What  sort 
of  game  is  this  ? " 

"Don't  screech  so,  Efimushka!  It  is  about  time  you  recognized 
me,  I  think,"  said  the  prisoner,  smiling  quietly  and  regaining  his 
feet;  "how  do  you  find  yourself,  eh?" 

Efimushka  bounded  back  from  the  hand  extended  to  him,  and 
gazed  with  all  his  eyes  at  the  face  of  his  prisoner.  Then  his  lips 
began  to  tremble,  and  his  whole  face  puckered  up. 

"Victor  Alexandrovich — is  it  really  and  truly  you?"  he  asked 
in  a  whisper. 

"If  you  like  I'll  show  you  my  documents,  or  better  still,  I'll 
call  to  mind  old  times.  Let's  see — don't  you  recollect  how  you 
fell  into  the  wolf's  lair  in  the  Ramensky  fir-woods?  Or  how  I 
climbed  up  that  tree  after  the  nest,  and  hung  head  downwards 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing?  Or  how  we  stole  the  plums  of  that  old 
Quaker  woman  Petrovna?  And  the  tales  she  used  to  tell  us?" 

Efimushka  sat  down  on  the  ground  heavily  and  laughed 
awkwardly. 
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"You  believe  me  now,  eh?"  asked  the  prisoner,  and  he  sat 
down  alongside  of  him,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  laid  a  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  Efimushka  was  silent.  It  had  grown  absolutely 
dark  around  them.  In  the  forest  a  confused  murmuring  and  whis 
pering  had  arisen.  Far  away  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  the 
wail  of  a  night-bird  could  be  heard.  A  cloud  was  passing  over  the 
wood  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion. 

"Well,  Efim,  art  thou  not  glad  to  meet  me?  Or  art  thou  so 
very  glad  after  all?  Ah — holy  soul!  Thou  hast  remained  the  child 
thou  wert  wont  to  be.  Efim?  Say  something,  my  dear  old 
paragon!" 

Efimushka  cleared  his  throat  violently. 

"Well,  my  brother!  Ay,  ay,  ay!"  and  the  prisoner  shook  his 
head  reproachfully.  "What's  up,  eh?  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?  Here  are  you,  in  your  fiftieth  year,  and  yet  you  waste 
your  time  in  this  wretched  sort  of  business.  Chuck  it!"  and,  put 
ting  his  arm  round  the  sotsky's  shoulder,  he  lightly  shook  him. 
The  sotsky  laughed  a  tremulous  sort  of  lau^h,  and  at  last  he  spoke, 
without  looking  at  his  neighbor. 

".What  am  I?  I'm  glad,  of  course.  .  .  .  And  you  to  be  like 
this?  How  can  I  believe  it?  You  and  .  .  .  such  a  business  as 
this!  Vic — and  in  such  a  plight!  In  a  dungeon  .  .  .  without 
passports  .  .  .  living  on  crusts  of  bread  .  .  .  without  tobacco. 
.  .  .  Oh,  Lord !  ...  Is  this  a  right  state  of  things  ?  If  I  were 
like  that  for  instance  .  .  .  and  you  were  even  a  sotsky  .  .  . 
even  that  would  be  easier  to  bear!  And  now  how  will  it  end  ?  How 
can  I  look  you  in  the  face?  I  had  always  a  joyful  recollection  of 
you  .  .  .  Vic  ...  as  you  may  think.  .  .  .  Even  then  my 
heart  ached.  But  now!  Oh,  Lord!  Why,  if  I  were  to  tell  people, 
they  wouldn't  believe  it." 

He  murmured  these  broken  phrases,  gazing  fixedly  at  his  feet, 
and  clutching  now  his  bosom  and  now  his  throat  with  one  hand. 

"There's  no  need  to  tell  folks  anything  about  it.  And  pray 
cease  .  .  .  it  is  not  your  fault,  is  it  ?  Don't  be  disquieted  about 
me.  Fve  got  my  papers.  I  didn't  show  them  to  the  starosta 
because  I  didn't  want  to  be  known  about  here.  Brother  Ivan 
won't  put  me  in  quod;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  help  to  put  me  on 
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my  legs  again.  I'll  stay  with  him  a  bit,  and  you  and  I  will  go  out 
hunting  again,  eh  .  .  .  ?  You  see  how  well  things  are  turning 
out." 

Vic  said  these  words  soothingly,  in  the  tone  used  by  grown-up 
people  when  they  would  soothe  spoilt  children.  The  moon  emerged 
from  the  forest  to  meet  the  advancing  cloud,  and  the  edge  of  the 
cloud,  silvered  by  her  rays,  assumed  a  soft  opal  tint.  In  the  corn 
the  quails  were  calling;  somewhere  or  other  a  land-rail  rattled. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  was  growing  denser  and  denser. 

"And  this  is  all  really  true,"  began  Efimushka  softly.  "Ivan 
Alexandrovich  will  be  glad  to  see  his  own  brother  and  you,  of 
course,  will  begin  your  life  again.  And  this  is  really  so.  ... 
And  we  will  go  hunting  again.  .  .  .  Only  'tis  not  altogether  as 
it  was.  I  dare  say  you  have  done  some  deeds  in  the  course  of  your 
life.  And  it  is— ah,  what  is  it?" 

Vic  Tuchkov  laughed. 

"Brother  Efimushka,  I  have  certainly  done  deeds  in  my  life  and 
to  spare.  .  .  .  I  have  run  through  my  share  of  the  property.  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  the  service,  I  have  been  an  actor,  I  have 
been  a  timber-trade  clerk,  after  that  I've  had  a  troupe  of  actors  of 
my  own  .  .  .  and  after  that  I've  gone  quite  to  the  dogs,  have 
owed  debts  right  and  left,  got  mixed  up  in  a  shady  affair.  Ah! 
I've  been  everything — and  lost  everything." 

The  prisoner  waved  his  hand  and  smiled  good-humoredly. 

"Brother  Efimushka,  I  am  no  longer  a  gentleman.  I  am  quite 
cured  of  that.  Now  you  and  I  will  live  together.  Eh !  what  do  you 
say?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Efimushka  with  a  stifled  voice;  "I'm 
ashamed,  that's  all.  Here  have  I  been  saying  to  you  all  sorts  of 
things  .  .  .  senseless  words,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  If  it  were 
a  mujik  I  could  understand  it.  ...  Well,  shall  we  make  a  night 
of  it  here?  I'll  make  a  fire." 

"All  right!   Make  it!" 

The  prisoner  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  face 
upwards,  while  the  sotsky  disappeared  into  the  skirt  of  the  wood, 
from  whence  speedily  resounded  the  crackling  of  twigs  and 
branches.  Soon  Efimushka  reappeared  with  an  armful  of  fire- 
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wood,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  fiery  serpent  was  merrily  creeping 
along  a  little  hillock  of  dry  branches. 

The  old  comrades  gazed  at  it  meditatively,  sitting  opposite 
each  other,  and  smoking  their  one  pipe  alternately. 

"  Just  like  it  used  to  be/'  said  Efimushka  sadly. 

"Only  times  are  changed/'  said  Tuchkov. 

"Well,  life  is  stronger  than  character.  Lord,  how  she  has 
broken  you  down." 

"It  is  still  undecided  which  of  the  two  will  prevail — she  or  I," 
laughed  Tuchkov. 

For  a  time  they  were  silent, 

"Oh,  Lord,  Vic!  How  lightly  you  take  it  all!"  exclaimed 
Efimushka  bitterly. 

"Certainly!  Why  not?  What  has  been  is  gone  forever!" 
observed  Tuchkov  philosophically. 

Behind  them  arose  the  dark  wall  of  the  softly  whispering  forest, 
the  bonfire  crackled  merrily;  all  around  them  the  shadows  danced 
their  noiseless  dance,  and  over  the  plain  lay  impenetrable  dark 
ness. 


SPY  ROCK 
BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE  (1852—        ) 

I 

IT  MUST  have  been  near  Sutherland's  Pond  that  I  lost  the  way. 
For  there  the  deserted  road  which  I  had  been  following  through 
the  Highlands  ran  out  upon  a  meadow  all  abloom  with  purple 
loose-strife  and  golden  Saint-JohnVwort.  The  declining  sun  cast 
a  glory  over  the  lonely  field,  and  far  in  the  corner,  nigh  to  the 
woods,  there  was  a  touch  of  the  celestial  color:  blue  of  the  sky 
seen  between  white  clouds:  blue  of  the  sea  shimmering  through 
faint  drifts  of  silver  mist.  The  hope  of  finding  that  hue  of  distance 
and  mystery  embodied  in  a  living  form,  the  old  hope  of  discover 
ing  the  Blue  Flower  rose  again  in  my  heart.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  for  when  I  came  nearer  I  saw  that  the  color  which  had 
caught  my  eye  came  from  a  multitude  of  closed  gentians — the 
blossoms  which  never  open  into  perfection — growing  so  closely 
together  that  their  blended  promise  had  seemed  like  a  single 
flower. 

So  I  harked  back  again,  slanting  across  the  meadow,  to  find  the 
road.  But  it  had  vanished.  Wandering  among  the  alders  and 
clumps  of  gray  birches,  here  and  there  I  found  a  track  that  looked 
like  it;  but  as  I  tried  each  one,  it  grew  more  faint  and  uncertain 
and  at  last  came  to  nothing  in  a  thicket  or  a  marsh.  While  I  was 
thus  beating  about  the  bush  the  sun  dropped  below  the  western 
rim  of  hills.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  lingering 
light,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  be  benighted  in  the  woods.  The  little 
village  of  Canterbury,  which  was  the  goal  of  my  day's  march. 
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republished  in  Van  Dyke's  collection,  The  Blue  Flower  (copyright,  1902,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
and  is  used  by  permission. 
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must  lie  about  to  the  north  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  mountain, 
and  in  that  direction  I  turned,  pushing  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  through  the  undergrowth. 

Presently  I  came  into  a  region  where  the  trees  were  larger  and 
the  traveling  was  easier.  It  was  not  a  primeval  forest,  but  a 
second  growth  of  chestnuts  and  poplars  and  maples.  Through  the 
woods  there  ran  at  intervals  long  lines  of  broken  rock,  covered 
with  moss — the  ruins,  evidently,  of  ancient  stone  fences.  The 
land  must  have  been,  in  former  days,  a  farm,  inhabited,  cultivated, 
the  home  of  human  hopes  and  desires  and  labors,  but  now  relapsed 
into  solitude  and  wilderness.  What  could  the  life  have  been 
among  these  rugged  and  inhospitable  Highlands,  on  this  niggard 
and  reluctant  soil?  Where  was  the  house  that  once  sheltered  the 
tillers  of  this  rude  corner  of  the  earth  ? 

Here,  perhaps,  in  the  little  clearing  into  which  I  now  emerged. 
A  couple  of  decrepit  apple-trees  grew  on  the  edge  of  it,  and 
dropped  their  scanty  and  gnarled  fruit  to  feast  the  squirrels.  A 
little  farther  on  a  straggling  clump  of  ancient  lilacs,  a  bewildered 
old  bush  of  sweetbrier,  the  dark-green  leaves  of  a  cluster  of  tiger- 
lilies,  long  past  blooming,  marked  the  grave  of  the  garden.  And 
here,  above  this  square  hollow  in  the  earth,  with  the  remains  of  a 
crumbling  chimney  standing  sentinel  beside  it,  here  the  house 
must  have  stood.  What  joys,  what  sorrows  once  centered  around 
this  cold  and  desolate  hearth-stone?  What  children  went  forth 
like  birds  from  this  dismantled  nest  into  the  wide  world  ?  What 
guests  found  refuge 

"Take  care!  stand  back!  There  is  a  rattlesnake  in  the  old 
cellar." 

The  voice,  even  more  than  the  words,  startled  me.  I  drew  away 
suddenly,  and  saw,  behind  the  ruins  of  the  chimney,  a  man  of  an 
aspect  so  striking  that  to  this  day  his  face  and  figure  are  as  vivid 
in  my  memory  as  if  it  wefe  but  yesterday  that  I  had  met  him. 

He  was  dressed  in  black,  the  coat  of  a  somewhat  formal  cut,  a 
long  cravat  loosely  knotted  in  his  rolling  collar.  His  head  was 
bare,  and  the  coal-black  hair,  thick  and  waving,  was  in  some  dis 
order.  His  face,  smooth  and  pale,  with  high  forehead,  straight 
nose,  and  thin,  sensitive  lips — was  it  old  or  young?  Handsome  it 
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certainly  was,  the  face  of  a  man  of  mark,  a  man  of  power.  Yet 
there  was  something  strange  and  wild  about  it.  His  dark  eyes, 
with  the  fine  wrinkles  about  them,  had  a  look  of  unspeakable 
remoteness,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intensity  that  seemed  to  pierce 
me  through  and  through.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  me  in  a  dream,  yet 
measured  me,  weighed  me  with  a  scrutiny  as  exact  as  it  was  at 
bottom  indifferent. 

But  his  lips  were  smiling,  and  there  was  no  fault  to  be  fourfd, 
at  least,  with  his  manner.  He  had  risen  from  the  broad  stone 
where  he  had  evidently  been  sitting  with  his  back  against  the 
chimney,  and  came  forward  to  greet  me. 

"You  will  pardon  the  abruptness  of  my  greeting?  I  thought 
you  might  not  care  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  present  tenant 
of  this  old  house — at  least  not  without  an  introduction." 

"  Certainly  nbt, "  I  answered, "  you  have  done  me  a  real  kindness, 
which  is  better  than  the  outward  form  of  courtesy.  But  how  is  it 
that  you  stay  at  such  close  quarters  with  this  unpleasant  tenant? 
Have  you  no  fear  of  him?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  he  answered,  laughing.  "I 
know  the  snakes  too  well,  better  than  they  know  themselves.  It 
is  not  likely  that  even  an  old  serpent  with  thirteen  rattles,  like 
this  one,  could  harm  me.  I  know  his  ways.  Before  he  could  strike 
I  should  be  out  of  reach." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "it  is  a  grim  thought,  at  all  events,  that  this 
house,  once  a  cheerful  home,  no  doubt,  should  have  fallen  at  last 
to  be  the  dwelling  of  such  a  vile  creature." 

"Fallen!"  he  exclaimed.  Then  he  repeated  the  word  with  a 
questioning  accent — "Fallen?  Are  you  sure  of  that?  The  snake, 
in  his  way,  may  be  quite  as  honest  as  the  people  who  lived  here 
before  him,  and  not  much  more  harmful.  The  farmer  was  a  miser 
who  robbed  his  mother,  quarreled  with  his  brother,  and  starved 
his  wife.  What  she  lacked  in  food,  she  made  up  in  drink,  when 
she  could.  One  of  the  children,  a  girl,  was  a  cripple,  lamed  by  her 
mother  in  a  fit  of  rage.  The  two  boys  were  ne'er-do-weels  who  ran 
away  from  home  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  One  of  them  is 
serving  a  life-sentence  in  the  state  prison  for  manslaughter.  When 
the  house  burned  down  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  woman  escaped, 
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The  man's  body  was  found  with  the  head  crushed  in— perhaps  by 
a  falling  timber.  The  family  of  our  friend  the  rattlesnake  could 
hardly  surpass  that  record,  I  think.  But  why  should  we  blame 
them— any  Of  them?  They  were  only  acting  out  their  natures. 
To  one  who  can  see  and  understand  it  is  all  perfectly  simple,  and 
interesting — immensely  interesting. ' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  quiet  eagerness,  the  cool  glow  of 
fervor  with  which  he  narrated  this  little  history.  It  was  the  man 
ner  of  the  triumphant  pathologist  who  lays  bare  some  hidden  seat 
of  disease.  It  surprised  and  repelled  me  a  little;  yet  it  attracted 
me,  too,  for  I  could  see  how  evidently  he  counted  on  my  compre 
hension  and  sympathy. 

"Well/'  said  I,  "it  is  a  pitiful  history.  Rural  life  is  not  all 
peace  and  innocence.  But  how  came  you  to  know  the  story?" 

"I?  Oh,  I  make  it  my  business  to  know  a  little  of  everything, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  human  life,  not  excepting  the  petty 
chronicles  of  the  rustics  around  me.  It  is  my  chief  pleasure.  I 
earn  my  living  by  teaching  boys.  I  find  my  satisfaction  in  study 
ing  men.  But  you  are  on  a  journey,  Sir,  and  night  is  falling.  I 
must  not  detain  you.  Or  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  forward 
you  a  little  by  serving  as  a  guide.  Which  way  were  you  going 
when  you  turned  aside  to  look  at  this  dismantled  shrine?" 

"To  Canterbury,"  I  answered,  "to  find  a  night's,  or  a  month's, 
lodging  at  the  inn.  My  journey  is  a  ramble,  it  has  neither  ter 
minus  nor  time-table." 

"Then  let  me  commend  to  you  something  vastly  better  than 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Canterbury  Inn.  Come  with  me  to  the 
school  on  Hilltop,  where  I  am  a  teacher.  It  is  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  village — purer  air,  finer  view,  and  pleasanter  company. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  house,  for  it  is  vacation-time. 
Master  Isaac  Ward  is  always  glad  to  entertain  guests." 

There  was  something  so  sudden  and  unconventional  about 
the  invitation  that  I  was  reluctant  to  accept  it;  but  he  gave  it 
naturally  and*  pressed  it  with  earnest  courtesy,  assuring  me  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  Master  Ward's  custom,  that  he  would 
be  much  disappointed  to  lose  the  chance  of  talking  with  an 
interesting  traveler,  that  he  would  far  rather  let  me  pay  him  for 
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my  lodging  than  have  me  go  by,  and  so  on — so  that  at  last  I 
consented. 

Three  minutes'  walking  from  the  deserted  clearing  brought  us 
into  a  traveled  road.  It  circled  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  and 
as  we  stepped  along  it  in  the  dusk  I  learned  something  of  my  com 
panion.  His  name  was  Edward  Keene;  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Hilltop  School;  he  had  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  had 
given  it  up,  I  gathered,  on  account  of  a  certain  loss  of  interest,  or 
rather  a  diversion  of  interest  in  another  direction.  He  spoke  of 
himself  with  an  impersonal  candor. 

"Preachers  must  be  always  trying  to  persuade  men,"  he  said. 
"But  what  I  care  about  is  to  know  men.  I  don't  care  what  they 
do.  Certainly  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  them  in  their 
doings,  for  I  doubt  whether  anyone  can  really  change  them.  Each 
tree  bears  its  own  fruit,  you  see,  and  by  their  fruits  you  know 
them." 

"What  do  you  say  to  grafting?  That  changes  the  fruit,  surely  ?" 

"Yes,  but  a  grafted  tree  is  not  really  one  tree.  It  is  two  trees 
growing  together.  There  is  a  double  life  in  it,  and  the  second  life, 
the  added  life,  dominates  the  other.  The  stock  becomes  a  kind  of 
animate  soil  for  the  graft  to  grow  in." 

Presently  the  road  dipped  into  a  little  valley  and  rose  again, 
breasting  the  slope  of  a  wooded  hill  which  thrust  itself  out  from 
the  steeper  flank  of  the  mountain-range.  Down  the  hillside  a  song 
floated  to  meet  us— that  most  noble  lyric  of  old  Robert  Herrick: 

"  Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 
A  loving  heart  to  thee." 

It  was  a  girl's  voice,  fresh  and  clear,  with  a  note  of  tenderness 
in  it  that  thrilled  me.  Keene's  pace  quickened.  And  soon  the 
singer  came  in  sight,  stepping  lightly  down  the  road,  a  shape  of 
slender  whiteness  on  the  background  of  gathering  night.  She  was 
beautiful  even  in  that  dim  light,  with  brown  eyes  and  hair,  and  a 
face  that  seemed  to  breathe  purity  and  trust.  Yet  there  was  a 
trace  of  anxiety  in  it,  or  so  I  fancied,  that  gave  it  an  appealing 
charm. 
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"You  have  come  at  last,  Edward/'  she  cried,  running  forward 
and  putting  her  hand  in  his.  "It  is  late.  You  have  been  out  all 
day;  I  began  to  be  afraid." 

"Not  too  late,"  he  answered;  "there  was  no  need  for  fear, 
Dorothy.  I  am  not  alone,  you  see."  And  keeping  her  hand,  he 
introduced  me  to  the  daughter  of  Master  Ward. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  the  relation  between  these  two  young 
people  who  walked  beside  me  in  the  dusk.  It  needed  no  words  to 
say  that  they  were  lovers.  Yet  it  would  have  needed  many  words 
to  define  the  sense,  that  came  to  me  gradually,  of  something 
singular  in  the  tie  that  bound  them  together.  On  his  part  there 
was  a  certain  tone  of  half-playful  condescension  toward  her  such 
as  one  might  use  to  a  lovely  child,  which  seemed  to  match  but  ill 
with  her  unconscious  attitude  of  watchful  care,  of  tender  solicitude 
for  him — -.almost  like  the  manner  of  an  elder  sister.  Lovers  they 
surely  were,  and  acknowledged  lovers,  for  their  frankness  of  de 
meanor  sought  no  concealment ;  but  I  felt  that  there  must  be 

A  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

though  neither  of  them  might  know  it.  Each  one's  thought  of  the 
other  was  different  from  the  other's  thought  of  self.  There  could 
not  be  a  complete  understanding,  a  perfect  accord.  What  was  the 
secret,  of  which  each  knew  half,  but  not  the  other  half? 

Thus,  with  steps  that  kept  time,  but  with  thoughts  how  wide 
apart,  we  came  to  the  door  of  the  school.  A  warm  flood  of  light 
poured  out  to  greet  us.  The  Master,  an  elderly,  placid,  comfort 
able  man,  gave  me  just  the  welcome  that  had  been  promised  in  his 
name.  The  supper  was  waiting,  and  the  evening  passed  in  such 
happy  cheer  that  the  bewilderments  and  misgivings  of  the  twilight 
melted  away,  and  at  bedtime  I  dropped  into  the  nest  of  sleep  as 
one  who  has  found  a  shelter  among  friends. 

II 

The  Hilltop  School  stood  on  a  blessed  site.  Lifted  high  above  the 
village,  it  held  the  crest  of  the  last  gentle  wave  of  the  mountains 
that  filled  the  south  with  crowding  billows,  ragged  and  tumultu 
ous.  Northward,  the  great  plain  lay  at  our  feet,  smiling  in  the  sun; 
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meadows  and  groves,  yellow  fields  of  harvest  and  green  orchards, 
white  roads  and  clustering  towns,  with  here  and  there  a  little  city 
on  the  bank  of  the  mighty  river  which  curved  in  a  vast  line  of 
beauty  toward  the  blue  Catskill  Range,  fifty  miles  away.  Lines 
of  filmy  smoke,  like  vanishing  footprints  in  the  air,  marked  the 
passage  of  railway  trains  across  the  landscape — their  swift  flight 
reduced  by  distance  to  a  leisurely  transition.  The  bright  surface 
of  the  stream  was  furrowed  by  a  hundred  vessels;  tiny  rowboats 
creeping  from  shore  to  shore;  knots  of  black  barges  following  the 
lead  of  puffing  tugs;  sloops  with  languid  motion  tacking  against 
the  tide;  white  steamboats,  like  huge  toy-houses,  crowded  with 
pygmy  inhabitants,  moving  smoothly  on  their  way  to  the  great 
city,  and  disappearing  suddenly  as  they  turned  into  the  narrows 
between  Storm  King  and  the  Fishkill  Mountains.  Down  there 
was  life,  incessant,  varied,  restless,  intricate,  many-colored — 
down  there  was  history,  the  highway  of  ancient  voyagers  since 
the  days  of  Hendrik  Hudson,  the  hunting-ground  of  Indian 
tribes,  the  scenes  of  massacre  and  battle,  the  last  camp  of  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution,  the  Headquarters  of  Washington — down 
there  were  the  homes  of  legend  and  poetry,  the  dreamlike  hills  of 
Rip  van  Winkle's  sleep,  the  cliffs  and  caves  haunted  by  the  Culprit 
Fay,  the  solitudes  traversed  by  the  Spy — all  outspread  before  us, 
and  visible  as  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  in  the  tranquil  lucidity 
of  distance.  And  here,  on  the  hilltop,  was  our  own  life;  secluded, 
yet  never  separated  from  the  other  life;  looking  down  upon  it,  yet 
woven  of  the  same  stuff;  peaceful  in  circumstance,  yet  ever  busy 
with  its  own  tasks,  and  holding  in  its  quiet  heart  all  the  elements 
of  joy  and  sorrow  and  tragic  consequence. 

The  master  was  a  man  of  most  unworldly  wisdom.  In  his 
youth  a  great  traveler,  he  had  brought  home  many  observations, 
a  few  views,  and  at  least  one  theory.  To  him  the  school  was  the 
most  important  of  human  institutions — more  vital  even  than  the 
home,  because  it  held  the  first  real  experience  of  social  contact, 
of  free  intercourse  with  other  minds  and  lives  coming  from  dif 
ferent  households  and  embodying  different  strains  of  blood.  "My 
school,"  said  he,  "is  the  world  in  miniature.  If  I  can  teach  these 
boys  to  study  and  play  together  freely  and  with  fairness  to  one 
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another,  I  shall  make  men  fit  to  live  and  work  together  in  society. 
What  they  learn  matters  less  than  how  they  learn  it.  The  great 
thing  is  th£  bringing  out  of  individual  character  so  that  it  will  find 
its  place  in  social  harmony." 

Yet  never  man  knew  less  of  character  in  the  concrete  than 
Master  Ward.  To  him  each  person  represented  a  type — the 
scientific,  the  practical,  the  poetic.  From  each  one  he  expected, 
and  in  each  one  he  found,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  fruit  of  the 
marked  quality,  the  obvious,  the  characteristic.  But  of  the  deeper 
character,  made  up  of  a  hundred  traits,  colored  and  conditioned 
most  vitally  by  something  secret  and  in  itself  apparently  of  slight 
importance,  he  was  placidly  unconscious.  Classes  he  knew. 
Individuals  escaped  him.  Yet  he  was  a  most  companionable  man, 
a  social  solitary,  a  friendly  hermit. 

His  daughter  Dorothy  seemed  to  me  even  more  fair  and  appeal 
ing  by  daylight  than  when  I  first  saw  her  in  the  dusk.  There  was 
a  pure  brightness  in  her  brown  eyes,  a  gentle  dignity  in  her  look 
and  bearing,  a  soft  cadence  of  expectant  joy  in  her  voice.  She  was 
womanly  in  every  tone  and  motion,  yet  by  no  means  weak  or 
uncertain.  Mistress  of  herself  and  of  the  house,  she  ruled  her  king 
dom  without  an  effort.  Busied  with  many  little  cares,  she  bore 
them  lightly.  Her  spirit  overflowed  into  the  lives  around  her  with 
delicate  sympathy  and  merry  cheer.  But  it  was  in  music  that  her 
nature  found  its  widest  outlet.  In  the  lengthening  evenings  of 
late  August  she  would  play  from  Schumann,  or  Chopin,  or  Grieg, 
interpreting  the  vague  feelings  of  gladness  or  grief  which  lie  too 
deep  for  words.  Ballads  she  loved,  quaint  old  English  and  Scotch 
airs,  folk-songs  of  Germany,  "come-all-ye's"  of  Ireland,  Canadian 
chansons.  She  sang — not  like  an  angel,  but  like  a  woman. 

Of  the  two  under-masters  in  the  school,  Edward  Keene  was  the 
elder.  The  younger,  John  Graham,  was  his  opposite  in  every 
respect.  Sturdy,  fair-haired,  plain  in  the  face,  he  was  essentially 
an  everyday  man,  devoted  to  out-of-door  sports,  a  hard  worker, 
a  good  player,  and  a  sound  sleeper.  He  came  back  to  the  school, 
from  a  fishing-excursion,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival.  I  liked  the 
way  in  which  he  told  of  his  adventures,  with  a  little  frank  boast 
ing,  enough  to  season  but  not  to  spoil  the  story.  I  liked  the  way  in 
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which  he  took  hold  of  his  work,  helping  to  get  the  school  in  readi 
ness  for  the  return  of  the  boys  in  the  middle  of  September.  I 
liked,  more  than  all,  his  attitude  to  Dorothy  Ward.  He  loved  her, 
clearly  enough.  When  she  was  in  the  room  the  other  people  were 
only  accidents  to  him.  Yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  disappointed 
suitor  in  his  bearing.  He  was  cheerful,  natural,  accepting  the 
situation,  giving  her  the  best  he  had  to  give,  and  gladly  taking 
from  her  the  frank  reliance,  the  ready  comradeship  which  she 
bestowed  upon  him.  If  he  envied  Keene — and  how  could  he  help 
it? — at  least  he  never  showed  a  touch  of  jealousy  or  rivalry.  The 
engagement  was  a  fact  which  he  took  into  account  as  some 
thing  not  to  be  changed  or  questioned.  Keene  was  so  much 
more  brilliant,  interesting,  attractive.  He  answered  so  much  more 
fully  to  the  poetic  side  of  Dorothy's  nature.  How  could  she  help 
preferring  him  ? 

Thus  the  three  actors  in  the  drama  stood,  when  I  became  an 
inmate  of  Hilltop,  and  accepted  the  master's  invitation  to  under 
take  some  of  the  minor  classes  in  English,  and  stay  on  at  the 
school  indefinitely.  It  was  my  wish  to  see  the  little  play — a 
pleasant  comedy,  I  hoped — move  forward  to  a  happy  ending. 
And  yet — what  was  it  that  disturbed  me  now  and  then  with  fore 
bodings?  Something,  doubtless,  in  the  character  of  Keene,  for  he 
was  the  dominant  personality.  The  key  of  the  situation  lay  with 
him.  He  was  the  center  of  interest.  Yet  he  was  the  one  who  seemed 
not  perfectly  in  harmony,  not  quite  at  home,  as  if  something 
beckoned  and  urged  him  away. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  stay,"  said  he,  "yet  I  wonder  at  it.  You  will 
find  the  life  narrow,  after  all  your  travels.  Ulysses  at  Ithaca — you 
will  surely  be  restless  to  see  the  world  again." 

"If  you  find  the  life  broad  enough,  I  ought  not  to  be  cramped 
in  it." 

"Ah,  but  I  have  compensations." 

"One  you  certainly  have,"  said  I,  thinking  of  Dorothy,  "and 
that  one  is  enough  to  make  a  man  happy  anywhere." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  quickly,  "but  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 
It  is  not  there  that  I  look  for  a  wider  life.  Love — do  you  think 
that  love  broadens  a  man's  outlook?  To  me  it  seems  to  make  him 
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narrower — happier,  perhaps,  within  his  own  little  circle — but  dis 
tinctly  narrower.  Knowledge  is  the  only  thing  that  broadens  life, 
sets  it  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  parish,  fills  it  with  the  sense  of 
power.  And  love  is  the  opposite  of  knowledge.  Love  is  a  kind  of 
an  illusion — a  happy  illusion,  that  is  what  love  is.  Don't  you  see 
tfiat?" 

"See  it?"  I  cried.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Do  you  mean 
that  you  don't  really  care  for  Dorothy  Ward?  Do  you  mean  that 
what  you  have  won  in  her  is  an  illusion?  If  so,  you  are  as  wrong 
as  a  man  can  be." 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  eagerly,  "you  know  I  don't  mean  that. 
I  could  not  live  without  hen  But  love  is  not  the  only  reality. 
There  is  something  else,  something  broader,  something " 

"Come  away,"  I  said,  "come  away,  man!  You  are  talking 
nonsense,  treason.  You  are  not  true  to  yourself.  YouVe  been 
working  too  hard  at  your  books.  There's  a  maggot  in  your  brain. 
Come  out  for  a  long  walk." 

That  indeed  was  what  he  liked  best.  He  was  a  magnificent 
walker,  easy,  steady,  unwearying.  He  knew  every  road  and  lane 
in  the  valleys,  every  footpath  and  trail  among  the  mountains. 
But  he  cared  little  for  walking  in  company;  one  companion  was 
the  most  that  he  could  abide.  And,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not 
Dorothy  whom  he  chose  for  his  most  frequent  comrade.  With 
her  he  would  saunter  down  the  Black  Brook  path,  or  climb  slowly 
to  the  first  ridge  of  Storm  King.  But  with  me  he  pushed  out  to 
the  farthest  pinnacle  that  overhangs  the  river,  and  down  through 
the  Lonely  Heart  gorge,  and  over  the  pass  of  the  White  Horse, 
and  up  to  the  peak  of  Cro'  Nest,  and  across  the  rugged  summit 
of  Black  Rock.  At  every  wider  outlook  a  strange  exhilaration 
seemed  to  come  upon  him.  His  spirit  glowed  like  a  live  coal  in  the 
wind.  He  overflowed  with  brilliant  talk  and  curious  stones  of  the 
villages  and  scattered  houses  that  we  could  see  from  our  eyries. 

But  it  was  not  with  me  that  he  made  his  longest  expeditions. 
They  were  solitary.  Early  on  Saturday  he  would  leave  the  rest 
of  us,  with  some  slight  excuse,  and  start  away  on  the  mountain 
road,  to  be  gone  all  day.  Sometimes  he  would  not  return  till  long 
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after  dark.  Then  I  could  see  the  anxious  look  deepen  on  Dorothy's 
face,  and  she  would  slip  away  down  the  road  to  meet  him.  But 
he  always  came  back  in  good  spirits,  talkable  and  charming.  It 
was  the  next  day  that  the  reaction  came.  The  black  fit  took  him. 
He  was  silent,  moody,  bitter.  Holding  himself  aloof,  yet  never 
giving  utterance  to  any  irritation,  he  seemed  half-unconsciously 
to  resent  the  claims  of  love  and  friendship,  as  if  they  irked  him. 
There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  as  if  he  measured  us,  weighed  us, 
analyzed  us  all  as  strangers. 

Yes,  even  Dorothy.  I  have  seen  her  go  to  meet  him  with  a 
flower  in  her  hand  that  she  had  plucked  for  him,  and  turn  away 
with  her  lips  trembling,  too  proud  to  say  a  word,  dropping  the 
flower  on  the  grass.  John  Graham  saw  it,  too.  He  waited  till 
she  was  gone;  then  he  picked  up  the  flower  and  kept  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  take  offense  at,  nothing  on  which  one 
could  lay  a  finger;  only  these  singular  alternations  of  mood  which 
made  Keene  now  the  most  delightful  of  friends,  now  an  intimate 
stranger  in  the  circle.  The  change  was  inexplicable.  But  certainly 
it  seemed  to  have  some  connection,  as  cause  or  consequence,  with 
his  long,  lonely  walks. 

Once,  when  he  was  absent,  we  spoke  of  his  remarkable  fluctua 
tions  of  spirit. 

The  master  labeled  him.  "He  is  an  idealist,  a  dreamer.  They 
are  always  uncertain." 

I  blamed  him.  "He  gives  way  too  much  to  his  moods.  He  lacks 
self-control.  He  is  in  danger  of  spoiling  a  fine  nature/3 

I  looked  at  Dorothy.  She  defended  him.  "Why  should  he  be 
always  the  same  ?  He  is  too  great  for  that.  His  thoughts  make  him 
restless,  and  sometimes  he  is  tired.  Surely  you  wouldn't  have 
him  act  what  he  doesn't  feel.  Why  do  you  want  him  to  do  that?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Graham,  with  a  short  laugh.  "None  of 
us  know.  But  what  we  all  want  just  now  is  music.  Dorothy,  will 
you  sing  a  little  for  us?" 

So  she  sang  The  Qoulin,  and  The  Days  o*  the  Kerry  Dancing  and 
The  Hawthorn  Tree,  and  The  Green  Woods  of  Truigha,  and  Flowers 
o  the  Forest,  and  A  la  claire  Fontaine,  until  the  twilight  was  filled 
with  peace. 
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The  boys  came  back  to  the  school.  The  wheels  of  routine  began 
to  turn  again,  slowly  and  with  a  little  friction  at  first,  then  smooth 
ly  and  swiftly  as  if  they  had  never  stopped.  Summer  reddened 
into  autumn;  autumn  bronzed  into  fall.  The  maples  and  poplars 
were  bare.  The  oaks  alone  kept  their  rusted  crimson  glory,  and 
the  cloaks  of  spruce  and  hemlock  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hills 
grew  dark  with  wintry  foliage.  Keene's  transitions  of  mood  be 
came  more  frequent  and  more  extreme.  The  gulf  of  isolation  that 
divided  him  from  us  when  the  black  days  came  seemed  wider  and 
more  unfathomable.  Dorothy  and  John  Graham  were  thrown 
more  constantly  together.  Keene  appeared  to  encourage  their 
companionship.  He  watched  them  curiously,  sometimes,  not  as 
if  he  were  jealous,  but  rather  as  if  he  were  interested  in  some  deli 
cate  experiment.  At  other  times  he  would  be  singularly  indifferent 
to  everything,  remote,  abstracted,  forgetful. 

Dorothy's  birthday,  which  fell  in  mid  October,  was  kept  as  a 
holiday.  In  the  morning  everyone  had  some  little  birthday  gift 
for  her,  except  Keene.  He  had  forgotten  the  birthday  entirely. 
The  shadow  of  disappointment  that  quenched  the  brightness  of 
her  face  was  pitiful.  Even  he  could  not  be  blind  to  it.  He  flushed 
as  if  surprised,  and  hesitated  a  moment,  evidently  in  conflict  with 
himself.  Then  a  look  of  shame  and  regret  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
made  some  excuse  for  not  going  with  us  to  the  picnic,  at  the  Black 
Brook  Falls,  with  which  the  day  was  celebrated.  In  the  afternoon, 
as  we  all  sat  around  the  camp-fire,  he  came  swinging  through  the 
woods  with  his  long,  swift  stride,  and  going  at  once  to  Dorothy 
laid  a  little  brooch  of  pearl  and  opal  in  her  hand. 

"Will  you  forgive  me?"  he  said.  "I  hope  this  is  not  too  late. 
But  I  lost  the  train  back  from  Newburg  and  walked  home.  I 
pray  that  you  may  never  know  any  tears  but  pearls,  and  that 
there  may  be  nothing  changeable  about  you  but  the  opal/' 

"Oh,  Edward!"  she  cried,  "how  beautiful!  Thank  you  a 
thousand  times.  But  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us  all  day.  We 
have  missed  you  so  much!" 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  simplicity  and  clearness  and  joy  came 
back  to  us.  Keene  was  at  his  best,  a  leader  of  friendly  merriment,  a 
master  of  good-fellowship,  a  prince  of  delicate  chivalry.  Dorothy's 
loveliness  unfolded  like  a  flower  in  the  sun. 
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But  the  Indian  summer  of  peace  was  brief.  It  was  hardly  a 
week  before  Keene's  old  moods  returned,  darker  and  stranger 
than  ever.  The  girl's  unconcealable  bewilderment,  her  sense  of 
wounded  loyalty  and  baffled  anxiety,  her  still  look  of  hurt  and 
wondering  tenderness,  increased  from  day  to  day.  John  Graham's 
temper  seemed  to  change,  suddenly  and  completely.  From  the 
best-humored  and  most  careless  fellow  in  the  world  he  became 
silent,  thoughtful,  irritable  toward  every  one  except  Dorothy. 
With  Keene  he  was  curt  and  impatient,  avoiding  him  as  much  as 
possible,  and  when  they  were  together,  evidently  struggling  to 
keep  down  a  deep  dislike  and  rising  anger.  They  had  had 
sharp  words  when  they  were  alone,  I  was  sure,  but  Keene's 
coolness  seemed  to  grow  with  Graham's  heat.  There  was  no  open 
quarrel. 

Qne  Saturday  evening  Graham  came  to  me.  "You  have  seen 
what  is  going  on  here?"  he  said. 

"Something,  at  least,"  I  answered,  "and  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it.  But  I  don't  quite  understand  it." 

"Well,  I  do;  and  I'm  going  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Pm  going  to 
have  it  out  with  Ned  Keene.  He  is  breaking  her  heart." 

"But  are  you  the  right  one  to  take  the  matter  up?" 

"Who  else  is  there  to  do  it?" 

"Her  father." 

"He  sees  nothing,  comprehends  nothing.  ' Practical  type — 
poetic  type — misunderstandings  sure  to  arise — come  together 
after  a  while — each  supply  the  other's  deficiencies/  Cursed  folly! 
And  the  girl  is  so  unhappy  that  she  can't  tell  any  one.  It  shall 
not  go  on,  I  say.  Keene  is  out  on  the  road  now,  taking  one  of  his 
infernal  walks.  I'm  going  to  meet  him." 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  make  trouble.   Let  me  go  with  you." 

"The  trouble  is  made.   Come  if  you  like.   I'm  going  now." 

The  night  lay  heavy  upon  the  forest.  Where  the  road  dipped  . 
through  the  valley  we  could  hardly  see  a  rod  ahead  of  us.  But 
higher  up  where  the  way  curved  around  the  breast  of  the  moun 
tain,  the  woods  were  thin  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  a  sheer 
precipice  fell  away  to  the  gorge  of  the  brook.  In  the  dim  starlight 
we  saw  Keene  striding  toward  us.  Graham  stepped  out  to  meet 
him. 
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"Where  have  you  been,  Ned  Keene?"  he  cried.  The  cry  was 
a  challenge.  Keene  lifted  his  head  and  stood  still.  Then  he 
laughed  and  took  a  step  forward. 

" Taking  a  long  walk,  Jack  Graham,"  he  answered.  "It  was 
glorious.  You  should  have  been  with  me.  But  why  this  sudden 
question  ? " 

"Because  your  long  walk  is  a  pretence.  You  are  playing  false. 
There  is  some  woman  that  you  go  to  see  at  West  Point,  at  High 
land  Falls,  who  knows  where?" 

Keene  laughed  again. 

"Certainly  you  don't  know,  my  dear  fellow;  and  neither  do  I. 
Since  when  has  walking  become  a  vice  in  your  estimation  ?  You 
seem  to  be  in  a  fierce  mood.  What's  the  matter?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what's  the  matter.  You  have  been  acting  like 
a  brute  to  the  girl  you  profess  to  love." 

"Plain  words!  But  between  friends  frankness  is  best.  Did 
she  ask  you  to  tell  me?" 

"No!  You  know  too  well  she  would  die  before  she  would  speak. 
You  are  killing  her,  that  is  what  you  are  doing  with  your  devilish 
moods  and  mysteries.  You  must  stop.  Do  you  hear?  You  must 
give  her  up." 

"I  hear  well  enough,  and  it  sounds  like  a  word  for  her  and  two 
for  yourself.  Is  that  it?" 

"Damn  you,"  cried  the  younger  man,  "let  the  words  go!  we'll 
settle  it  this  way" — and  he  sprang  at  the  other's  throat. 

Keene,  cool  and  well-braced,  met  him  with  a  heavy  blow  in  the 
chest.  He  recoiled,  and  I  rushed  between  them,  holding  Graham 
back,  and  pleading  for  self-control.  As  we  stood  thus,  panting 
and  confused,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  singing  voice  floated  up 
to  us  from  the  shadows  across  the  valley.  It  was  Herrick's  song 
again  : 

"A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find, 
That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee." 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  I  cried,  "this  is  folly,  sheer  madness. 
You  can  never  deal  with  the  matter  in  this  way.    Think  of  the 
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girl  who  is  singing  down  yonder.  What  would  happen  to  her, 
what  would  she  suffer,  from  scandal,  from  her  own  feelings,  if 
either  of  you  should  be  killed,  or  even  seriously  hurt  by  the  other? 
There  must  be  no  quarrel  between  you." 

"Certainly/'  said  Keene,  whose  poise,  if  shaken  at  all,  had 
returned,  "certainly,  you  are  right.  It  is  not  of  my  seeking,  nor 
shall  I  be  the  one  to  keep  it  up.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  pass.  It  is 
but  a  small  matter  at  most." 

I  turned  to  Graham — "And  you?" 

He  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  said,  doggedly : "  On  one  condition . ' ' 

"And  that  is?" 

"Keene  must  explain.    He  must  answer  my  question." 

"Do  you  accept?"  I  asked  Keene. 

"Yes  and  no!"  he  replied.  "No!  to  answering  Graham's 
question.  He  is  not  the  person  to  ask  it.  I  wonder  that  he  does 
not  see  the  impropriety,  the  absurdity  of  his  meddling  at  all  in 
this  affair.  Besides,  he  could  not  understand  my  answer  even  if 
he  believed  it.  But  to  the  explanation,  I  say,  Yes!  I  will  give  it, 
not  to  Graham,  but  to  you.  I  make  you  this  proposition.  To 
morrow  is  Sunday.  We  shall  be  excused  from  service  if  we  tell 
the  master  that  we  have  important  business  to  settle  together. 
You  shall  come  with  me  on  one  of  my  long  walks.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  them.  Then  you  can  be  the  judge  whether  there  is  any 
harm  in  them." 

"Does  that  satisfy  you?"  I  said  to  Graham. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "that  seems  fair  enough.  I  am  content 
to  leave  it  in  that  way  for  the  present.  And  to  make  it  still  more 
fair,  I  want  to  take  back  what  I  said  awhile  ago,  and  to  ask 
Keene's  pardon  for  it." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Keene,  quickly,  "it  was  said  in  haste,  I  bear 
no  grudge.  You  simply  did  not  understand,  that  is  all." 

So  we  turned  to  go  down  the  hill,  and  as  we  turned,  Dorothy 
met  us,  coming  out  of  the  shadows. 

"What  are  you  men  doing  here?"  she  asked.  "I  heard  your 
voices  from  below.  What  were  you  talking  about?" 

"We  were  talking,"  said  Keene,  "my  dear  Dorothy,  we  were 
talking — about  walking — yes,  that  was  it — about  walking,  and 
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about  views.  The  conversation  was  quite  warm,  almost  a  debate. 
Now,  you  know  all  the  viewpoints  in  this  region.  Which  do  you 
call  the  best,  the  most  satisfying,  the  finest  prospect?  But  I 
know  what  you  will  say:  the  view  from  the  little  knoll  in  front  of 
Hilltop.  For  there,  when  you  are  tired  of  looking  far  away,  you 
can  turn  around  and  see  the  old  school,  and  the  linden  trees,  and 
the  garden." 

"Yes,"  she  answered  gravely,  "that  is  really  the  view  that  I 
.  love  best.   I  would  give  up  all  the  others  rather  than  lose  that." 

Ill 

There  was  a  softness  in  the  November  air  that  brought  back 
memories  of  summer,  and  a  few  belated  daisies  were  blooming  in 
the  old  clearing,  as  Keene  and  I  passed  by  the  ruins  of  the  farm 
house  again,  early  on  Sunday  morning.  He  had  been  talking  ever 
since  we  started,  pouring  out  his  praise  of  knowledge,  wide,  clear, 
universal  knowledge,  as  the  best  of  life's  joys,  the  greatest  of  life's 
achievements.  The  practical  life  was  a  blind,  dull  routine.  Most 
men  were  toiling  at  tasks  which  they  did  not  like,  by  rules  which 
they  did  not  understand.  They  never  looked  beyond  the  edge  of 
their  work.  The  philosophical  life  was  a  spider's  web — -filmy 
threads  of  theory  spun  out  of  the  inner  consciousness — it  touched 
the  world  only  at  certain  chosen  points  of  attachment.  There  was 
nothing  firm,  nothing  substantial  in  it.  You  could  look  through 
it  like  a  veil  and  see  the  real  world  lying  beyond.  But  the  theorist 
could  see  only  the  web  which  he  had  spun.  Knowing  did  not  come 
by  speculating,  theorizing.  Knowing  came  by  seeing.  Vision  was 
the  only  real  knowledge.  To  see  the  world,  the  whole  world,  as  it 
is,  to  look  behind  the  scenes,  to  read  human  life  like  a  book,  that 
was  the  glorious  thing — most  satisfying,  divine. 

Thus  he  had  talked  as  we  climbed  the  hill.  Now,  as  we  came 
by  the  place  where  we  had  first  met,  a  new  eagerness  sounded  in 
his  voice. 

"Ever  since  that  day  I  have  inclined  to  tell  you  something 
more  about  myself.  I  felt  sure  you  would  understand.  I  am 
planning  to  write  a  book-^a  book  of  knowledge,  in  the  true  sense — 
a  great  book  about  human  life.  Not  a  history,  not  a  theory,  but 
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a  real  view  of  life,  its  hidden  motives,  its  secret  relations.  How 
different  they  are  from  what  men  dream  and  imagine  and  play 
that  they  are!  How  much  darker,  how  much  smaller,  and  there 
fore  how  much  more  interesting  and  wonderful  No  one  has  yet 
written — perhaps  because  no  one  has  yet  conceived — such  a  book 
as  I  have  in  mind.  I  might  call  it  a  Bionopsis." 

"But  surely,"  said  I,  "you  have  chosen  a  strange  place  to  write 
it— the  Hilltop  School— this  quiet  and  secluded  region!  The 
stream  of  humanity  is  very  slow  and  slender  here — it  trickles. 
You  must  get  out  into  the  busy  world.  You  must  be  in  the  full 
current  and  feel  its  force.  You  must  take  part  in  the  active  life 
of  mankind  in  order  really  to  know  it." 

"A  mistake!"  he  cried.  "Action  is  the  thing  that  blinds  men. 
You  remember  Matthew  Arnold's  line, 

In  action's  dizzying  eddy  whirled. 

To  know  the  world  you  must  stand  apart  from  it  and  above  it; 
you  must  look  down  on  it." 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "you  will  have  to  find  some  secret  spring 
of  inspiration,  some  point  of  vantage  from  which  you  can  get 
your  outlook  and  your  insight." 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face.  "And  that," 
cried  he,  "is  precisely  what  I  have  found!" 

Then  he  turned  and  pushed  along  the  narrow  trail  so  swiftly 
that  I  had  hard  work  to  follow  him.  After  a  few  minutes  we  came 
to  a  little  stream,  flowing  through  a  grove  of  hemlocks.  Keene 
seated  himself  on  the  fallen  log  that  served  for  a  bridge  and 
beckoned  me  to  a  place  beside  him. 

"I  promised  to  give  you  an  explanation  today — to  take  you 
on  one  of  my  long  walks.  Well,  there  is  only  one  of  them.  It  is 
always  the  same.  You  shall  see  where  it  leads,  what  it  means. 
You  shall  share  my  secret — all  the  wonder  and  glory  of  it!  Of 
course  I  know  my  conduct  has  seemed  strange  to  you.  Some 
times  it  has  seemed  strange  even  to  me.  I  have  been  doubtful, 
troubled,  almost  distracted.  I  have  been  risking  a  great  deal,  in 
danger  of  losing  what  I  value,  what  most  men  count  the  best 
thing  in  the  world.  But  it  could  not  be  helped.  The  risk  was 
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worth  while.  A  great  discovery,  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime, 
yes,  of  an  age,  perhaps  of  many  ages,  came  to  me.  I  simply  could 
not  throw  it  away.  I  must  use  it,  make  the  best  of  it,  at  any 
danger,  at  any  cost.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  was 
right  or  wrong.  But  you  must  judge  fairly,  without  haste,  with 
out  prejudice.  I  ask  you  to  make  me  one  promise.  You  will 
suspend  judgment,  you  will  say  nothing,  you  will  keep  my  secret, 
until  you  have  been  with  me  three  times  at  the  place  where  I  am 
now  taking  you." 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  case 
lying  far  outside  of  the  common  routine  of  life;  something  subtle, 
abnormal,  hard  to  measure,  in  which  a  clear  and  careful  estimate 
would  be  necessary.  If  Keene  was  laboring  under  some  strange 
delusion,  some  disorder  of  mind,  how  could  I  estimate  its  nature 
or  extent,  without  time  and  study,  perhaps  without  expert  advice  ? 
To  wait  a  little  would  be  prudent,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  others.  If  there  was  some  extraordinary  reality  behind  his 
mysterious  hints,  it  would  need  patience  and  skill  to  test  it.  I 
gave  him  the  promise  for  which  he  asked. 

At  once,  as  if  relieved,  he  sprang- up,  and  crying,  "Come  on, 
follow  me!"  began  to  make  his  way  up  the  bed  of  the  brook.  It 
was  one  of  the  wildest  walks  that  I  have  ever  taken.  He  turned 
aside  for  no  obstacles;  swamps,  masses  of  interlacing  alders,  close- 
woven  thickets  of  stiff  young  spruces,  chevaux-de-frise  of  dead 
trees  where  windfalls  had  mowed  down  the  forest,  walls  of  lichen- 
crusted  rock,  landslides  where  heaps  of  broken  stone  were  tumbled 
in  ruinous  confusion — through  everything  he  pushed  forward.  I 
could  see,  here  and  there,  the  track  of  his  former  journeys:  broken 
branches  of  witch-hazel  and  moose-wood,  ferns  trampled  down  a 
faint  trail  across  some  deeper  bed  of  moss.  At  midday  we  rested 
for  a  half-hour  to  eat  lunch.  But  Keene  would  eat  nothing,  except 
a  little  pellet  of  some  dark  green  substance  that  he  took  from  a 
flat  silver  box  in  his  pocket.  He  swallowed  it  hastily,  and  stooping 
his  face  to  the  spring  by  which  he  had  halted,  drank  long  and 
eagerly. 

"An  Indian  trick,"  said  he,  shaking  the  drops  of  water  from  his 
face.  "On  a  walk,  food  is  a  hindrance,  a  delay.  But  this  tiny 
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taste  of  bitter  gum  is  a  tonic;  it  spurs  the  courage  and  doubles  the 
strength — if  you  are  used  to  it.  Otherwise  I  should  not  recom 
mend  you  to  try  it.  Faugh!  the  flavor  is  vile," 

He  rinsed  his  mouth  again  with  water,  and  stood  up,  calling 
me  to  come  on.  The  way,  now  tangled  among  the  nameless  peaks 
and  ranges,  bore  steadily  southward,  rising  all  the  time,  in  spite 
of  many  brief  downward  curves  where  a  steep  gorge  must  be 
crossed.  Presently  we  came  into  a  hard-wood  forest,  open  and 
easy  to  travel.  Breasting  a  long  slope,  we  reached  the  summit  of  a 
broad,  smoothly  rounding  ridge  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
stunted  spruce.  The  trees  rose  above  our  heads,  about  twice 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  beyond 
them.  But,  from  glimpses  here  and  there,  and  from  the  purity 
and  lightness  of  the  air,  I  judged  that  we  were  on  far  higher 
ground  than  any  we  had  yet  traversed,  the  central  comb,  perhaps, 
of  the  mountain  system. 

A  few  yards  ahead  of  us,  through  the  crowded  trunks  of  the 
dwarf  forest,  I  saw  a  gray  mass,  like  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  across 
our  path.  It  was  a  vast  rock,  rising  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
lifting  its  top  above  the  sea  of  foliage.  At  its  base  there  were 
heaps  of  shattered  stones,  and  deep  crevices  almost  like  caves. 
One  side  of  the  rock  was  broken  by  a  slanting  gully. 

"Be  careful,"  cried  my  companion,  "there  is  a  rattlers'  den 
somewhere  about  here.  The  snakes  are  in  their  winter  quarters 
now,  almost  dormant,  but  they  can  still  strike  if  you  tread  on 
them.  Step  here!  Give  me  your  hand — use  that  point  of  rock — 
hold  fast  by  this  bush;  it  is  firmly  rooted — so!  Here  we  are  on 
Spy  Rock!  You  have  heard  of  it?  I  thought  so.  Other  people 
have  heard  of  it,  and  imagine  that  they  have  found  it — five  miles 
east  of  us — on  a  lower  ridge.  Others  think  it  is  a  peak  just  back 
of  Cro'  Nest.  All  wrong!  There  is  but  one  real  Spy  Rock — here! 
This  earth  holds  no  more  perfect  viewpoint.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
places  from  which  a  man  may  see  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
all  the  glory  of  them.  Look!" 

•  The  prospect  was  indeed  magnificent;  it  was  strange  what  a 
vast  enlargement  of  vision  resulted  from  the  slight  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  peaks.  It  was  like  being  lifted  up  so  that 
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we  could  look  over  the  walls.  The  horizon  expanded  as  if  by  magic. 
The  vast  circumference  of  vision  swept  around  us  with  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles.  Mountain  and  meadow,  forest  and  field, 
river  and  lake,  hill  and  dale,  village  and  farmland,  far-off  city 
and  shimmering  water — all  lay  open  to  our  sight,  and  over  all 
the  westering  sun  wove  a  transparent  robe  of  gemlike  hues. 
Every  feature  of  the  landscape  seemed  alive,  quivering,  pulsating 
with  conscious  beauty.  You  could  almost  see  the  world  breathe. 

"Wonderful!"  I  cried.  "Most  wonderful!  You  have  found  a 
mount  of  vision." 

"Ah,"  he  answered,  "you  don't  half  see  the  wonder  yet,  you 
don't  begin  to  appreciate  it.  Your  eyes  are  new  to  it.  You 
have  not  learned  the  power  of  far  sight,  the  secret  of  Spy  Rock. 
You  are  still  shut  in  by  the  horizon/' 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  look  beyond  it?" 

"  Beyond  yours — yes.  And  beyond  any  that  you  would  dream 
possible — See!  Your  sight  reaches  to  that  dim  cloud  of  smoke 
in  the  south?  And  beneath  it  you  can  make  out,  perhaps,  a 
vague  blotch  of  shadow,  or  a  tiny  flash  of  brightness  where  the 
sun  strikes  it?  New  York!  But  I  can  see  the  great  buildings,  the 
domes,  the  spires,  the  crowded  wharves,  the  tides  of  people  whirl 
ing  through  the  streets — and  beyond  that,  the  sea,  with  the  ships 
coming  and  going!  I  can  follow  them  on  their  courses — and  be 
yond  that — oh!  when  I  am  on  Spy  Rock  I  can  see  more  than  other 
men  can  imagine." 

For  a  moment,  strange  to  say,  I  almost  fancied  I  could  follow 
him.  The  magnetism  of  his  spirit  imposed  upon  me,  carried  me 
away  with  him.  Then  sober  reason  told  me  that  he  was  talking  of 
impossibilities. 

"Keene,"  said  I,  "you  are  dreaming.  The  view  and  the  air 
have  intoxicated  you.  This  is  a  phantasy,  a  delusion!" 

"It  pleases  you  to  call  it  so,"  he  said,  "but  I  only  tell  you  my 
real  experience.  Why  it  should  be  impossible  I  do  not  understand. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  power  of  sight  should  not  be  cultivated, 
enlarged,  expanded  indefinitely." 

"And  the  straight  rays  of  light?"  I  asked.  "And  the  curvature 
of  the  earth  which  makes  a  horizon  inevitable?" 
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"Who  knows  what  a  ray  of  light  is  ?"  said  he.  " Who  can  prove 
that  It  may  not  be  curved,  under  certain  conditions,  or  refracted 
in  some  places  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  elsewhere  ?  I  tell  you 
there  is  something  extraordinary  about  this  Spy  Rock.  It  is  a 
seat  of  power — Nature 's  observatory.  More  things  are  visible 
here  than  anywhere  else — more  than  I  have  told  you  yet.  But 
come,  we  have  little  time  left.  For  half  an  hour,  each  of  us  shall 
enjoy  what  he  can  see.  Then  home  again  to  the  narrower  out 
look,  the  restricted  life." 

The  downward  journey  was  swifter  than  the  ascent,  but  no 
less  fatiguing.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  school,  an  hour  after- 
dark,  I  was  very  tired.  But  Keene  was  in  one  of  his  moods  of 
exhilaration.  He  glowed  like  a  piece  of  phosphorus  that  has  been 
drenched  with  light. 

Graham  took  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  with  me  alone. 

"  Well  ?"  said  he. 

"Well!"  I  answered.  "You  were  wrong.  There  is  no  treason  in 
Keene 's  walks,  no  guilt  in  his  moods.  But  there  is  something 
very  strange.  I  cannot  form  a  judgment  yet  as  to  what  we  should 
do.  We  must  wait  a  few  days.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  be  patient. 
Indeed,  I  have  promised  not  to  judge,  not  to  speak  of  it,  until  a 
certain  time.  Are  you  satisfied?" 

"This  is  a  curious  story,"  said  he,  "and  I  am  puzzled  by  it. 
But  I  trust  you,  I  agree  to  wait,  though  I  am  far  from  satisfied. " 

Our  second  expedition  was  appointed  for  the  following  Satur 
day.  Keene  was  hungry  for  it,  and  I  was  almost  as  eager,  desiring 
to  penetrate  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  heart  of  the  affair. 
Already  a  conviction  in  regard  to  it  was  pressing  upon  me,  and 
I  resolved  to  let  him  talk,  this  time,  as  freely  as  he  would,  without 
interruption  or  denial. 

When  we  clambered  up  on  Spy  Rock,  he  was  more  subdued  and 
reserved  than  he  had  been  the  first  time.  For  a  while  he  talked 
little,  but  scanned  the  view  with  wide,  shining  eyes.  Then  he 
began  to  tell  me  stories  of  the  places  that  we  could  see — 
strange  stories  of  domestic  calamity,  and  social  conflict,  and  eccen 
tric  passion,  and  hidden  crime. 
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"Do  you  remember  Hawthorne's  story  of  The  Minister's 
Black  Veil\  It  is  the  best  comment  on  human  life  that  ever  was 
written.  Every  one  has  something  to  hide.  The  surface  of  life 
is  a  mask.  The  substance  of  life  is  a  secret.  All  humanity  wears  the 
black  veil.  But  it  is  not  impenetrable.  No,  it  is  transparent,  if 
you  find  the  right  point  of  view.  Here,  on  Spy  Rock,  I  have  found 
it.  I  havg  learned  how  to  look  through  the  veil.  I  can  see,  not 
by  the  light-rays  only,  but  by  the  rays  which  are  colorless, 
imperceptible,  irresistible — the  rays  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
which  penetrate  everywhere.  I  can  see  how  men  down  in  the 
great  city  are  weaving  their  nets  of  selfishness  and  falsehood, 
and  calling  them  industrial  enterprises  or  political  combinations, 
I  can  see  how  the  wheels  of  society  are  moved  by  the  hidden 
springs  of  avarice  and  greed  and  rivalry.  I  can  see  how  children 
drink  in  the  fables  of  religion,  without  understanding  them,  and 
how  prudent  men  repeat  them  without  believing  them.  I  can 
see  how  the  illusions  of  love  appear  and  vanish,  and  how  men  and 
women  swear  that  their  dreams  are  eternal,  even  while  they  fade. 
Fcan  see  how  poor  people  blind  themselves  and  deceive  each  other, 
calling  selfishness  devotion,  and  bondage  contentment.  Down 
at  Hilltop  yonder  I  can  see  how  Dorothy  Ward  and  John  Graham, 
without  knowing  it,  without  meaning  it " 

"Stop,  man!"- 1  cried.  "Stop,  before  you  say  what  can  never 
be  unsaid.  You  know  it  is  not  true.  These  are  nightmare  visions 
that  ride  you.  Not  from  Spy  Rock  nor  from  anywhere  else  can 
you  see  anything  at  Hilltop  that  is  not  honest  and  pure  and  loyal. 
Come  down,  now,  and  let  us  go  home.  You  will  see  better  there 
than  here." 

"I  think  not,"  said  he,  "but  I  will  come.  Yes,  of  course,  I  am 
bound  to  come.  But  let  me  have  a  few  minutes  here  alone.  Go 
you  down  along  the  path  a  little  way  slowly.  I  will  follow  you  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  And  remember  we  are  to  be  here  together 
once  more!" 

Once  more!  Yes,  and  then  what  must  be  done?  How  was  this 
strange  case  to  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  save  all  the  actors,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  needless  suffering?  That  Keene's  mind  was 
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disordered  at  least  three  of  us  suspected  already.  But  to  me 
alone  was  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disorder  known.  How  make 
the  others  understand  it  ?  They  might  easily  conceive  it  to  be 
something  different  from  the  fact,  some  actual  lesion  of  the  brain, 
an  incurable  insanity.  But  this  it  was  not.  As  yet,  at  least,  he 
was  no  patient  for  a  madhouse:  it  would  be  unjust,  probably  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  him  committed.  But  on  the  other 
hand  they  might  take  it  too  lightly,  as  the  result  of  overwork,  or 
perhaps  of  the  use  of  some  narcotic.  To  me  it  was  certain  that 
the  trouble  went  far  deeper  than  this.  It  lay  in  the  man's  moral 
nature,  in  the  error  of  his  central  will.  It  was  the  working  out,  in 
abnormal  form,  but  with  essential  truth,  of  his  chosen  and  cher 
ished  ideal  of  life.  Spy  Rock  was  something  more  than  the  seat 
of  his  delusion.  It  was  the  expression  of  his  temperament.-  The 
solitary  trail  that  led  thither  was  the  symbol  of  his  search  for 
happiness — alone,  forgetful  of  life's  lowlier  ties,  looking  down  upon 
the  world  in  the  cold  abstraction  of  scornful  knowledge.  How  was 
such  a  man  to  be  brought  back  to  the  real  life  whose  first  condition 
is  the  acceptance  of  a  limited  outlook,  the  willingness  to  live  by 
trust  as  much  as  by  sight,  the  power  of  finding  joy  and  peace  in 
the  things  that  we  feel  are  the  best,  even  though  we  cannot  prove 
them  nor  explain  them?  How  could  he  ever  bring  anything  but 
discord  and  sorrow  to  those  who  were  bound  to  him? 

This  was  what  perplexed  and  oppressed  me.  I  needed  all  the 
time  until  the  next  Saturday  to  think  the  question  through,  to 
decide  what  should  be  done.  But  the  matter  was  taken  out  of 
my  hands.  After  our  latest  expedition  Keene's  dark  mood 
returned  upon  him  with  somber  intensity.  Dull,  restless,  indifferent^ 
half-contemptuous,  he  seemed  to  withdraw  into  himself,  observing 
those  around  him  with  half-veiled  glances,  as  if  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do  and  yet  found  it  a  tiresome  pastime.  He  was  like  a 
man  waiting  wearily  at  a  railway  station  for  his  train.  Nothing 
pleased  him.  He  responded  to  nothing. 

Graham  controlled  his  indignation  by  a  constant  effort.  A 
dozen  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  out.  But  he 
restrained  himself  and  played  fair.  Dorothy  *s  suffering  could  not  be 
hidden.  Her  loyalty  was  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  She  was 
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too  tender   and  true  for  anger,  but  she  was  wounded  almost 
beyond  endurance. 

Keene's  restlessness  increased.  The  intervening  Thursday  was 
Thanksgiving  Day;  most  of  the  boys  had  gone  home;  the  school 
had  holiday.  Early  in  the  morning  he  came  to  me. 

"Let  us  take  our  walk  today.  We  have  no  work  to  do.  Come! 
In  this  clear,  frosty  air,  Spy  Rock  will  be  glorious!" 

"No/3  I  answered,  "this  is  no  day  for  such  an  expedition. 
This  is  the  home  day.  Stay  here  and  be  happy  with  us  all.  You 
owe  this  to  love  and  friendship.  You  owe  it  to  Dorothy  Ward/' 

"Owe  it?"  said  he.  "Speaking  of  debts,  I  think  each  man  is 
his  own  preferred  creditor.  But  of  course  you  can  do  as  you  like 
about  today.  Tomorrow  or  Saturday  will  answer  just  as  well  for 
our  third  walk  together." 

About  noon  he  came  down  from  his  room  and  went  to  the  piano, 
where  Dorothy  was  sitting.  They  talked  together  in  low  tones. 
Then  she  stood  up,  with  pale  face  and  wide-open  eyes.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Do  not  go,  Edward.  For  the  last  time  I  beg  you  to  stay  with 
us  today." 

He  lifted  her  hand  and  held  it  for  an  instant.  'Then  he  bowed, 
and  let  it  fall 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Dorothy,  I  am  sure.  I  feel  the  need  of 
exercise.  Absolutely  I  must  go;  good-by — until  the  evening." 

The  hours  of  that  day  passed  heavily  for  all  of  us.  There  was 
a  sense  of  disaster  in  the  air.  Something  irretrievable  had  fallen 
from  our  circle.  But  no  one  dared  to  name  it.  Night  closed  in 
upon  the  house  with  a  changing  sky.  All  the  stars  were  hidden. 
The  wind  whimpered  and  then  shouted.  The  rain  swept  down  in 
spiteful  volleys,  deepening  at  last  into  a  fierce,  steady  discharge. 
Nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock  passed,  and  Keene  did  not  return.  By 
midnight  we  were  certain  that  some  accident  had  befallen  him. 

It  was -impossible  to  go  up  into  the  mountains  in  that  pitch- 
darkness  of  furious  tempest.  But  we  could  send  down  to  the 
village  for  men  to  organize  a  search-party  and  to  bring  the  doctor. 
At  daybreak  we  set  out — some  of  the  men  going  with  the  master 
along  Black  Brook,  others  in  different  directions  to  make  sure  of  a 
complete  search — Graham  and  the  doctor  and  I  following  the 
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secret  trail  that  I  knew  only  too  well  Dorothy  insisted  that  she 
must  go.  She  would  hear  no  denial,  declaring  that  it  would  be 
worse  for  her  alone  at  home,  than  if  we  took  her  with  us. 

It  was  incredible  how  the  path  seemed  to  lengthen.  Graham 
watched  the  girl's  every  step,  helping  her  over  the  difficult  places, 
pushing  aside  the  tangled  branches,  his  eyes  resting  upon  her  as 
frankly,  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  looks  at  her  child.  In  single  file 
we  marched  through  the  gray  morning,  clearing  cold  after  the 
storm,  and  the  silence  was  seldom  broken,  for  we  had  little  heart 
to  talk. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  high,  lonely  ridge,  the  dwarf  forest,  the 
huge,  couchant  bulk  of  Spy  Rock.  There,  on  the  back  of  it,  with 
his  right  arm  hanging  over  the  edge,  was  the  outline  of  Edward 
Keene's  form.  It  was  as  if  some  monster  had  seized  him  and 
flung  him  over  its  shoulder  to  carry  away. 

We  called  to  him  but  there  was  no  answer.  The  doctor  climbed 
up  with  me,  and  we  hurried  to  the  spot  where  "he  was  lying.  His 
face  was  turned  to  the  sky,  his  eyes  blindly  staring;  there  was  no 
pulse,  no  breath;  he  was  already  cold  in  death.  His  right  hand 
and  arm,  the  side  of  his  neck  and  face  were  horribly  swollen  and 
livid.  The  doctor  stooped  down  and  examined  the  hand  carefully. 
"See!"  he  cried,  pointing  to  a  great  bruise  on  his  wrist,  with 
two  tiny  punctures  in  the  middle  of  it  from  which  a  few  drops  of 
blood  had  oozed,  "a  rattlesnake  has  struck  him.  He  must  have 
fairly  put  his  hand  upon  it,  perhaps  in  the  dark,  when  he  was 
climbing.  And  look,  what  is  this  ?" 

He  picked  up  a  flat  silver  box,  that  lay  open  on  the  rock. 
There  were  two  olive-green  pellets  of  a  resinous  paste  in  it.  He 
lifted  it  to  his  face,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Yes/'  he  said,  "it  is  gunjah,  the  most  powerful  form  of 
hashish,  the  narcotic  hemp  of  India.  Poor  fellow,  it  saved  him 
from  frightful  agony.  He  died  in  a  dream." 

"You  are  right,"  I  said,  "in  a  dream,  and  for  a  dream/' 

We  covered  his  face  and  climbed  down  the  rock.  Dorothy  and 
Graham  were  waiting  below.  He  had  put  his  coat  around  her. 
She  was  shivering  a  little.  There  were  tear-marks  on  her  face. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  must  know  it.   We  have  lost  him." 

"Ah!"  said  the  girl,  "I  lost  him  long  ago." 


THE    DARLING 
BY  ANTON  PAVLOVICH  CHEKHOV  (1860-1904) 

OLENKA,  the  daughter  of  the  retired  collegiate  assessor, 
Plemyanniakov,  was  sitting  in  her  back  porch,  lost  in 
thought.  It  was  hot,  the  flies  were  persistent  and  teasing,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  reflect  that  it  would  soon  be  evening.  Dark 
rainclouds  were  gathering  from  the  east,  and  bringing  from  time 
to  time  a  breath  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

Kukin,  who  was  the  manager  of  an  open-air  theater  called  the 
Tivoli,  and  who  lived  in  the  lodge,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden  looking  at  the  sky. 

"Again!"  he  observed  despairingly.  "It's  going  to  rain  again! 
Rain  every  day,  as  though  to  spite  me.  I  might  as  well  hang  my 
self!  It's  ruin!  Fearful  losses  every  day/* 

He  flung  up  his  hands,  and  -went  on,  addressing  Olenka : 

"There!  that's  the  life  we  lead,  Olga  Semyonovna,  It's  enough 
to  make  one  cry.  One  works  and  does  one's  utmost;  one  wears 
oneself  out,  getting  no  sleep  at  night,  and  racks  one's  brain  what 
to  do  for  the  best.  And  then  what  happens?  To  begin  with, 
one's  public  is  ignorant,  boorish.  I  give  them  the  very  best  oper-. 
etta,  a  dainty  masque,  first  rate  music-hall  artists.  But  do  you 
suppose  that's  what  they  want!  They  don't  understand  any 
thing  of  that  sort.  They  want  a  clown;  what  they  ask  for  is  vul 
garity.  And  then  look  at  the  weather!  Almost  every  evening  it 
rains.  It  started  on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  it's  kept  it  up  all 
May  and  June.  It's  simply  awful!  The  public  doesn't  come,  but 
I've  to  pay  the  rent  just  the  same,  and  pay  the  artists." 

The  Darling  (Dushechka)  was  first  published  in.  the  second  edition  of  Chekhov's  Complete 
Collected  Works  (Palnoye  Sobraniye  Sochinenti),  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  periodical  The 
Field  (Nii) a),  in  1903.  The  present  translation  from  the  Russian  is  that  by  Constance  Garnett 
in  the  volume,  The  Darling,  and  Other  Stories  (copyright,  1916,  by  The  Macmillan  Company), 
and  is  used  by  permission. 
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The  next  evening  the  clouds  would  gather  again,  and  Kukin 
would  say  with  an  hysterical  laugh: 

"Well,  rain  away,  then!  Flood  the  garden,  drown  me!  Damn 
my  luck  in  this  world  and  the  next!  Let  the  artists  have 
me  up!  Send  me  to  prison! — to  Siberia! — the  scaffold!  ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

And  next  day  the  same  thing. 

Olenka  listened  to  Kukin  with  silent  gravity,  and  sometimes 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  In  the  end  his  misfortunes  touched 
her;  she  grew  to  love  him.  He  was  a  small  thin  man,  with  a  yellow 
face,  and  curls  combed  forward  on  his  forehead.  He  spoke  in  a 
thin  tenor;  as  he  talked  his  mouth  worked  on  one  side,  and  there 
was  always  an  expression  of  despair  on  his  face;  yet  he  aroused  a 
deep  and  genuine  affection  in  her.  She  was  always  fond  of  some 
one,  and  could  not  exist  without  loving.  In  earlier  days  she  had 
loved  her  papa,  who  now  sat  in  a  darkened  room,  breathing  with 
difficulty;  she  had  loved  her  aunt  who  used  to  come  every  other 
year  from  Bryansk;  and  before  that,  when  she  was  at  school, 
she  had  loved  her  French  master.  She  was  a  gentle,  soft-hearted, 
compassionate  girl,  with  mild,  tender  eyes  and  very  good  health. 
At  the  sight  of  her  full  rosy  cheeks,  her  soft  white  neck  with  a  little 
dark  mole  on  it,  and  the  kind,  naive  smile,  which  came  into  her 
face  when  she  listened  to  anything  pleasant,  men  thought,  "  Yes, 
not  half  bad/'  and  smiled  too,  while  lady  visitors  could  not  refrain 
from  seizing  her  hand  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation,  exclaiming 
in  a  gush  of  delight,  "You  darling! " 

The  house  in  which  she  had  lived  from  her  birth  upwards,  and 
which  was  left  her  in  her  father's  will,  was  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  town,  not  far  from  the  Tivoli.  In  the  evenings  and  at  night 
she  could  hear  the  band  playing,  and  the  crackling  and  banging 
of  fireworks,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  Kukin  struggling 
with  his  destiny,  storming  the  entrenchments  of  his  chief  foe,  the 
indifferent  public;  there  was  a  sweet  thrill  at  her  heart,  she  had 
no  desire  to  sleep,  and  when  he  returned  home  at  daybreak,  she 
tapped  softly  at  her  bedroom  window,  and  showing  him  only 
her  face  and  one  shoulder  through  the  curtain,  she  gave  him  a 
friendly  smile*  .  .  . 
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He  proposed  to  her,  and  they  were  married.  And  when  he  had 
a  closer  view  of  her  neck  and  her  plump,  fine  shoulders,  he  threw 
up  his  hands,  and  said : 

"Youdarlmgl" 

He  was  happy,  but  as  it  rained  on  the  day  and  night  of  his 
wedding,  his  face  still  retained  an  expression  of  despair. 

They  got  on  very  well  together.  She  used  to  sit  in  his  office, 
to  look  after  things  in  the  Tivoli,  to  put  down  the  accounts  and 
pay  the  wages.  And  her  rosy  cheeks,  her  sweet,  naive,  radiant 
smile,  were  to  be  seen  now  at  the  office  window,  now  in  the  refresh 
ment  bar  or  behind  the  scenes  of  the  theater.  And  already  she 
used  to  say  to  her  acquaintances  that  the  theater  was  the  chief 
and  most  important  thing  in  life,  and  that  it  was  only  through 
the  drama  that  one  could  derive  true  enjoyment  and  become 
cultivated  and  humane. 

"But  do  you  suppose  the  public  understands  that?"  she  used  to 
say.  "What  they  want  is  a  clown.  Yesterday  we  gave  Faust 
Inside  Out,  and  almost  all  the  boxes  were  empty;  but  if  Vanitchka 
and  I  had  been  producing  some  vulgar  thing,  I  assure  you  the 
theater  wduld  have  been  packed.  Tomorrow  Vanitchka  and  I  are 
doing  Orpheus  in  Hell.  Do  come." 

And  what  Kukin  said  about  the  theater  and  the  actors  she 
repeated.  Like  him  she  despised  the  public  for  their  ignorance 
and  their  indifference  to  art;  she  took  part  in  the  rehearsals,  she 
corrected  the  actors,  she  kept  an  eye  on  the  behavior  of  the 
musicians,  and  when  there  was  an  unfavorable  notice  in  the  local 
paper,  she  shed  tears,  and  then  went  to  the  editor's  office  to  set 
things  right. 

The  actors  were  fond  of  her  and  used  to  call  her  "Vanitchka  and 
I,"  and  "the  darling";  she  was  sorry  for  them  and  used  to  lend 
them  small  sums  of  money,  and  if  they  deceived  her,  she  used 
to  shed  a  few  tears  in  private,  but  did  not  complain  to  her  husband. 

They  got  on  well  in  the  winter  too.  They  took  the  theater  in 
the  town  for  the  whole  winter,  and  let  it  for  short  terms  to  a  Little 
Russian  company,  or  to  a  conjurer,  or  to  a  local  dramatic  society. 
Olenka  grew  stouter,  and  was  always  beaming  with  satisfaction, 
while  Kukin  grew  thinner  and  yellower,  and  continually  com- 
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plained  of  their  terrible  losses,  although  he  had  not  done  badly 
all  the  winter*  He  used  to  cough  at  night,  and  she  used  to  give  him 
hot  raspberry  tea  or  lime-flower  water,  to  rub  him  with  eau  de 
Cologne  and  to  wrap  him  in  her  warm  shawls. 

"You're  such  a  sweet  pet!"  she  used  to  say  with  perfect  sin 
cerity,  stroking  his  hair.  "You're  such  a  pretty  dear!" 

Towards  Lent  he  went  to  Moscow  to  collect  a  new  troupe,  and 
without  him  she  could  not  sleep,  but  sat  all  night  at  her  window, 
looking  at  the  stars,  and  she  compared  herself  to  the  hens, 
who  are  awake  all  night  and  uneasy  when  the  cock  is  not  in  the 
henhouse.  Kukin  was  detained  in  Moscow,  and  wrote  that  he 
would  be  back  at  Easter,  adding  some  instructions  about  the 
Tivoli.  But  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  late  in  the  evening, 
came  a  sudden  ominous  knock  at  the  gate;  some  one  was  ham 
mering  on  the  gate  as  though  on  a  barrel — boom,  boom  boom! 
The  drowsy  cook  went  flopping  with  her  bare  feet  through  the 
puddles,  as  she  ran  to  open  the  gate. 

"Please  open,"  said  some  one  outside  in  a  thick  bass.  "There 
is  a  telegram  for  you." 

Olenka  had  received  telegrams  from  her  husband  before,  but 
this  time  for  some  reason  she  felt  numb  with  terror.  With  shaking 
hands  she  opened  the  telegram  and  read  as  follows: 

Ivan  Petrovitch  died  suddenly  today.  Awaiting  immate  instructions  fufuneral 
Tuesday. 

That  was  how  it  was  written  in  the  telegram — "fufuneral," 
and  the  utterly  incomprehensible  word  "immate."  It  was  signed  by 
the  stage  manager  of  the  operatic  company. 

"My  darling!"  sobbed  Olenka.  "Vanitchka,  my  precious,  my 
darling!  Why  did  I  ever  meet  you!  Why  did  I  know  you  and  love 
you!  Your  poor  heart-broken  Olenka  is  all  alone  without  you!" 

Kukin 's  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  in  Moscow,  Olenka 
returned  home  on  Wednesday,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  indoors  she 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  sobbed  so  loudly  that  it  could  be 
heard  next  door,  and  in  the  street. 

"Poor  darling!"  the  neighbors  said,  as  they  crossed  themselves. 
"Olga  Semyonovna,  poor  darling!  How  she  does  take  on!" 
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Three  months  later  Olenka  was  coming  home  from  mass, 
melancholy  and  in  deep  mourning.  It  happened  that  one  of  her 
neighbors,  Vassily  Andreitch  Pustovalov,  returning  home  from 
church,  walked  back  beside  her.  He  was  the  manager  at  Babaka- 
yev's,  the  timber  merchant's.  He  wore  a  straw  hat,  a  white 
waistcoat,  and  a  gold  watch-chain,  and  looked  more  like  a  country 
gentleman  than  a  man  in  trade. 

"Everything  happens  as  it  is  ordained,  Olga  Semyonovna," 
he  said  gravely,  with  a  sympathetic  note  in  his  voice;  "and  if 
any  of  our  dear  ones  die,  it  must  be  because  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
so  we  ought  to  have  fortitude  and  bear  it  submissively/' 

After  seeing  Olenka  to  her  gate,  he  said  good-by  and  went  on. 
All  day  afterwards  she  heard  his  sedately  dignified  voice,  and 
whenever  she  shut  her  eyes  she  saw  his  dark  beard.  She  liked  him 
very  much.  And  apparently  she  had  made  an  impression  on  him 
too,  for  not  long  afterwards  an  elderly  lady,  with  whom  she  was 
only  slightly  acquainted,  came  to  drink  coffee  with  her,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  seated  at  table  began  to  talk  about  Pustovalov, 
saying  that  he  was  an  excellent  man  whom  one  could  thoroughly 
depend  upon,  and  that  any  girl  would  be  glad  to  marry  him. 
Three  days  later  Pustovalov  came  himself.  He  did  not  stay  long, 
only  about  ten  minutes,  and  he  did  not  say  much,  but  when  he 
left,  Olenka  loved  him — loved  him  so  much  that  she  lay  awake 
all  night  in  a  perfect  fever,  and  in  the  morning  she  sent  for  the 
elderly  lady.  The  match  was  quickly  arranged,  and  then  came 
the  wedding. 

Pustovalov  and  Olenka  got  on  very  well  together  when  they 
were  married. 

Usually  he  sat  in  the  office  till  dinnertime,  then  he  went  out  on 
business,  while  Olenka  took  his  place,  and  sat  in  the  office  till 
evening,  making  up  accounts  and  booking  orders. 

"Timber  gets  dearer  every  year;  the  price  rises  twenty  per 
cent,"  she  would  say  to  her  customers  and  friends.  "Only  fancy 
we  used  to  sell  local  timber,  and  now  Vassitchka  always  has  to  go 
fer  wood  to  the  Mogilev  district.  And  the  freight!"  she  would 
add,  covering  her  cheeks  with  her  hands  in  horror.  "The  freight!" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  in  the  timber  trade  for  ages 
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and  ages,  and  that  the  most  important  and  necessary  thing  in 
life  was  timber;  and  there  was  something  intimate  and  touching 
to  her  in  the  very  sound  of  words  such  as  "baulk/'  "post," 
"beam,"  "pole,"  "scantling,"  "batten,"  "lath,"  "plank,"  etc. 

At  night  when  she  was  asleep  she  dreamed  of  perfect  mountains 
of  planks  and  boards,  and  long  strings  of  wagons,  carting  timber 
somewhere  far  away*  She  dreamed  that  a  whole  regiment  of 
six-inch  beams  forty  feet  high,  standing  on  end,  was  marching 
upon  the  timber-yard;  that  logs,  beams,  and  boards  knocked 
together  with  the  resounding  crash  of  dry  wood,  kept  falling  and 
getting  up  again,  piling  themselves  on  each  other.  Olenka  cried 
out  in  her  sleep,  and  Pustovalov  said  to  her  tenderly:  "Olenka, 
what's  the  matter,  darling?  Cross  yourself!" 

Her  husband's  ideas  were  hers.  If  he  thought  the  room  was 
too  hot,  or  that  business  was  slack,  she  thought  the  same.  Her 
husband  did  not  care  for  entertainments,  and  on  holidays  he 
stayed  at  home.  She  did  likewise. 

"You  are  always  at  home  or  in  the  office,"  her  friends  said  to 
her.  "You  should  go  to  the  theater,  darling,  or  to  th^  circus." 

"  Vassitchka  and  I  have  no  time  to  go  to  theaters,"  she  would 
answer  sedately.  "We  have  no  time  for  nonsense.  What's  the 
use  of  these  theaters?" 

On  Saturdays  Pustovalov  and  she  used  to  go  to  the  evening 
service;  on  holidays  to  early  mass,  and  they  walked  side  by  side 
with  softened  faces  as  they  came  home  from  church.  There  was  a 
pleasant  fragrance  about  them  both,  and  her  silk  dress  rustled 
agreeably.  At  home  they  drank  tea,  with  fancy  bread  and  jams 
of  various  kinds,  and  afterwards  they  ate  pie.  Every  day  at 
twelve  o'clock  there  was  a  savory  smell  of  beet-root  soup  and  of 
mutton  or  duck  in  their  yard,  and  on  fast-days  of  fish,  and  no 
one  could  pass  the  gate  without  feeling  hungry.  In  the  office  the 
samovar  was  always  boiling,  and  customers  were  regaled  with 
tea  and  cracknels.  Once  a  week  the  couple  went  to  the  baths  and 
returned  side  by  side,  both  red  in  the  face. 

"Yes,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  thank  God,"  Olenka 
used  to  say  to  her  acquaintances.  "I  wish  every  one  were  as  well 
off  as  Vassitchka  and  I." 
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When  Pustovalov  went  away  to  buy  wood  in  the  Mogilev 
district,  she  missed  him  dreadfully,  lay  awake  and  cried.  A  young 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  army,  called  Smirnin,  to  whom  they 
had  let  their  lodge,  used  sometimes  to  come  in  in  the  evening. 
He  used  to  talk  to  her  and  play  cards  with  her,  and  this  enter 
tained  her  in  her  husband's  absence.  She  was  particularly  inter 
ested  in  what  he  told  her  of  his  home  life. .  He  was  married  and 
had  a  little  boy,  but  was  separated  from  his  wife  because  she  had 
been  unfaithful  to  him,  and  now  he  hated  her  and  used  to  send 
her  forty  roubles  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  their  son.  And 
hearing  of  all  this,  Olenka  sighed  and  shook  her  head.  She  was 
sorry  for  him. 

"Well,  God  keep  you,"  she  used  to  say  to  him  at  parting,  as  she 
lighted  him  down  the  stairs  with  a  candle.  "  Thank  you  for  coming 
to  cheer  me  up,  and  may  the  Mother  of  God  give  you  health. " 

And  she  always  expressed  herself  with  the  same  sedateness  and 
dignity,  the  same  reasonableness,  in  imitation  of  her  husband. 
As  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  disappearing  behind  the  door  below, 
she  would  say: 

"You  know,  Vladimir  Platonitch,  you'd  better  make  it  up 
with  your  wife.  You  should  forgive  her  for  the  sake  of  your  son. 
You  may  be  sure  the  little  fellow  understands." 

And  when  Pustovalov  came  back,  she  told  him  in  a  low  voice 
about  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  his  unhappy  home  life,  and 
both  sighed  and  shook  their  heads  and  talked  about  the  boy,  who, 
no  doubt,  missed  his  father,  and  by  some  strange  connection  of 
ideas,  they  went  up  to  the  holy  ikons,  bowed  to  the  ground  before 
them  and  prayed  that  God  would  give  them  children. 

And  so  the  Pustovalovs  lived  for  six  years  quietly  and  peace 
ably  in  love  and  complete  harmony. 

But  behold !  one  winter  day  after  drinking  hot  tea  in  the  office, 
Vassily  Andreitch  went  out  into  the  yard  without  his  cap  on  to 
see  about  sending  off  some  timber,  caught  cold  and  was  taken  ilL 
He  had  the  best  doctors,  but  he  grew  worse  and  died  after  four 
months'  illness.  And  Olenka  was  a  widow  once  more. 

"I've  nobody,  now  you've  left  me,  my  Darling,"  she  sobbed, 
after  her  husband's  funeral.  "How  can  I  live  without  you,  in 
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wretchedness  and  misery !  Pity  me,  good  people,  all  alone  in  the 
world!" 

She  went  about  dressed  in  black  with  long  "weepers/'  and 
gave  up  wearing  hat  and  gloves  for  good.  She  hardly  ever  went 
out,  except  to  church,  or  to  her  husband's  grave,  and  led  the  life 
of  a  nun.  It  was  not  till  six  months  later  that  she  took  off  the 
weepers  and  opened  the  shutters  of  the  windows.  She  was  some 
times  seen  in  the  mornings,  going  with  her  cook  to  market  for 
provisions,  but  what  went  on  in  her  house  and  how  she  lived  now 
could  only  be  surmised.  People  guessed,  from  seeing  her  drinking 
tea  in  her  garden  with  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  read  the  news 
paper  aloud  to  her,  and  from  the  fact  that,  meeting  a  lady  she 
knew  at  the  post  office,  she  said  to  her: 

"There  is  no  proper  veterinary  inspection  in  our  town,  and 
that's  the  cause  of  all  sorts  of  epidemics.  One  is  always  hearing 
of  people's  getting  infection  from  the  milk  supply,  or  catching 
diseases  from  horses  and  cows.  The  health  of  domestic  animals 
ought  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  the  health  of  human  beings." 

She  repeated  the  veterinary  surgeon's  words,  and  was  of  the 
same  opinion  as  he  about  everything.  It  was  evident  that  she 
could  not  live  a  year  without  some  attachment,  and  had  found 
new  happiness  in  the  lodge.  In  any  one  else  this  would  have  been 
censured,  but  no  one  could  think  ill  of  Olenka;  everything  she 
did  was  so  natural.  Neither  she  nor  the  veterinary  surgeon  said 
anything  to  other  people  of  the  change  in  their  relations,  and 
tried,  indeed,  to  conceal  it,  but  without  success,  for  Olenka  could 
not  keep  a  secret.  When  he  had  visitors,  men  serving  in  his  regi 
ment,  and  she  poured  out  tea  or  served  the  supper,  she  would 
begin  talking  of  the  cattle  plague,  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
and  of  the  municipal  slaughter-houses.  He  was  dreadfully 
embarrassed,  and  when  the  guests  had  gone,  he  would  seize  her  by 
the  hand  and  hiss  angrily: 

"I've  asked  you  before  not  to  talk  about  what  you  don't  under 
stand.  When  we  veterinary  surgeons  are  talking  among  ourselves, 
please  don't  put  your  word  in.  It's  really  annoying." 

Ar^d  she  would  look  at  him  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  and 
ask  him  in  alarm:  "  But,  Voloditchka,  what  am  I  to  talk  about?" 
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And  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  would  embrace  him,  begging 
him  not  to  be  angry,  and  they  were  both  happy. 

But  this  happiness  did  not  last  long.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
departed,  departed  forever  with  his  regiment,  when  it  was  trans 
ferred  to  a  distant  place — to  Siberia,  it  may  be.  And  Olenka  was 
left  alone. 

Now  she  was  absolutely  alone.  Her  father  had  long  been  dead, 
and  his  armchair  lay  in  the  attic,  covered  with  dust  and  lame  of 
one  leg.  She  got  thinner  and  plainer,  and  when  people  met  her 
in  the  street  they  did  not  look  at  her  as  they  used  to,  and  did  not 
smile  to  her;  evidently  her  best  years  were  over  and  left  behind, 
and  now  a  new  sort  of  life  had  begun  for  her,  which  did  not  bear 
thinking  about.  In  the  evening  Olenka  sat  in  the  porch,  and  heard 
the  band  playing  and  the  fireworks  popping  in  the  Tivoli,  but 
now  the  sound  stirred  no  response.  She  looked  into  her  yard 
without  interest,  thought  of  nothing,  wished  for  nothing,  and 
afterwards,  when  night  came  on  she  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  of 
her  empty  yard.  She  ate  and  drank  as  it  were  unwillingly. 

And  what  was  worst  of  all,  she  had  no  opinions  of  any  sort. 
She  saw  the  objects  about  her  and  understood  what  she  saw,  but 
could  not  form  any  opinion  about  them,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  talk  about.  And  how  awful  it  is  not  to  have  any  opinions! 
One  sees  a  bottle,  for  instance,  or  the  rain,  or  a  peasant  driving 
in  his  cart,  but  what  the  bottle  is  for,  or  the  rain,  or  the  peasant, 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  one  can't  say,  and  could  not  even 
for  a  thousand  roubles.  When  she  had  Kukin,  or  Pustovalov,  or 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  Olenka  could  explain  everything,  and 
give  her  opinion  about  anything  you  like,  but  now  there  was  the 
same  emptiness  in  her  brain  and  in  her  heart  as  there  was  in  her 
yard  outside.  And  it  was  as  harsh  and  as  bitter  as  wormwood  in 
the  mouth. 

Little  by  little  the  town  grew  in  all  directions.  The  road 
became  a  street,  and  where  the  Tivoli  and  the  timber-yard  had 
been  there  were  new  turnings  and  houses.  How  rapidly  time 
passes!  Olenka's  house  grew  dingy,  the  roof  got  rusty,  the  shed 
sank  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  yard  was  overgrown  with  docks 
and  stinging-nettles.  Olenka  herself  had  grown  plain  and  elderly; 
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in  summer  she  sat  in  the  porch,  and  her  soul)  as  before,  was  empty 
and  dreary  and  full  of  bitterness.  In  winter  she  sat  at  her  win 
dow  and  looked  at  the  snow.  When  she  caught  the  scent  of 
spring,  or  heard  the  chime  of  the  church  bells,  a  sudden  rush  of 
memories  from  the  past  came  over  her,  there  was  a  tender  ache 
in  her  heart,  and  her  eyes  brimmed  over  with  tears;  but  this  was 
only  for  a  minute,  and  then  came  emptiness  again  and  the  sense 
of  the  futility  of  life.  The  black  kitten,  Briska,  rubbed  against 
her  and  purred  softly,  but  Olenka  was  not  touched  by  these  feline 
caresses.  That  was  not  what  she  needed.  She  wanted  a  love 
that  would  absorb  her  whole  being,  her  whole  soul  and  reason — 
that  would  give  her  ideas  and  an  object  in  life,  and  would  warm 
her  old  blood.  And  she  would  shake  the  kitten  off  her  skirt  and 
say  with  vexation: 

"Get  along;  I  don't  want  you!" 

And  so  it  was,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  and  no  joy, 
and  no  opinions.  Whatever  Mavra,  the  cook,  said  she  accepted. 

One  hot  July  day,  towards  evening,  just  as  the  cattle  were 
being  driven  away,  and  the  whole  yard  was  full  of  dust,  some  one 
suddenly  knocked  at  the  gate.  Olenka  went  to  open  it  herself 
and  was  dumbfounded  when  she  looked  out:  she  saw  Smirnin, 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  gray-headed,  and  dressed  as  a  civilian. 
She  suddenly  remembered  everything.  She  could  not  help  crying 
and  letting  her  head  fall  on  his  breast  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  in  the  violence  of  her  feeling  she  did  not  notice  how  they 
both  walked  into  the  house  and  sat  down  to  tea. 

"My  dear  Vladimir  Platonitch!  What  fate  has  brought  you?" 
she  muttered,  trembling  with  joy. 

"I  want  to  settle  here  for  good,  Olga  Semyonovna,"  he  told 
her.  "I  have  resigned  my  post,  and  have  come  to  settle  down  and 
try  my  luck  on  my  own  account.  Besides,  it's  time  for  my  boy 
to  go  to  school.  He's  a  big  boy.  I  am  reconciled  with  my  wife, 
you  know." 
.  "Where  is  she?"  asked  Olenka. 

"She's  at  the  hotel  with  the  boy,  and  I'm  looking  for  lodgings." 

"Good  gracious,  my  dear  soul!  Lodgings?  Why  not  have  my 
house?  Why  shouldn't  that  suit  you?  Why,  my  goodness,  I 
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wouldn't  take  any  rent!"  cried  Olenka  in  a  flutter,  beginning  to 
cry  again.  "You  live  here,  and  the  lodge  will  do  nicely  for  me. 
Oh,  dear!  how  glad  I  am!" 

Next  day  the  roof  was  painted  and  the  walls  were  whitewashed, 
and  Olenka,  with  her  arms  akimbo,  walked  about  the  yard  giving 
directions.  Her  face  was  beaming  with  her  old  smile,  and  she  was 
brisk  and  alert  as  though  she  had  waked  from  a  long  sleep.  The 
veterinary's  wife  arrived— a  thin,  plain  lady,  with  short  hair  and 
a  peevish  expression.  With  her  was  her  little  Sasha,  a  boy  of  ten, 
small  for  his  age,  blue-eyed,  chubby,  with  dimples  in  his  cheeks. 
And  scarcely  had  the  boy  walked  into  the  yard  when  he  ran  after 
the  cat,  and  at  once  there  was  the  sound  of  his  gay,  joyous  laugh. 

"Is  that  your  puss.  Auntie?"  he  asked  Olenka.  "When  she 
has  little  ones,  do  give  us  a  kitten.  Mamma  is  awfully  afraid  of 


mice." 


Olenka  talked  to  him,  and  gave  him  tea.  Her  heart  warmed 
and  there  was  a  sweet  ache  in  her  bosom,  as  though  the  boy  had 
been  her  own  child.  And  when  he  sat  at  the  table  in  the  evening, 
going  over  his  lessons,  she  looked  at  him  with  deep  tenderness 
and  pity  as  she  murmured  to  herself: 

"You  pretty  pet!  ...  my  precious!  .  .  .  Such  a  fair  little 
thing,  and  so  clever." 

"'  An  island  is  a  piece  of  land  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
Water/"  he  read  aloud. 

"An  island  is  a  piece  of  land,"  she  repeated,  and  this  was  the 
first  opinion  to  which  she  gave  utterance  with  positive  conviction 
after  so  many  years  of  silence  and  dearth  of  ideas. 

Now  she  had  opinions  of  her  own,  and  at  supper  she  talked  to 
Sasha's  parents,  saying  how  difficult  the  lessons  were  at  the  high 
schools,  but  that  yet  the  high  school  was  better  than  a  com 
mercial  one,  since  with  a  high  school  education  all  careers  were 
open  to  one,  such  as  being  a  doctor  or  an  engineer. 

Sasha  began  going  to  the  high  school.  His  mother  departed 
to  Harkov  to  her  sister's  and  did  not  return;  his  father  used  to 
go  off  every  day  to  inspect  cattle,  and  would  often  be  away  from 
home  for  three  days  together,  and  it  seemed  to  Olenka  as  though 
Sasha  was  entirely  abandoned,  that  he  was  not  wanted  at  home, 
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that  he  was  being  starved,  and  she  carried  him  off  to  her  lodge 
and  gave  him  a  little  room  there. 

And  for  six  months  Sasha  had  lived  in  the  lodge  with  her. 
Every  morning  Olenka  came  into  his  bedroom  and  found  him 
fast  asleep,  sleeping  noiselessly  with  his  hand  under  his  cheek. 
She  was  sorry  to  wake  him. 

"Sashenka,"  she  would  say  mournfully,  "get  up,  Darling.  It's 
time  for  school/5 

He  would  get  up,  dress  and  say  his  prayers,  and  then  sit  down 
to  breakfast,  drink  three  glasses  of  tea,  and  eat  two  large  cracknels 
and  half  a  buttered  roll.  All  this  time  he  was  hardly  awake  and 
a  little  ill-humored  in  consequence. 

"You  don't  quite  know  your  fable,  Sashenka,"  Olenka  would 
say,  looking  at  him  as  though  he  were  about  to  set  off  on  a  long 
journey.  "What  a  lot  of  trouble  I  have  with  you!  You  must  work 
and  do  your  best,  Darling,  and  obey  your  teachers." 

"Oh,  do  leave  me  alone !"  Sasha  would  say. 

Then  he  would  go  down  the  street  to  school,  a  little  figure, 
wearing  a  big  cap  and  carrying  a  satchel  on  his  shoulder.  Olenka 
would  follow  him  noiselessly. 

"Sashenka!"  she  would  call  after  him,  and  she  would  pop  into 
his  hand  a  date  or  a  caramel.  When  he  reached  the  street  where 
the  school  was,  he  would  feel  ashamed  of  being  followed  by  a 
tall,  stout  woman;  he  would  turn  round  and  say: 

"You'd  better  go  home,  Auntie.  I  can  go  the  rest  of  the  way 
alone." 

She  would  stand  still  and  look  after  him  fixedly  till  he  had  dis 
appeared  at  the  school  gate. 

Ah,  how  she  loved  him!  Of  her  former  attachments  not  one 
had  been  so  deep;  never  had  her  soul  surrendered  to  any  feeling  so 
spontaneously,  so  disinterestedly,  and  so  joyously  as  now  that 
her  maternal  instincts  were  aroused.  For  this  little  boy  with  the 
dimple  in  his  cheek  and  the  big  school  cap  she  would  have  given 
her  whole  life,  she  would  have  given  it  with  joy  and  tears  of 
tenderness.  Why  ?  Who  can  tell  why  ? 

When  she  had  seen  the  last  of  Sasha,  she  returned  home,  con 
tented  and  serene,  brimming  over  with  love;  her  face,  which  had 
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grown  younger  during  the  last  six  months,  smiled  and  beamed; 
people  meeting  her  looked  at  her  with  pleasure. 

"Good  morning,  Olga  Semyonovna,  Darling.  How  are  you, 
Darling?53 

"The  lessons  at  the  high  school  are  very  difficult  now/'  she 
would  relate  at  the  market.  "  It's  too  much ;  in  the  first  class  yester 
day  they  gave  him  a  fable  to  learn  by  heart,  and  a  Latin  trans 
lation  and  a  problem.  You  tnow  it's  too  much  for  a  little  chap." 

And  she  would  begin  talking  about  the  teachers,  the  lessons, 
and  the  school  books,  saying  just  what  Sasha  said. 

At  three  o'clock  they  had  dinner  together:  in  the  evening  they 
learned  their  lessons  together  and  cried.  When  she  put  him  to 
bed,  she  would  stay  a  long  time  making  the  cross  over  him  and 
murmuring  a  prayer;  then  she  would  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  that 
far-away,  misty  future  when  Sasha  would  finish  his  studies  and 
become  a  doctor  or  an  engineer,  would  have  a  big  house  of  his 
own  with  horses  and  a  carriage,  would  get  married  and  have 
children.  .  .  .  She  would  fall  asleep  still  thinking  of  the  same 
thing,  and  tears  would  run  down  her  cheeks  from  her  closed  eyes, 
while  the  black  cat  lay  purring  beside  her:  "Mrr,  mrr,  mrr." 

Suddenly  there  would  come  a  loud  knock  at  the  gate. 

Olenka  would  wake  up  breathless  with  alarm,  her  heart  throb 
bing.  Half  a  minute  later  would  come  another  knock. 

"It  must  be  a  telegram  from  Harkov,"  she  would  think,  begin 
ning  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  "Sasha's  mother  is  sending 
for  him  from  Harkov.  .  .  .  Oh,  mercy  on  us!" 

She  was  in  despair.  Her  head,  her  hands,  and  her  feet  would 
turn  chill,  and  she  would  feel  that  she  was  the  most  unhappy 
woman  in  the  world.  But  another  minute  would  pass,  voices 
would  be  heard :  it  would  turn  out  to  be  the  veterinary  surgeon 
coming  home  from  the  club. 

"Well,  thank  God!"  she  would  think. 

And  gradually  the  load  in  her  heart  would  pass  off,  and  she 
would  feel  at  ease.  She  would  go  back  to  bed  thinking  of  Sasha, 
who  lay  sound  asleep  in  the  next  room,  sometimes  crying  out  in 
his  sleep: 

"I'll  give  it  you!    Getaway!    Shut  up! 


THE   FURNISHED   ROOM 

.  BY  O.  HENRY  (1862-1910) 

RESTLESS,  shifting,  fugacious  as  time  itself  is  a  certain  vast 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  red  brick  district  of  the  lower 
West  Side.  Homeless,  they  have  a  hundred  homes.  They  flit 
from  furnished  room  to  furnished  room,  transients  forever — 
transients  in  abode,  transients  in  heart  and  mind.  They  sing 
Home,  Sweet  Home  in  ragtime;  they  carry  their  lares  et  penates  in 
a  bandbox;  their  vine  is  entwined  about  a  picture  hat;  a  rubber 
plant  is  their  fig  tree. 

Hence  the  houses  of  this  district,  having  had  a  thousand 
dwellers,  should  have  a  thousand  tales  to  tell,  mostly  dull  ones, 
no  doubt;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  there  could  not  be  found  a 
ghost  or  two  in  the  wake  of  all  these  vagrant  guests. 

One  evening  after  dark  a  young  man  prowled  among  these 
crumbling  red  mansions,  ringing  their  bells.  At  the  twelfth  he 
rested  his  lean  hand-baggage  upon  the  step  and  wiped  the  dust 
from  his  hat-band  and  forehead.  The  bell  sounded  faint  and  far 
away  in  some  remote,  hollow  depths. 

To  the  door  of  this,  the  twelfth  house  whose  bell  he  had  rung, 
came  a  housekeeper  who  made  him  think  of  an  unwholesome^ 
surfeited  worm  that  had  eaten  its  nut  to  a  hollow  shell  and  now 
sought  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  edible  lodgers 

He  asked  if  there  was  a  room  to  let. 

"Come  in/'  said  the  housekeeper.  Her  voice  came  from  her 
throat;  her  throat  seemed  lined  with  fur.  "I  have  the  third  floor 
back,  vacant  since  a  week  back.  Should  you  wish  to  look  at  it?'* 
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The  young  man  followed  her  up  the  stairs.  A  faint  light  from 
no  particular  source  mitigated  the  shadows  of  the  halls.  They 
trod  noiselessly  upon  a  stair  carpet  that  its  own  loom  would  have 
forsworn.  It  seemed  to  have  become  vegetable;  to  have  degener 
ated  in  that  rank,  sunless  air  to  lush  lichen  or  spreading  moss  that 
grew  in  patches  to  the  staircase  and  was  viscid  under  the  foot 
like  organic  matter.  At  each  turn  of  the  stairs  were  vacant  niches 
in  the  wall  Perhaps  plants  had  once  been  set  within  them.  If 
so  they  had  died  in  that  foul  and  tainted  air.  It  may  be  that 
statues  of  the  saints  had  stood  there,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  imps  and  devils  had  dragged  them  forth  in  the 
darkness  and  down  to  the  unholy  depths  of  some  furfiished  pit 
below. 

"This  is  the  room/'  said  the  housekeeper,  from  her  furry 
throat.  "It's  a  nice  room.  It  ain't  often  vacant.  I  had  some 
most  elegant  people  in  it  last  summer — no  trouble  at  all,  and  paid 
in  advance  to  the  minute.  The  water's  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Sprowls  and  Mooney  kept  it  three  months.  They  done  a  vaude 
ville  sketch.  Miss  B'retta  Sprowls — you  may  have  heard  of  her — 
Oh,  that  was  just  the  stage  names — right  there  over  the  dresser 
is  where  the  marriage  certificate  hung,  framed.  The  gas  is  here, 
and  you  see  there  is  plenty  of  closet  room.  It's  a  room  everybody 
likes.  It  never  stays  idle  long." 

"Do  you  have  many  theatrical  people  rooming  here?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

"They  comes  and  goes.  A  good  proportion  of  my  lodgers  is 
connected  with  the  theaters.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  the  theatrical  dis 
trict.  Actor  people  never  stays  long  anywhere.  I  get  my  share. 
Yes,  they  comes  and  they  goes." 

He  engaged  the  room,  paying  for  a  week  in  advance.  He  was 
tired,  he  said,  and  would  take  possession  at  once.  He  counted  out 
the  money.  The  room  had  been  made  ready,  she  said,  even  to 
towels  and  water.  As  the  housekeeper  moved  away  he  put1,  for 
the  thousandth  time,  the  question  that  he  carried  at  the  end  of 
his  tongue. 

"A  young  girl — Miss  Vashner — Miss  Eloise  Vashner — do  you 
remember  such  a  one  among  your  lodgers?  She  would  be  singing 
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on  the  stage,  most  likely.  A  fair  girl,  of  medium  height  and 
slender,  with  reddish,  gold  hair  and  a  dark  mole  near  her  left 
eyebrow." 

"No,  I  don't  remember  the  name.  Them  stage  people  has 
names  they  change  as  often  as  their  rooms.  They  comes  and  they 
goes.  No,  I  don't  call  that  one  to  mind." 

No.  Always  no.  Five  months  of  ceaseless  interrogation  and 
the  inevitable  negative.  So  much  time  spent  by  day  in  question 
ing  managers,  agents,  schools  and  choruses;  by  night  among  the 
audiences  of  theaters  from  all-star  casts  down  to  music  halls  so 
low  that  he  dreaded  to  find  what  he  most  hoped  for.  He  who  had 
loved  her  best  had  tried  to  find  her.  He  was  sure  that  since  her 
disappearance  from  home  this  great,  water-girt  city  held  her 
somewhere,  but  it  was  like  a  monstrous  quicksand,  shifting  its 
particles  constantly,  with  no  foundation,  its  upper  granules  of 
today  buried  tomorrow  in  ooze  and  slime. 

The  furnished  room  received  its  latest  guest  with  a  first  glow 
of  pseudo-hospitality,  #  hectic,  haggard,  perfunctory  welcome 
like  the  specious  smile  of  a  demirep.  The  sophistical  comfort 
came  in  reflected  gleams  from  the  decayed  furniture,  the  ragged 
brocade  upholstery  of  a  couch  and  two  chairs,  a  foot-wide  cheap 
pier  glass  between  the  two  windows,  from  one  or  two  gilt  picture 
frames  and  a  brass  bedstead  in  a  corner. 

The  guest  reclined,  inert,  upon  a  chair,  while  the  room,  con 
fused  in  speech  as  though  it  were  an  apartment  in  Babel,  tried  to 
discourse  to  him  of  its  divers  .tenantry. 

A  polychromatic  rug  like  some  brilliant-flowered,  rectangular, 
tropical  islet  lay  surrounded  by  a  billowy  sea  of  soiled  matting. 
Upon  the  gay-papered  wall  were  those  pictures  that  pursue  the 
homeless  one  from  house  to  house — The  Huguenot  Lovers,  The 
First  Quarrel,  The  Wedding  Breakfast,  Psyche  at  the  Fountain. 
The  mantel's  chastely  severe  outline  was  ingloriously  veiled 
behind  some  pert  drapery  drawn  rakishly  askew  like  the  sashes  of 
the  Amazonian  ballet.  Upon  it  was  some  desolate  flotsam  cast 
aside  by  the  room's  marooned  when  a  lucky  sail  had  borne  them 
to  a  fresh  port — a  trifling  vase  or  two,  pictures  of  actresses,  a 
medicine  bottle,  some  stray  cards  out  of  a  deck. 
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One  by  one,  as  the  characters  of  a  cryptograph  become  explicit, 
the  little  signs  left  by  the  furnished  room's  procession  of  guests 
developed  a  significance.  The  threadbare  space  in  the  rug  in  front 
of  the  dresser  told  that  lovely  woman  had  marched  in  the  throng. 
The  tiny  finger-prints  on  the  wall  spoke  of  little  prisoners  trying 
to  feel  their  way  to  sun  and  air.  A  splattered  stain,  raying  like 
the  shadow  of  a  bursting  bomb,  witnessed  where  a  hurled  glass  or 
bottle  had  splintered  with  its  contents  against  the  wall.  Across 
the  pier  glass  had  been  scrawled  with  a  diamond  in  staggering 
letters  the  name  "  Marie/'  It  seemed  that  the  succession  of 
dwellers  in  the  furnished  room  had  turned  in  fury — perhaps 
tempted  beyond  forbearance  by  its  garish  coldness — and  wreaked 
upon  it  their  passions.  The  furniture  was  chipped  and  bruised; 
the  couch,  distorted  by  bursting  springs,  seemed  a  horrible  mon 
ster  that  had  been  slain  during  the  stress  of  some  grotesque  con 
vulsion.  Some  more  potent  upheaval  had  cloven  a  great  slice 
from  the  marble  mantel.  Each  plank  in  the  floor  owned  its 
particular  cant  and  shriek  as  from  a  s.eparate  and  individual 
agony.  It  seemed  incredible  that  all  this  malice  and  injury  had 
been  wrought  upon  the  room  by  those  who  had  called  it  for  a 
time  their  home;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  the  cheated  home 
instinct  surviving  blindly,  the  resentful  rage  at  false  household 
gods  that  had  kindled  their  wrath.  A  hut  that  is  our  own  we  can 
sweep  and  adorn  and  cherish. 

The  young  tenant  in  the  chair  allowed  these  thoughts  to  file, 
soft-shod,  through  his  mind,  while  there  drifted  into  the  room 
furnished  sounds  and  furnished  scents.  He  heard  in  one  room 
a  tittering  and  incontinent,  slack  laughter;  in  others  the  mono 
logue  of  a  scold,  the  rattling  of  dice,  a  lullaby,  and  one  crying 
dully;  above  him  a  banjo  tinkled  with  spirit.  Doors  banged 
somewhere;  the  elevated  trains  roared  intermittently;  a  cat 
yowled  miserably  upon  a  back  fence.  And  he  breathed  the 
breath  of  the  house — a  dank  savor  rather  than  a  smell — a  cold, 
musty  effluvium  as  from  underground  vaults  mingled  with  the 
reeking  exhalations  of  linoleum  and  mildewed  and  rotten  woodwork. 
Then,  suddenly,  as  he  rested  there,  the  room  was  filled  with 
the  strong,  sweet  odor  of  mignonette.  It  came  as  upon  a  single 
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buffet  of  wind  with  such  sureness  and  fragrance  and  emphasis 
that  it  almost  seemed  a  living  visitant.  And  the  man  cried  aloud: 
"What,  Dear?"  as  if  he  had  been  called,  and  sprang  up  and  faced 
about.  The  rich  odor  clung  to  him  and  wrapped  him  around. 
He  reached  out  his  arms  for  it,  all  his  senses  for  the  time  confused 
and  commingled.  How  could  one  be  peremptorily  called  by  an 
odor?  Surely  it  must  have  been  a  sound.  But,  was  it  not  the 
sound  that  had  touched,  that  had  caressed  him? 

"She  has  been  in  this  room,"  he  cried,  and  he  sprang  to  wrest 
from  it  a  token,  for  he  knew  he  would  recognize  the  smallest 
thing  that  had  belonged  to  her  or  that  she  had  touched.  This 
enveloping  scent  of  mignonette,  the  odor  that  she  had  loved  and 
made  her  own — whence  came  it? 

The  room  had  been  but  carelessly  set  in  order.  Scattered  upon 
the  flimsy  dresser  scarf  were  half  a  dozen  hairpins — those  discreet^ 
indistinguishable  friends  of  womankind,  feminine  of  gender,  infi 
nite  of  mood  and  uncommunicative  of  tense.  These  he  ignored, 
conscious  of  their  triumphant  lack  of  identity.  Ransacking  the 
drawers  of  the  dresser  he  came  upon  a  discarded,  tiny,  ragged 
handkerchief.  He  pressed  it  to  his  face.  It  was  racy  and  insolent 
with  heliotrope;  he  hurled  it  to  the  floor.  In  another  drawer  he 
found  odd  buttons,  a  theater  program,  a  pawnbroker's  card, 
two  lost  marshmallows,  a  book  on  the  divination  of  dreams.  In 
the  last  was  a  woman's  black  satin  hair-bow,  which  halted  him, 
poised  between  ice  and  fire.  But  the  black  satin  hair-bow  also  is 
femininity's  demure,  impersonal,  common  ornament  and  tells  no 
tales. 

And  then  he  traversed  the  room  like  a  hound  on  the  scent, 
skimming  the  walls,  considering  the  corners  of  the  bulging  matting 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  rummaging  mantel  and  tables,  the  cur 
tains  and  hangings,  the  drunken  cabinet  in  the  corner,  for  a  visi 
ble  sign,  unable  to  perceive  that  she  was  there  beside,  around, 
against,  within,  above  him,  clinging  to  him,  wooing  him,  calling 
him  so  poignantly  through  the  finer  senses  that  even  his  grosser 
ones  became  cognizant  of  the  call.  Once  again  he  answered 
loudly:  "Yes,  Dear!"  and  turned,  wild-eyed,  to  gaze  on  vacancy, 
for  he  could  not  yet  discern  form  and  color  and  love  and  out- 
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'stretched  arms  in  the  odor  of  mignonette.  Oh,  God!  whence  that 
odor,  and  since  when  have  odors  had  a  voice  to  call?  Thus  he 
groped. 

He  burrowed  in  crevices  and  corners,  and  found  corks  and 
cigarettes.  These  he  passed  in  passive  contempt.  But  once  he 
found  in  a  fold  of  the  matting  a  half-smoked  cigar,  and  this  he 
ground  beneath  his  heel  with  a  green  and  trenchant  oath.  He 
sifted  the  room  from  end  to  end.  He  found  dreary  and  ignoble 
small  records  of  many  a  peripatetic  tenant;  but  of  her  whom  he 
sought,  and  who  may  have  lodged  there,  and  whose  spirit  seemed 
to  hover  there,  he  found  no  trace. 

And  then  he  thought  of  the  housekeeper. 

He  ran  from  the  haunted  room  downstairs  and  to  a  door  that 
showed  a  crack  of  light.  She  came  out  to  his  knock.  He  smoth 
ered  his  excitement  as  best  he  could. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  Madam/'  he  besought  her,  "who  occupied 
the  room  I  have  before  I  came?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  I  can  tell  you  again.  'Twas  Sprowls  and  Mooney, 
as  I  said.  Miss  B'retta  Sprowls  it  was  in  the  theaters,  but  Missis 
Mooney  she  was.  My  house  is  well  known  for  respectability. 
The  marriage  certificate  hung,  framed,  on  a  nail  over " 

"What  kind  of  a  lady  was  Miss  Sprowls — in  looks,  I  mean?" 

"Why,  black-haired,  Sir,  short,  and  stout,  with  a  comical  face. 
They  left  a  week  ago  Tuesday." 

"And  before  they  occupied  it?" 

"Why,  there  was  a  single  gentleman  connected  with  the  dray- 
ing  business.  He  left  owing  me  a  week.  Before  him  was  Missis 
Crowder  and  her  two  children,  that  stayed  four  months;  and 
back  of  them  was  old  Mr.  Doyle,  whose  sons  paid  for  him.  He 
kept  the  room  six  months.  That  goes  back  a  year,  Sir,  and  further 
I  do  not  remember." 

He  thanked  her  and  crept  back  to  his  room.  The  room  was 
dead.  The  essence  that  had  vivified  it  was  gone.  The  perfume  of 
mignonette  had  departed.  In  its  place  was  the  old,  stale  odor  of 
moldy  house  furniture,  of  atmosphere  in  storage. 

The  ebbing  of  his  hope  drained  his  faith.  He  sat  staring  at  the 
yellow,  singing  gaslight.  Soon  he  walked  to  the  bed  and  began 
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to  tear  the  sheets  into  strips.  With  the  blade  of  his  knife  he  drove 
them  tightly  into  every  crevice  around  windows  and  door.  When 
all  was  snug  and  taut  he  turned  out  the  light,  turned  the  gas 
full  on  again  and  laid  himself  gratefully  upon  the  bed. 

It  was  Mrs.  McCooFs  night  to  go  with  the  can  for  beer.  So 
she  fetched  it  and  sat  with  Mrs.  Purdy  in  one  of  those  subter 
ranean  retreats  -where  housekeepers  foregather  and  the  worm 
dieth  seldom. 

"I  rented  out  my  third  floor,  back,  this  evening/*  said  Mrs. 
Purdy,  across  a  fine  circle  of  foam.  "A  young  man  took  it.  He 
went  up  to  bed  two  hours  ago/' 

"Now,  did  ye,  Mrs.  Purdy,  Ma'am ?"  said  Mrs.  McCool,  with 
intense  admiration.  "You  do  be  a  wonder  for  rentin'  rooms  of 
that  kind.  And  did  ye  tell  him,  then?"  she  concluded  in  a  husky 
whisper  laden  with  mystery. 

"Rooms,"  said  Mrs.  Purdy,  in  her  furriest  tones,  "are  fur 
nished  for  to  rent.  I  did  not  tell  him,  Mrs.  McCool." 

"'Tis  right  ye  are,  Ma'am;  'tis  by  renting  rooms  we  kape  alive. 
Ye  have  the  rale  sense  for  business,  Ma'am.  There  be  many 
people  will  rayjict  the  rentin'  of  a  room  if  they  be  tould  a  suicide 
has  been  after  dyin'  in  the  bed  of  it." 

"As  you  say,  we  has  our  living  to  be  making,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Purdy. 

"Yis,  Ma'am;  'tis  true.  'Tis  just  one  -wake  ago  this  day  I 
helped  ye  lay  out  the  third  floor,  back.  A  pretty  slip  of  a  colleen 
she  was  to  be  killin'  herself  wid  the  gas — a  swate  little  face  she 
had,  Mrs.  Purdy,  Ma'am." 

"She'd  a-been  called  handsome,  as  you  say,"  said  Mrs.  Purdy, 
assenting  but  critical,  "but  for  that  mole  she  had  a-growin'  by 
her  left  eyebrow.  Do  fill  up  your  glass  again,  Mrs.  McCool." 
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HE  HAD  really  been  too  ill  to  go;  the  penetrating  dampness 
of  the  studio,  the  nervous  strain,  the  tireless  application, 
all  had  told  on  him  heavily.  But  the  feverish  discomfort  in  his 
head  and  lungs  gave  him  no  rest;  it  was  impossible  to  lie  there 
in  bed  and  do  nothing;  besides,  he  did  not  care  to  disappoint  his 
hostess.  So  he  managed  to  crawl  into  his  clothes,  summon  a  cab, 
and  depart.  The  raw  night  air  cooled  his  head  and  throat;  he 
opened  the  cab  window  and  let  the  snow  blow  in  on  him. 

When  he  arrived  he  did  not  feel  much  better,  although  Catharine 
was  glad  to  see  him.  Somebody's  wife  was  allotted  to  him  to 
take  in  to  dinner,  and  he  executed  the  commission  with  that  dis 
tinction  of  manner  peculiar  to  men  of  his  temperament. 

When  the  women  had  withdrawn  and  the  men  had  lighted 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  the  conversation  wavered  between 
municipal  reform  and  conies  drolatiques,  and  the  Boznovian 
attache  had  begun  an  interminable  story,  and  Count  Fantozzi 
was  emphasizing  his  opinion  of  women  by  joining  the  tips  of  his 
overmanicured  thumb  and  forefinger  and  wafting  spectral  kisses 
at  an  annoyed  Englishman  opposite,  Helmer  laid  down  his 
unlighted  cigar  and,  leaning  over,  touched  his  host  on  the  sleeve. 

"Hello!  what's  up,  Philip?"  said  his  host,  cordially;  and  Hel 
mer,  dropping  his  voice  a  tone  below  the  sustained  pitch  of  con 
versation,  asked  him  the  question  that  had  been  burning  his 
feverish  lips  since  dinner  began. 

To  which  his  host  replied,  "What  girl  do  you  mean?"  and  bent 
nearer  to  listen. 
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"I  mean  the  girl  in  the  fluffy  black  gown,  with  shoulders  and 
arms  of  ivory,  and  the  eyes  of  Aphrodite.'* 

His  host  smiled.    "Where  did  she  sit,  this  human  wonder?" 

"  Beside  Colonel  Farrar." 

"Farrar?  Let's  see" — he  knit  his  brows  thoughtfully,  then 
shook  his  head.  "I  can't  recollect;  we're  going  in  now  and  you  can 
find  her  and  I'll " 

His  words  were  lost  in  the  laughter  and  hum  around  them;  he 
nodded  an  abstracted  assurance  at  Helmer;  others  claimed  his 
attention,  and  by  the  time  he  rose  to  signal  departure  he  had  for 
gotten  the  girl  in  black, 

As  the  men  drifted  toward  the  drawing-rooms  Helmer  moved 
with  the  throng.  There  were  a  number  of  people  there  whom  he 
knew  and  spoke  to,  although  through  the  increasing  feverishness 
he  could  scarce  hear  himself  speak.  He  was  too  ill  to  stay;  he 
would  find  his  hostess  and  ask  the  name  of  that  girlin  black,  and  go. 

The  white  drawing-rooms  were  hot  and  overthronged. 
Attempting  fo  find  his  hostess,  he  encountered  Colonel  Farrar, 
and  together  they  threaded  their  way  aimlessly  forward. 

"Who  is  the  girl  in  black,  Colonel?"  he  asked;  "I  mean  the  one 
that  you  took  in  to  dinner." 

"A  girl  in  black?    I  don't  think  I  saw  her." 

"She  sat  beside  you!" 

"Beside  m^?"  The  colonel  halted,  and  his  inquiring  gaze 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  younger  man,  then  swept  the  crowded 
rooms. 

"Do  you  see  her*  now?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Helmer,  after  a  moment. 

They  stood  silent  for  a  little  while,  then  parted  to  allow  the 
Chinese  minister  thoroughfare — a  suave  gentleman,  all  antique 
silks,  and  a  smile  "thousands  of  years  old."  The  minister  passed, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  general  commanding  at  Governors 
Island,  who  signaled  Colonel  Farrar  to  join  them;  and  Helmer 
•drifted  again,  until  a  voice  repeated  his  name  insistently,  and 
his  hostess  leaned  forward  from  the  brilliant  group  surrounding 
her,  saying:  "What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Philip?  You 
look  wretchedly  ill." 
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"It's  a  trifle  close  here — nothing's  the  matter." 

He  stepped  nearer,  dropping  his  voice:  "Catharine,  who  was 
that  girl  in  black?" 

"What  girl ?" 

"  She  sat  beside  Colonel  Farrar  at  dinner,  or  I  thought  she  did " 

"Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Van  Siclen?   She  is  in  white,  silly!" 

"No— the  girl  in  black." 

His  hostess  bent  her  pretty  head  in  perplexed  silence,  frowning 
a  trifle  with  the  effort  to  remember. 

"There  were  so  many,"  she  murmured — "let  me  see — it  is 
certainly  strange  that  I  cannot  recollect.  Wait  a  moment!  Are 
you  sure  she  wore  black?  Are  you  sure  she  sat  next  to  Colonel 
Farrar?" 

"A  moment  ago  I  was  certain — "  he  said,  hesitating.  "Never 
mind,  Catharine;  I'll  prowl  about  until  I  find  her." 

His  hostess,  already  partly  occupied  with  the  animated  stir 
around  her,  nodded  brightly;  Helmer  turned  his  fevered  eyes 
and  then  his  steps  toward  the  cool  darkness  of  the  conservatories. 
But  he  found  there  a  dozen  people  who  greeted  him  by  name, 
demanding  not  only  his  company  but  his  immediate  and 
undivided  attention. 

"Mr.  Helmer  might  be  able  to  explain  to  us  what  his  own  work 
means,"  said  a  young  girl,  laughing. 

They  had  evidently  been  discussing  his  sculptured  group,  just 
completed  for  the  new  facade  of  the  National  Museum.  Press 
and  public  had  commented  very  freely  on  the  work  since  the 
unveiling  a  week  since;  critics  quarreled  concerning  the  significance 
of  the  strange  composition  in  marble.  The  group  was  at  the  same 
time  repellent  and  singularly  beautiful;  but  nobody  denied  its 
technical  perfection.  This  was  the  sculptured  group :  Avaquero, 
evidently  dying,  lay  in  a  loose  heap  among  some  desert  rocks. 
Beside  him,  chin  on  palm,  sat  an  exquisite  winged  figure,  calm 
eyes  fixed  on  the  dying  man.  It  was  plain  that  death  was  near; 
it  was  stamped  on  the  ravaged  visage,  on  the  collapsed  frame. 
And  yet,  in  the  dying  boy's  eyes  there  was  nothing  of  agony,  no 
fear,  only  an  intense  curiosity  as  the  lovely  winged  figure  gazed 
straight  into  the  glazing  eyes. 
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"It  may  be/'  observed  an  attractive  girl,  "that  Mr.  Helmer 
will  say  with'Mr.  Gilbert, 

It  is  really  very  clever, 

But  I  don't  know  what  it  means." 

Helmer  laughed  and  started  to  move  away.  "I  think  I'd  better 
admit  that  at  once/'  he  said,  passing  his  hand  over  his  aching  eyes; 
but  the  tumult  of  protest  blocked  his  retreat,  and  he  was  forced 
to  find  a  chair  under  the  palms  and  tree-ferns.  "It  was  merely  an 
idea  of  mine/'  he  protested,  good-humoredly — "an  idea  that  has 
haunted  me  so  persistently  that,  to  save  myself  further  annoy 
ance,  I  locked  it  up  in  marble." 

"Demoniac  obsession ?"  suggested  a  very  young  man,  with  a 
taste  for  morbid  literature. 

"Not  at  all,"  protested  Helmer,  smiling;  "the  idea  annoyed  me 
until  I  gave  it  expression.  It  doesn't  bother  me  any  more." 

"You  said,"  observed  the  attractive  girl,  "that  you  were  going 
to  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"About  the  idea?  Oh,  no,  I  didn't  promise  that " 

"Please,  Mr.  Helmer!" 

A  number  of  people  had  joined  the  circle;  he  could  see  others 
standing  here  and  there  among  the  palms,  evidently  pausing  to 
listen. 

"There  is  no  logic  in  the  idea,"  he  said,  uneasily — "nothing  to 
attract  your  attention.  I  have  only  laid  a  ghost " 

He  stopped  short.  The  girl  in  black  stood  there  among  the  others, 
intently  watching  him.  When  she  caught  his  eye,  she  nodded 
with  the  friendliest  little  smile;  and  as  he  started  to  rise  she  shook 
her  head  and  stepped  back  with  a  gesture  for  him  to  continue. 

They  looked  steadily  at  one  another  for  a  moment. 

"The  idea,  that  has  always  attracted  me,"  he  began,  slowly, 
"is  purely  instinctive  and  emotional,  not  logical.  It  is  this:  As 
long  as  I  can  remember  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  a  person 
who  is  doomed  to  die  never  dies  utterly  alone.  We  who  die  in  our 
beds — or  expect  to — die  surrounded  by  the  living.  So  fall  soldiers 
on  the  firing-line;  so  end  the  great  majority — never  absolutely 
alone.  Even  in  a  murder,  the  murderer  at  least  must  be  present. 
If  not,  something  else  is  there. 
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"  But  how  is  it  with  those  solitary  souls  isolated  in  the  world — 
the  lone  herder  who  is  found  lifeless  in  some  vast,  waterless 
desert,  the  pioneer  whose  bones  are  stumbled  over  by  the  tardy 
pickets  of  civilization — and  even  those  nearer  us — here  in  our 
city — who  are  found  in  silent  houses,  in  deserted  streets,  in  the 
solitude  of  salt  meadows,  in  the  miserable  desolation  of  vacant 
lands  beyond  the  suburbs  ?" 

The  girl  in  black  stood  motionless,  watching  him  intently. 

"I  like  to  believe/'  he  went  on,  "that  no  living  creature  dies 
absolutely  and  utterly  alone.  I  have  thought  that,  perhaps  in 
the  desert,  for  instance,  when  a  man  is  doomed,  and  there  is  no 
chance  that  he  could  live  to  relate  the  miracle,  some  winged 
sentinel  from  the  uttermost  outpost  of  Eternity,  putting  off  the 
armor  of  invisibility,  drops  through  space  to  watch  beside  him  so 
that  he  may  not  die  alone/' 

There  was  absolute  quiet  in  the  circle  around  him.  Looking 
always  at  the  girl  in  black,  he  said : 

"  Perhaps  those  doomed  on  dark  mountains  or  in  solitary  des 
erts,  or  the  last  survivor  at  sea,  drifting  to  certain  destruction 
after  the  wreck  has  foundered,  find  death  no  terror,  being  guided 
to  it  by  those  invisible  to  all  save  the  surely  doomed.  That  is 
really  all  that  suggested  the  marble — quite  illogical,  you  see/' 

In  the  stillness  somebody  drew  a  long,  deep  breath;  the  easy 
reaction  followed;  people  moved,  spoke  together  in  low  voices;  a 
laugh  rippled  up  out  of  the  darkness.  But  Helmer  had  gone,  mak 
ing  his  way  through  the  half-light  toward  a  figure  that  moved 
beyond  through  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  foliage — moved  slowly 
and  more  slowly.  Once  she  looked  back,  and  he  followed,  pushing 
forward  and  parting  the  heavy  fronds  of  fern  and  palm  and  masses 
of  moist  blossoms.  Suddenly  he  came  upon  her,  standing  there 
as  though  waiting  for  him. 

"There  is  not  a  soul  in  this  house  charitable  enough  to  present 
me,"  he  began. 

"Then,"  she  answered,  laughingly,  "charity  should  begin  at  • 
home.    Take  pity  on  yourself — and  on  me.    I  have  waited  for 
you/' 

"Did  you  really  care  to  know  me?"  he  stammered. 
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"Why  am  I  here  alone  with  you?"  she  asked,  bending  above  a 
scented  mass  of  flowers.  "Indiscretion  may  be  a  part  of  valor, 
but  it  is  the  best  part  of — something  else/' 

That  blue  radiance  which  a  starless  sky  shed  lighted  her  white 
shoulders;  transparent  shadow  veiled  the  contour  of  neck  and 
cheeks. 

"At  dinner,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  mean  to  stare  so — but  I  simply 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  yours " 

"A  hint  that  mine  were  on  yours,  too?" 

She  laughed  a  little  laugh  so  sweet  that  the  sound  seemed  part 
of  the  twilight  and  the  floating  fragrance.  She  turned  gracefully, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

"Let  us  be  friends,"  she  said — "after  all  these  years." 

Her  hand  lay  in  his  for  an  instant;  then  she  withdrew  it  and 
dropped  it  caressingly  upon  a  cluster  of  massed  flowers. 

"Forced  bloom,"  she  said,  looking  down  at  them,  where  her 
fingers,  white  as  the  blossoms,  lay  half  buried.  Then,  raising  her 
head,  "You  do  not  know  me,  do  you?" 

*'Know  you?"  he  faltered — "how  could  I  know  you?  Do  you 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  could  have  forgotten  you?" 

"Ah,  you  have  not  forgotten  me,"  she  said,  still  with  her  wide- 
smiling  eyes  on  his,  "you  have  not  forgotten.  There  is  a  trace  of 
me  in  the  winged  figure  you  cut  in  marble — not  the  features,  not 
the  massed  hair,  nor  the  rounded  neck  and  limbs — but  in  the 
eyes.  Who  living,  save  yourself,  can  read  those  eyes?" 

"Are  you  laughing  at  me?" 

"Answer  me;  who  alone  in  all  the  world  can  read  the  message 
in  those  sculptured  eyes?" 

"Can  you?"  he  asked,  curiously  troubled. 

"Yes;  I,  and  the  dying  man  in  marble." 

"What  do  you  read  there?" 

"Pardon  for  guilt.  You  have  foreshadowed  it,  unconsciously — 
the  resurrection  of  the  soul.  That  is  what  you  have  left  in  marble 
for  the  mercilessly  just  to  ponder  on;  that  alone  is  the  meaning 
of  your  work."  ' 

Through  the  throbbing  silence  he  stood  thinking,  searching  his 
clouded  mind. 
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"The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  are  your  own,"  she  said.  "Is  it 
not  true?" 

And  still  he  stood  there,  groping,  probing  through  dim  and 
forgotten  corridors  of  thought  toward  a  faint  memory  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  wavering  mirage  of  the  past. 

"Let  us  talk  of  your  career,"  she  said,  leaning  back  against  the 
thick  foliage — "your  success,  and  all  that  it  means  to  you,"  she 
added,  gaily. 

He  stood  staring  at  the  darkness:  "You  have  set  the  phantoms 
of  forgotten  things  stirring  and  whispering  together  somewhere 
within  me.  Now  tell  me  more;  tell  me  the  truth." 

"You  are  slowly  reading  it  in  my  eyes/3  she  said,  laughing 
sweetly.  "Read  and  remember." 

The  fever  in  him  seared  his  sight  as  he  stood  there,  his  con 
fused  gaze  on  hers. 

"Is  it  a  threat  of  hell  you  read  in  the  marble?"  he  asked. 

"No,  nothing  of  destruction,  only  resurrection  and  hope  of 
paradise.  Look  at  me  closely." 

"Who  are  you?"  he  whispered,  closing  his  eyes  to  steady  his 
swimming  senses.  "When  have  we  met?" 

"You  were  very  young,"  she  said,  under  her  breath — "and  I 
was  younger — and  the  rains  had  swollen  the  Canadian  river  so 
that  it  boiled  amber  at  the  fords;  and  I  could  not  cross — alas!" 

A  moment  of  stunjiing  silence;  then  her  voice  again:  "I  said 
nothing,  not  a  word  even  of  thanks  when  you  offered  aid.  ...  I 
— was  not  too  heavy  in  your  arms,  and  the  ford  was  soon  passed — 
soon  passed.  That  was  very  long  ago."  Watching  him  from 
shadowy  sweet  eyes,  she  said : 

"For  a  day  you  knew  the  language  of  my  mouth  and  my  arms 
around  you,  there  in  the  white  sun-glare  of  the  river.  For  every 
kiss  taken  and  retaken,  given  and  forgiven,  we  must  account — 
for  every  one,  even  to  the  last. 

"But  you  have  set  a  monument  for  us  both,  preaching  the 
resurrection  of  the  soul.  Love  is  such  a  little  thing — and  ours 
endured  a  whole  day  long!  Do  you  remember?  Yet  He  who 
created  love,  designed  that  it  should  last  a  lifetime.  Only  the 
lost  outlive  it." 
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She  leaned  nearer: 

"Tell  me,  you  who  have  proclaimed  the  resurrection  of  dead 
souls,  are  you  afraid  to  die?" 

Her  low  voice  ceased;  lights  broke  out  like  stars  through  the 
foliage  around  them;  the  great  glass  doors  of  the  ballroom  were 
opening;  the  illuminated  fountain  flashed,  a  falling  shower  of 
silver.  Through  the  outrush  of  music  and  laughter  swelling 
around  them,  a  clear  far  voice  called,  "Fran^oise!" 

Again,  close  by,  the  voice  rang  faintly,  "Fran?oise!  Fran?oise!" 

She  slowly  turned,  staring  into  the  brilliant  glare  beyond. 

"Who  called?55  he  asked  hoarsely. 

"My  mother/'  she  said,  listening  intently.  "Will  vou  wait  for 
me?" 

His  ashen  face  glowed  again  like  a  dull  ember,  She  bent  nearer, 
and  caught  his  fingers  in  hers. 

"By  the  memory  of  our  last  kiss  wait  for  me?"  she  pleaded,  her 
little  hand  tightening  on  his. 

"Where?"  he  said,  with  dry  lips.  "We  cannot  talk  here!  we 
cannot  say  here  the  things  that  must  be  said." 

"In  your  studio,"  she  whispered.     "Wait  for  me." 

"Do  you  know  the  way?" 

"I  tell  you  I  will  come;  truly  I  will!  Only  a  moment  with  my 
mother — then  I  will  be  there!" 

Their  hands  clung  together  an  instant,  then  she  slipped  away 
into  the  crowded  rooms;  and  after  a  moment  Helmer  followed, 
head  bent,  blinded  by  the  glare. 

"You  are  ill,  Philip,"  said  his  host,  as  he  took  his  leave.  "Your 
face  is  as  ghastly  as  that  dying  vaquero's— by  Heaven,  Man,  you 
look  like  him!" 

"Did  you  find  your  girl  in  black?"  asked  his  hostess,  curiously. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "good  night." 

The  air  was  bitter  as  he  stepped  out— bitter  as  death.  Scores 
of  carriage  lamps  twinkled  as  he  descended  the  snowy  steps;  and 
a  faint  gust  of  music  swept  out  of  the  darkness,  silenced  as  the 
heavy  doors  closed  behind  him. 

He  turned  west,  shivering.  A  long  smear  of  light  bounded  his 
horizon  as  he  pressed  toward  it  and  entered  the  sordid  avenue 
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beneath  the  iron  arcade  which  was  even  now  trembling  under  the 
shock  of  an  oncoming  train.  It  passed  overhead  with  a  roar;  he 
raised  his  hot  eyes  and  saw  through  the  tangled  girders  above  the 
illuminated  disk  of  the  clock-tower — all  distorted — for  the  fever 
in  him  was  disturbing  everything — even  the  cramped  and  twisted 
street  into  which  he  turned,  fighting  for  breath  like  a  man  stabbed 
through  and  through. 

"What  folly!"  he  said  aloud,  stopping  short  in  the  darkness. 
"This  is  fever — all  this.  She  could  not  know  where  to  come " 

Where  two  blind  alleys  *cut  the  shabby  block,  worming  their 
way  inward  from  the  Avenue  and  from  Tenth  Street,  he  stopped 
again,  his  hands  working  at  his  coat. 

"It  is  fever,  fever!"  he  muttered.    "She  was  not  there." 

There  was  no  light  in  the  street  save  for  the  red  fire-lamp  burn 
ing  on  the  corner,  and  a  glimmer  from  the  Old  Grapevine  Tavern 
across  the  way.  Yet  all  around  him  the  darkness  was  illuminated 
with  pale,  unsteady  flames,  lighting  him  as  he  groped  through  the 
shadows  of  the  street  to  the  blind  alley.  Dark  old  silent  houses 
peered  across  the  paved  lane  at  their  aged  counterparts,  waiting 
for  him. 

And  at  last  he  found  a  door  that  yielded,  and  he  stumbled  into 
the  black  passageway,  always  lighted  on  by  the  unsteady  pallid 
flames  which  seemed  to  burn  in  infinite  depths  of  night. 

"She  was  not  there — she  was  never  there/'  he  gasped,  bolting 
the  door  and  sinking  down  upon  the  floor.  And,  as  his  mind 
wandered,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  great  bare  room  growing 
whiter  and  whiter  under  the  uneasy  flames. 

"It  will  burn  as  I  burn,"  he  said,  aloud — for  the  phantom 
flames  had  crept  into  his  body.  Suddenly  he  laughed,  and  the  vast 
studio  rang  again. 

" Hark ! "  he  whispered,  listening  intently.  "Who  knocked  ? " 

There  was  some  one  at  the  door;  he  managed  to  raise  himself 
and  drag  back  the  bolt.  . 

"You!"  he  breathed,  as  she  entered  hastily,  her  hair  disordered 
and  her  black  skirts  powdered  with  snow. 

"Who  but  I  ? "  she  whispered,'breathless.  "Listen !  do  you  hear  my 
mother  calling  me?  It  is  too  late;  but  she  was  with  me  to  the  end." 
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Through  the  silence,  from  an  infinite  distance  came  a  desolate 
cry  of  grief — "Fran<;oise!" 

He  had  fallen  back  into  his  chair  again,  and  the  little  busy 
flames  enveloped  him  so  that  the  room  began  to  whiten  again 
into  a  restless  glare.  Through  it  he  -watched  her. 

The  hour  struck,  passed,  struck  and  passed  again.  Other  hours 
grew,  lengthening  into  night.  She  sat  beside  him  with  never  a 
word  or  sigh  or  whisper  of  breathing;  and  dream  after  dream  swept 
him,  like  burning  winds.  Then  sleep  immersed  him  so  that  he  lay 
senseless,  sightless  eyes  still  fixed  on  her.  Hour  after  hour — and 
the  white  glare  died  out,  fading  to  a  glimmer.  In  densest  darkness 
he  stirred,  awoke,  his  mind  quite  clear;  and  spoke  her  name  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Yes,  I  am  here,"  she  answered,  gently. 

"Is  it  death?"  he  asked,  closing  his  eyes. 

"Yes.     Look  at  me,  Philip/5 

His  eyes  unclosed;  into  his  altered  face  there  crept  an  intense 
curiosity.  For  he  beheld  a  glimmering  shape,  wide-winged  and 
deep-eyed,  kneeling  beside  him,  and  looking  him  through  and 
through. 
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Pyrenees,  her  iron  sides  pressed  low  in  the  water  by 
A  her  cargo  of  wheat,  rolled  sluggishly,  and  made  it  easy  for 
the  man  who  was  climbing  aboard  from  out  a  tiny  outrigger 
canoe.  As  his  eyes  came  level  with  the  rail,  so  that  he  could  see 
inboard,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  a  dim,  almost  indiscernible 
haze.  It  was  more  like  an  illusion,  like  a  blurring  film  that  had 
spread  abruptly  over  his  eyes.  He  felt  an  inclination  to  brush 
it  away,  and  the  same  instant  he  thought  that  he  was  growing 
old  and  that  it  was  time  to  send  to  San  Francisco  for  a  pair  of 
spectacles. 

As  he  came  over  the  rail  he  cast  a  glance  aloft  at  the  tall  masts, 
and,  next,  at  the  pumps.  They  were  not  working.  There  seemed 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  big  ship,  and  he  wondered  why  she 
had  hoisted  the  signal  of  distress.  He  thought  of  his  happy 
islanders,  and  hoped  it  was  not  disease.  Perhaps  the  ship  was 
short  of  water  or  provisions.  He  shook  hands  with  the  captain, 
whose  gaunt  face  and  careworn  eyes  made  no  secret  of  the 
trouble,  whatever  it  was.  At  the  same  moment  the  newcomer 
was  aware  of  a  faint,  indefinable  smell.  It  seemed  like  that  of 
burnt  bread,  but  different. 

He  glanced  curiously  about  him.  Twenty  feet  away  a  weary- 
faced  sailor  was  calking  the  deck.  As  his  eye  lingered  on  the  man, 
he  saw  suddenly  arise  from  under  his  hands  a  faint  spiral  of  haze 
that  curled  and  twisted  and  was  gone.  By  now  he  had  reached 
the  deck.  His  bare  feet  were  pervaded  by  a  dull  warmth  that 
quickly  penetrated  the  thick  calluses.  He  knew  now  the  nature 
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of  the  ship's  distress.  His  eyes  roved  swiftly  forward,  where  the 
full  crew  of  weary-faced  sailors  regarded  him  eagerly.  The  glance 
from  his  liquid  brown  eyes  swept  over  them  like  a  benediction, 
soothing  them,  wrapping  them  about  as  in  the  mantle  of  a  great 
peace.  "  How  long  has  she  been  afire,  Captain  ? "  he  asked  in  a  voice 
so  gentle  and  unperturbed  that  it  was  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 

At  first  the  captain  felt  the  peace  and  content  of  it  stealing  in 
upon  him;  then  the  consciousness  of  all  that  he  had  gone  through 
and  was  going  through  smote  him,  and  he  was  resentful.  By 
what  right  did  this  ragged  beachcomber,  in  dungaree  trousers 
and  a  cotton  shirt,  suggest  such  a  thing  as  peace  and  content  to 
him  and  his  overwrought,  exhausted  soul?  The  captain  did  not 
reason  this;  it  was  the  unconscious  process  of  emotion  that  caused 
his  resentment. 

"Fifteen  days,"  he  answered  shortly.   "Who  are  you?" 

"My  name  is  McCoy,"  came  the  answer  in  tones  that  breathed 
tenderness  and  compassion.  • 

"I  mean,  are  you  the  pilot?" 

McCoy  passed  the  benediction  of  his  gaze  over  the  tall,  heavy- 
shouldered  man  with  the  haggard,  unshaven  face,  who  had  joined 
the  captain. 

"I  am  as  much  a  pilot  as  anybody,"  was  McCoy's  answer.  "We 
are  all  pilots  here,  Captain,  and  I  know  every  inch  of  these  waters." 

But  the  captain  was  impatient. 

"What  I  want  is  some  of  the  authorities.  I  want  to  talk  with 
them,  and  blame  quick." 

" Then  I'll  do  just  as  well." 

Again  that  insidious  suggestion  of  peace,  and  his  ship  a  raging 
furnace  beneath  his  feet!  The  captain's  eyebrows  lifted  impa 
tiently  and  nervously,  and  his  fist  clenched  as  if  he  were  about  to 
strike  a  blow  with  it. 

"Who  in  hell  are  you?"  he  demanded. 

"I  am  the  chief  magistrate,"  was  the  reply  in  a  voice  that  was 
still  the  softest  and  gentlest  imaginable. 

The  tall,  heavy-shouldered  man  broke  out  in  a  harsh  laugh  that 
was  partly  amusement,  but  mostly  hysterical.  Both  he  and  the 
captain  regarded  McCoy  with  incredulity  and  amazement.  That 
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this  barefooted  beachcomber  should  possess  such  high-sounding 
dignity  was  inconceivable.  His  cotton  shirt,  unbuttoned,  exposed 
a  grizzled  chest  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  undershirt 
beneath.  A  worn  straw  hat  failed  to  hide  the  ragged  gray  hair. 
Halfway  down  his  chest  descended  an  untrimmed,  patriarchal 
beard.  In  any  slop-shop  two  shillings  would  have  outfitted  him 
complete  as  he  stood  before  them. 

"Any  relation  to  the  McCoy  of  the  Bounty  ? "  the  captain  asked. 

"He  was  my  great-grandfather." 

"Oh,"  the  captain  said,  then  bethought  himself.  "My  name 
is  Davenport,  and  this  is  my  first  mate,  Mr.  Konig." 

They  shook  hands. 

"And  now  to  business."  The  captain  spoke  quickly,  the 
urgency  of  a  great  haste  pressing  his  speech.  "We've  been  on 
fire  for  over  two  weeks.  She's  ready  to  break  all  hell  loose  any 
moment.  That's  why  I  held  for  Pitcairn.  I  want  to  beach  her, 
or  scuttle  her,  and  save  the  hull." 

"Then  you  made  a  mistake,  Captain,"  said  McCoy.  "You 
should  have  slacked  away  for  Mangareva.  There's  a  beautiful 
beach  there,  in  a  lagoon  where  the  water  is  like  a  mill-pond." 

"But  we're  here,  ain't  we?"  the  first  mate  demanded.  "That's 
the  point.  We're  here,  and  we've  got  to  do  something." 

McCoy  shook  his  head  kindly. 

"You  can  do  nothing  here.  There  is  no  beach.  There  isn't 
even  anchorage." 

"Gammon!"  said  the  mate.  "Gammon!"  he  repeated  loudly, 
as  the  captain  signaled  him  to  be  more  soft-spoken.  "You  can't 
tell  me  that  sort  of  stuff.  Where  d'ye  keep  your  own  boats,  hey — 
your  schooner,  or  cutter,  or  whatever  you  have?  .  Hey?  Answer 
me  that." 

McCoy  smiled  as  gently  as  he  spoke.  His  smile  was  a  caress, 
an  embrace  that  surrounded  the  tired  mate  and  sought  to  draw 
him  into  the  quietude  and  rest  of  McCoy's  tranquil  soul. 

"We  have  no  schooner  or  cutter,"  he  replied.  "And  we  carry 
our  canoes  to  the  top  of  the  cliff." 

"YouVe  got  to  show  me,"  snorted  the  mate.  "How  d'ye  get 
around  to  the  other  islands,  heh?  Tell  me  that." 
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"We  don't  get  around.  As  governor  of  Pitcairn,  I  sometimes 
go.  When  I  was  younger,  I  was  away  a  great  deal — sometimes  on 
the  trading  schooners,  but  mostly  on  the  missionary  brig.  But 
she's  gone  now,  and  we  depend  on  passing  vessels.  Sometimes  we 
have  had  as  high  as  six  calls  in  one  year.  At  other  times,  a  year, 
and  even  longer,  has  gone  by  without  one  passing  ship.  Yours 
is  the  first  in  seven  months/' 

"And  you  mean  to  tell  me — "  the  mate  began. 

But  Captain  Davenport  interfered. 

"Enough  of  this.  We're  losing  time.  What  is  to  be  done,  Mr. 
McCoy?" 

The  old  man  turned  his  brown  eyes,  sweet  as  a  woman's,  shore 
ward,  and  both  captain  and  mate  followed  his  gaze  around  from 
the  lonely  rock  of  Pitcairn  to  the  crew  clustering  forward  and 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  announcement  of  a  decision.  McCoy 
did  not  hurry.  He  thought  smoothly  and  slowly,  step  by  step, 
with  the  certitude  of  a  mind  that  was  never  vexed  or  outraged  by 
life. 

"The  wind  is  light  now/'  he  said  finally.  "There  is  a  heavy 
current  setting  to  the  westward." 

"That's  what  made  us  fetch  to  leeward,"  the  captain  inter 
rupted,  desiring  to  vindicate  his  seamanship. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  fetched  you  to  leeward,"  McCoy  went  on. 
"Well,  you  can't  work  up  against  this  current  today.  And  if  you 
did,  there  is  no  beach.  Your  ship  will  be  a  total  loss." 

He  paused,  and  captain  and  mate  looked  despair  at  each  other. 

"  But  I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  The  breeze  will  freshen 
tonight  around  midnight — see  those  tails  of  clouds  and  that 
thickness  to  windward,  beyond  the  point  there?  That's  where 
she'll  come  from,  out  of  the  southeast,  hard.  It  is  three  hundred 
miles  to  Mangareva.  Square  away  for  it.  There  is  a  beautiful 
bed  for  your  ship  there." 

The  mate  shook  his  head. 

"Come  into  the  cabin,  and  we'll  look  at  the  chart,"  said  the 
captain. 

McCoy  found  a  'stifling,  poisonous  atmosphere  in  the  pent 
cabin.  Stray  waftures  of  invisible  gases  bit  his  eyes  and  made 
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them  sting.  The  deck  was  hotter,  almost  unbearably  hot  to  his 
bare  feet.  The  sweat  poured  out  of  his  body.  He  looked  almost 
with  apprehension  about  him.  This  malignant,  internal  heat 
was  astounding.  It  was  a  marvel  that  the  cabin  did  not  burst  into 
flames.  He  had  a  feeling  as  if  of  being  in  a  huge  bake  oven  where 
the  heat  might  at  any  moment  increase  tremendously  and  shrivel 
him  up  like  a  blade  of  grass. 

As  he  lifted  one  foot  and  rubbed  the  hot  sole  against  the  leg 
of  his  trousers,  the  mate  laughed  in  a  savage,  snarling  fashion. 

"The  anteroom  of  hell/'  he  said.  "Hell  herself  is  right  down 
there  under  your  feet/' 

"It's  hot!"  McCoy  cried  involuntarily,  mopping  his  face  with 
a  bandanna  handkerchief. 

"Here's  Mangareva,"  the  captain  said,  bending  over  the  table 
and  pointing  to  a  black  speck  in  the  midst  of  the  white  blankness 
of  the  chart.  "And  here,  in  between,  is  another  island.  Why  not 
run  for  that?" 

McCoy  did  not  look  at  the  chart. 

"That's  Crescent  Island,"  he  answered.  "It  is  uninhabited, 
and  it  is  only  two  or  three  feet  above  water.  Lagoon,  but  no 
entrance.  No,  Mangareva  is  the  nearest  place  for  your  purpose." 

"Mangareva  it  is,  then,"  said  Captain  Davenport,  interrupting 
the  mate's  growling  objection.  "Call  the  crew  aft,  Mr.  Konig." 

The  sailors  obeyed,  shuffling  wearily  along  the  deck  and  pain 
fully  endeavoring  to  make  haste.  Exhaustion  was  evident  in 
every  movement.  The  cook  came  out  of  his  galley  to  hear,  and 
the  cabin  boy  hung  about  near  him. 

When  Captain  Davenport  had  explained  the  situation  and 
announced  his  intention  of  running  for  Mangareva,  an  uproar 
broke  out.  Against  a  background  of  throaty  rubbling  arose 
inarticulate  cries  of  rage,  with  here  and  there  a  distinct  curse,  or 
word,  or  phrase.  A  shrill  cockney  voice  soared  and  dominated 
for  a  moment,  crying:  "Gawd!  After  bein'  in  'ell  for  fifteen  days 
— an'  now  'e  wants  us  to  sail  this  floatin'  'ell  to  sea  again!" 

The  captain  could  not  control  them,  but  McCoy's  gentle  pres 
ence  seemed  to  rebuke  and  calm  them,  and  the  muttering  and 
cursing  died  away,  until  the  full  crew,  save  here  and  there  an 
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anxious  face  directed  at  the  captain,  yearned  dumbly  toward  the 
green-clad  peaks  and  beetling  coast  of  Pitcairn. 

Soft  as  a  spring  zephyr  was  the  voice  of  McCoy: 

"Captain,  I  thought  I  heard  some  of  them  say  they  were 
starving." 

"Ay/'  was  the  answer,  "and  so  we  are.  IVe  had  a  sea  biscuit 
and  a  spoonful  of  salmon  in  the  last  two  days.  We're  on  whack. 
You  see,  when  we  discovered  the  fire,  we  battened  down  immedi 
ately  to  suffocate  the  fire.  And  then  we  found  how  little  food 
there  was  in  the  pantry.  But  it  was  too  late.  We  didn't  dare 
break  out  the  lazarette.  Hungry?  Fm  just  as  hungry  as  they 
are." 

He  spoke  to  the  men  again,  and  again  the  throat-rumbling  and 
cursing  arose,  their  faces  convulsed  and  animal-like  with  rage. 
The  second  and  third  mates  had  joined  the  captain,  standing 
behind  him  at  the  break  of  the  poop.  Their  faces  were  set  and 
expressionless;  they  seemed  bored,  more  than  anything  else,  by 
this  mutiny  of  the  crew.  Captain  Davenport  glanced  question- 
ingly  at  his  first  mate,  and  that  person  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  token  of  his  helplessness. 

"You  see,"  the  captain  said  to  McCoy,  "you  can't  compel 
sailors  to  leave  the  safe  land  and  go  to  sea  on  a  burning  vessel. 
She  has  been  their  floating  coffin  for  over  two  weeks  now.  They 
are  worked  out,  and  starved  out,  and  they've  got  enough  of  her. 
We'll  beat  up  for  Pitcairn." 

But  the  wind  was  light,  the  Pyrenees' j  bottom  was  foul,  and 
she  could  not  beat  up  against  the  strong  westerly  current.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  she  had  lost  three  miles.  The  sailors  worked 
eagerly,  as  if  by  main  strength  they  could  compel  the  Pyrenees 
against  the  adverse  elements.  But  steadily,  port  tack  and  star 
board  tack,  she  sagged  off  to  the  westward.  The  captain  paced 
restlessly  up  and  down,  pausing  occasionally  to  survey  the  vagrant 
smoke  wisps  and  to  trace  them  back  to  the  portions  of  the  deck 
from  which  they  sprang.  The  carpenter  was  engaged  constantly 
in  attempting  to  locate  such  places,  and,  when  he  succeeded,  in 
calking  them  tighter  and  tighter. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  the  captain  finally  asked  McCoy, 
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who  was  watching  the  carpenter  with  all  a  child's  interest  and 
curiosity  in  his  eyes. 

McCoy  looked  shoreward,  where  the  land  was  disappearing  in 
the  thickening  haze. 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  to  square  away  for  Mangareva. 
With  that  breeze  that  is  coming,  you'll  be  there  tomorrow 
evening."  * 

"But  what  if  the  fire  breaks  out?    It  is  liable  to  do  it  any 


moment." 


"Have  your  boats  ready  in  the  falls.  The  same  breeze  will 
carry  your  boats  to  Mangareva  if  the  ship  burns  out  from  under." 

Captain  Davenport  debated  for  a  moment,  and  then  McCoy 
heard  the  question  he  had  not  wanted  to  hear,  but  which  he  knew 
was  surely  coming. 

"I  have  no  chart  of  Mangareva.  On  the  general  chart  it  is 
only  a  flyspeck.  I  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  the 
entrance  into  the  lagoon.  Will  you  come  along  and  pilot  her  in  for 
me?" 

McCoy's  serenity  was  unbroken. 

"Yes,  Captain,"  he  said,  with  the  same  quiet  unconcern  with 
which  he  would  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner,  "I'll  go 
with  you  to  Mangareva." 

Again  the  crew  was  called  aft,  and  the  captain  spoke  to  them 
from  the  break  of  the  poop. 

"We've  tried  to  work  her  up,  but  you  see  how  we've  lost 
ground.  She's  setting  off  in  a  two-knot  current.  This  gentleman 
is  the  Honorable  McCoy,  Chief  Magistrate  and  Governor  of 
Pitcairn  Island.  He  will  come  along  with  us  to  Mangareva.  So 
you  see  the  situation  is  not  so  dangerous.  He  would  not  make 
such  an  offer  if  he  thought  he  was  going  to  lose  his  life.  Besides, 
whatever  risk  there  is,  if  he  of  his  own  free  will  come  on  board 
and  take  it,  we  can  do  no  less.  What  do  you  say  for  Manga 
reva?" 

This  time  there  was  no  uproar.  McCoy's  presence,  the  surety 
and  calm  that  seemed  to  radiate  from  him>  had  had  its  effect. 
They  conferred  with  one  another  m  low  voices.  There  was  little 
urging.  They  were  virtually  unanimous,  and  they  shoved  the 
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cockney  out  as  their  spokesman.  That  worthy  was  overwhelmed 
with  consciousness  of  the  heroism  of  himself  and  his  mates,  and 
with  flashing  eyes  he  cried : 

"By  Gawd  life  will,  we  will!" 

The  crew  mumbled  its  assent  and  started  forward. 

"One  moment,  Captain/'  McCoy  said,  as  the  other  was  turning 
to  give  orders  to  the  mate.  "I  must  go  ashore  first." 

Mr.  Konig  was  thunderstruck,  staring  at  McCoy  as  if  he  were 
a  madman. 

"Go  ashore!"  the  captain  cried.  "What  for?  It  will  take  you 
three  hours  to  get  there  in  your  canoe." 

McCoy  measured  the  distance  of  the  land  away,  and  nodded. 

"Yes,  it  is  six  now.  I  won't  get  ashore  till  nine.  The  people 
cannot  be  assembled  earlier  than  ten.  As  the  breeze  freshens  up 
tonight,  you  can  begin  to  work  up  against  it,  and  pick  me  up  at 
daylight  tomorrow  morning." 

"In  the  name  of  reason  and  common  sense,"  the  captain  burst 
forth,  "what  do  you  want  to  assemble  the  people  for?  Don't  you 
realize  that  my  ship  is  burning  beneath  me?" 

McCoy  was  as  placid  as  a  summer  sea,  and  the  other's  anger 
produced  not  the  slightest  ripple  upon  it. 

"Yes,  Captain,"  he  cooed  in  his  dovelike  voice,  "I  do  realize 
that  your  ship  is  burning.  That  is  why  I  am  going  with  you  to 
Mangareva.  But  I  must  get  permission  to  go  with  you.  It  is  our 
custom.  It  is  an  important  matter  when  the  governor  leaves  the 
island.  The  people's  interests  are  at  stake,  and  so  they  have  i;he 
•  right  to  vote  their  permission  or  refusal.  But  they  will  give  it, 
I  know  that." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Quite  sure." 

"Then  if  you  know  they  will  give  it,  why  bother  with  getting 
it?  Think  of  the  delay — a  whole  night." 

"It  is  our  custom,"  was  the  imperturbable  reply.  "Also,  I  am 
the  governor,  and  I  must  make  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
the  island  during  my  absence." 

"  But  it  is  only  a  twenty-four-hour  run  to  Mangareva/3  the 
captain  objected.  "Suppose  it  took  you  six  times  that  long  to 
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return  to  windward;  that  would  bring  you  back  by  the  end  of  a 
week." 

McCoy  smiled  his  large,  benevolent  smile. 

"Very  few  vessels  come  to  Pitcairn,  and  when  they  do,  they  are 
usually  from  San  Francisco  or  from  around  the  Horn.  I  shall  be 
fortunate  if  I  get  back  in  six  months.  I  may  be  away  a  year,  and 
I  may  have  to  go  to  San  Francisco  in  order  to  find  a  vessel  that 
will  bring  me  back.  My  father  once  left  Pitcairn  to  be  gone  three 
months,  and  two  years  passed  before  he  could  get  back.  Then, 
too,  you  are  short  of  food.  If  you  have  to  take  to  the  boats,  and 
the  weather  comes  up  bad,  you  may  be  days  in  reaching  land.  I 
can  bring  off  two  canoe  loads  of  food  in  the  morhing.  Dried 
bananas  will  be  best.  As  the  breeze  freshens,  you  beat  up  against 
it.  The  nearer  you  are,  the  bigger  loads  I  can  bring  off.  Good-by." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  The  captain  shook  it,  and  was  reluctant 
to  let  go.  He  seemed  to  cling  to  it  as  a  drowning  sailor  clings  to  a 
life  buoy. 

"How  do  I  know  you  will  come  back  in  the  morning ?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  that's  it!"  cried  the  mate.  "How  do  we  know  but  what 
he's  skinning  out  to  save  his  own  hide?" 

McCoy  did  not  speak.  He  looked  at  them  sweetly  and  benig- 
nantly,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  received  a  message 
from  his  tremendous  certitude  of  soul. 

The  captain  released  his  hand,  and,  with  a  last  sweeping  glance 
that  embraced  the  crew  in  its  benediction,  McCoy  went  over  the 
rail  and  descended  into  his  canoe. 

The  wind  freshened,  and  the  Pyrenees,  despite  the  foulness  of 
her  bottom,  won  half  a  dozen  miles  away  from  the  westerly  cur 
rent.  At  daylight,  with  Pitcairn  three  miles  to  windward,  Captain 
Davenport  made  out  two  canoes  coming  off  to  him.  Again 
McCoy  clambered  up  the  side  and  dropped  over  the  rail  to  the 
hot  deck.  He  was  followed  by  many  packages  of  dried  bananas, 
each  package  wrapped  in  dry  leaves. 

"Now,  captain/'  he  said,  "swing  the  yards  and  drive  for  dear 
life.  You  see,  I  am  no  navigator,"  he  explained  a  few  minutes 
later,  as  he  stood  by  the  captain  aft,  the  latter  with  gaze  wander- 
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ing  from  aloft  to  overside  as  he  estimated  the  Pyrenees'  j  speed. 
"You  must  fetch  her  to  Mangareva.  When  you  have  picked  up 
the  land,  then  I  will  pilot  her  in.  What  do  you  think  she  is 
making?" 

"Eleven/5  Captain  Davenport  answered,  with  a  final  glance 
at  the  water  rushing  past. 

"Eleven.  Let  me  see,  if  she  keeps  up  that  gait,  we'll  sight 
Mangareva  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
I'll  have  her  on  the  beach  by  ten,  or  by  eleven  at  latest.  And 
then  your  troubles  will  be  all  over." 

It  almost  seemed  to  the  captain  that  the  blissful  moment  had 
already  arrived,  such  was  the  persuasive  convincingness  of 
McCoy.  Captain  Davenport  had  been  under  the  fearful  strain 
of  navigating  his  burning  ship  for  over  two  weeks,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  he  "had  had  enough. 
•  A  heavier  flaw  of  wind  struck  the  back  of  his  neck  and  whistled 
by  his  ears.  He  measured  the  weight  of  it,  and  looked  quickly 
overside. 

"The  wind  is  making  all  the  time,"  he  announced.  "The  girl's 
doing  nearer  twelve  than  eleven  right  now.  If  this  keeps  up,  we'll 
be  shortening  down  tonight." 

All  day  the  Pyrenees,  carrying  her  load  of  living  fire,  tore  across 
the  foaming  sea.  By  nightfall  royals  and  topgallant  sails  were  in, 
and  she  flew  on  into  the  darkness,  with  great,  crested  seas  roaring 
after  her.  The  auspicious  wind  had  had  its  effect,  and  fore  and 
aft  a  visible  brightening  was  apparent.  In  the  second  dogwatch 
some  careless  soul  started  a  song,  and  by  eight  bells  the  whole 
crew  was  singing. 

Captain  Davenport  had  his  blankets  brought  up  and  spread  on 
top  the  house. 

"I've  forgotten  what  sleep  is,"  he  explained  to  McCoy.  "I'm 
all  in.  But  give  me  a  call  at  any  time  you  think  necessary." 

At  three  in  the  morning  he  was  aroused  by  a  gentle  tugging  at 
his  arm.  He  sat  up  quickly,  bracing  himself  against  the  skylight, 
stupid  yet  from  his  heavy  sleep.  The  wind  was  thrumming  its 
war  song  in  the  rigging,  and  a  wild  sea  was  buffeting  the  Pyrenees. 
Amidships  she  was  wallowing  first  one  rail  under  and  then  the 
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other,  flooding  the  waist  more  often  than  not.  McCoy  was  shout 
ing  something  he  could  not  hear.  He  reached  out,  clutched  the 
other  by  the  shoulder,  and  drew  him  close  so  that  his  own  ear 
was  close  to  the  other's  lips. 

"It's  three  o'clock/'  came  McCoy's  voice,  still  retaining  its 
dovelike  quality,  but  curiously  muffled,  as  if  from  a  long  way  off. 
"We've  run  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Crescent  Island  is  only  thirty 
miles  away,  somewhere  there  dead  ahead.  There's  no  lights  on 
it.  If  we  keep  running,  we'll  pile  up,  and  lose  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  ship." 

"What  d'ye  think— heave  to?" 

"Yes;  heave  to  till  daylight.  It  will  only  put  us  back  four 
hours." 

So  the  Pyrenees,  with  her  cargo  of  fire,  was  hove  to,  bitting  the 
teeth  of  the  gale  and  fighting  and  smashing  the  pounding  seas. 
She  was  a  shell,  filled  with  a  conflagration,  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  shell,  clinging  precariously,  the  little  motes  of  men,  by  pull 
and  haul,  helped  her  in  the  battle. 

"It  is  most  unusual,  this  gale,"  McCoy  told  the  captain,  in  the 
lee  of  the  cabin.  "By  rights  there  should  be  no  gale  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  But  everything  about  the  weather  has  been  unusual 
There  has  been  a  stoppage  of  the  trades,  and  now  it's  howling 
right  out  of  the  trade  quarter."  He  waved  his  hand  into  the 
darkness,  as  if  his  vision  could  dimly  penetrate  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  "It  is  off  to  the  westward.  There  is  something  big  making 
off  there  somewhere — a  hurricane  or  something.  We're  lucky  to 
be  so  far  to  the  eastward.  But  this  is  only  a  little  blow,"  he  added. 
"It  can't  last.  I  can  tell  you  that  much." 

By  daylight  the  gale  had  eased  down  to  normal.  But  daylight 
revealed  a  new  danger.  It  had  come  on  thick.  The  sea  was  cov 
er  e<i  by  a  fog,  or,  rather,  by  a  pearly  mist  that  was  foglike  in 
density,  in  so  far  as  it  obstructed  vision,  but  that  was  no  more 
than  a  film  on  the  sea,  for  the  sun  shot  it  through  and  filled  it 
with  a  glowing  radiance. 

The  deck  of  the  Pyrenees  was  making  more  smoke  than  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  officers  and  crew  had  van 
ished.  In  the  lee  of  the  galley  the  cabin  boy  could  be  heard 
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whimpering.  It  was  his  first  voyage,  and  the  fear  of  death  was 
at  his  heart.  The  captain  wandered  about  like  a  lost  soul,  nerv 
ously  chewing  his  mustache,  scowling,  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do. 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  asked,  pausing  by  the  side  of  McCoy, 
who  was  making  a  breakfast  off  fried  bananas  and  a  mug  of  water. 

McCoy  finished  the  last  banana,  drained  the  mug,  and  looked 
slowly  around.  In  his  eyes  was  a  smile  of  tenderness' as  he  said: 

"Well,  Captain,  we  might  as  well  drive  as  burn.  Your  decks 
are  not  going  to  hold  out  forever.  They  are  hotter  this  morning. 
You  haven't  a  pair  of  shoes  I  can  wear?  It  is  getting  uncomfort 
able  for  my  bare  feet." 

The  Pyrenees  shipped  two  heavy  seas  as  she  was  swung  off  and 
put  once  more  before  it,  and  the  first  mate  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  all  that  water  down  in  the  hold,  if  only  it  could  be  intro 
duced  without  taking  off  the  hatches.  McCoy  ducked  his  head 
into  the  binnacle  and  watched  the  course  set. 

"I'd  hold  her  up  some  more,  Captain,"  he  said.  "She's  been 
making  drift  when  hove  to." 

"I've  set  it  to  a  point  higher  already,"  was  the  answer.  "Isn't 
that  enough?" 

"I'd  make  it  two  points,  Captain.  This  bit  of  a  blow  kicked  that 
westerly  current  ahead  faster  than  you  imagine." 

Captain  Davenport  compromised  on  a  point  and  a  half,  and 
then  went  aloft,  accompanied  by  McCoy  and  the  first  mate,  to 
keep  a  lookout  for  land.  Sail  had  been  made,  so  that  the  Pyrenees 
was  doing  ten  knots.  The  following  sea  was  dying  down  rapidly. 
There  was  no  break  in  the  pearly  fog,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Captain 
Davenport  was  growing  nervous.  All  hands  were  at  their  stations 
ready,  at  the  first  warning  of  land  ahead,  to  spring  like  fiends  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  Pyrenees  up  on  the  wind.  That  land  ahead, 
a  surf-washed  outer  reef,  would  be  perilously  close  when  it  re 
vealed  itself  in  such  a  fog. 

Another  hour  passed.  The  three  watchers  aloft  stared  intently 
into  the  pearly  radiance. 

"What  if  we  miss  Mangareva?"  Captain  Davenport  asked 
abruptly. 
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McCoy,  without  shifting  his  gaze,  answered  softly: 

"Why,  let  her  drive,  Captain.  That  is  all  we  can  do.  All  the 
Paumotus  are  before  us.  We  can  drive  for  a  thousand  miles 
through  reefs  and  atolls.  We  are  bound  to  fetch  up  somewhere." 

"Then  drive  it  is/'  Captain  Davenport  evidenced  his  intention 
of  descending  to  the  deck.  "We've  missed  Mangareva.  God 
knows  where  the  next  land  is.  I  wish  I'd  held  her  up  that  other 
half  point,"  he  confessed  a  moment  later.  "This  cursed  current 
plays  the  devil  with  a  navigator." 

"The  old  navigators  called  the  Paumotus  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago,"  McCoy  said,  when  they  had  regained  the  poop. 
"This  very  current  was  partly  responsible  for  that  name," 

"I  was  talking  with  a  sailor  chap  in  Sydney,  once,"  said  Mr. 
Konig.  "He'd  been  trading  in  the  Paumotus.  He  told  me  insur 
ance  was  eighteen  per  cent.  Is  that  right?" 

McCoy  smiled  and  nodded. 

"Except  that  they  don't  insure,"  he  explained.  "The  owners 
write  off  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  schooners  each  year." 

"My  God!"  Captain  Davenport  groaned.  "That  makes  the 
life  of  a  schooner  only  five  years!"  He  shook  his  head  sadly,  mur 
muring,  "Bad  waters!  bad  waters!" 

Again  they  went  into  the  cabin  to  consult  the  big  general  chart; 
but  the  poisonous  vapors  drove  them  coughing  and  gasping  on 

deck. 

"Here  is  Moerenhout  Island."  Captain  Davenport  pointed  it 
out  on  the  chart,  which  he  had  spread  on  the  house.  "It  can't 
be  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  leeward." 

"A  hundred  and  ten."  McCoy  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
"It  might  be  done,  but  it  is  very  difficult.  I  might  beach  her,  and 
then  again  I  might  put  her  on  the  reef.  A  bad  place,  a  very  bad 
place." 

"We'll  take  the  chance,"  was  Captain  Davenport's  decision, 
as  he  set  about  working  out  the  course. 

Sail  was  shortened  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  avoid  running 
past  in  the  night;  and  in  the  second  dogwatch  the  crew  mani 
fested  its  regained  cheerfulness.  Land  was  so  very  near,  and  their 
troubles  would  be  over  in  the  morning. 
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But  morning  broke  clear,  with  a  blazing  tropic  sun.  The  south 
east  trade  had  swung  around  to  the  eastward,  and  was  driving 
the  Pyrenees  through  the  water  at  an  eight-knot  clip.  Captain 
Davenport  worked  up  his  dead  reckoning,  allowing  generously 
for  drift,  and  announced  Moerenhout  Island  to  be  not  more  than 
ten  miles  off.  The  Pyrenees  sailed  the  ten  miles;  she  sailed  ten 
miles  more;  and  the  lookouts  at  the  three  mastheads  saw  naught 
but  the  naked,  sun-washed  sea. 

"But  the  land  is  there,  I  tell  you/'  Captain  Davenport  shouted 
to  them  from  the  poop. 

McCoy  smiled  soothingly,  but  the  captain  glared  about  him 
like  a  madman,  fetched  his  sextant,  and  took  a  chronometer  sight. 

"I  knew  I  was  right/5  he  almost  shouted,  when  he  had  worked 
up  the  observation.  " Twenty-one,  fifty-five,  south;  one-thirty- 
six,  two,  west.  There  you  are.  We're  eight  miles  to  windward  yet. 
What  did  you  make  it  out,  Mr.  Konig!"  ' 

The  first  mate  glanced  at.his  own  figures,  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"Twenty-one,  fifty-five  all  right;  but  my  longitude's  one-thirty- 
six,  forty-eight.  That  puts  us  considerably  to  leeward " 

But  Captain  Davenport  ignored  his  figures  with  so  contemp 
tuous  a  silence  as  to  make  Mr.  Konig  grit  his  teeth  and  curse 
savagely  under  his  breath. 

"Keep  her  off/'  the  captain  ordered  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
"Three  points — steady  there,  as  she  goes!" 

Then  he  returned  to  his  figures  and  worked  them  over.  The 
sweat  poured  from  his  face.  He  chewed  his  mustache,  his  lips, 
and  his  pencil,  staring  at  the  figures  as  a  man  might  at  a  ghost. 
Suddenly,  with  a  fierce,  muscular  outburst,  he  crumpled  the 
scribbled  paper  in  his  fist  and  crushed  it  under  foot.  Mr.  Konig 
grinned  vindictively  and  turned  away,  while  Captain  Davenport 
leaned  against  the  cabin  and  for  half  an  hour  spoke  no  word,  con 
tenting  himself  with  gazing  to  leeward  with  an  expression  of 
musing  hopelessness  on  his  face. 

"Mr.  McCoy,"  he  broke  silence  abruptly,  "the  chart  indi 
cates  a  group  of  islands,  but  not  how  many,  off  there  to  the 
north5 ard,  or  nor'-nor 'westward,  about  forty  miles — the  Acteon 
Islands.  What  about  them?" 
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"There  are  four,  all  low/'  McCoy  answered.  "First  to  the 
southeast  is  Matuerui — no  people,  no  entrance  to  the  lagoon. 
Then  comes  Tenarunga.  There  used  to  be  about  a  dozen  people 
there,  but  they  may  be  all  gone  now.  Anyway,  there  is  no 
entrance  for  a  ship — only  a  boat  entrance,  with  a  fathom  of  water. 
Vehauga  and  Teuararo  are  the  other  two.  No  entrances,  no 
people,  very  low.  There  is  no  bed  for  the  Pyrenees  in  that  group. 
She  would  be  a  total  wreck." 

"Listen  to  that!"  Captain  Davenport  was  frantic.  "No  people! 
No  entrances!  What  in  the  devil  are  islands  good  for?" 

"Well,  then,"  he  barked  suddenly,  like  an  excited  terrier,  "the 
chart  gives  a  whole  mess  of  islands  off  to  the  norVest.  What 
about  them  ?  What  one  has  an  entrance  where  I  can  lay  my  ship  ? " 

McCoy  calmly  considered.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  chart.  All 
these  islands,  reefs,  shoals,  lagoons,  entrances  and  distances  were 
marked  on  the  chart  of  his  memory.  He  knew  them  as  the  city 
dweller  knows  his  buildings,  streets  and  alleys. 

"Papakena  and  Vanavana  are  off  there  to  the  westward,  or 
west-nor'-westward  a  hundred  miles  and  a  bit  more,"  he  said. 
"One  is  uninhabited,  and  I  heard  that  the  people  on  the  other  had 
gone  off  to  Cadmus  Island.  Anyway,  neither  lagoon  has  an 
entrance.  Ahunui  is  another  hundred  miles  on  to  the  nor  Vest. 
No  entrance,  no  people." 

"Well,  forty  miles  beyond  them  are  two  islands?"  Captain 
Davenport  queried,  raising  his  head  from  the  chart. 

McCoy  shook  his  head. 

"Paros  and  Manuhungi — no  entrances,  no  people.  Nengo- 
Nengo  is  forty  miles  beyond  them,  in  turn,  and  it  has  no  people 
and  no  entrance.  But  there  is  Hao  Island.  It  is  just  the  place. 
The  lagoon  is  thirty  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide.  There  are 
plenty  of  people.  You  can  usually  find  water.  And  any  ship  in 
the  world  can  go  through  the  entrance." 

He  ceased  and  gazed  solicitously  at  Captain  Davenport,  who, 
bending  over  the  chart  with  a  pair  of  dividers  in  hand,  had  just 
emitted  a  low  groan. 

"Is  there  any  lagoon  with  an  entrance  anywhere  nearer  than 
Hao  Island? "he  asked. 
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"No,  Captain;  that  is  the  nearest/' 

"Well,  it's  three  hundred  and  forty  miles."  Captain  Daven 
port  was  speaking  very  slowly,  with  decision.  "I  won't  risk  the 
responsibility  of  all  these  lives.  I'll  wreck  her  on  the  Acteons. 
And  she's  a  good  ship,  too/'  he  added  regretfully,  after  altering 
the  course,  this  time  making  more  allowance  than  ever  for  the 
westerly  current. 

An  hour  later  the  sky  was  overcast.  The  southeast  trade  still 
held,  but  the  ocean  was  a  checkerboard  of  squalls. 

"We'll  be  there  by  one  o'clock,"  Captain  Davenport  announced 
confidently.  "By  two  o'clock  at  the  outside.  McCoy,  you  put 
her  ashore  on  the  one  where  the  people  are." 

The  sun  did  not  appear  again,  nor,  at  one  o'clock,  was  any  land 
to  be  seen.  Captain  Davenport  looked  astern  at  the  Pyrenees'* 
canting  wake. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  cried.  "An  easterly  current!  Look  at  that!" 

Mr.  Konig  was  incredulous.  McCoy  was  noncommittal,  though 
he  said  that  in  the  Paumotus  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  an  easterly  current.  A  few  minutes  later  a  squall  robbed 
the  Pyrenees  temporarily  of  all  her  wind,  and  she  was  left  rolling 
heavily  in  the  trough. 

"Where's  that  deep  lead?  Over  with  it,  you  there!"  Captain 
Davenport  held  the  lead-line  and  watched  it  sag  off  to  the  north 
east.  "There,  look  at  that!  Take  hold  of  it  for  yourself." 

McCoy  and  the  mate  tried  it,  and  felt  the  line  thrumming  and 
vibrating  savagely  to  the  grip  of  the  tidal  stream. 

"A  four-knot  current,"  said  Mr.  Konig. 

"An  easterly  current  instead  of  a  westerly,"  said  Captain 
Davenport,  glaring  accusingly  at  McCoy,  as  if  to  cast  the  blame 
for  it  upon  him. 

"That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  captain,  for  insurance  being  eight 
een  per  cent  in  these  waters,"  McCoy  answered  cheerfully.  "You 
never  can  tell.  The  currents  are  always  changing.  There  was  a 
man  who  wrote  books,  I  forget  his  name,  in  the  yacht  Casco.  He 
missed  Takaroa  by  thirty  miles  and  fetched  Tikei,  all  because  of 
the  shifting  currents.  You  are  up  to  windward  now,  and  you'd 
better  keep  off  a  few  points." 
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"But  how  much  has  this  current  set  me?"  the  captain 
demanded  irately.  "How  am  I  to  know  how  much  to  keep  off?" 

"I  don't  know,  captain/'  McCoy  said  with  great  gentleness. 

The  wind  returned,  and  the  Pyrenees,  her  deck  smoking  and 
shimmering  in  the  bright  gray  light,  ran  off  dead  to  leeward. 
Then  she  worked  back,  port  tack  and  starboard  tack,  crisscross 
ing  her  track,  combing  the  sea  for  the  Acteon  Islands,  which  the 
masthead  lookouts  failed  to  sight. 

Captain  Davenport  was  beside  himself.  His  rage  took  the  form 
of  sullen  silence,  and  he  spent  the  afternoon  in  pacing  the  poop 
or  leaning  against  the  weather-shrouds.  At  nightfall,  without 
even  consulting  McCoy,  he  squared  away  and  headed  into  the 
northwest.  Mr.  Koftig,  surreptitiously  consulting  chart  and 
binnacle,  and  McCoy,  openly  and  innocently  consulting  the  bin 
nacle,  knew  that  they  were  running  for  Hao  Island.  By  midnight 
the  squalls  ceased,  and  the  stars  came  out.  Captain  Davenport 
was  cheered  by  the  promise  of  a  clear  day. 

"I'll  get  an  observation  in  the  morning,"  he  told  McCoy, 
"though  what  my  latitude  is,  is  a  puzzler.  But  I'll  use  the  Sumner 
method,  and  settle  that.  Do  you  know  the  Sumner  line?" 

And  thereupon  he  explained  it  in  detail  to  McCoy. 

The  day  proved  clear,  the  trade  blew  steadily  out  of  the  east, 
and  the  Pyrenees  just  as  steadily  logged  her  nine  knots.  Both  the 
captain  and  mate  worked  out  the  position  on  a  Sumner  line,  and 
agreed,  and  at  noon  agreed  again,  and  verified  the  morning  sights 
by  the  noon  sights. 

"Another  twenty-four  hours  and  we'll  be  there,"  Captain 
Davenport  assured  McCoy.  "It's  a  miracle  the  way  the  old  girl's 
decks  hold  out.  But  they  can't  last.  They  can't  last.  Look  at 
them  smoke,  more  and  more  every  day.  Yet  it  was  a  tight  deck  to 
begin  with,  fresh-calked  in  'Frisco.  I  was  surprised  when  the  fire 
first  broke  out  and  we  battened  down.  Look  at  that!" 

He  broke  off  to  gaze  with  dropped  jaw  at  a  spiral  of  smoke  that 
coiled  and  twisted  in  the  lee  of  the  mizzenmast  twenty  feet  above 
the  deck. 

"Now,  how  did  that  get  there?"  he  demanded  indignantly. 

Beneath  it  there  was  no  smoke.    Crawling  up  from  the  deck, 
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sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  mast,  by  some  freak  it  took  form 
and  visibility  at  that  height.  It  writhed  away  from  the  mast,  and 
for  a  moment  overhung  the  captain  like  some  threatening  portent. 
The  next  moment  the  wind  whisked  it  away,  and  the  captain's 
jaw  returned  to  place. 

"As  I  was  saying,  when  we  first  battened  down,  I  was  sur 
prised.  It  was  a  tight  deck,  yet  it  leaked  smoke  like  a  sieve.  And 
we've  calked  and  calked  ever  since.  There  must  be  tremendous 
pressure  underneath  to  drive  so  much  smoke  through." 

That  afternoon  the  sky  became  overcast  again,  and  squally, 
drizzly  weather  set  in.  The  wind  shifted  back  and  forth  between 
southeast  and  northeast,  and  at  midnight  the  Pyrenees  was  caught 
aback  by  a  sharp  squall  from  the  southwest,  from  which  point 
the  wind  continued  to  blow  intermittently. 

"  We  won't  make  Hao  until  ten  or  eleven/'  Captain  Davenport 
complained  at  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the  fleeting  promise  of 
the  sun  had  been  erased  by  hazy  cloud  masses  in  the  eastern  sky. 
And  the  next  moment  he  was  plaintively  demanding,  "And  what 
are  the  currents  doing?" 

Lookouts  at  the  mastheads  could  report  no  land,  and  the  day 
passed  in  drizzling  calms  and  violent  squalls.  By  nightfall  a  heavy 
sea  began  to  make  from  the  west.  The  barometer  had  fallen  to 
29.50.  There  was  no  wind,  and  still  the  ominous  sea  continued 
to  increase.  Soon  the  Pyrenees  was  rolling  madly  in  the  huge 
waves  that  marched  in  an  unending  procession  from  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  west.  Sail  was  shortened  as  fast  as  both  watches 
could  work,  and,  when  the  tired  crew  had  finished,  its  grumbling 
and  complaining  voices,  peculiarly  animal-like  and  menacing, 
could  be  heard  in  the  darkness.  Once  the  starboard  watch  was 
called  aft  to  lash  down  and  make  secure,  and  the  men  openly 
advertised  their  sullenness  and  unwillingness.  Every  slow  move 
ment  was  a  protest  and  a  threat.  The  atmosphere  was  moist  and 
sticky  like  mucilage,  and  in  the  absence  of  wind  all  hands  seemed 
to  pant  and  gasp  for  air.  The  sweat  stood  out  on  faces  and  bare 
arms,  and  Captain  Davenport  for  one,  his  face  more  gaunt  and 
careworn  than  ever,  and  his  eyes  troubled  and  staring,  was 
oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  impending  calamity. 
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"It's  off  to  the  westward/'  McCoy  said  encouragingly.  "At 
worst,  we'll  be  only  on  the  edge  of  it." 

But  Captain  Davenport  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  read  up  the  chapter  in  his  Epitome  that  related 
to  the  strategy  of  shipmasters  in  cyclonic  storms.  From  some 
where  amidships  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  low  whimpering 
from  the  cabin  boy. 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  Captain  Davenport  yelled  suddenly  and  with 
such  force  as  to  startle  every  man  on  board  and  to  frighten  the 
offender  into  a  wild  wail  of  terror. 

"Mr.  Konig,"  the  captain  said  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
rage  and  nerves,  "will  you  kindly  step  for'ard  and  stop  that  brat's 
mouth  with  a  deck  mop?" 

But  it  was  McCoy  who  went  forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  the  boy  comforted  and  asleep. 

Shortly  before  d  aybreak  the  first  breath  of  air  began  to  move  from 
out  the  southeast,  increasing  swiftly  to  a  stiff  and  stiffer  breeze. 
All  hands  were  on  deck  waiting  for  what  might  be  behind  it. 

"We're  all  right  now,  Captain,"  said  McCoy,  standing  close 
to  his  shoulder.  "The  hurricane  is  to  the  westward,  and  we  are 
south  of  it.  This  breeze  is  the  in-suck.  It  won't  blow  any  harder. 
You  can  begin  to  put  sail  on  her." 

"But  what's  the  good?  Where  shall  I  sail?  This  is  the  second 
day  without  observations,  and  we  should  have  sighted  Hao 
Island  yesterday  morning.  Which  way  does  it  bear,  north,  south, 
east,  or  what?  Tell  me  that,  and  I'll  make  sail  in  a  jiffy." 

"I  am  no  navigator,  Captain,"  McCoy  said  in  his  mild  way. 

"I  used  to  think  I  was  one/'  was  the  retort,  "before  I  got  into 
these  Paumotus." 

At  midday  the  cry  of  "Breakers  ahead!"  was  heard  from  the 
lookout.  The  Pyrenees  was  kept  off,  and  sail  after  sail  was  loosed 
and  sheeted  home.  The  Pyrenees  was  sliding  through  the  water 
and  fighting  a  current  that  threatened  to  set  her  down  upon  the 
breakers.  Officers  and  men  were  working  like  mad,  cook  and 
cabin  boy,  Captain  Davenport  himself,  and  McCoy  all  lending  a 
hand.  It  was  a  close  shave.  It  was  a  low  shoal,  a  bleak  and  peril 
ous  place  over  which  the  seas  broke  unceasingly,  where  no  man 
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could  live,  and  on  which  not  even  sea  birds  could  rest.  The 
Pyrenees  was  swept  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it  before  the  wind 
carried  her  clear,  and  at  this  moment  the  panting  crew,  its  work 
done,  burst  out  in  a  torrent  of  curses  upon  the  head  of  McCoy — 
of  McCoy  who  had  come  on  board,  and  proposed  to  run  to  Man- 
gareva,  and  lured  them  all  away  from  the  safety  of  Pitcairn  Island 
to  certain  destruction  in  this  baffling  and  terrible  stretch  of  sea. 
But  McCoy's  tranquil  soul  was  undisturbed.  He  smiled  at  them 
with  simple  and  gracious  benevolence,  and,  somehow,  the  exalted 
goodness  of  him  seemed  to  penetrate  to  their  dark  and  somber 
souls,  shaming  them,  and  from  very  shame  stilling  the  curses 
vibrating  in  their  throats. 

"Bad  waters!  bad  waters!"  Captain  Davenport  was  murmur 
ing  as  his  ship  forged  clear;  but  he  broke  off  abruptly  to  gaze  at 
the  shoal  which  should  have  been  dead  astern,  but  which  was 
already  on  the  Pyrenees'  weather-quarter  and  working  up  rapidly 
to  windward. 

He  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  And  the  first 
mate  saw,  and  McCoy  saw,  and  the  crew  saw  what  he  had  seen. 
South  of  the  shoal  an  easterly  current  had  set  them  down  upon  it; 
north  of  the  shoal  an  equally  swift  westerly  current  had  clutched 
the  ship  and  was  sweeping  her  away. 

"I've  heard  of  these  Paumotus  before,"  the  captain  groaned, 
lifting  his  blanched  face  from  his  hands.  "Captain  Moyendale 
told  me  about  them  after  losing  his  ship  on  them.  And  I  laughed 
at  him  behind  his  back.  God  forgive  me,  I  laughed  at  him.  What 
shoal  is  that?"  he  broke  off  to  ask  McCoy. 

"I  don't  know,  Captain." 

"Why  don't  you  know?" 

"Because  I  never  saw  it  before,  and  because  I  have  never  heard 
of  it.  I  do  know  that  it  is  not  charted.  These  waters  have  never 
been  thoroughly  surveyed." 

"Then  you  don't  know  where  we  are?" 

"No  more  than  you  do,"  McCoy  said  gently. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  cocoanut  trees  were  sighted,  apparently 
growing  out  of  the  water.  A  little  later  the  low  land  of  an  atoll 
was  raised  above  the  sea. 
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"I  know  where  we  are  now,  Captain/5  McCoy  lowered  the 
glasses  from  his  eyes.  " That's  Resolution  Island.  We  are  forty 
miles  beyond  Hao  Island,  and  the  wind  is  in  our  teeth/' 

"Get  ready  to  beach  her  then.   Where's  the  entrance?" 

"There's  only  a  canoe  passage.  But  now  that  we  know  where 
we  are,  we  can  run  for  Barclay  de  Tolley.  It  is  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  here,  due  nor'-nor'west.  With  this  breeze 
we  can  be  there  by  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning." 

Captain  Davenport  consulted  the  chart  and  debated  with  himself. 

"  If  we  wreck  her  here,"  McCoy  added,  "we'd  have  to  make  the 
run  to  Barclay  de  Tolley  in  the  boats  just  the  same." 

The  captain  gave  his  orders,  and  once  more  the  Pyrenees  swung 
off  for  another  run  across  the  inhospitable  sea. 

And  the  middle  of  the  next  afternoon  saw  despair  and  mutiny 
on  her  smoking  deck.  The  current  had  accelerated,  the  wind  had 
slackened,  and  the  Pyrenees  had  sagged  off  to  the  west.  The  look 
out  sighted  Barclay  ':de»  Tolley  to  the  eastward,  barely  visible 
from  the  masthead,  and  vainly  and  for  hours  the  Pyrenees  tried 
to  beat  up  to  it.  Ever,  like  a  mirage,  the  cocoanut  trees  hovered 
on  the  horizon,  visible  only  from  the  masthead.  From  the  deck 
they  were  hidden  by  the  bulge  of  the  world. 

Again  Captain  Davenport  consulted  McCoy  and  the  chart. 
Makemo  lay  seventy-five  miles  to  the  southwest.  Its  lagoon  was 
thirty  miles  long,  and  its  entrance  was  excellent.  When  Captain 
Davenport  gave  his  orders  the  crew  refused  duty.  They 
announced  that  they  had  had  enough  of  hell-fire  under  their  feet. 
There  was  the  land.  What  if  the  ship  could  not  make  it?  They 
could  make  it  in  the  boats.  Let  her  burn,  then.  Their  lives 
amounted  to  something  to  them.  They  had  served  faithfully  the 
ship,  now  they  were  going  to  serve  themselves. 

They  sprang  to  the  boats,  brushing  the  second  and  third  mates 
out  of  the  way,  and  proceeded  to  swing  the  boats  out  and  to  pre 
pare  to  lower  away.  Captain  Davenport  and  the  first  mate, 
revolvers  in  hand,  were  advancing  to  the  break  of  the  poop,  \vhen 
McCoy,  who  had  climbed  on  top  of  the  cabin,  began  to  speak. 

He  spoke  to  the  sailors,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  his  dov^like, 
cooing  voice  they  paused  to  hear.  He  extended  to  them  his  own 
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ineffable  serenity  and  peace.  His  soft  voice  and  simple  thoughts 
flowed  out  to  them  in  a  magic  stream,  soothing  them  against  their 
wills.  Long  forgotten  things  came  back  to  them,  and  some 
remembered  lullaby  songs  of  childhood  and  the  content  and  rest  of 
the  mother's  arm  at  the  end  of  the  day.  There  was  no  more 
trouble,  no  more  danger,  no  more  irk,  in  all  the  world.  Every 
thing  was  as  it  should  be,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  should  turn  their  backs  upon  the  land  and  put  to  sea  once 
more  with  hell-fire  hot  beneath  their  feet. 

McCoy  spoke  simply;  but  it  was  not  what  he  spoke.  It  was  his 
personality  that  spoke  more  eloquently  than  any  word  he  could 
utter.  It  was  an  alchemy  of  soul  occultly  subtle  and  profoundly 
deep — a  mysterious  emanation  of  the  spirit,  seductive,  sweetly 
humble,  and  terribly  imperious.  It  was  illumination  in  the  dark 
crypts  of  their  souls,  a  compulsion  of  purity  and  gentleness  vastly 
greater  than  that  which  resided  in  the  shining,  death-spitting 
revolvers  of  the  officers. 

The  men  wavered  reluctantly  where  they  stood,  and  those  who 
had  loosed  the  turns  made  them  fast  again.  Then  one,  and  then 
another,  and  then  all  of  them,  began  to  sidle  awkwardly  away. 

McCoy's  face  was  beaming  with  childlike  pleasure  as  he 
descended  from  the  top  of  the  cabin.  There  was  no  trouble.  For 
that  matter  there  had  been  no  trouble  averted.  There  never  had 
been  any  trouble,  for  there  was  no  place  for  such  in  the  blissful 
world  in  which  he  lived. 

"You  hypnotized  'em/'  Mr.  Konig  grinned  at  him,  speaking 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Those  boys  are  good,"  was  the  answer.  u Their  hearts  are 
good.  They  have  had  a  hard  time,  and  they  have  worked  hard, 
and  they  will  work  hard  to  the  end." 

Mr.  Konig  had  no  time  to  reply.  His  voice  was  ringing  out 
orders,  the  sailors  were  springing  to  obey,  and  the  Pyrenees  was 
paying  slowly  off  from  the  wind  until  her  bow  should  point  in  the 
direction  of  Makemo. 

The  wind  was  very  light,  and  after  sundown  almost  ceased. 
It  was  insufferably  warm,  and  fore  and  aft  men  sought  vainly  to 
sleep.  The  deck  was  too  hot  to  lie  upon,  and  poisonous  vapors, 
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oozing  through  the  seams,  crept  like  evil  spirits  over  the  ship, 
stealing  into  the  nostrils  and  windpipes  of  the  unwary  and  causing 
fits  of  sneezing  and  coughing.  The  stars  blinked  lazily  in  the  dim 
vault  overhead;  and  the  full  moon,  rising  in  the  east,  touched 
with  its  light  the  myriads  of  wisps  and  threads  and  spidery  films 
of  smoke  that  intertwined  and  writhed  and  twisted  along  the  deck, 
over  the  rails,  and  up  the  masts  and  shrouds. 

"Tell  me/'  Captain  Davenport  said,  rubbing  his  smarting  eyes, 
"what  happened  with  that  Bounty  crowd  after  they  reached  Pit- 
cairn?  The  account  I  read  said  they  burnt  the  Bounty,  and  that 
they  were  not  discovered  until  many  years  later.  But  what  hap 
pened  in  the  meantime?  I've  always  been  curious  to  know.  They 
were  men  with  their  necks  in  the  rope.  There  were  some  native 
men,  too.  And  then  there  were  women.  That  made  it  look  like 
trouble  right  from  the  jump." 

"There  was  trouble/'  McCoy  answered.  "They  were  bad 
men.  They  quarreled  about  the  women  right  away.  One  of  the 
mutineers,  Williams,  lost  his  wife.  All  the  women  were  Tahitian 
women.  His  wife  fell  from  the  cliffs  when  hunting  sea-birds.  Then 
he  took  the  wife  of  one  of  the  native  men  away  from  him.  All  the 
native  men  were  made  very  angry  by  this,  and  they  killed  off 
nearly  all  the  mutineers.  Then  the  mutineers  that  escaped  killed 
off  all  the  native  men.  The  women  helped.  And  the  natives 
killed  each  other.  Everybody  killed  everybody.  They  were 
terrible  men. 

"Timiti  was  killed  by  two  other  natives  while  they  were  comb 
ing  his  hair  in  friendship.  The  white  men  had  sent  them  to  do  it. 
Then  the  white  men  killed  them.  The  wife  of  Tullaloo  killed  him 
in  a  cave  because  she  wanted  a  white  man  for  husband.  They 
were  very  wicked.  God  had  hidden  His  face  from  them.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  all  the  native  men  were  murdered,  and  all  the 
white  men  except  four.  They  were  Young,  John  Adams,  McCoy, 
who  was  my  great-grandfather,  and  Quintal.  He  was  a  very  bad 
man,  too.  Once,  just  because  his  wife  did  not  catch  enough  fish 
for  him,  he  bit  off  her  ear/' 

"They  were  a  bad  lot!"  Mr.  Konig  exclaimed. 

"Yes,   they  were  very  bad,"   McCoy  agreed   and  went  on 
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serenely  cooing  of  the  blood  and  lust  of  his  iniquitous  ancestry. 
"My  great-grandfather  escaped  murder  in  order  to  die  by  his  own 
hand.  He  made  a  still  and  manufactured  alcohol  from  the  roots 
of  the  ti-plant.  Quintal  was  his  chum,  and  they  got  drunk 
together  all  the  time.  At  last  McCoy  got  delirium  tremens,  tied  a 
rock  to  his  neck,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. 

"  Quintal's  wife,  the  one  whose  ear  he  bit  off,  also  got  killed  by 
falling  from  the  cliffs.  Then  Quintal  went  to  Young  and 
demanded  his  wife,  and  went  to  Adams  and  demanded  his  wife. 
Adams  and  Young  were  afraid  of  Quintal.  They  knew  he  would 
kill  them.  So  they  killed  him,  the  two  of  them  together,  with  a 
hatchet.  Then  Young  died.  And  that  was  about  all  the  trouble 
they  had." 

"I  should  say  so/'  Captain  Davenport  snorted.  "There  was 
nobody  left  to  kill." 

"You  see,  God  had  hidden  His  face,"  McCoy  said. 

By  morning  no  more  than  a  faint  air  was  blowing  from  the 
eastward,  and,  unable  to  make  appreciable  southing  by  it,  Cap 
tain  Davenport  hauled  up  full-and-by  on  the  port  tack.  He  was 
afraid  of  that  terrible  westerly  current  which  had  cheated  him 
out  of  so  many  ports  of  refuge.  All  day  the  calm  continued,  and 
all  night,  while  the  sailors,  on  a  short  ration  of  dried  banana,  were 
grumbling.  Also,  they  were  growing  weak  and  complaining  of 
stomach  pains  caused  by  the  straight  banana  diet.  All  day  the 
current  swept  the  Pyrenees  to  the  westward,  while  there  was  no 
wind  to  bear  her  south.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  dogwatch 
cocoanut  trees  were  sighted  due  south,  their  tufted  heads  rising 
above  the  water  and  marking  the  low-lying  atoll  beneath. 

"That  is  Taenga  Island,"  McCoy  said.  "We  need  a  breeze 
tonight,  or  else  we'll  miss  Makemo." 

"What's  become  of  the  southeast  trade?"  the  captain 
demanded.  "Why  don't  it  blow?  What's  the  matter?" 

"It  is  the  evaporation  from  the  big  lagoons — there  are  so  many 
of  them,"  McCoy  explained.  "The  evaporation  upsets  the  whole 
system  of  trades.  It  even  causes  the  wind  to  back  up  and  blow 
gales  from  the  southwest.  This  is  the  Dangerous  Archipelago, 
Captain." 
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Captain  Davenport  faced  the  old  man,  opened  his  mouth,  and 
was  about  to  curse,  but  paused  and  refrained.  McCoy's  presence 
was  a  rebuke  to  the  blasphemies  that  stirred  in  his  brain  and 
trembled  in  his  larynx.  McCoy's  influence  had  been  growing 
during  the  many  days  they  had  been  together.  Captain  Daven 
port  was  an  autocrat  of  the  sea,  fearing  no  man,  never  bridling 
his  tongue,  and  now  he  found  himself  unable  to  curse  in  the  pres 
ence  of  this  old  man  with  the  feminine  brown  eyes  and  the  voice 
of  a  dove.  When  he  realized  this,  Captain  Davenport  experienced 
a  distinct  shock.  This  old  man  was  merely  the  seed  of  McCoy, 
of  McCoy  of  the  Bounty,  the  mutineer  fleeing  from  the  hemp 
that  waited  him  in  England,  the  McCoy  who  was  a  power  for 
evil  in  the  early  days  of  blood  and  lust  and  violent  death  on 
Pitcairn  Island. 

Captain  Davenport  was  not  religious,  yet  in  that  moment  he 
felt  a  mad  impulse  to  cast  himself  at  the  other's  feet — and  to  say 
he  knew  not  what.  It  was  an  emotion  that  so  deeply  stirred  him, 
rather  than  a  coherent  thought,  and  he  was  aware  in  some  vague 
way  of  his  own  unworthiness  and  smallness  in  the  presence  of 
this  other  man  who  possessed  the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the 
gentleness  of  a  woman. 

Of  course  he  could  not  so  humble  himself  before  the  eyes  of  his 
officers  and  men.  And  yet  the  anger  that  had  prompted  the 
blasphemy  still  raged  in  him.  He  suddenly  smote  the  cabin  with 
his  clenched  hancl  and  cried: 

"Look  here,  Old  Man,  I  won't  be  beaten.  These  Paumotus 
have  cheated  and  tricked  me  and  made  a  fool  of  me.  I  refuse  to 
be  beaten.  I  am  going  to  drive  this  ship,  and  drive  and  drive  and 
drive  clear  through  the  Paumotus  to  China  but  what  I  find  a  bed 
for  her.  If  every  man  deserts,  I'll  stay  by  her.  Pll  show  the  Pau 
motus.  They  can't  fool  me.  She's  a  good  girl,  and  I'll  stick  by 
her  as  long  as  there's  a  plank  to  stand  on.  You  hear  me?" 

"And  I'll  stay  with  you,  Captain,"  McCoy  said. 

During  the  night  light,  baffling  airs  blew  out  of  the  south  and 
the  frantic  captain,  with  his  cargo  of  fire,  watched  and  measured 
his  westward  drift  and  went  off  by  himself  at  times  to  curse  softly 
so  that  McCoy  should  not  hear. 
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Daylight  showed  more  palms  growing  out  of  the  water  to  the 
south. 

"That's  the  leeward  point  of  Makemo,"  McCoy  said.  "Katiu 
is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  west.  We  may  make  that." 

But  the  current,  sucking  between  the  two  islands,  swept  them 
to  the  northwest,  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon  they  saw  the  palms 
of  Katiu  rise  above  the  sea  and  sink  back  into  the  sea  again. 

A  few  minutes  later,  just  as  the  captain  had  discovered  that  a 
new  current  from  the  northeast  had  gripped  the  Pyrenees,  the 
masthead  lookouts  raised  cocoanut  palms  in  the  northwest. 

"It  is  Raraka,"  said  McCoy.  "We  won't  make  it  without 
wind.  The  current  is  drawing  us  down  to  the  southwest.  But  we 
must  watch  out.  A  few  miles  farther  on  a  current  flows  north 
and  turns  in  a  circle  to  the  northwest.  This  will  sweep  us  away 
from  Fakarava,  and  Fakarava  is  the  place  for  the  Pyrenees  to 
find  her  bed." 

"They  can  sweep  all  they  da  — all  they  well  please,"  Captain 
Davenport  remarked  with  heat.  "We'll  find  a  bed  for  her  some 
where  just  the  same." 

But  the  situation  on  the  Pyrenees  was  reaching  a  culmination. 
The  deck  was  so  hot  that  it  seemed  an  increase  of  a  few  degrees 
would  cause  it  to  burst  into  flames.  In  many  places  even  the 
heavy-soled  shoes  of  the  men  were  no  protection,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  step  lively  to  avoid  scorching  their  feet.  The  smoke 
had  increased  and  grown  more  acrid.  Every  man  on  board  was 
suffering  from  inflamed  eyes,  and  they  coughed  and  strangled 
like  a  crew  of  tuberculosis  patients.  In  the  afternoon  the  boats 
were  swung  out  and  equipped.  The  last  several  packages  of 
dried  bananas  were  stored  in  them,  as  well  as  the  instruments 
of  the  officers.  Captain  Davenport  even  put  the  chronometer 
into  the  longboat,  fearing  the  blowing  up  of  the  deck  at  any 
moment. 

All  night  this  apprehension  weighed  heavily  on  all,  and  in  the 
first  morning  light,  with  hollow  eyes  and  ghastly  faces,  they  stared 
at  one  another  as  if  in  surprise  that  the  Pyrenees  still  held  together 
and  that  they  still  were  alive. 

Walking  rapidly  at  times,  and  even  occasionally  breaking;  into 
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an  undignified  hop-skip-and-run,  Captain  Davenport  inspected 
his  ship's  decL 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  hours  now,  if  not  of  minutes/'  he  announced 
on  his  return  to  the  poop. 

The  cry  of  land  came  down  from  the  masthead.  From  the 
deck  the  land  was  invisible,  and  McCoy  went  aloft,  while  the 
captain  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  curse  some  of  the 
bitterness  out  of  his  heart.  But  the  cursing  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  a  dark  line  on  the  water  which  he  sighted  to  the  northeast.  It 
was  not  a  squall,  but  a  regular  breeze — the  disrupted  trade-wind, 
eight  points  out  of  its  direction  but  resuming  business  once  more. 

"Hold  her  up,  Captain/'  McCoy  said  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
poop.  "That's  the  easterly  point  of  Fakarava,  and  we'll  go  in 
through  the  passage  full-tilt,  the  wind  abeam,  and  every  sail 
drawing." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  cocoanut  trees  and  the  low-lying 
land  were  visible  from  the  deck.  The  feeling  that  the  end  of  the 
Pyrenees *s  resistance  was  imminent  weighed  heavily  on  everybody. 
Captain  Davenport  had  the  three  boats  lowered  and  dropped 
short  astern,  a  man  in  each  to  keep  them  apart.  The  Pyrenees 
closely  skirted  the  shore,  the  surf-whitened  atoll  a  bare  two 
cable  lengths  away. 

"Get  ready  to  wear  her,  Captain/'  McCoy  warned. 

And  a  minute  later  the  land  parted,  exposing  a  narrow  passage 
and  the  lagoon  beyond,  a  great  mirror,  thirty  miles  in  length  and 
a  third  as  broad. 

"Now,  Captain." 

For  the  last  time  the  yards  of  the  Pyrenees  swung  around  as 
she  obeyed  the  wheel  and  headed  into  the  passage.  The  turns 
had  scarcely  been  made,  and  nothing  had  been  coiled  down,  when 
the  men  and  mates  swept  back  to  the  poop  in  panic  terror. 
Nothing  had  happened,  yet  they  averred  that  something  was 
going  to  happen.  They  could  not  tell  why.  They  merely  knew 
that  it  was  about  to  happen.  McCoy  started  forward  to  take  up 
his  position  on  the  bow  in  order  to  con  the  vessel  in;  but  the  cap 
tain  gripped  his  arm  and  whirled  him  around. 

"Do  it  from  here,"  he  said.    "That  deck's  not  safe.    What's 
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the  matter?"  he  demanded  the  next  instant.  "We're  standing 
still." 

McCoy  smiled. 

"You  are  bucking  a  seven-knot  current,  Captain/5  he  said. 
"That  is  the  way  the  full  ebb  runs  out  of  this  passage." 

At  the  end  of  another  hour  the  Pyrenees  had  scarcely  gained 
her  length,  but  the  wind  freshened  and  she  began  to  forge  ahead. 

"Better  get  into  the  boats,  some  of  you,"  Captain  Davenport 
commanded. 

His  voice  was  still  ringing,  and  the  men  were  just  beginning  to 
move  in  obedience,  when  the  amidship  deck  of  the  Pyrenees^  in  a 
mass  of  flame  and  smoke,  was  flung  upward  into  the  sails  and 
rigging,  part  of  it  remaining  there  and  the  rest  falling  into  the 
sea.  The  wind  being  abeam  was  what  had  saved  the  men  crowded 
aft.  They  made  a  blind  rush  to  gain  the  boats,  but  McCoy's 
voice,  carrying  its  convincing  message  of  vast  calm  and  endless 
time,  stopped  them. 

"Take  it  easy,"  he  was  saying.  "Everything  is  all  right.  Pass 
that  boy  down,  somebody,  please." 

The  man  at  the  wheel  had  forsaken  it  in  a  funk,  and  Captain 
Davenport  had  leaped  and  caught  the  spokes  in  time  to  prevent 
the  ship  from  yawing  in  the  current  and  going  ashore. 

"Better  take  charge  of  the  boats,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Konig. 
"Tow  one  of  them  short,  right  under  the  quarter.  .  .  .  When  I 
go  over,  it'll  be  on  the  jump." 

Mr.  Konig  hesitated,  then  went  over  the  rail  and  lowered  him 
self  into  the  boat. 

"Keep  her  off  half  a  point,  Captain." 

Captain  Davenport  gave  a  start.  He  had  thought  he  had  the 
ship  to  himself. 

"Ay,  ay;  half  a  point  it  is,"  he  answered. 

Amidships  the  Pyrenees  was  an  open,  flaming  furnace,  out  of 
which  poured  an  immense  volume  of  smoke  which  rose  high  above 
the  masts  and  completely  hid  the  forward  part  of  the  ship. 
McCoy,  in  the  shelter  of  the  mizzen-sbrouds,  continued  his  diffi 
cult  task  of  conning  the  ship  through  the  intricate  channel.  The 
frrfe  was  working  aft  along  the  deck  from  the  seat  of  explosion, 
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while  the  soaring  tower  of  canvas  on  the  mainmast  went  up  and 
vanished  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  Forward,  though  they  could  not  see 
them,  they  knew  that  the  head-sails  were  still  drawing. 

"If  only  she  don't  burn  all  her  canvas  off  before  she  makes 
inside/'  the  captain  groaned. 

"She'll  make  it/'  McCoy  assured  him  with  supreme  confidence. 
"There  is  plenty  of  time.  She  is  bound  to  make  it.  And  once 
inside,  we'll  put  her  before  it;  that  will  keep  the  smoke  away  from 
us  and  hold  back  the  fire  from  working  aft." 

A  tongue  of  flame  sprang  up  the  mizzen,  reached  hungrily  for 
the  lowest  tier  of  canvas,  missed  it,  and  vanished.  From  aloft  a 
burning  shred  of  rope-stuff  fell  square  on  the  back  of  Captain 
Davenport's  neck.  He  acted  with  the  celerity  of  one  stung  by  a 
bee  as  he  reached  up  and  brushed  the  offending  fire  from  his  skin. 

"How  is  she  heading,  Captain?" 

"Nor Vest  by  west." 

"Keep  her  west-norVest." 

Captain  Davenport  put  the  wheel  up  and  steadied  her. 

"West  by  north,  Captain." 

"West  by  north  she  is." 

"And  now  west." 

Slowly,  point  by  point,  as  she  entered  the  lagoon,  the  Pyrenees 
described  the  circle  that  put  her  before  the  wind;  and  point  by 
point,  with  all  the  calm  certitude  of  a  thousand  years  of  time  to 
spare,  McCoy  chanted  the  changing  course. 

"Another  point,  Captain." 

"A  point  it  is." 

Captain  Davenport  whirled  several  spokes  over,  suddenly  re 
versing  and  coming  back  one  to  check  her. 

"Steady." 

"Steady  she  is — right  on  it." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  wind  was  now  astern  the  heat  was  so 
intense  that  Captain  Davenport  was  compelled  to  steal  sidelong 
glances  into  the  binnacle,  letting  go  the  wheel,  now  with  one  hand, 
now  with  the  other,  to  rub  or  shield  his  blistering  cheeks.  Mc 
Coy's  beard  was  crinkling  and  shriveling  and  the  smell  of  it,  strong 
in  the  other's  nostrils,  compelled  him  to  look  toward  McCoy  with 
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sudden  solicitude.  Captain  Davenport  was  letting  go  the  spokes 
alternately  with  his  hands  in  order  to  rub  their  blistering  backs 
against  his  trousers.  Every  sail  on  the  mizzenmast  vanished  in  a 
rush  of  flame,  compelling  the  two  men  to  crouch  and  shield  their 
faces. 

"Now,"  said  McCoy,  stealing  a  glance  ahead  at  the  low  shore, 
"four  points  up,  Captain,  and  let  her  drive." 

Shreds  and  patches  of  burning  rope  and  canvas  were  falling 
about  them  and  upon  them.  The  tarry  smoke  from  a  smoulder 
ing  piece  of  rope  at  "the  captain's  feet  set  him  off  into  a  violent 
coughing  fit,  during  which  he  still  clung  to  the  spokes. 

The  Pyrenees  struck,  her  bow  lifted,  and  she  ground  ahead 
gently  to  a  stop.  A  shower  of  burning  fragments,  dislodged  by 
the  shock,  fell  about  them.  The  ship  moved  ahead  again  and 
struck  a  second  time.  She  crushed  the  fragile  coral  under  her  keel, 
drove  on,  and  struck  a  third  time. 

"Hard  over,"  said  McCoy.  "Hard  over?"  he  questioned 
gently,  a  minute  later. 

"She  won't  answer,"  was  the  reply. 

"All  right.  She  is  swinging  around."  McCoy  peered  over  the 
side.  "Soft,  white  sand.  Couldn't  ask  better.  A  beautiful  bed." 

As  the  Pyrenees  swung  around  her  stern  away  from  the  wind,  a 
fearful  blast  of  smoke  and  flame  poured  aft.  Captain  Davenport 
deserted  the  wheel  in  blistering  agony.  He  reached  the  painter 
of  the  boat  that  lay  under  the  quarter,  then  looked  for  McCoy, 
who  was  standing  aside  to  let  him  go  down. 

"You  first,"  the  captain  cried,  gripping  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  almost  throwing  him  over  the  rail.  But  the  flame  and  smoke 
were  too  terrible,  and  he  followed  hard  after  McCoy,  both  men 
wriggling  on  the  rope  and  sliding  down  into  the  boat  together. 
A  sailor  in  the  bow,  without  waiting  for  orders,  slashed  the  painter 
through  with  his  sheath-knife.  The  oars,  poised  in  readiness,  bit 
into  the  water,  and  the  boat  shot  away. 

"A  beautiful  bed,  Captain,"  McCoy  murmured,  looking  back. 

"Ay,  a  beautiful  bed,  and  all  thanks  to  you,"  was  the  answer. 

The  three  boats  pulled  away  for  the  white  beach  of  pounded 
coral,  beyond  which,  on  the  edge  of  a  cocoanut  grove,  could  be 
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seen  a  half-dozen  grass-houses,  and  a  score  or  more  of  excited 
natives,  gazing  wide-eyed  at  the  conflagration  that  had  come  to 
land. 

The  boats  grounded  and  they  stepped  out  on  the  white  beach. 

"And  now,3*  said  McCoy,  "I  must  see  about  getting  back  to 
Pitcaiin." 


AFTERWARD 
BY  EDITH  WHARTON  (1862-       ) 

I 

,  THERE  is  one,  of  course,  but  you'll  never  know  it." 
The  assertion,  laughingly  flung  out  six  months  earlier 
in  a  bright  June  garden,  came  back  to  Mary  Boyne  with  a  sharp 
perception  of  its  latent  significance  as  she  stood,  in  the  December 
dusk,  waiting  for  the  lamps  to  be  brought  into  the  library. 

The  words  had  been  spoken  by  their  friend  Alida  Stair,  as  they 
sat  at  tea  on  her  lawn  at  Pangbourne,  in  reference  to  the  very 
house  of  which  the  library  in  question  was  the  central,  the  pivotal 
"feature."  Mary  Boyne  and  her  husband,  in  quest  of  a  country- 
place  in  one  of  the  southern  or  southwestern  counties,  had,  on 
their  arrival  in  England,  carried  their  problem  straight  to  Alida 
Stair,  who  had  successfully  solved  it  in  her  own  case;  but  it  was 
not  until  they  had  rejected,  almost  capriciously,  several  practical 
and  judicious  suggestions  that  she  threw  out:  "Well,  there's 
Lyng,  in  Dorsetshire,  It  belongs  to  Hugo's  cousins,  and  you  can 
get  it  for  a  song." 

The  reasons  she  gave  for  its  being  obtainable  on  these  terms — 
its  remoteness  from  a  station,  its  lack  of  electric  light,  hot-water 
pipes,  and  other  vulgar  necessities — were  exactly  those  pleading 
in  its  favor  with  two  romantic  Americans  perversely  in  search  of 
the  economic  drawbacks  which  were  associated,  in  their  tradi 
tion,  with  unusual  architectural  felicities, 

"I  should  never  believe  I  was  living  in  an  old  house  unless  I 
was  thoroughly  uncomfortable,"  Ned  Boyne,  the  more  extrava- 
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gant  of  the  two,  had  jocosely  insisted;  "the  least  hint  of  ' con 
venience'  would  make  me  think  it  had  been  bought  out  of  an 
exhibition,  with  the  pieces  numbered,  and  set  up  again/5  And 
they  had  proceeded  to  enumerate,  with  humorous  precision,  their 
various  suspicions  and  exactions,  refusing  to  believe  that  the 
house  their  cousin  recommended  was  really  Tudor  till  they  learned 
it  had  no  heating  system,  or  that  the  village  church  was  literally 
in  the  grounds  till  she  assured  them  of  the  deplorable  uncertainty 
of  the  water-supply. 

"It's  too  uncomfortable  to  be  true!35  Edward  Boyne  had  con 
tinued  to  exult  as  the  avowal  of  each  disadvantage  was  succes 
sively  wrung  from  her;  but  he  had  cut  short  his  rhapsody  to  ask, 
with  a  sudden  relapse  to  distrust:  "And  the  ghost?  YouVe  been 
concealing  from  us  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ghost!" 

Mary,  at  the  moment,  had  laughed  with  him,  yet  almost  with 
her  laugh,  being  possessed  of  several  sets  of  independent  per 
ceptions,  had  noted  a  sudden  flatness  of  tone  in  Alida' s  answer 
ing  hilarity. 

"Oh,  Dorsetshire's  full  of  ghosts,  you  know." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  that  won't  do.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  drive 
ten  miles  to  see  somebody  else's  ghost.  I  want  one  of  my  own  on 
the  premises.  Is  there  a  ghost  at  Lyng?" 

His  rejoinder  had  made  Alida  laugh  again,  and  it  was  then  that 
she  had  flung  back  tantalizingly:  "Oh,  there  is  one,  of  course, 
but  you'll  never  know  it." 

"Never  know  it?"  Boyne  pulled  her  up.  "But  what  in  the 
world  constitutes  a  ghost  except  the  fact  of  its  being  known  for 
one?" 

"I  can't  say.     But  that's  the  story." 

"That  there's  a  ghost,  but  that  nobody  knows  it's  a  ghost?" 

"Well — not  till  afterward,  at  any  rate." 

"Till  afterward?" 

"Not  till  long,  long  afterward." 

"But  if  it's  once  been  identified  as  an  unearthly  visitant,  why 
hasn't  its  signalement  been  handed  down  in  the  family?  How  has 
it  managed  to  preserve  its  incognito?" 

Alida  cou}d  only  shake  her  head.  '"Don't  ask  me.   But  it  has-" 
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"And  then  suddenly — "  Mary  spoke  up  as  if  from  some  cav 
ernous  depth  of  divination — "suddenly,  long  afterward,  one  says 
to  one's  self,  '  That  was  it?'  " 

She  was  oddly  startled  at  the  sepulchral  sound  with  which  her 
question  fell  on  the  banter  of  the  other  two,  and  she  saw  the 
shadow  of  the  same  surprise  flit  across  Alida's  clear  pupils.  "I 
suppose  so.  One  just  has  to  wait/' 

"Oh,  hang  waiting!"  Ned  broke  in.  "Life's  too  short  for  a 
ghost  who  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  retrospect.  Can't  we  do  better 
than  that,  Mary?" 

But  it  turned  out  that  in  the  event  they  were  not  destined  to, 
for  within  three  months  of  their  conversation  with  Mrs.  Stair 
they  were  established  at  Lyng,  and  the  life  they  had  yearned  for 
to  the  point  of  planning  it  out  in  all  its  daily  details  had  actually 
begun  for  them. 

It  was  to  sit,  in  the  thick  December  dusk,  by  just  such  a  wide- 
hooded  fireplace,  under  just  such  black  oak  rafters,  with  the  sense 
that  beyond  the  mullioned  panes  the  downs  were  darkening  to 
a  deeper  solitude:  it  was  for  the  ultimate  indulgence  in  such 
sensations  that  Mary  Boyne  had  endured  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  the  soul-deadening  ugliness  of  the  Middle  West,  and  that 
Boyne  had  ground  on  doggedly  at  his  engineering  till,  with  a  sud 
denness  that  still  made  her  blink,  the  prodigious  windfall  of  the 
Blue  Star  Mine  had  put  them  at  a  stroke  in  possession  of  life  and 
the  leisure  to  taste  it.  They  had  never  for  a  moment  meant  their 
new  state  to  be  one  of  idleness;  but  they  meant  to  give  themselves 
only  to  harmonious  activities.  She  had  her  vision  of  painting 
and  gardening  (against  a  background  of  gray  walls),  he  dreamed 
of  the  production  of  his  long-planned  book  on  the  "Economic 
Basis  of  Culture";  and  with  such  absorbing  work  ahead  no 
existence  could  be  too  sequestered ;  they  could  not  get  far  enough 
from  the  world,  or  plunge  deep  enough  into  the  past. 

Dorsetshire  had  attracted  them  from  the  first  by  a  semblance 
pf  remoteness  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  geographical  position. 
But  to  the  Boynes  it  was  one  of  the  ever-recurring  wonders  of  the 
whole  incredibly  compressed  island — a  nest  of  counties,  as  they 
put  it — that  for  the  production  of  its  effects  so  little  of  a  given 
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quality  went  so  far:  that  so  few  miles  made  a  distance,  and  so 
short  a  distance  a  difference. 

"It's  that/5  Ned  had  once  enthusiastically  explained,  "that 
gives  such  depth  to  their  effects,  such  relief  to  their  least  con 
trasts.  They've  been  able  to  lay  the  butter  so  thick  on  every 
exquisite  mouthful/' 

The  butter  had  certainly  been  laid  on  thick  at  Lyng:  the  old 
gray  house,  hidden  under  a  shoulder  of  the  downs,  had  almost  all 
the  finer  marks  of  commerce  with  a  protracted  past.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  was  neither  large  nor  exceptional  made  it,  to  the 
Boynes,  abound  the  more  richly  in  its  special  sense — the  sense  of 
having  been  for  centuries  a  deep,  dim  reservoir  of  life.  The  life 
had  probably  not  been  of  the  most  vivid  order:  for  long  periods, 
no  doubt,  it  had  fallen  as  noiselessly  into  the  past  as  the  quiet 
drizzle  of  autumn  fell,  hour  after  hour,  into  the  green  fish-pond 
between  the  yews;  but  these  back-waters  of  existence  sometimes 
breed,  in  their  sluggish  depths,  strange  acuities  of  emotion,  and 
Mary  Boyne  had  felt  from  the  first  the  occasional  brush  of  an 
intenser  memory. 

The  feeling  had  never  been  stronger  than  on  the  December 
afternoon  when,  waiting  in  the  library  for  the  belated  lamps,  she 
rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  among  the  shadows  of  the  hearth. 
Her  husband  had  gone  off,  after  luncheon,  for  one  of  his  long 
tramps  on  the  downs.  She  had  noticed  of  late  that  he  preferred 
to  be  unaccompanied  on  these  occasions;  and,  in  the  tried  security 
of  their  personal  relations,  had  been  driven  to  conclude  that  his 
book  was  bothering  him,  and  that  he  needed  the  afternoons  to 
turn  over  in  solitude  the  problems  left  from  the  morning's  work. 
Certainly  the  book  was  not  going  as  smoothly  as  she  had  imagined 
it  would,  and  the  lines  of  perplexity  between  his  eyes  had  never 
been  there  in  his  engineering  days.  Then  he  had  often  looked 
fagged  to  the  verge  of  ilbess,  but  the  native  demon  of  "worry" 
had  never  branded  his  brow.  Yet  the  few  pages  he  had  so  far 
read  to  her — the  introduction,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  opening 
chapter — gave  evidences  of  a  firm  possession  of  his  subject,  and 
a  deepening  confidence  in  his  powers. 

The  fact  threw  her  into  deeper  perplexity,  "since,  now  that  he 
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had  done  with  " business"  and  its  disturbing  contingencies,  the 
one  other  possible  element  of  anxiety  was  eliminated.  Unless  it 
were  his  health,  then?  But  physically  he  had  gained  since  they 
had  come  to  Dorsetshire,  grown  robuster,  ruddier,  and  fresher- 
eyed.  It  was  only  within  a  week  that  she  had  felt  in  him  the 
undefinable  change  that  made  her  restless  in  his  absence,  and  as 
tongue-tied  in  his  presence  as  though  it  were  she  who  had  a  secret 
to  keep  from  him ! 

The  thought  that  there  was  a  secret  somewhere  between  them 
struck  her  with  a  sudden  smart  rap  of  wonder,  and  she  looked 
about  her  down  the  dim,  long  room. 

"Can  it  be  the  house?"  she  mused. 

The  room  itself  might  have  been  full  of  secrets.  They  seemed 
to  be  piling  themselves  up,  as  evening  fell,  like  the  layers  and 
layers  of  velvet  shadow  dropping  from  the  low  ceiling,  the 
dusky  walls  of  books,  the  smoke-blurred  sculpture  of  the  hooded 
hearth. 

"Why,  of  course — the  house  is  haunted!"  she  reflected. 

The  ghost — Alida's  imperceptible  ghost — after  figuring  largely 
in  the  banter  of  their  first  month  or  two  at  Lyng,  had  been  gradu 
ally  discarded  as  too  ineffectual  for  imaginative  use.  Mary  had, 
indeed,  as  became  the  tenant  of  a  haunted  house,  made  the  cus 
tomary  inquiries  among  her  few  rural  neighbors,  but,  beyond  a 
vague,  "They  dii  say  so,  Ma'am,"  the  villagers  had  nothing  to 
impart.  The  elusive  specter  had  apparently  never  had  sufficient 
identity  for  a  legend  to  crystallize  about  it,  and  after  a  time  the 
Boynes  had  laughingly  set  the  matter  down  to  their  profit-and- 
loss  account,  agreeing  that  Lyng  was  one  of  the  few  houses  good 
enough  in  itself  to  dispense  with  supernatural  enhancements. 

"And  I  suppose,  poor,  ineffectual  demon,  that's  why  it  beats 
its  beautiful  wings  in  vain  in  the  void,"  Mary  had  laughingly 
concluded. 

"Or,  rather,"  Ned  answered,  in  the  same  strain,  "why,  amid 
so  much  that's  ghostly,  it  can  never  affirm  its  separate  existence 
as  the  ghost."  And  thereupon  their  invisible  housemate  had 
finally  dropped  out  of  their  references,  which  were  numerous 
enough  to  make  them  promptly  unaware  of  the  loss. 
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Now,  as  she  stood  on  the  hearth,  the  subject  of  their  earlier 
curiosity  revived  in  her  with  a  new  sense  of  its  meaning — a  sense 
gradually  acquired  through  close  daily  contact  with  the  scene  of 
the  lurking  mystery.  It  was  the  house  itself,  of  course,  that  pos 
sessed  the  ghost-seeing  faculty,  that  communed  visually  but 
secretly  with  its  own  past;  and  if  one  could  only  get  into  close 
enough  communion  with  the  house,  one  might  surprise  its  secret, 
and  acquire  the  ghost-sight  on  one's  own  account.  Perhaps,  in 
his  long  solitary  hours  in  this  very  room,  where  she  never  tres 
passed  till  the  afternoon,  her  husband  had  acquired  it  already, 
and  was  silently  carrying  the  dread  weight  of  whatever  it  had 
revealed  to  him.  Mary  was  too  well-versed  in  the  code  of  the 
spectral  world  not  to  know  that  one  could  not  talk  about  the 
ghosts  one  saw:  to  do  so  was  almost  as  great  a  breach  of  good- 
breeding  as  to  name  a  lady  in  a  club.  But  this  explanation  did 
not  really  satisfy  her.  " What,  after  all,  except  for  the  fun  of  the 
frisson"  she  reflected,  "would  he  really  care  for  any  of  their  old 
ghosts?"  And  thence  she  was  thrown  back  once  more  on  the 
fundamental  dilemma:  the  fact  that  one's  greater  or  less  sus 
ceptibility  to  spectral  influences  had  no  particular  bearing  on  the 
case,  since,  when  one  did  see  a  ghost  at  Lyng,  one  did  not  know  it. 

"Not  till  long  afterward/'  Alida  Stair  had  said.  Well,  sup 
posing  Ned  had  seen  one  when  they  first  came,  and  had  known 
only  within  the  last  week  what  had  happened  to  him?  More  and 
more  under  the  spell  of  the  hour,  she  threw  back  her  searching 
thoughts  to  the  early  days  of  their  tenancy,  but  at  first  only  to 
recall  a  gay  confusion  of  unpacking,  settling,  arranging  of  books, 
and  calling  to  each  other  from  remote  corners  of  the  house  as 
treasure  after  treasure  of  their  habitation  revealed  itself  to  them. 
It  was  in  this  particular  connection  that  she  presently  recalled  a 
certain  soft  afternoon  of  the  previous  October,  when,  passing  from 
the  first  rapturous  flurry  of  exploration  to  a  detailed  inspection 
of  the  old  house,  she  had  pressed  (like  a  novel  heroine)  a  panel 
that  opened  at  her  touch,  on  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  leading  to 
an  unsuspected  flat  ledge  of  the  roof— the  roof  which,  from  below, 
seemed  to  slope  away  on  all  sides  too  abruptly  for  any  but  prac 
tised  feet  to  scale. 
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The  view  from  this  hidden  coign  was  enchanting,  and  she  had 
flown  down  to  snatch  Ned  from  his  papers  and  give  him  the 
freedom  of  her  discovery.  She  remembered  still  how,  standing 
on  the  narrow  ledge,  he  had  passed  his  arm  about  her  while 
their  gaze  flew  to  the  long,  tossed  horizon-line  of  the  downs,  and 
then  dropped  contentedly  back  to  trace  the  arabesque  of  yew 
hedges  about  the  fish-pond,  and  the  shadow  of  the  cedar  on 
the  lawn. 

"And  now  the  other  way,"  he  had  said,  gently  turning  her 
about  within  his  arm;  and  closely  pressed  to  him,  she  had 
absorbed,  like  some  long,  satisfying  draft,  the  picture  of  the  gray- 
walled  court,  the  squat  lions  on  the  gates,  and  the  lime-avenue 
reaching  up  to  the  highroad  under  the  downs. 

It  was  just  then,  while  they  gazed  and  held  each  other,  that  she 
had  felt  his  arm  relax,  and  heard  a  sharp  u Hullo!55  that  made 
her  turn  to  glance  at  him. 

Distinctly,  yes,  she  now  recalled  she  had  seen,  as  she  glanced, 
a  shadow  of  anxiety,  of  perplexity,  rather,  fall  across  his  face; 
and,  following  his  eyes,  had  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man — a  man  in 
loose,  grayish  clothes,  as  it  appeared  to  her — who  was  sauntering 
down  the  lime-avenue  to  the  court  with  the  tentative  gait  of  a 
stranger  seeking  his  way.  Her  short-sighted  eyes  had  given  her 
but  a  blurred  impression  of  slightness  and  grayness,  with  some 
thing  foreign,  or  at  least  unlocal,  in  the  cut  of  the  figure  or  its 
garb;  but  her  husband  had  apparently  seen  more — seen  enough 
to  make  him  push  past  her  with  a  sharp  "Wait!"  and  dash  down 
the  twisting  stairs  without  pausing  to  give  her  a  hand  for  the 
descent. 

A  slight  tendency  to  dizziness  obliged  her,  after  a  provisional 
clutch  at  the  chimney  against  which  they  had  been  leaning,  to 
follow  him  down  more  cautiously;  and  when  she  had  reached  the 
attic  landing  she  paused  again  for  a  less  definite  reason,  leaning 
over  the  oak  banister  to  strain  her  eyes  through  the  silence  of  the 
brown,  sun-flecked  depths  below.  She  lingered  there  till,  some 
where  in  those  depths,  she  heard  the  closing  of  a  door;  then, 
mechanically  impelled,  she  went  down  the  shallow  flights  of  steps 
till  she  reached  the  lower  hall. 
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The  front  door  stood  open  on  the  mild  sunlight  of  the  court,  and 
hall  and  court  were  empty.  The  library  door  was  open,  too,  and 
after  listening  in  vain  for  any  sound  of  voices  within,  she  quickly 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  found  her  husband  alone,  vaguely 
fingering  the  papers  on  his  desk. 

He  looked  up,  as  if  surprised  at  her  precipitate  entrance,  but 
the  shadow  of  anxiety  had  passed  from  his  face,  leaving  it  even, 
as  she  fancied,  a  little  brighter  and  clearer  than  usual 

"What  was  it?   Who  was  it?"  she  asked. 

"Who?"  he  repeated,  with  the  surprise  still  all  on  his  side. 

"The  man  we  saw  coming  toward  the  house." 

He  seemed  honestly  to  reflect.  "The  man?  Why,  I  thought  I 
saw  Peters;  I  dashed  after  him  to  say  a  word  about  the  stable- 
drains,  but  he  had  disappeared  before  I  could  get  down." 

"Disappeared?  Why,  he  seemed  to  be  walking  so  slowly  when 
We  saw  him." 

Boyne  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "So  I  thought;  but  he  must 
have  got  up  steam  in  the  interval.  What  do  you  say  to  our  trying 
a  scramble  up  Meldon  Steep  before  sunset?" 

That  was  all  At  the  time  the  occurrence  had  been  less  than 
nothing,  had,  indeed,  been  immediately  obliterated  by  the  magic 
of  their  first  vision  from  Meldon  Steep,  a  height  which  they  had 
dreamed  of  climbing  ever  since  they  had  first  seen  its  bare  spine 
heaving  itself  above  the  low  roof  of  Lyng.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
mere  fact  of  the  other  incident's  having  occurred  on  the  very  day 
of  their  ascent  to  Meldon  that  had  kept  it  stored  away  in  the 
unconscious  fold  of  association  from  which  it  now  emerged;  for  in 
itself  it  had  no  mark  of  the  portentous.  At  the  moment  there 
could  have  been  nothing  more  natural  than  that  Ned  should 
dash  himself  from  the  roof  in  the  pursuit  of  dilatory  tradesmen. 
It  was  the  period  when  they  were  always  on  the  watch  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  specialists  employed  about  the  place;  always  lying 
in  wait  for  them,  and  dashing  out  at  t  them  with  questions, 
reproaches,  or  reminders.  And  certainly  in  the  distance  the  gray 
figure  had  looked  like  Peters. 

Yet  now,  as  she  reviewed  the  rapid  scene,  she  felt  her  husband's 
explanation  of  it  to  have  been  invalidated  by  the  look  of  anxiety 
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on  his  face.  Why  had  the  familiar  appearance  of  Peters  made  him 
anxious?  Why,  above  all,  if  it  was  of  such  prime  necessity  to 
confer  with  that  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  stable-drains, 
had  the  failure  to  find  him  produced  such  a  look  of  relief?  Mary 
could  not  say  that  any  one  of  these  considerations  had  occurred 
to  her  at  the  time,  yet,  from  the  promptness  with  which  they  now 
marshaled  themselves  at  her  summons,  she  had  a  sudden  sense 
that  they  must  all  along  have  been  there,  waiting  their  hour. 

II 

Weary  with  her  thoughts,  she  moved  toward  the  window.  The 
library  was  now  completely  dark,  and  she  was  surprised  to  see 
how  much  faint  light  the  outer  world  still  held. 

As  she  peered  out  into  it  across  the  court,  a  figure  shaped  itself 
in  the  tapering  perspective  of  bare  lines:  it  looked  a  mere  blot  of 
deeper  gray  in  the  grayness,  and  for  an  instant,  as  it  moved 
toward  her,  her  heart  thumped  to  the  thought,  "It's  the  ghost!'3 

She  had  time,  in  that  long  instant,  to  feel  suddenly  that  the 
man  of  whom,  two  months  earlier,  she  had  a  brief  distant  vision 
from  the  roof  was  now,  at  his  predestined  hour,  about  to  reveal 
himself  as  not  having  been  Peters;  and  her  spirit  sank  under  the 
impending  fear  of  the  disclosure.  But  almost  with  the  next  tick 
of  the  clock  the  ambiguous  figure,  gaining  substance  and  char 
acter,  showed  itself  even  to  her  weak  sight  as  her  husband's;  and 
she  turned  away  to  meet  him,  as  he  entered,  with  the  confession 
of  her  folly. 

"It's  really  too  absurd,"  she  laughed  out  from  the  threshold, 
"but  I  never  can  remember!" 

"Remember  what?"  Boyne  questioned  as  they  drew  together. 

"That  when  one  sees  the  Lyng  ghost  one  never  knows  it/' 

Her  hand  was  on  his  sleeve,  and  he  kept  it  there,  but  with  no 
response  in  his  gesture  or  in  the  lines  of  his  fagged,  preoccupied 
face. 

"Did  you  think  you'd  seen  it?"  he  asked,  after  an  appreciable 
interval. 

"Why,  I  actually  took  you  for  it,  my  dear,  in  my  mad  deter 
mination  to  spot  it!" 
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"Me — just  now?"  His  arm  dropped  away,  and  he  turned  from 
her  with  a  faint  echo  of  her  laugh.  "Really,  dearest,  you'd  better 
give  it  up,  if  that's  the  best  you  can  do/' 

"Yes,  I  give  it  up — I  give  it  up.  Have  you  ?"  she  asked,  turning 
round  on  him  abruptly. 

The  parlor-maid  had  entered  with  letters  and  a  lamp,  and  the 
light  struck  up  into  Boyne's  face  as  he  bent  above  the  tray  she 
presented. 

"Have  your9  Mary  perversely  insisted,  when  the  servant  had 
disappeared  on  her  errand  of  illumination. 

"Have  I  what?"  he  rejoined  absently,  the  light  bringing  out 
the  sharp  stamp  of  worry  between  his  brows  as  he  turned  over 
the  letters. 

"Given  up  trying  to  see  the  ghost."  Her  heart  beat  a  little  at 
the  experiment  she  was  making. 

Her  husband,  laying  his  letters  aside,  moved  away  into  the 
shadow  of  the  hearth. 

"I  never  tried,"  he  said,  tearing  open  the  wrapper  of  a  news 
paper. 

"Well,  of  course,"  Mary  persisted,  "the  exasperating  thing  is 
that  there's  no  use  trying,  since  one  can't  be  sure  till  so  long 
afterward." 

He  was  unfolding  the  paper  as  if  he  had  hardly  heard  her;  but 
after  a  pause,  during  which  the  sheets  rustled  spasmodically 
between  his  hands,  he  lifted  his  head  to  say  abruptly,  "Have  you 
any  idea  how  long?" 

Mary  had  sunk  into  a  low  chair  beside  the  fireplace.  From  her 
seat  she  looked  up,  startled,  at  her  husband's  profile,  which  was 
darkly  projected  against  the  circle  of  lamplight. 

"No;  none.  Have  yw?"  she  retorted,  repeating  her  former 
phrase  with  an  added  keenness  of  intention. 

Boyne  crumpled  the  paper  into  a  bunch,  and  then  inconse- 
quently  turned  back  with  it  toward  the  lamp. 

"Lord,  no!  I  only  meant,"  he  explained,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
impatience,  "is  there  any  legend,  any  tradition,  as  to  that?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  she  answered;  but  the  impulse  to  add, 
"What  makes  you  ask?"  was  checked  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
parlor-maid  with  tea  and  a  second  lamp. 
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With  the  dispersal  of  shadows,  and  the  repetition  of  the  daily 
domestic  office,  Mary  Boyne  felt  herself  less  oppressed  by  that 
sense  of  something  mutely  imminent  which  had  darkened  her 
solitary  afternoon.  For  a  few  moments  she  gave  herself  silently 
to  the  details  of  her  task,  and  when  she  looked  up  from  it  she  was 
struck  to  the  point  of  bewilderment  by  the  change  in  her  hus 
band's  face.  He  had  seated  himself  near  the  farther  lamp,  and 
was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  his  letters;  but  was  it  something 
he  had  found  in  them,  or  merely  the  shifting  of  her  own  point  of 
view,  that  had  restored  his  features  to  their  normal  aspect?  The 
longer  she  looked,  the  more  definitely  the  change  affirmed  itself. 
The  lines  of  painful  tension  had  vanished,  and  such  traces  of 
fatigue  as  lingered  were  of  the  kind  easily  attributable  to  steady 
mental  effort.  He  glanced  up,  as  if  drawn  by  her  ga^e,  and  met 
her  eyes  with  a  smile. 

"I'm  dying  for  my  tea,  you  know;  and  here's  a  letter  for  you," 
he  said. 

She  took  the  letter  he  held  out  in  exchange  for  the  cup  she 
proffered  him,  and,  returning  to  her  seat,  broke  the  seal  with  the 
languid  gesture  of  the  reader  whose  interests  are  all  enclosed  in 
the  circle  of  one  cherished  presence. 

Her  next  conscious  motion  was  that  of  starting  to  her  feet,  the 
letter  falling  to  them  as  she  rose,  while  she  held  out  to  her  husband 
a  long  newspaper  clipping. 

"Ned!  What's  this?  What  does  it  mean?" 

He  had  risen  at  the  same  instant,  almost  as  if  hearing  her  cry 
before  she  uttered  it;  and  for  a  perceptible  space  of  time  he  and 
she  studied  each  other,  like  adversaries  watching  for  an  advan 
tage,  across  the  space  between  her  chair  and  his  desk, 

"What's  what?  You  fairly  made  me  jump!"  Boyne  said  at 
length,  moving  toward  her  with  a  sudden,  half-exasperated  laugh. 
The  shadow  of  apprehension  was  on  his  face  again,  not  now 
a  look  of  fixed  foreboding,  but  a  shifting  vigilance  of  lips  and 
eyes  that  gave  her  the  sense  of  his  feeling  himself  invisibly  sur 
rounded. 

Her  hand  shook  so  that  she  could  hardly  give  him  the  clip 
ping. 

"This    article — from    the    Waukesha   Sentinel — that    a    man 
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named  Elwell  has  brought  suit  against  you — that  there  was  some 
thing  wrong  about  the  Blue  Star  Mine.  I  can't  understand  more 
than  half." 

They  continued  to  face  each  other  as  she  spoke,  and,  to  her 
astonishment,  she  saw  that  her  words  had  the  almost  immediate 
effect  of  dissipating  the  strained  watchfulness  of  his  look. 

"Oh,  thatl"  He  glanced  down  the  printed  slip,  and  then  folded 
it  with  the  gesture  of  one  who  handles  something  harmless  and 
familiar.  "What's  the  matter  with  you  this  afternoon,  Mary?  I 
thought  you'd  got  bad  news." 

She  stood  before  him  with  her  undefinable  terror  subsiding 
slowly  under  the  reassuring  touch  of  his  composure. 

"You  knew  about  this,  then — it's  'all  right?" 

"Certainly  I  knew  about  it;  and  it's  all  right." 

"But  what  is  it?  I  don't  understand.  What  does  this  man 
accuse  you  of?" 

"Oh,  pretty  nearly  every  crime  in  the  calendar."  Boyne  had 
tossed  the  clipping  down,  and  thrown  himself  comfortably  into  an 
armchair  near  the  fire.  "Do  you  want  to  hear  the  story?  It's 
not  particularly  interesting — just  a  squabble  over  interests  in  the 
Blue  Star." 

"But  who  is  this  Elwell?  I  don't  know  the  name." 

"Oh,  he's  a  fellow  I  put  into  it — gave  him  a  hand  up.  I  told 
you  all  about  him  at  the  time." 

"I  daresay.  I  must  have  forgotten."  Vainly  she  strained  baqk 
among  her  memories.  "  But  if  you  helped  him,  why  does  he  make 
this  return?" 

"Oh,  probably  some  shyster  lawyer  got  hold  of  him  and  talked 
him  over.  It's  all  rather  technical  and  complicated.  I  thought 
that  kind  of  thing  bored  you." 

His  wife  felt  a  sting  of  compunction.  Theoretically,  she  depre 
cated  the  American  wife's  detachment  from  her  husband's  pro 
fessional  interest,  but  in  practice  she  had  always  found  it  difficult 
to  fix  her  attention  on  Boyne's  report  of  the  transactions  in  which 
his  varied  interests  involved  him.  Besides,  she  had  felt  from  the 
first  that,  in  a  community  where  the  amenities  of  living  could  be 
obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  efforts  as  arduous  as  her  husband's 
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professional  labors,  such  brief  leisure  as  they  could  command 
should  be  used  as  an  escape  from  immediate  preoccupations,  a 
flight  to  the  life  they  always  dreamed  of  living.  Once  or  twice, 
now  that  this  new  life  had  actually  drawn  its  magic  circle  about 
them,  she  had  asked  herself  if  she  had  done  right;  but  hitherto 
such  conjectures  had  been  no  more  than  the  retrospective 
excursions  of  an  active  fancy.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  startled  her 
a  little  to  find  how  little  she  knew  of  the  material  foundation  on 
which  her  happiness  was  built. 

She  glanced  again  at  her  husband,  and  was  reassured  by  the 
composure  of  his  face;  yet  she  felt  the  need  of  more  definite 
grounds  for  her  reassurance. 

"  But  doesn't  this  suit  worry  you  ?  Why  have  you  never  spoken 
to  me  about  it?" 

He  answered  both  questions  at  once:  "I  didn't  speak  of  it  at 
first  because  it  did  worry  me — annoyed  me,  rather.  But  it's  all 
ancient  history  now.  Your  correspondent  must  have  got  hold  of 
a  back  number  of  the  Sentinel." 

She  felt  a  quick  thrill  of  relief.  "You  mean  it's  over?  He's  lost 
his  case?" 

There  was  a  just  perceptible  delay  in  Boyne's  reply.  "The 
suit's  been  withdrawn — that's  all." 

But  she  persisted,  as  if  to  exonerate  herself  from  the  inward 
charge  of  being  too  easily  put  off.  "Withdrawn  because  he  saw 
he  had  no  chance?" 

"Oh,  he  had  no  chance,"  Boyne  answered. 

She  was  still  struggling  with  a  dimly  felt  perplexity  at  the  back 
of  her  thoughts. 

"How  long  ago  was  it  withdrawn?" 

He  paused,  as  if  with  a  slight  return  of  his  former  uncertainty. 
"I've  just  had  the  news  now;  but  I've  been  expecting  it." 

"Just  now — in  one  of  your' letters?" 

"Yes;  in  one  of  my  letters." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  was  aware  only,  after  a  short  interval 
of  waiting,  that  he  had  risen,  and,  strolling  across  the  room,  had 
placed  himself  on  the  sofa  at  her  side.  She  felt  him,  as  he  did  so, 
pass  an  arm  about  her,  she  felt  his  hand  seek  hers  and  clasp  it, 
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and  turning  slowly,  drawn  by  the  warmth  of  his  cheek,  she  met 
the  smiling  clearness  of  his  eyes. 

"It's  all  right — it's  all  right?"  she  questioned,  through  the 
flood  of  her  dissolving  doubts;  and  "I  give  you  my  word  it  never 
was  righter !"  he  laughed  back  at  her,  holding  her  close. 

Ill 

One  of  the  strangest  things  she  was  afterward  to  recall  out  of 
all  the  next  day's  incredible  strangeness  was  the  sudden  and 
complete  recovery  of  her  sense  of  security. 

It  was  in  the  air  when  she  woke  in  her  low-ceilinged,  dusky 
room;  it  accompanied  her  downstairs  to  the  breakfast-table, 
flashed  out  at  her  from  the  fire,  and  reduplicated  itself  brightly 
from  the  flanks  of  the  urn  and  the  sturdy  flutings  of  the  Georgian 
teapot.  It  was  as  if,  in  some  roundabout  way,  all  her  diffused 
apprehensions  of  the  previous  day,  with  their  moment  of  sharp 
concentration  about  the  newspaper  article — as  if  thi*  dim  ques 
tioning  of  the  future,  and  startled  return  upon  the  past — had 
between  them  liquidated  the  arrears  of  some  haunting  moral 
obligation.  If  she  had  indeed  been  careless  of  her  husband's 
affairs,  it  was,  her  new  state  seemed  to  prove,  because  her  faith 
in  him  instinctively  justified  such  carelessness;  and  his  right  to 
her  faith  had  overwhelmingly  affirmed  itself  in  the  very  face  of 
menace  and  suspicion.  She  had  never  seen  him  more  untroubled, 
more  naturally  and  unconsciously  in  possession  of  himself,  than 
after  the  cross-examination  to  which  she  had  subjected  him:  it 
was  almost  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  her  lurking  doubts,  and 
had  wanted  the  air  cleared  as  much  as  she  did. 

It  was  as  clear,  thank  Heaven!  as  the  bright  outer  light  that 
surprised  her  almost  with  a  touch  of  summer  when  she  issued  from 
the  house  for  her  daily  round  of  the  gardens.  She  had  left  Boyne 
at  his  desk,  indulging  herself,  as  she  passed  the  library  door,  by 
a  last  peep  at  his  quiet  face,  where  he  bent,  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
above  his  papers,  and  now  she  had  her  own  morning's  task  to 
perform.  The  task  involved  on  such  charmed  winter  days  almost 
as  much  delighted  loitering  about  the  different  quarters  of  her 
demesne  as  if  spring  were  already  at  work  on  shrubs  and  borders. 
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There  were  such  inexhaustible  possibilities  still  before  her,  such 
opportunities  to  bring  out  the  latent  graces  of  the  old  place,  with 
out  a  single  irreverent  touch  of  alteration,  that  the  winter  months 
were  all  too  short  to  plan  what  spring  and  autumn  executed.  And 
her  recovered  sense  of  safety  gave,  on  this  particular  morning,  a 
peculiar  zest  to  her  progress  through  the  sweet,  still  place.  She  . 
went  first  to  the  kitchen-garden,  where  the  espaliered  pear-trees 
drew  complicated  patterns  on  the  walls,  and  pigeons  were  flutter 
ing  and  preening  about  the  silvery-slated  roof  of  their  cot.  There 
was  something  wrong  about  the  piping  of  the  hothouse,  and  she 
was  expecting  an  authority  from  Dorchester,  who  was  to  drive 
out  between  trains  and  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  boiler.  But  when 
she  dipped  into  the  damp  heat  of  the  greenhouses,  among  the 
spiced  scents  and  waxy  pinks  and  reds  of  old-fashioned  exotics — 
even  the  flora  of  Lyng  was  in  the  note  I — she  learned  that  the 
great  man  had  not  arrived,  and  the  day  being  too  rare  to  waste 
in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  she  came  out  again  and  paced  slowly 
along  the  springy  turf  of  the  bowling-green  to  the  gardens  behind 
the  house.  At  their  farther  end  rose  a  grass  terrace,  commanding, 
over  the  fish-pond  and  the  yew  hedges,  a  view  of  the  long  house- 
front,  with  its  twisted  chimney-stacks  and  the  blue  shadows  of 
its  roof  angles,  all  drenched  in  the  pale  gold  moisture  of  the  air. 

Seen  thus,  across  the  level  tracery  of  the  yews,  under  the 
suffused,  mild  light,  it  sent  her,  from  its  open  windows  and  hos 
pitably  smoking  chimneys,  the  look  of  some  warm  human  pres 
ence,  of  a  mind  slowly  ripened  on  a  sunny  wall  of  experience. 
She  had  never  before  had  so  deep  a  sense  of  her  intimacy  with  it, 
such  a  conviction  that  its  secrets  were  all  beneficent,  kept,  as  they 
said  to  children,  "for  one's  good/'  so  complete  a  trust  in  its  power 
to  gather  up  her  life  and  Ned's  into  the  harmonious  pattern  of 
the  long,  long  story  it  sat  there  weaving  in  the  sun. 

She  heard  steps  behind  her,  and  turned,  expecting  to  see  the 
gardener,  accompanied  by  the  engineer  from  Dorchester.  But 
only  one  figure  was  in  sight,  that  of  a  youngish,  slightly  built 
man,  who,  for  reasons  she  could  not  on  the  spot  have  specified, 
did  not  remotely  resemble  her  preconceived  notion  of  an  authority 
on  hothouse  boilers.  The  newcomer,  on  seeing  her,  lifted  his  hat, 
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and  paused  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman — perhaps  a  traveler — 
desirous  of  having  it  immediately  known  that  his  intrusion  is 
involuntary.  The  local  fame  of  Lyng  occasionally  attracted  the 
more  intelligent  sight-seer,  and  Mary  half  expected  to  see  the 
stranger  dissemble  a  camera,  or  justify  his  presence  by  producing 
it.  But  he  made  no  gesture  of  any  sort,  and  after  a  moment  she 
asked,  in  a  tone  responding  to  the  courteous  deprecation  of  his 
attitude:  "Is  there  any  one  you  wish  to  see?" 

"I  came  to  see  Mr.  Boyne,"  he  replied.  His  intonation,  rather 
than  his  accent,  was  faintly  American,  and  Mary,  at  the  familiar 
note,  looked  at  him  more  closely.  The  brim  of  his  soft  felt  hat 
cast  a  shade  on  his  face,  which,  thus  obscured,  wore  to  her  short 
sighted  gaze  a  look  of  seriousness,  as  of  a  person  arriving  "on 
business/'  and  civilly  but  firmly  aware  of  his  rights. 

Past  experience  had  made  Mary  equally  sensible  to  such  claims; 
but  she  was  jealous  of  her  husband's  morning  hours,  and  doubtful 
of  his  having  given  any  one  the  right  to  intrude  on  them. 

"Have  you  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Boyne?"  she  asked.  • 

He  hesitated,  as  if  unprepared  for  the  question. 

"Not  exactly  an  appointment,"  he  replied. 

"Then  I'm  afraid,  this  being  his  working-time,  that  he  can't 
receive  you  now.  Will  you  give  me  a  message,  or  come  back 
later?" 

The  visitor,  again  lifting  his  hat,  briefly  replied  that  he  would 
come  back  later,  and  walked  away,  as  if  to  regain  the  front  of  the 
house.  As  his  figure  receded  down  the  walk  between  the  yew 
hedges,  Mary  saw  him  pause  and  look  up  an  instant  at  the  peace 
ful  house-front  bathed  in  faint  winter  sunshine;  and  it  struck  her, 
with  a  tardy  touch  of  compunction,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
humane  to  ask  if  he  had  come  from  a  distance,  and  to  offer,  in 
that  case,  to  inquire  if  her  husband  could  receive  him.  But  as 
the  thought  occurred  to  her  he  passed  out  of  sight  behind  a  pyra 
midal  yew,  and  at  the  same  moment  her  attention  was  distracted 
by  the  approach  of  the  gardener,  attended  by  the  bearded  pepper- 
and-salt  figure  of  the  boiler-maker  from  Dorchester. 

The  encounter  with  this  authority  led  to  such  far-reaching 
issues  that  they  resulted  in  his  finding  it  expedient  to  ignore  his 
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train,  and  beguiled  Mary  into  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  in  absorbed  confabulation  among  the  greenhouses.  She 
was  startled  to  find,  when  the  colloquy  ended,  that  it  was  nearly 
luncheon-time,  and  she  half  expected,  as  she  hurried  back  to  the 
house,  to  see  her  husband  coming  out  to  meet  her.  But  she  found 
no  one  in  the  court  but  an  under-gardener  raking  the  gravel,  and 
the  hall,  when  she  entered  it,  was  so  silent  that  she  guessed  Boyne 
to  be  still  at  work  behind  the  closed  door  of  the  library. 

Not  wishing  to  disturb  him,  she  turned  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  there,  at  her  writing-table,  lost  herself  in  renewed  calcula 
tions  of  the  outlay  to  which  the  morning's  conference  had  com 
mitted  her.  The  knowledge  that  she  could  permit  herself  such 
follies  had  not  yet  lost  its  novelty;  and  somehow,  in  contrast  to 
the  vague  apprehensions  of  the  previous  days,  it  now  seemed  an 
element  of  her  recovered  security,  of  the  sense  that,  as  Ned  had 
said,  things  in  general  had  never  been  "righter." 

She  was  still  luxuriating  in  a  lavish  play  of  figures  when  the 
parlor-maid,  from  the  threshold,  roused  her  with  a  dubiously 
worded  inquiry  as  to  the  expediency  of  serving  luncheon.  It  was 
one  of  their  jokes  that  Trimmle  announced  luncheon  as  if  she 
were  divulging  a  state  secret,  and  Mary,  intent  upon  her  papers, 
merely  murmured  an  absent-minded  assent. 

She  felt  Trimmle  wavering  expressively  on  the  threshold  as  if 
in  rebuke  of  such  offhand  acquiescence;  then  her  retreating  steps 
sounded  down  the  passage,  and  Mary,  pushing  away  her  papers, 
crossed  the  hall,  and  went  to  the  library  door.  It  was  still 
closed,  and  she  wavered  in  her  turn,  disliking  to  disturb*  her 
husband,  yet  anxious  that  he  should  not  exceed  his  normal 
measure  of  work.  As  she  stood  there,  balancing  her  impulses, 
the  esoteric  Trimmle  returned  with  the  announcement  of  lunch 
eon,  and  Mary,  thus  impelled,  opened  the  door  and  went  into  the 
library. 

Boyne  was  not  at  his  desk,  and  she  peered  about  her,  expecting 
to  discover  him  at  the  book-shelves,  somewhere  down  the  length 
of  the  room;  but  her  call  brought  no  response,  and  gradually  it 
became  clear  to  her  that  he  was  not  in  the  library. 

She  turned  back  to  the  parlor-maid. 
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"Mr.  Boyne  must  be  upstairs.  Please  tell  him  that  luncheon 
is  ready." 

The  parlor-maid  appeared  to  hesitate  between  the  obvious 
duty  of  obeying  orders  and  an  equally  obvious  conviction  of  the 
foolishness  of  the  injunction  laid  upon  her.  The  struggle  resulted 
in  her  saying  doubtfully,  "If  you  please,  Madam,  Mr.  Boyne's 
not  upstairs/' 

"Not  in  his  room?    Are  you  sure?" 

"I'm  sure,  Madam." 

Mary  consulted  the  clock.     "Where  is  he,  then?" 

"He's  gone  out,"  Trimmle  announced,  with  the  superior  air  of 
one  who  has  respectfully  waited  for  the  question  that  a  well- 
ordered  mind  would  have  first  propounded. 

Mary's  previous  conjecture  had  been  right,  then.  Boyne  must 
have  gone  to  the  gardens  to  meet  her,  and  since  she  had  missed 
him,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  taken  the  shorter  way  by  the  south 
door,  instead  of  going  round  to  the  court.  She  crossed  the  hall 
to  the  glass  portal  opening  directly  on  the  yew  garden,  but  the 
parlor-maid,  after  another  moment  of  inner  conflict,  decided  to 
bring  out  recklessly,  "Please,  Madam,  Mr.  Boyne  didn't  go  that 
way." 

Mary  turned  back.   "Where  did  he  go?  And  when?" 

"He  went  out  of  the  front  door,  up  the  drive,  Madam."  It 
was  a  matter  of  principle  with  Trimmle  never  to  answer  more 
than  one  question  at  a  time. 

"Up  the  drive?  At  this  hour?"  Mary  went  to  the  door  her- 
self,"and  glanced  across  the  court  through  the  long  tunnel  of  bare 
limes.  But  its  perspective  was  as  empty  as  when  she  had  scanned 
it  on  entering  the  house. 

"Did  Mr.  Boyne  leave  no  message?"  she  asked. 

Trimmle  seemed  to  surrender  herself  to  a  last  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  chaos. 

"No,  Madam.  He  just  went  out  with  the  gentleman." 

"The  gentleman?  What  gentleman?"  Mary  wheeled  about 
as  if  to  front  this  new  factor. 

"The  gentleman  who  called,  Madam,"  said  Trimmle, 
resignedly. 
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"When  did  a  gentleman  call?   Do  explain  yourself,  Trimmle!" 

Only  the  fact  that  Mary  was  very  hungry,  and  that  she  wanted 
to  consult  her  husband  about  the  greenhouses,  would  have  caused 
her  to  lay  so  unusual  an  injunction  on  her  attendant;  and  even 
now  she  was  detached  enough  to  note  in  Trimmle's  eye  the  dawn 
ing  defiance  of  the  respectful  subordinate  who  has  been  pressed 
too  hard. 

"I  couldn't  exactly  say  the  hour,  Madam,  because  I  didn't  let 
the  gentleman  in,"  she  replied,  with  the  air  of  magnanimously 
ignoring  the  irregularity  of  her  mistress's  course. 

"You  didn't  let  him  in?" 

"No,  Madam.  When  the  bell  rang  I  was  dressing,  and 
Agnes " 

"Go  and  ask  Agnes,  then/'  Mary  interjected.  Trimmle  still 
wore  her  look  of  patient  magnanimity.  "Agnes  would  not  know, 
Madam,  for  she  had  unfortunately  burnt  her  hand  in  trying  the 
wick  of  the  new  lamp  from  town" —  Trimmle,  as  Mary  was 
aware,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  new  lamp — "and  so  Mrs. 
Dockett  sent  the  kitchen-maid  instead." 

Mary  looked  again  at  the  clock.  "It's  after  two!  Go  and  ask 
the  kitchen-maid  if  Mr.  Boyne  left  any  word," 

She  went  into  luncheon  without  waiting,  and  Trimmle  pres 
ently  brought  her  there  the  kitchen-maid's  statement  that  the 
gentleman  had  called  about  one  o'clock,  that  Mr.  Boyne  had  gone 
out  with  him  without  leaving  any  message.  The  kitchen-maid 
did  not  even  know  the  caller's  name,  for  he  had  written  it  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  which  he  had  folded  and  handed  to  her,  with  the 
injunction  to  deliver  it  at  once  to  Mr.  Boyne. 

Mary  finished  her  luncheon,  still  wondering,  and  when  it  was 
over,  and  Trimmle  had  brought  the  coffee  to  the  drawing-room, 
her  wonder  had  deepened  to  a  first  faint  tinge  of  disquietude.  It 
was  unlike  Boyne  to  absent  himself  without  explanation  at  so 
unwonted  an  hour,  and  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  visitor 
whose  summons  he  had  apparently  obeyed  made  his  disappear 
ance  the  more  unaccountable.  Mary  Boyne's  experience  as  the 
wife  of  a  busy  engineer,  subject  to  sudden  calls  and  compelled  to 
keep  irregular  hours,  had  trained  her  to  the  philosophic  accept- 
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ance  of  surprises;  but  since  Boyne's  withdrawal  from  business  he 
had  adopted  a  Benedictine  regularity  of  life.  As  if  to  make  up 
for  the  dispersed  and  agitated  years,  with  their  "stand-up" 
lunches  and  dinners  rattled  down  to  the  joltings  of  the  dining- 
car,  he  cultivated  the  last  refinements  of  punctuality  and  monot 
ony,  discouraging  his  wife's  fancy  for  the  unexpected,  and 
declaring  that  to  a  delicate  taste  there  were  infinite  gradations  of 
pleasure  in  the  fixed  recurrences  of  habit. 

Still,  since  no  life  can  completely  defend  itself  from  the 
unforeseen,  it  was  evident  that  all  Boyne's  precautions  would  sooner 
or  later  prove  unavailable,  and  Mary  concluded  that  he  had  cut 
short  a  tiresome  visit  by  walking  with  his  caller  to  the  station,  or 
at  least  accompanying  him  for  part  of  the  way. 

This  conclusion  relieved  her  from  farther  preoccupation,  and 
she  went  out  herself  to  take  up  her  conference  with  the  gardener. 
Thence  she  walked  to  the  village  postoffice,  a  mile  or  so  away; 
and  when  she  turned  toward  home,  the  early  twilight  was  setting 
in. 

She  had  taken  a  foot-path  across  the  downs,  and  as  Boyne, 
meanwhile,  had  probably  returned  from  the  station  by  the  high 
road,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  meeting  on  the  way.  She 
felt  sure,  however,  of  his"  having  reached  the  house  before  her;  so 
sure  that,  when  she  entered  it  herself,  without  even  pausing  to 
inquire  of  Trimmle,  she  made  directly  for  the  library.  But  the 
library  was  still  empty,  and  with  an  unwonted  precision  of  visual 
memory  she  immediately  observed  that  the  papers  on  her  hus 
band's  desk  lay  precisely  as  they  had  lain  when  she  had  gone  in 
to  call  him  to  luncheon. 

Then  of  a  sudden  she  was  seized  by  a  vague  dread  of  the 
unknown.  She  had  closed  the  door  behind  her  on  entering,  and  as 
she  stood  alone  in  the  long,  silent,  shadowy  room,  her  dread 
seemed  to  take  shape  and  sound,  to  fce  there  audibly  breathing 
and  lurking  among  the  shadows.  Her  short-sighted  eyes  strained 
through  them,  half-discerning  an  actual  presence,  something 
aloof,  that  watched  and  knew;  and  in  the  recoil  from  that  intan 
gible  propinquity  she  threw  herself  suddenly  on  the  bell-rope  and 
gave  it  a  desperate  pull. 
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The  long,  quavering  summons  brought  Trimmle  in  precipi 
tately  with  a  lamp,  and  Mary  breathed  again  at  this  sobering 
reappearance  of  the  usual. 

"You  may  bring  tea  if  Mr.  Boyne  is  in,"  she  said,  to  justify 
her  ring. 

"  Very  well,  Madam.  But  Mr.  Boyne  is  not  in,"  said  Trimmle, 
putting  down  the  lamp. 

"Not  in?  You  mean  he's  come  back  and  gone  out  again?" 

"No,  Madam.     He's  never  been  back." 

The  dread  stirred  again,  and  Mary  knew  that  now  it  had  her  fast. 

"Not  since  he  went  out  with — the  gentleman?" 

"Not  since  he  went  out  with  the  gentleman." 

"But  who  was  the  gentleman?"  Mary  gasped  out,  with  the 
sharp  note  of  some  one  trying  to  be  heard  through  a  confusion  of 
meaningless  noises. 

"That  I  couldn't  say,  Madam."  Trimmle,  standing  there  by 
the  lamp,  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  less  round  and  rosy,  as 
though  eclipsed  by  the  same  creeping  shade  of  apprehension. 

"But  the  kitchen-maid  knows — wasn't  it  the  kitchen-maid 
who  let  him  in?" 

"She  doesn't  know  either,  Madam,  for  he  wrote  his  name  on 
a  folded  paper." 

Mary,  through  her  agitation,  was  aware  that  they  were  both 
designating  the  unknown  visitor  by  a  vague  pronoun,  instead  of 
the  conventional  formula  which,  till  then,  had  kept  their  allusions 
within  the  bounds  of  custom.  And  at  the  same  moment  her  mind 
caught  at  the  suggestion  of  the  folded  paper. 

"But  he  must  have  a  name!    Where  is  the  paper?" 

She  moved  to  the  desk,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  scattered 
documents  that  littered  it.  The  first  that  caught  her  eye  was  an 
unfinished  letter  in  her  husband's  hand,  with  his  pen  lying  across 
it,  as  though  dropped  there  at  a  sudden  summons. 

"My  dear  Parvis" — who  was  Parvis? — "I  have  just  received 
your  letter  announcing  Elwell's  death,  and  while  I  suppose  there 
is  now  no  farther  risk  of  trouble,  it  might  be  safer " 

She  tossed  the  sheet  aside,  and  continued  her  search;  but  no 
folded  paper  was  discoverable  among  the  letters  and  pages  of 
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manuscript  which  had  been  swept  together  in  a  promiscuous 
heap,  as  if  by  a  hurried  or  a  startled  gesture. 

"But  the  kitchen-maid  saw  him.  Send  her  here/'  she  com 
manded,  wondering  at  her  dullness  in  not  thinking  sooner  of  so 
simple  a  solution. 

Trimmle,  at  the  behest,  vanished  in  a  flash,  as  if  thankful  to  be 
out  of  the  room,  and  'when  she  reappeared,  conducting  the  agi 
tated  underling,  Mary  had  regained  her  self-possession,  and  had 
her  questions  pat. 

The  gentleman  was  a  stranger,  yes — that  she  understood.  But 
what  had  he  said?  And,  above  all,  what  had  he  looked  like?  The 
first  question  was  easily  enough  answered,  for  the  disconcerting 
reason  that  he  had  said  so  little — had  merely  asked  for  Mr. 
Boyne,  and,  scribbling  something  on  a  bit  of  paper,  had  requested 
that  it  should  at  once  be  carried  in  to  him. 

"Then  you  don't  know  what  -he  wrote?  You're  not  sure  it  was 
his  name?" 

The  kitchen-maid  was  not  sure,  but  supposed  it  was,  since  he 
had  written  it  in  answer  to  her  inquiry  as  to  whom  she  should 
announce. 

"And  when  you  carried  the  paper  in  to  Mr.  Boyne,  what  did 
he  say?" 

The  kitchen-maid  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Boyne  had  said  any 
thing,  but  she  could  not  be  sure,  for  just  as  she  had  handed  him 
the  paper  and  he  was  opening  it,  she  had  become  aware  that  the 
visitor  had  followed  her  into  the  library,  and  she  had  slipped  out, 
leaving  the  two  gentlemen  together. 

"But  then,  if  you  left  them  in  the  library,  how  do  you  know 
that  they  went  out  of  the  house?" 

This  question  plunged  the  witness  into  momentary  inarticu 
lateness,  from  which  she  was  rescued  by  Trimmle,  who,  by  means 
of  ingenious  circumlocutions,  elicited  the  statement  that  before 
she  could  cross  the  hall  to  the  back  passage  she  had  heard  the 
gentlemen  behind  her,  and  had  seen  them  go  out  of  the  front 
door  together. 

"Then,  if  you  saw  the  gentleman  twice,  you  must  be  able  to 
tell  me  what  he  looked  like." 
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But  with  this  final  challenge  to  her  powers  of  expression  it 
became  clear  that  the  limit  of  the  kitchen-maid's  endurance  had 
been  reached.  The  obligation  of  going  to  the  front  door  to  "show 
in"  a  visitor  was  in  itself  so  subversive  of  the  fundamental  order 
of  things  that  it  had  thrown  her  faculties  into  hopeless  disarray, 
and  she  could  only  stammer  out,  after  various  panting  efforts  at 
evocation, "  His  hat,  mum,  was  different-like,  as  you  might  say ? 

" Different?  How  different?"  Mary  flashed  out  at  her,  her  own 
mind,  in  the  same  instant,  leaping  back  to  an  image  left  on  it  that 
morning,  but  temporarily  lost  under  layers  of  subsequent 
impressions. 

"His  hat  had  a  wide  brim,  you  mean?  and  his  face  was  pale — a 
youngish  face?"  Mary  pressed  her,  with  a  white-lipped  intensity 
of  interrogation.  But  if  the  kitchen-maid  found  any  adequate 
answer  to  this  challenge,  it  was  swept  away  for  her  listener  down 
the  rushing  current  of  her  own  convictions.  The  stranger — the 
stranger  in  the  garden!  Why  had  Mary  not  thought  of  him 
before  ?  She  needed  no  one  now  to  tell  her  that  it  was  he  who  had 
called  for  her  husband  and  gone  away  with  him.  But  who  was 
he,  and  why  had  Boyne  obeyed  his  call? 

IV 

It  leaped  out  at  her  suddenly,  like  a  grin  out  of  the  dark,  that 
they  had  often  called  England  so  little — "such  a  confoundedly 
hard  place  to  get  lost  in." 

A  confoundedly  hard  place  to  get  lost  in!  That  had  been  her 
husband's  phrase.  And  now,  with  the  whole  machinery  of  official 
investigation  sweeping  its  flashlights  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
across  the  dividing  straits;  now,  with  Boyne's  name  blazing  from 
the  walls  of  every  town  and  village,  his  portrait  (how  that  wrung 
her!)  hawked  up  and  down  the  country  like  the  image  of  a  hunted 
criminal;  now  the  little  compact,  populous  island,  so  policed,  sur 
veyed,  and  administered,  revealed  itself  as  a  sphinxlike  guardian 
of  abysmal  mysteries,  staring  back  into  his  wife's  anguished  eyes 
as  if  with  the  malicious  joy  of  knowing  something  they  would 
never  know! 
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In  the  fortnight  since  Boyne's  disappearance  there  had  been  no 
word  of  him,  no  trace  of  his  movements.  Even  the  usual  mis 
leading  reports  that  raise  expectancy  in  tortured  bosoms  had  been 
few  and  fleeting.  No  one  but  the  bewildered  kitchen-maid  had 
seen  him  leave  the  house,  and  no  one  else  had  seen  "the  gentle 
man"  who  accompanied  him.  All  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood 
foiled  to  elicit  the  memory  of  a  stranger's  presence  that  day  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lyng.  And  no  one  had  met  Edward  Boyne, 
either  alone  or  in  company,  in  any  of  the  neighboring  villages,  or 
on  the  road  across  the  downs,  or  at  either  of  the  local  railway- 
stations.  The  sunny  English  noon  had  swallowed  him  as  com 
pletely  as  if  he  had  gone  out  into  Cimmerian  night. 

Mary,  while  every  external  means  of  investigation  was  working 
at  its  highest  pressure,  had  ransacked  her  husband's  papers  for 
any  trace  of  antecedent  complications,  of  entanglements  or  obli 
gations  unknown  to  her,  that  might  throw  a  faint  ray  into  the 
darkness.  But  if  any  such  had  existed  in  the  background  of 
Boyne's  life,  they  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  the  slip  of 
paper  on  which  the  visitor  had  written  his  name.  There  remained 
no  possible  thread  of  guidance  except — if  it  were  indeed  an 
exception — the  letter  which  Boyne  had  apparently  been  in  the  act 
of  writing  when  he  received  his  mysterious  summons.  That  let 
ter,  read  and  reread  by  his  wife,  and  submitted  by  her  to  the 
police,  yielded  little  enough  for  conjecture  to  feed  on. 

"I  have  just  heard  of  Elwell's  death,  and  while  I  suppose  there 
is  now  no  farther  risk  of  trouble,  it  might  be  safer — "  That  was 
all.  The  "risk  of  trouble"  was  easily  explained  by  the  newspaper 
clipping  which  had  apprised  Mary  of  the  suit  brought  against  her 
husband  by  one  of  his  associates  in  the  Blue  Star  enterprise.  The 
only  new  information  conveyed  in  the  letter  was  the  fact  of  its 
showing  Boyne,  when  he  wrote  it,  to  be  still  apprehensive  of  the 
results  of  the  suit,  though  he  had  assured  his  wife  that  it  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  though  the  letter  itself  declared  that  the  plantiff 
was  dead.  It  took  several  weeks  of  exhaustive  cabling  to  fix  the 
identity  of  the  "Parvis"  to  whom  the  fragmentary  communica 
tion  was  addressed,  but  even  after  these  inquiries  had  shown  him 
to  be  a  Waukesha  lawyer,  no  new  facts  concerning  the  ElwelJ 
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suit  were  elicited.  He  appeared  to  have  had  no  direct  concern  in 
it,  but  to  have  been  conversant  with  the  facts  merely  as  an 
acquaintance,  and  possible  intermediary;  and  he  declared  him 
self  unable  to  divine  with  what  object  Boyne  intended  to  seek 
his  assistance. 

This  negative  information,  sole  fruit  of  the  first  fortnight's 
feverish  search,  was  not  increased  by  a  jot  during  the  slow  weeks 
that  followed.  Mary  knew  that  the  investigations  were  still  being 
carried  on,  tut  she  had  a  vague  sense  of  their  gradually  slacken 
ing,  as  the  actual  march  of  time  seemed  to  slacken.  It  was  as 
though  the  days,  flying  horror-struck  from  the  shrouded  image 
of  the  one  inscrutable  day,  gained  assurance  as  the  distance 
lengthened,  till  at  last  they  fell  back  into  their  normal  gait.  And 
so  with  the  human  imaginations  at  work  on  the  dark  event.  No 
doubt  it  occupied  them  still,  but  week  by  week  and  hour  by  hour 
it  grew  less  absorbing,  took  up  less  space,  was  slowly  but  inevi 
tably  crowded  out  of  the  foreground  of  consciousness  by  the 
new  problems  perpetually  bubbling  up  from  the  vaporous  caldron 
of  human  experience. 

Even  Mary  Boyne's  consciousness  gradually  felt  the  same 
lowering  of  velocity.  It  still  swayed  with  the  incessant  oscilla 
tions  of  conjecture;  but  they  were  slower,  more  rhythmical  in 
their  beat.  There  were  moments  of  overwhelming  lassitude  when, 
like  the  victim  of  some  poison  which  leaves  the  brain  clear,  but 
holds  the  body  motionless,  she  saw  herself  domesticated  with  the 
Horror,  accepting  its  perpetual  presence  as  one  of  the  fixed  condi 
tions  of  life. 

These  moments  lengthened  into  hours  and  days,  till  she  passed 
into  a  phase  of  stolid  acquiescence.  She  watched  the  familiar 
routine  of  life  with  the  incurious  eye  of  a  savage  on  whom  the 
meaningless  processes  of  civilization  make  but  the  faintest 
impression.  She  had  come  to  regard  herself  as  part  of  the  routine,  a 
spoke  of  the  wheel,  revolving  with  its  motion;  she  felt  almost  like 
the  furniture  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  an  insensate  object  to 
be  dusted  and  pushed  about  with  the  chairs  and  tables.  And  this 
deepening  apathy  held  her  fast  at  Lyng,  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  friends  and  the  usual  medical  recommendation  of 
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"  change."  Her  friends  supposed  that  her  refusal  to  move  was 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  her  husband  would  one  day  return  to 
the  spot  from  which  he  had  vanished,  and  a  beautiful  legend  grew 
up  about  this  imaginary  state  of  waiting.  But  in  reality  she  had 
no  such  belief:  the  depths  of  anguish  enclosing  her  were  no  longer 
lighted  by  flashes  of  hope.  She  was  sure  that  Boyne  would  never 
come  back,  that  he  had  gone  out  of  her  sight  as  completely  as  if 
Death  itself  had  waited  that  day  on  the  threshold.  She  had  even 
renounced,  one  by  one,  the  various  theories  as  to  his  disappearance 
which  had  been  advanced  by  the  press,  the  police,  and  her  own 
agonized  imagination.  In  sheer  lassitude  her  mind  turned  from 
these  alternatives  of  horror,  and  sank  back  into  the  blank  fact 
that  he  was  gone. 

No,  she  would  never  know  what  had  become  of  him — no  one 
would  ever  know.  But  the  house  knew\  the  library  in  which  she 
spent  her  long,  lonely  evenings  knew.  For  it  was  here  that  the 
last  scene  had  been  enacted,  here  that  the  stranger  had  come,  and 
spoken  the  word  which  had  caused  Boyne  to  rise  and  follow  him. 
The  floor  she  trod  had  felt  his  tread;  the  books  on  the  shelves  had 
seen  his  face;  arid  there  were  moments  when  the  intense  con 
sciousness  of  the  old,  dusky  walls  seemed  about  to  break  out  into 
some  audible  revelation  of  their  secret.  But  the  revelation  never 
came,  and  she  knew  it  would  never  come.  Lyng  was  not  one  of 
the  garrulous  old  houses  that  betray  the  secrets  intrusted  to  them. 
Its  very  legend  proved  that  it  had  always  been  the  mute  accom 
plice,  the  incorruptible  custodian  of  the  mysteries  it  had  sur 
prised.  And  Mary  Boyne,  sitting  face  to  face  with  its  portentous 
silence,  felt  the  futility  of  seeking  to  break  it  by  any  human  means. 

V 

"I  don't  say  it  wasn't  straight,  yet  don't  say  it  was  straight. 
It  was  .business." 

Mary,  at  the  words,  lifted  her  head  with  a  start,  and  looked 
intently  at  the  speaker. 

When,  half  an  hour  before,  a  card  with  "Mr.  Parvis"  on  it  had 
been  brought  up  to  her,  she  had  been  immediately  aware  that  the 
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name  had  been  a  part  of  her  consciousness  ever  since  she  had 
read  it  at  the  head  of  Boyne's  unfinished  letter.  In  the  library 
she  had  found  awaiting  her  a  small,  neutral-tinted  man  with  a 
bald  head  and  gold  eyeglasses,  and  it  sent  a  strange  tremor 
through  her  to  know  that  this  was  the  person  to  whom  her  hus 
band's  last  known  thought  had  been  directed. 

Parvis,  civilly,  but  without  vain  preamble — in  the  manner  of 
a  man  who  has  his  watch  in  his  hand — had  set  forth  the  object 
of  his  visit.  He  had  "run  over"  to  England  on  business  and, 
finding  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dorchester,  had  not 
wished  to  leave  it  without  paying  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Boyne; 
without  asking  her,  if  the  occasion  offered,  what  she  meant  to  do 
about  Bob  Elwell's  family. 

The  words  touched  the  spring  of  some  obscure  dread  in  Mary's 
bosom.  Did  her  visitor,  after  all,  know  what  Boyne  had  meant 
by  his  unfinished  phrase?  She  asked  for  an  elucidation  of  his 
question,  and  noticed  at  once  that  he  seemed  surprised  at  her  con 
tinued  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Was  it  possible  that  she  really 
knew  as  little  as  she  said? 

"I  know  nothing — you  must  tell  me,"  she  faltered  out;  and  her 
visitor  thereupon  proceeded  to  unfold  his  story.  It  threw,  even 
to  her  confused  perceptions,  and  imperfectly  initiated  vision,  a 
lurid  glare  on  the  whole  hazy  episode  of  the  Blue  Star  Mine.  Her 
husband  had  made  his  money  in  that  brilliant  speculation  at  the 
cost  of  "getting  ahead  "  of  some  one  less  alert  to  seize  the  chance; 
the  victim  of  his  ingenuity  was  young  Robert  Elwell,  who  had 
"put  him  on"  to  the  Blue  Star  scheme. 

Parvis,  at  Mary's  first  startled  cry,  had  thrown  her  a  sobering 
glance  through  his  impartial  glasses. 

"  Bob  Elwell  wasn't  smart  enough,  that's  all;  if  he  had  been,  he 
might  have  turned  round  and  served  Boyne  the  same  way.  It's 
the  kind  of  thing  that  happens  every  day  in  business.  I  guess 
it's  what  the  scientists  call  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  saifl  Mr. 
Parvis,  evidently  pleased  with  the  aptness  of  his  analogy. 

Mary  felt  a  physical  shrinking  from  the  next  question  she  tried 
to  frame;  it  was  as  though  the  words  on  her  lips  had  a  taste  that 
nauseated  her. 
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"But  then — you  accuse  my  husband  of  doing  something  dis 
honorable  ?" 

Mr.  Parvis  surveyed  the  question  dispassionately.  "Oh,  no,  I 
don't.  I  don't  even  say  it  wasn't  straight."  He  glanced  up  and 
down  the  long  lines  of  books,  as  if  one  of  them  might  have  sup 
plied  him  with  the  definition  he  sought.  "I  don't  say  it  wasn't 
straight,  and  yet  I  don't  say  it  was  straight.  It  was  business." 
After  all,  no  definition  in  his  category  could  be  more  compre 
hensive  than  that. 

Mary  sat  staring  at  him  with  a  look  of  terror.  He  seemed  to 
her  like  the  indifferent,  implacable  emissary  of  some  dark,  form 
less  power. 

"But  Mr.  Elwell's  lawyers  apparently  did  not  take  your  view, 
since  I  suppose  the  suit  was  withdrawn  by  their  advice." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  knew  he  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on,  technically. 
It  was  when  they  advised  him  to  withdraw  the  suit  that  he  got 
desperate.  You  see,  he'd  borrowed  most  of  the  money  he  lost  in 
the  Blue  Star,  and  he  was  up  a  tree.  That's  why  he  shot  himself 
when  they  told  him  he  had  no  show." 

The  horror  was  sweeping  over  Mary  in  great,  deafening  waves. 

"He  shot  himself?   He  killed  himself  because  of  thati" 

"Well  he  didn't  kill  himself,  exactly.  He  dragged  on  two 
months  before  he  died."  Parvis  emitted  the  statement  as 
unemotionally  as  a  gramophone  grinding  out  its  "record." 

"You  mean  that  he  tried  to  kill  himself,  and  failed?  And  tried 
again?" 

"Oh,  he  didn't  have  to  try  again,"  said  Parvis,  grimly. 

They  sat  opposite  each  other  in  silence,  he  swinging  his  eye 
glasses  thoughtfully  about  his  finger;  she,  motionless,  her  arms 
stretched  along  her  knees  in  an  attitude  of  rigid  tension. 

"But  if  you  knew  all  this,"  she  began  at  length,  hardly  able  to 
force  her  voice  above  a  whisper,  "how  is  it  that  when  I  wrote  you 
at  the  time  of  my  husband's  disappearance  you  said  you  didn't 
understand  his  letter?" 

Parvis  received  this  without  perceptible  discomfiture.  "Why, 
I  didn't  understand  it — strictly  speaking.  And  it  wasn't  the  time 
to  talk  about  it,  if  I  had.  The*Elwell  business  was  settled  when 
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the  suit  was  withdrawn.  Nothing  I  could  have  told  you  would 
have  helped  you  to  find  your  husband/' 

Mary  continued  to  scrutinize  him.  "Then  why  are  you  telling 
me  now?" 

Still  Parvis  did  not  hesitate.  "Well,  to  begin  with,  I  supposed 
you  knew  more  than  you  appear  to — I  mean  about  the  circum 
stances  of  Elwell's  death.  And  then  people  are  talking  of  it  now; 
the  whole  matter's  been  raked  up  again.  And  I  thought,  if  you 
didn't  know,  you  ought  to." 

She  remained  silent,  and  he  continued:  "You  see,  it's  only 
come  out  lately  what  a  bad  state  Elwell's  affairs  were  in.  His 
wife's  a  proud  woman,  and  she  fought  on  as  long  as  she  could, 
going  out  to  work,  and  taking  sewing  at  home,  when  she  got  too 
sick — something  with  the  heart,  I  believe.  But  she  had  his  bed 
ridden  mother  to  look  after,  and  the  children,  and  she  broke  down 
under  it,  and  finally  had  to  ask  for  help.  That  attracted  attention 
to  the  case;  and  the  papers  took  it  up,  and  a  subscription  was 
started.  Everybody  out  there  liked  Bob  Elwell,  and  most  of  the 
prominent  names  in  the  place  are  down  on  the  list,  and  people 
began  to  wonder  why " 

Parvis  broke  off  to  fumble  in  an  inner  pocket.  "Here,"  he  con 
tinued,  "here's  an  account  of  the  whole  thing  from  the  Sentinel 
— a  little  sensational,  of  course.  But  I  guess  you'd  better  look  it 


over." 


He  held  out  a  newspaper  to  Mary,  who  unfolded  it  slowly, 
remembering,  as  she  did  so,  the  evening  when,  in  that  same  room, 
the  perusal  of  a  clipping  from  the  Sentinel  had  first  shaken  the 
depths  of  her  security. 

As  she  opened  the  paper,  her  eyes,  shrinking  from  the  glaring 
headlines,  "Widow  of  Boyne's  Victim  Forced  to  Appeal  for  Aid," 
can  down  the  column  of  text  to  two  portraits  inserted  in  it.  The 
first  was  her  husband's,  taken  from  a  photograph  made  the  year 
they  had  come  to  England.  It  was  the  picture  of  him  that  she 
liked  best,  the  one  that  stood  on  the  writing-table  upstairs  in  her 
bedroom.  As  the  eyes  in  the  photograph  met  hers,  she  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  read  what  was  said  of  him,  and  closed  her 
lids  with  the  sharpness  of  the  pain. 
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"I  thought  if  you  felt  disposed  to  put  your  name  down — "  she 
heard  Parvis  continue. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  an  effort,  and  they  fell  on  the  other 
portrait.  It  was  that  of  a  youngish  man,  slightly  built,  in  rough 
clothes,  with  features  somewhat  blurred  by  the  shadow  of  a  pro 
jecting  hat-brim.  Where  had  she  seen  that  outline  before?  She 
stared  at  it  confusedly,  her  heart  hammering  in  her  throat  and 
ears.  Then  she  gave  a  cry. 

"This  is  the  man— the  man  who  came  for  my  husband !" 

She  heard  Parvis  start  to  his  feet,  and  was  dimly  aware  that 
she  had  slipped  backward  into  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  that  he 
was  bending  above  her  in  alarm.  With  an  intense  effort  she 
straightened  herself,  and  reached  out  for  the  paper,  which  she 
had  dropped. 

"It's  the  man!  I  should  know  him  anywhere!"  she  coed  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  in  her  own  ears  like  a  scream. 

Parvis's  voice  seemed  to  come  to  her  from  far  off,  dbwn  endless, 
fog-muffled  windings. 

"Mrs.  Boyne,  you're  not  very  well.  Shall  I  call  somebody? 
Shall  I  get  a  glass  of  water?" 

"No,  no,  no!"  She  threw  herself  toward  him,  her  hand  fran 
tically  clenching  the  newspaper.  "I  tell  you,  it's  the  man!  I 
know  him!  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  garden!" 

Parvis  took  the  journal  from  her,  directing  his  glasses  to  the 
portrait.  "It  can't  be,  Mrs.  Boyne.  It's  Robert  Elwell." 

"Robert  Elwell?"  Her  white  stare  seemed  to  .travel  into 
space.  "Then  it  was  Robert  Elwell  who  came  for  him." 

"Came  for  Boyne?  The  day  he  went  away?"  Parvis's  voice 
dropped  as  hers  rose.  He  bent  over,  laying  a  fraternal  hand  on 
her,  as  if  to  coax  her  gently  back  into  her  seat.  "Why,  Elwell  was 
dead!  Don't  you  remember?" 

Mary  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  picture,  unconscious  of 
what  he  was  saying. 

"Don't  you  remember  Boyne's  unfinished  letter  to  me — the 
one  you  found  on  his  desk  that  day?  It  was  written  just  after  he'd 
heard  of  Elwell's  death."  She  noticed  an  odd  shake  in  Parvis's 
unemotional  voice.  "Surely  you  remember  that!"  he  urged  her. 
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Yes,  she  remembered:  that  was  the  profoundest  horror  of  it. 
Elwell  had  died  the  day  before  her  husband's  disappearance;  and 
this  was  Elwell's  portrait;  and  it  was  the  portrait  of  the  man  who 
had  spoken  to  her  in  the  garden.  She  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
slowly  about  the  library.  The  library  could  have  borne  witness 
that  it  was  also  the  portrait  of  the  man  who  had  come  in  that  day 
to  call  Boyne  from  his  unfinished  letter.  Through  the  misty  surg- 
ings  of  her  brain  she  heard  the  faint  boom  of  half-forgotten  words 
— words  spoken  by  Alida  Stair  on  the  lawn  at  Pangbourne  before 
Boyne  and  his  wife  had  ever  seen  the  house  at  Lyng,  or  had 
imagined  that  they  might  one  day  live  there. 

"This  was  the  man  who  spoke  to  me/'  she  repeated. 

She  looked  again  at  Parvis.  He  was  trying  to  conceal  his  dis 
turbance  under  what  he  imagined  to  be  an  expression  of  indulgent 
commiseration;  but  the  edges  of  his  lips  were  blue.  "He  thinks 
me  mad;  but  I'm  not  mad/'  she  reflected;  and  suddenly  there 
flashed  upon  her  a  way  of  justifying  her  strange  affirmation. 

She  sat  quiet,  controlling  the  quiver  of  her  lips,  and  waiting  till 
she  could  trust  her  voice  to  keep  its  habitual  level;  then  she  said, 
looking  straight  at  Parvis:  "Will  you  answer  me  one  question, 
please?  When  was  it  that  Robert  Elwell  tried  to  kill  himself?" 

"When — when?"  Parvis  stammered. 

"Yes;  the  date.     Please  try  to  remember." 

She  saw  that  he  was  growing  still  more  afraid  of  her.  "I  have 
a  reason/'  she  insisted  gently. 

"Yes,  yes.  Only  I  can't  remember.  About  two  months  before, 
I  should  say." 

"I  want  the  date/'  she  repeated. 

Parvis  picked  up  the  newspaper.  "We  might  see  here,"  he  said, 
still  humoring  her.  He  ran  his  eyes  down  the  page.  "Here  it  is. 
Last  October — the " 

She  caught  the  words  from  him.  "The  2Oth,  wasn't  it?" 
With  a  sharp  look  at  her,  he  verified.  "Yes,  the  2Oth.  Then 
you  did  know?" 

"I  know  now."  Her  white  stare  continued  to  travel  past  him. 
"Sunday,  the  20th— that  was  the  day  he  came  first." 

Parvis's  voice  was  almost  inaudible.     "Came  here  first?" 
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"Yes/5 

"You  saw  him  twice,  then?55 

"Yes,  twice."  She  breathed  it  at  him  with  dilated  eyes.  "He 
came  first  on  the  20th  of  October.  I  remember  the  date  because 
it  was  the  day  we  went  up  Meldon  Steep  for  the  first  time/'  She 
felt  a  faint  gasp  of  inward  laughter  at  the  thought  that  but  for 
that  she  might  have  forgotten. 

Parvis  continued  to  scrutinize  her,  as  if  trying  to  intercept  her 
gaze. 

"We  saw  him  from  the  roof/'  she  went  on.  "He  came  down  the 
lime-ayenue  toward  the  house.  He  was- dressed  just  as  he  is  in 
that  picture.  My  husband  saw  him  first.  He  was  frightened,  and 
ran  down  ahead  of  me;  but  there  was  no  one  there.  He  had 
vanished/' 

"Elwell  had  vanished?"  Parvis  faltered. 

"Yes/'  Their  two  whispers  seemed  to  grope  for  each  other. 
"I  couldn't  think  what  had  happened.  I  see  now.  He  tried  to 
come  then;  but  he  wasn't  dead  enough — he  couldn't  reach  us. 
He  had  to  wait  for  two  months;  and  then  he  came  back  again — 
and  Ned  went  with  him/' 

She  nodded  at  Parvis  with  the  look  of  triumph  of  a  child  who 
has  successfully  worked  out  a  difficult  puzzle.  But  suddenly  she 
lifted  her  hands  with  a  desperate  gesture,  pressing  them  to  her 
bursting  temples. 

"Oh,  my  God!  I  sent  him  to  Ned— I  told  him  where  to  go!  I 
sent  him  to  this  room!"  she  screamed  out. 

She  felt  the  walls  of  the  room  rush  toward  her,  like  inward 
falling  ruins;  and  she  heard  Parvis,  a  long  way  off,  as  if  through 
the  ruins,  crying  to  her,  and  struggling  to  get  at  her.  But  she 
was  numb  to  his  touch,  she  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying. 
Through  the  tumult  she  heard  but  one  clear  note,  the  voice  of 
Alicia  Stair,  speaking  on  the  lawn  at  Pangbourne. 

"You  won't  know  till  afterward,"  it  said.  "You  won't  know 
till  long,  long  afterward." 


THE  GREAT  LEGEND 

BY  MELVILLE  DAVISSON  POST  (1871-     ) 

IT  DID  not  occur  to  us  to  sleep.  We  sat  by  a  tiny  fire  made  of 
bleached  bones  and  some  handfuls  of  grasses  burned  by  the 
sun  and  as  hard  as  parchment. 

We  were  in  the  desert  south  of  the  Zar'ez.  In  a  vast,  motionless 
ocean  of  sand;  billows  of  sand  like  a  disturbed  sea  paralyzed  by 
a  stroke  of  sorcery.  The  moon  filled  the  desert,  the  mountains 
behind  us,  the  waves  of  sand,  the  salt  bed  of  the  Zar'ez  shimmer 
ing  like  a  silver  disk. 

It  was  all  a  weird,  saffron,  devil's  color. 

The  Arabs  were  asleep  about  us,  each  muffled  in  his  burnoose 
like  a  mammoth  goat  fleece.  De  Morney  sat  beyond  me  across 
the  tiny  fire.  Now  and  then  far  out  beyond  us  in  this  remote, 
limitless  ocean  of  sand,  there  came  the  rolling  of  a  drum;  the  roll 
of  innumerable,  distant  drums  blended  into  a  faint,  indistinguish 
able,  menacing  war  sound. 

The  weird  thing  moved  De  Morney. 

It  was  a  night  for  any  fantastic  notion.  And  the  spirit  of  the 
Great  War  that  had  just  closed  was  on  all  of  us. 

"The  drums  of  Imam,"  he  said,  and  he  extended  his  arm  toward 
the  sleeping  Arabs.  "  Every  nation  has  its  great  legend;  its  heroic 
spirit  to  awaken  in  the  hour  of  need." 

He  paused.  Then  he  added:  "Is  it  a  dream,  or  does  the  thing 
happen?" 

He  was  a  big,  heavy,  strange  man:  French  crossed  deeply  with 
the  Oriental.  He  belonged  in  the  mystery  of  this  desert.  He  was 


The  Great  Legend  was  first  published  in  the  June  10,  1916,  number  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  It  was  republished  in  Post's  volume,  The  Mystery  at  the  Blue  Villa  (copyright,  1019,  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.),  and  is  used  by  permission. 
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the  authority  of  France  in  this  nomad  world.  Everybody  has 
heard  about  him.  He  held  Algeria  to  the  republic  through  every 
exigency  of  the  Great  War;  against  every  wile  of  Enver  Pasha 
and  his  innumerable  mad  mullahs.  Nothing  could  move  him. 
When  you  looked  at  him  you  thought  of  a  figure  in  basalt.  He  sat 
now  on  a  rug  in  this  desert,  his  feet  under  him,  his  body  squat,  his 
face  inscrutable,  like  an  Oriental 

"There  is  truth  in  the  thing,"  he  said — "  strange,  inconceivable 
truth  in  it.  Do  you  know  the  bronze  opposite  the  Madeleine?" 

I  knew  it  well,  everybody  knows  it;  it  is  one  of  the  new  beauties 
of  Paris,  an  immortal  group  by  Baldeau.  It  is  before  the  Gothic 
door  of  the  Cercle  de  France.  The  club  put  it  up.  The  dominating 
figure  is  the  Marquis  de  Chantelle,  a  young,  eager,  vivid  figure, 
bareheaded,  in  the  nondescript  uniform  of  Maunoury's  sixth 
army,  straining,  vital,  above  a  basic  group  of  thin,  weird,  gnome- 
faced  men.  It's  a  work  of  genius.  It  looks  east  toward  Prussia. 
Everybody  knows  about  it. 

There  was  a  faint  chill  in  the  air.  The  desert  had  been  hot  under 
the  sun.  Our  horses  had  floundered  in  the  sand,  suffering  from  the 
light  that  blinded  them  and  the  thirst  that  we  could  only  sparingly 
quench!  It  was  less  than  fifty  leagues  south  of  Algeria;  but  it 
might  have  been  in  the  brazen  bowels  of  the  Sahara. 

De  Morney  was  going  out  to  get  the  Arab  tribes  united  under 
French  authority.  He  took  me  with  him.  The  thing  was  a  whim 
.with  me*  One  of  those  bizarre  notions  of  ennui — I  had  been 
idling  at  Nice — and  a  letter  from  the  English  minister  to  De 
Morney,  and  the  wanderlust  took  me  to  Algeria. 

It  does  a  soft  white  man  good  sometimes  to  know  what  thirst 
is,  what  heat  and  hunger  are — all  the  hard  clutch  of  the  devil's 
fingers  on  him. 

Behind  De  Morney  the  salt  Zar'ez  looked  like  water.  It  looked 
like  a  fairy  sea  in  an  Arabian  story  with  a  shimmering,  faintly 
tinted  haze  on  it — God-given  water  where  there  was  no  living 
thing,  no  thing  with  a  drop  of  moisture.  The  heavenly  illusion 
and  the  cruel  fact  behind  it  moved  you  with  a  hovering  menace. 
And  every  now  and  then  there  came  that  far-off,  vague,  mysterious 
drumming. 
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De  Morney  went  on  as  though  there  had  not  been  a  long  break 
in  his  words,  precisely  like  an  Oriental: 

"Every  country  has  the  great  legend.  There's  Arthur  under 
Land's  End.  We  have  it,  too.  I  was  in  the  Cercle  de  France  on 
the  day  they  uncovered  that  group  opposite  the  Madeleine.  It 
was  a  day  laid  over  with  gold  leaf  for  the  old  Marquis  de  Chantelle. 
It's  a  wonderful  day  when  the  idle,  wandering  son  of  a  decadent 
family  appears  suddenly  to  make  it  immortal;  to  put  it  in  the  van 
of  national  glory,  to  make  you  think  of  it  forever  after,  when 
you  think  of  France.  I  remember  how  the  old  marquis  looked 
when  he  was  going  out.  Some  one  came  in  then,  but  he  didn't 
see  him,  he  didn't  see  anything.  He  was  already  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  His  glorious  dead  son  had  him  by  the  hand,  leading  like 
a  victory/' 

De  Morney  stopped. 

The  fire  of  dried  camels'  dung  and  the  bleached  bones  that  the 
Arabs  had  gathered  up  smoldered  in  a  heap,  with  now  and  then 
a  finger  of  flame  running  up  a  white  rib. 

There  was  no  expression  in  his  face.  It  was  placid,  like  some 
thing  eternally  unconcerned,  something  imaged  out  of  the  illimit 
able  indifference  of  the  Sahara. 

"The  old  marquis  didn't  see  the  man  that  came  in,"  he  went 
on,  "but  I  saw  him.  He  was  in  a  hurry.  He  had  something  big, 
flat  and  square  under  his  arm,  tied  up  in  a  dirty  paper.  He  got 
out  of  a  fiacre  before  the  Madeleine  and  he  ran  across  the  street. 

"It  was*  night. 

"We  were  in  the  yellow  dining  room  of  the  club.  It's  a  cere 
monial  dining  room,  a  weird  room — fantastic,  I  think. 

"Golfond  tried  to  get  the  spirit  of  glory  into  its  mural  decora 
tions.  He  made  wonderful  walls.  France  is  the  central  motive. 
France  awakened,  reborn  in  the  hell's  crucible  of  this  devil's  war. 
France  glorified.  France  a  winged  thing  rising  from  the  strangled 
body  of  the  Prussian  horror. 

"It  was  Bertram  de  Gary's  dinner,  the  late  governor  of  Paris. 
Four  men  were  at  the  table.  I. got  up.  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
window.  I  could  see  the  garlands  of  priceless  roses  hanging  on  the 
figure  of  De  Chantelle,  and  the  elfin  group  straining  about  him. 
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"That's  how  I  came  to  see  the  old  marquis  going  out,  and  the 
other,  with  the  flat  thing  tied  up  in  dirty  paper  under  his  arm, 
coming  in.  Ten  seconds  later  everybody  in  the  room  saw  him. 
He  burst  in.  He  tumbled  in  like  something  flung  upward  by  a 
sudden  convulsive  wrench  of  the  earth  under  us;  something 
disgorged  by  the  underworld  into  the  light — unnaturally  by  an 
abortive  shudder.  You  know  what  I  mean." 

The  light  of  the  fire  fell  steadily  on  De  Morney's  face,  and  he 
moved  on  the  rug. 

"That's  all  a  fancy,  you  understand.  The  thing  was  not  like 
that.  I  am  merely  indicating  what  I  thought;  how  the  thing 
impressed  me.  And  those  are  precisely  the  impressions  that  hurtled 
into  the  room  with  the  man.  He  was  not  a  distorted,  indistinguish 
able  creature  from  a  twilight  country.  There  was  nothing  gnome- 
like  or  fantastic  about  the  man.  We  all  knew  him.  He  was  one 
of  your  Americans,  a  painter,  Sebastian  Winthrop." 

De  Morney  paused. 

"We  thought  he  was  dead.  We  thought  he  had  gone  to  America 
to  die  in  some  New  England  village  among  his  people.  He  was  a 
great  painter  until  the  white  plague  got  him,  then  he  threw  his 
brushes  into  the  Seine. 

"He  was  a  strange,  somber,  human  creature.  The  pressure 
of  severe  traditions  was  on  him,  the  background  of  inevitable 
disaster  that  the  Puritan  sees  about  him  everywhere.  He  lived 
like  a  monk.  The  lure  of  Paris  didn't  exist  for  him." 

De  Morney  was  silent  like  a  man  in  a  profound  reflection, 
i  "Sebastian  Winthrop  closed  the  door,  then  he  put  his  flat 
package  wrapped  up  in  dirty  paper  on  the  table.  Everybody 
got  up.  This  vanished  painter  was  a  memory.  He  had  had  an 
hour  of  glory  before,  he  left  Paris.  For  an  hour  everybody 
applauded.  He  had  the  world  before  his  canvases.  Paris  echoed 
with  the  man's  genius.  For  that  hour  he  was  the  greatest  painter 
in  the  world.  But  there  was  always  a  seizure  of  invisible  disaster 
on  him;  somber  fancies  behind  his  portraits,  suggestions  of  the 
pit  under  the  faces  of  his  Madonnas.  He  set  Paris  aflame  with 
the  wonder  of  the  thing;  then  the  white  horror  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  he  went  home  to  die. 
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"  We  were  all  astonished — too  much  astonished  to  speak.  The 
memory  of  the  man  came  back  with  the  new  sight  of  him.  There 
was  a  bottle  of  cognac  on  the  table.  He  poured  out  a  tumbler 
of  it  and  drank  it  down  like  water.  He  looked  like  a  pit-imprisoned 
creature.  He  had  the  emaciated  face  with  the  livid  color.  He 
coughed  like  a  man  in  a  room  full  of  smoke.  I  thought  the  brandy 
was  going  to  choke  him.  But  he  got  it  down,  then  he  looked 
round  at  us. 

"CI  tried  to  get  here  sooner/  he  said — cto  get  here  while  Paris 
was  putting  garlands  on  that  bronze  out  there.  I  wanted  to  show 
you  the  thing  that  was  behind  that  piece  of  thrilling  courage; 
the  thing  that  conceived  it,  and  staged  it,  and  forced  it  through. 
Paris  is  honoring  the  creatures  of  the  thing,  not  the  thing  itself/ 

"He  indicated  the  bronze  hung  with  garlands.  A  gust  of  rain 
had  followed  him  in.  It  swept  the  bronze.  Now  it  glistened  in  the 
light,  then  it  fell  into  the  shadow  under  the  rain  and  the  gusts 
of  wind. 

"  'It's  the  fingers  Paris  has  glorified  out  there/ he  said.  'I  wanted 
to  get  here  so  I  could  show  you  the  hand  that  moved  the  fingers/ 

"He  spoke  like  a  man  who  had  made  an  adventure  in  his  effort 
to  arrive — a  difficult,  laborious,  extended  adventure. 

"'You  know  where  I  have  been/  he  said,  and  he  began  to 
cough.  He  took  up  a  napkin  and  dabbed  his  mouth.  There  was  a 
faint  stain  of  blood  on  it.  'I  didn't  go  to  America';  and  he  thrust 
his  spread-out  fingers  downward.  'I  went  under  there — I  used 
to  wonder  about  it  when  I  was  living  like  Galahad,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  heavenly  visions.  Then  this  thing  got  me  and  I  changed. 
The  religion  of  service  led  me  to  the  plague.  Whither  would 
the  religion  of  pleasure  lead  me?  There  was  no  God;  I'd  see  if 
there  was  any  devil ! ' " 

De  Morney  came  back  to  me. 

"You  know  how  such  things  happen/'  he  said — "how  a  man 
can  go  down  in  Paris  as  he  goes  down  from  a  torpedoed  liner  in  the 
sea — suddenly,  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  That's  the  horror  of 
Paris.  The  city  has  a  fluid  floor.  You  can  slip  through  it  and  you're 
out  of  the  world.  You're  not  dead;  but  you're  worse  than  dead — 
you're  in  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  you're  alive  in  it,  and  you're 
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in  it  to  stay.  Nobody  ever  gets  safely  out  again.  Now  and  then 
a  man  comes  up,  crawls  up  through  some  slimy  eddy,  or  he  is 
ejected  up  by  some  contortion  through  the  fluid  floor.  Just  as 
Sebastian  Winthrop  was  thrown  up  that  night  into  the  yellow 
room  of  the  Cercle  de  France." 

De  Morney  rested  his  broad  chin  in  the  fork  of  his  great  thumb 
and  forefinger.  He  had  heavy  eyebrows,  a  thick,  matted  mustache, 
and  a  bush  of  hair  below  his  under  lip,  .but  the  outlines  and  the 
planes  of  his  face  were  Oriental. 

"That's  where  Paris  differs  from  the  sea/'  he  said.  "The  sea 
keeps  what  it  swallows;  but  now  and  then  one  of  these  lost  crea 
tures  comes  to  the  surface  in  Paris.  He  crawls  up,  or  some  shudder 
of  the  crust  uncovers  him,  and  he  hops  about.  No  man  ever  comes 
up  a  man;  he  comes  up  a  coughing,  livid  creature  with  some 
unspeakable  infection  of  the  devil  on  him.  He  is  a  deep-sea  thing 
like  the  creatures  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  air  kills  him. 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  came  up  like  that,  coughing,  livid,  into 
the  yellow  room  at  Bertram  de  Gary's  dinner. 

"There  were  four  of  us  in  the  yellow  room  that  night :  Bernhaus, 
the  director  of  fine  arts  in  Paris;  Bertram  de  Gary,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  Marne;  and  Vaudrec  Saint 
Urban,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court — the  committee  of  Paris 
on  national  monuments.  I  was  a  guest." 

For  a  time  De  Morney  was  silent.  Then  he  went  on,  taking  me 
back  into  the  tense  drama  staged  over  Paris  in  the  yellow  room 
of  the  Cercle  de  France: 

"Winthrop  had  been  straining  across  the  table  toward  Bertram 
de  Gary.  Now  he  turned  to  Vaudrec  Saint  Urban,  the  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court. 

"  'On  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  September/  he  said,  'a  man  came 
to  you  in  your  chamber  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  asked  you 
to  enter  an  order  directing  the  release  of  Jean  Jaques  Sauer.  You 
refused.  Why  did  you  refuse  ? ' " 

De  Morney  paused. 

"You  never  saw  Vaudrec  Saint  Urban.  He  is  dead  now.  He  was 
very  old,  withered  like  a  dried-out  apple.  He  looked  like  a  dead 
man  in  the  big  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
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"'I  refused/  he  said,  'because  the  police  believed  that  they  had 
in  this  Jean  Jaques  Sauer  one  of  the  most  abandoned  criminal 
degenerates  in  Paris/ 

"Winthrop  coughed. 

"/But  you  did  release  him/ 

"'Yes/  replied  the  judge.  'On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of 
September  Antin  Duflos,  a  doubtful  dealer  in  jewels,  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  appeared  before  me  and  deposited  twenty  thousand 
francs  as  bail  for  this  Jean  Jaques  Sauer.  There  was  no  definite 
charge  against  the  creature,  and  I  was  forced  to  follow  the  law 
of  the  republic/ 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  straightened  up.  He  held  to  the  table. 

"'Do  you  know  why  the  old  fence  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  wished 
the  release  of  this  criminal,  degenerate  Sauer?' 

"'I  do  not/  replied  the  judge. 

"  Sebastian  Winthrop  steadied  himself  on  his  feet.  Then  he 
turned  about  to  Bernhaus,  when  he  got  his  cough  a  little  under 
control. 

"'There's  a  picture  of  Charlemagne  in  the  Luxembourg/  he 
said.  'It  represents  him  asleep  on  his  golden  throne  under  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  waiting  to  be  awakened  in  France's  hour  of  need/ 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  stopped  and  dabbed  his  mouth  with  a 
napkin. 

"We  were  all  under  the  spell  of  the  creature's  resurrection. 
I  suppose  he  impressed  us  like  a  dead  man  coming  back  to  life. 
His  words  had  that  meaning,  and  his  blue  color,  and  the  hell 
cough.  Bernhaus  was  the  first  to  get  himself  in  hand. 

"'What's  wrong  with  the  picture?'  he  said. 

"There  was  a  weak  stutter  in  Winthrop  behind  the  cough. 

"'There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it/  he  said.  'It's  a  fine,  dis 
tinguished  picture.  I  don't  mean  the  figure,  the  conception  of 
Charlemagne;  I  mean  that  immortal  germinal  idea.  The  theme's 
true!  Something  did  awaken  to  save  France;  but  not  from  under 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  know';  and  again  he  coughed.  The  napkin 
became  a  wad  of  linen  in  his  livid  fingers,  dampened  with  the 
red  spots. 

"He  turned  to  Bertram  de  Gary: 
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"  'You  visited  the  recruiting  stations  in  the  city,  when  Paris  was 
trying  to  make  up  Maunoury's  army.  You  put  everything  into 
it,  you  dragged  Paris.  Then  Joffre  asked  for  a  regiment  to 
reenforce  awingof  Foch's  army  and  you  were  in  despair.  Therewas 
nothing  to  recruit  a  regiment  out  of.  You  had  dusted  the  bin  for 
the  sixth  army  that  Maunoury  was  taking  out  of  Paris  in  the 
remaining  taxicabs.  There  was  no  place  to  get  a  regiment  for  Foch. 
You  visited  the  recruiting  stations  on  the  fifth  of  September 
and  they  were  empty.  And  that  day  Von  Kluck  was  within 
thirty  miles  of  Paris.  You  were  mad,  hopeless,  and  in  despair. 
Then  something  happened.  Men  began  to  come  in,  undersized, 
queer-faced  men/ 

"Again  Sebastian  Winthrop  stopped  to  cough.  A  volume  of 
blood  flooded  the  napkin;  he  threw  it  down,  picked  up  another, 
then  he  went  over  to  the  window. 

"'There,  down  there/  he  said,  'straining  in  the  group  round  the 
Marquis  de  Chantelle/  He  made  a  gesture  toward  Bertram  de 
Gary.  'You  didn't  look  at  them/  he  said,  'on  the  afternoon  of  the 
sixth  of  September/ 

"The  man's  voice  stuttered  behind  his  cough. 

'"You  didn't  know  it  then,  Monsieur  Bertram  de  Gary;  but 
you  knew  it  later,  you  know  it  now.  You  were  recruiting  a  wonder 
ful  regiment.  You  had  sent  Foch  a  foreign  legion  out  of  Morocco 
to  help  him  hold  the  Prussians,  and  now  you  were  sending  him  a 
regiment  out  of  the  underworld  to  help  him/ 

"For  a  moment  the  man's  voice  rang  clear.  There  was  a  strag 
gling  brush  of  beard  over  the  creature's  livid  jaws.  He  tried  to 
keep  the  red  stains  out  of  it. 

'"You  were  amazed,  you  were  astonished,  Monsieur  Bertram 
de  Gary.  You  asked  this  mysterious  current  what  it  was  that 
turned  it  into  your  recruiting  stations.  And  it  said  "Orders, 
Monsieur."  You  thought  it  was  your  orders,  Joffre's  orders,  orders 
of  the  war  department;  but  it  was  not.  That  wonderful  regiment 
didn't  know  anything  about  you,  or  Joffre,  or  the  war  department; 
but  it  obeyed  the  Thing  that  sent  it/ 

"His  voice  rang  again,  clear,  through  the  wallow  of  the  cough: 

'"I  know  who  gave  the  orders,  Monsieur  Bertram  de  Gary/ 
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"He  had  gotten  the  napkin  wadded  up  in  his  hand  again.  He 
looked  like  a  thing  with  death  on  him — with  death  long  on  him. 
He  was  wasted  by  the  attrition  of  the  white  horror.  Only  the 
eyes  in  his  head  seemed  alive  and  vital.  Voluntary  sentence, 
living,  to  the  pit,  had  changed  everything  else  about  him.  But 
these  wonderful  brown  eyes  were  not  a  whit  changed. 

"They  seemed  immortal  in  the  dead  face.  They  gleamed  out 
under  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows. 

"One  felt  that  these  eyes  were  all  right,  no  matter  how  damaged 
the  human  creature  was.  The  cough  that  flung  the  man  about 
now  was  out  of  the  plague-infected  body.  The  eye  was  sound. 
It  was  as  sound  as  a  jewel.  One  believed  that  these  wonderful 
eyes  could  see  inspiring  visions  over  again.  The  same  genius  was 
in  them,  the  same  dominating,  compelling  genius.  They  moved 
you  with  admiration.  They  filled  your  soul  with  wonder.  You  felt 
that  Sebastian  Winthrop  had  carried  two  heavenly  creatures  down 
into  the  pit  with  him/' 

The  big,  squat  man  over  beyond  the  fire  of  dried  camel  bones 
lapsed  into  one  of  those  periods  of  Oriental  silence.  He  was 
motionless,  the  whole  desert  under  the  saffron  light  was  motion 
less  round  him.  The  white  fleeces  were  unmoving  on  the  sand. 
The  moon  was  a  thing  in  a  theater.  It  was  too  big,  too  near  to  us, 
and  too  yellow.  The  whole  scene  was  overdrawn  and  it  was 
motionless.  It  was  like  a  thing  in  the  inconceivable  vacuum  of 
some  imagined,  dead  world. 

And  the  distant  drumming — this  symbol  of  the  Imarn,  the 
militant  savior  in  whose  advent  all  Arab  tribes  devoutly  believe — 
profoundly  impressed  me.  It  is  the  echo  of  innumerable  grains 
of  sand  blown  against  the  parched  leaves  of  the  desert  grasses.  But 
tonight,  before  De  Morney,  under  the  spell  of  his  verbal  drama, 
it  was  the  drums  of  the  legendary  leader,  keeping  heart  in  Islam 
until  the  hour  should  come. 

De  Morney  went  on: 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  got  hold  of  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

"' You're  thinking  of  Charlemagne/  he  said,  "on  his  golden 
throne  under  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  he  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  But 
there  is  a  note  wrong  with  that  legend.  It's  German  territory — 
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Aix-la-Chapelle.  It's  all  German  territory  along  that  border; 
even  the  ruin  of  Charlemagne's  palace  at  Selz,  in  Alsace,  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"'No  help  from  Charlemagne,  Monsieur  Bertram  de  Gary* 
France  had  to  depend  upon  something  within  the  boundaries 
she  had  left.  And  who  was  left?  Where  did  you  get  the  wolf- faced 
men  for  Foch's  army?  Not  from  Charlemagne  under  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  !'" 

De  Morney  looked  at  me  across  the  fire  with  his  heavy,  expres 
sionless,  Oriental  eyes. 

"It  was  an  inconceivable  situation/'  he  said.  "Nobody  would 
believe  it.  I  don't  precisely  understand  the  thing  now.  I  mean 
Winthrop's  bursting  in  like  that  and  the  spell  he  got  us  under.  I 
suppose  we  were  keyed  up  to  a  romantic  note.  It  doesn't  take 
long  for  a  Frenchman  to  reach  the  haze  of  it,  once  he  is  started 
on  the  way. 

"The  dreamer,  Bernhaus,  was  on  his  feet,  his  eyes  eager.  He 
cried  out  an  answer  to  Winthrop. 

"'You  mean  Pepin  the  Short,'  he  said.  'He  was  a  Frank — 
a  wolf-faced  Frank,  and  he's  under  France.' 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  laughed  among  the  paroxysms  of  his 
cough.  You  couldn't  tell  what  the  laugh  meant.  He  kept  throw 
ing  his  head  forward.  It  looked  like  a  confirmation  of  Bernhaus. 
Then  he  looked  round  at  us  with  the  napkin  to  his  lips.  He  held 
it  there  tightly  for  a  good  while.  Then  he  went  on. 

"'Under  France,'  he  said;  'that's  the  right  place.  That's  where 
the  Basilica  Saint-Malo  is,  under  the  old  part  of  Paris,  near  the 
Bastille.  It  used  to  be  a  cathedral,  or  something  like  that,  before 
it  got  wedged  down — crowded  down  by  the  new  Paris  that  is 
always  climbing  up.  You  imagine  that  it's  closed;  that  nobody 
goes  in  it.  But  you're  mistaken;  it's  a  council  house,  it's  the  seat 
of  an  empire.  I  know.  I  was  in  it  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of 
September,  and  the  Thing  that  saved  France  was  in  it.  It  was 
full;  it  was  crowded  with  the  men  you  got  in  your  regiment,  on 
the  sixth  of  September,  for  Foch's  army.  You  called  them  wolf- 
faced  Franks.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  poetry  of  the  description, 
if  one  keeps  thinking  about  Pepin  the  Short/ 
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"He  looked  at  Bertram  de  Gary. 

"'You  spoke  for  the  republic  at  Nice,  at  Bordeaux,  at  Dijon. 
Other  great  orators  spoke  for  France,  winged  words,  fine  and 
noble.  A  lot  of  it  trickled  down  through  the  floor  of  Paris,  when 
the  Prussian  armies  began  to  advance  on  the  second  of  August. 
But  no  words  spoken  in  France  equaled  what  the  Presence  in  the 
Basilica  Saint-Malo  uttered  that  night,  sitting  in  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  and  gloom,  in  an  old  worm-eaten  chair  at  the  end  of  the 
great  chamber,  before  that  crowd  of  wolf-faced  men — I'll  call  them 
that,  Monsieur  Bertram  de  Gary. 

"'  "Mes  enfants,"  it  said,  "you  will  go  up  tomorrow  and  save 
France.  You  know  how  to  use  a  knife.  You  are  the  equal  of 
any  soldiers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the  knife.  Ecoutez!  A 
bayonet  is  a  knife  with  a  handle.  It's  a  knife  with  a  musket  for  a 
handle!" 

"'That's  all  it  said,  Monsieur  Bertram  de  Gary.  No  rounded 
periods,  no  elegant  expressions  to  be  copied  on  the  bases  of  Pari 
sian  monuments.  I  was  there.  I  was  making  a  sketch  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal/  He  broke  off  suddenly  and  put  a  question  to 
Bernhaus.  'What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  an 
angel?'  he  said — 'I  mean  the  big  angels  of  the  Pentateuch?' 

"'Serenity/  replied  the  director  of  fine  arts,  'power!' 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  nodded. 

"'I  wanted  France  to  have  a  look  at  this  Thing,  this  Thing 
that  had  awakened  to  save  her  naked  body  from  the  rape  of  the 
Prussian  horror! 

"'Nobody  said  a  word  in  the  whole  human  pack. 
'  "'"You  have  got  to  have  a  leader,"  the  Thing  went   on. 
"Somebody  with  the  blood  of  the  old  nobles  in  him.   I'll  get  you 
the  young  Marquis  de  Chantelle." 

"'Then  it  stood  up. 

"'"They  will  have  another  leader  up  there,"  it  said.  "But 
when  the  Prussians  charge,  follow  the  little  marquis  .  .  .  and 
remember,  mes  en/ants,  a  bayonet  is  a  knife  on  the  end  of  a  musket 
barrel!"' 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  put  out  his  hand  and  took  another 
swallow  of  the  brandy. 
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"  'That's  what  happened  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  September, 
when  every  man  among  you  was  at  the  end  of  his  rope.5 

"He  put  down  the  glass,  indicating  the  men  about  him. 

"'You  were  walking  about  in  your  room  at  the  war  depart 
ment,  kneading  your  hands,  Bertram  de  Gary.  Bernhaus  was 
doubled  up  in  his  chair,  in  his  studio,  with  his  face  in  his  arms. 
Monsieur  Vaudrec  Saint  Urban  was  awake  in  his  bed,  thinking  of 
the  march  of  the  Prussians  along  the  boulevards  of  Versailles 
in  1870.  Every  one  ofyou  had  reached  the  dead  point.  Joffre  had 
sent  his  message  to  the  government  at  Bordeaux — his  determined, 
immortal  message.  You  had  done  everything  you  could.  The 
die  had  to  be  cast.  You  had  dusted  Paris.  There  was  no  regiment 
to  send  Foch — you  were  all  standing  still.  But  this  Thing  I  saw 
didn't  stand  still.  It  traveled  over  Paris  that  night.  It  had  no 
war  horse  to  ride;  it  had  no  roaring  chariot  with  a  cushioned 
tonneau.  The  only  thing  it  had  was  a  broken-down  fiacre,  and  an 
old  horse  that  your  cavalry  wouldn't  take.  But  the  Thing 
dominated  by  this  determined,  patriotic  spirit  didn't  care.  It 
searched  the  subterranean  corners  of  Paris. 

"'And  what  happened,  Monsieur  Bertram  de  Gary?  The  next 
morning  these  wolf-faced  men,  as  you  call  them,  these  little 
wolf-faced  men  .of  Pepin  the  Short,  swarmed  up  from  under 
Paris  and  made  your  regiment  for  Foch.  You  gave  them  the 
muskets  of  1870 — that's  all  you  had — and  they  ground  the 
bayonets!' 

''Sebastian  Winthrop  got  on  his  feet.  His  voice  broke  in  a  full 
note  through  the  ghastly  cough. 

'"You  got  that  regiment  to  Foch  just  on  the  stroke  of  time! 
It  was  there  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  September.  The 
whole  desperate  Battle  of  the  Marne  hung  on  an  acre  of  earth. 
It  hung  on  the  plateau  overlooking  the  marshes  of  Saint  Gond. 
Everybody  knew  it.  Foch  knew  it.  The  Germans  knew  it.  The 
Prussian  Imperial  Guard  charged  it  with  massed  picked  troops. 
The  plateau,  above  the  marshes  of  Saint  Gond,  was  a  slaughter 
pen,  a  shambles,  a  hell  sector.  But  the  Prussian  Guard  didn't 
take  it.  They  never  could  take  it.  The  wolf-faced  regiment  held 
it.  It  held  it  with  the  bayonet.'  Sebastian  Winthrop  screamed 
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the  words  out.  The  bayonet!  What  is  it,  mes  enfants>  but  a  knife 
with  a  musket  for  a  handle?  It  held  it  with  that  youth  down  there, 
picked  out  by  the  great  Presence  for  a  leader  !' 

"He  began  to  stagger  round  the  table,  toward  Monsieur 
Vaudrec  Saint  Urban,  holding  on  to  the  cloth. 

"The  old  judge  rose  as  he  approached. 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  seemed  to  get  his  balance  and  a  certain 
vital  energy;  he  seized  the  judge  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  the  window 
and  pointed  down  into  the  street.  We  followed,  crowding  round 
them.  The  light  flickered  and  glistened  on  the  bronze  group. 
Sebastian  Winthrop  pointed  out  the  dominant  figure  of  the 
young  Marquis  de  Chantelle. 

"'Look  at  the  face!'  he  stuttered.  Took  at  the  face!' 

"The  amazed  old  man  strained  over  the  window  sill.  'It's  the 
criminal  degenerate,  Jean  Jaques  Sauer!'  he  cried. 

"Then  he  stood  up  and  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  face.  He 
trembled  under  the  emotion. 

"'What  does  it  mean?'  he  said. 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  laughed.  He  got  back  to  the  table  and 
his  glass  of  brandy. 

"'It  means,'  he  cried,  'that  the  regiment,  recruited  out  of  the 
men  with  the  wolfish  faces,  needed  a  leader,  and  the  Thing,  set 
on  saving  France,  selected  the  young  Marquis  de  Chantelle;  that 
is  to  say,  Jean  Jaques  Sauer!' 

"He  paused  and  took  a  swallow  of  the  brandy. 

"'I  was  there,'  he  said;  'I  know.  The  old  marquis  thought  his 
son  was  out  of  France.  He  thought  he  was  big-game  hunting  in 
Matabeleland;  but  he  was  not.  He  was  never  out  of  Paris.  The 
old  marquis  thought  he  suddenly  appeared  to  join  this  regiment. 
He  did,  but  not  from  Matabeleland.' 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  staggered  and  held  on  to  the  table.  He 
drank  the  brandy.  He  fought  the  cough  down  in  his  throat,  and 
he  laughed.  They  were  in  no  doubt  about  what  the  laugh  meant 
this  time.  He  hurled  it  defiantly  at  Bertram  de  Gary. 

"'You  didn't  know  the  men  you  recruited  for  that  regiment: 
wolf-faced  Franks  from  the  army  of  Pepin  the  Short!  That's 
the  poetry  of  the  legend.  If  you  had  looked  at  their  hands  you 
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would  have  seen  the  tatoo  mark  on  the  outside  in  the  trough 
between  the  thumb  and  index  finger.  You  would  have  seen  the 
pigeon,  the  three  dots,  the  two  dots,  the  blue  initial/ 

"Sebastian  Winthrop  stood  up  and  poured  the  last  of  the  fiery 
liquor  down  his  raw  throat.  Then  he  threw  the  glass  against  the 
wall. 

"'They  saved  France!'  he  cried.  'They  saved  it  with  the 
bayonet  !'  He  flung  up  his  livid  hand  with  the  gesture  of  a  victory. 
'" EcouteZy  mes  enfants!  A  bayonet  is  a  knife  with  a  musket  for  a 
handle!"  .  .  .  And  It  sent  them.  That  determined,  patriotic 
Thing  awakened  under  Paris  sent  them.  Gavil  de  Verney  didn't 
paint  it — Charlemagne  on  his  golden  throne  under  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  De  Maltry  didn't  paint  it — Pepin  the  Short,  at  the 
head  of  his  wolf-faced  Franks!' 

"The  man's  voice  ended  in  an  awful  sort  of  bursting  gurgle. 

"*I  painted  it,'  he  said.  And  he  ripped  the  dirty  paper  off  the 
flat  parcel  that  he  had  carried  in  and  held  it  up!" 

De  Morney  paused.  Morning  had  arrived — a  vague  gleam  of 
light  was  running  over  the  desert.  In  a  moment,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  of  sand  the  sun  would  appear.  He  got  slowly  on  his  feet. 

"I  maintain/'  he  said,  "that  the  portrait  Sebastian  Winthrop 
brought  with  him,  through  the  fluid  floor  of  Paris,  was  one  of  the 
few  works  of  genius  ever  painted  on  this  earth.  It  accomplished 
the  dream  of  every  living  painter.  It  gave  the  material  aspect  of  a 
face,  and  the  spirit  behind  it." 

"Was  it  Pepin  the  Short?"  I  said. 

"Pepin  the  Short!"  he  echoed.  "It  was  an  old,  loathsome 
woman  with  puffy  eyes,  baggy  jowls,  and  a  drooling  mouth.  No 
line,  no  feature,  no  contour  was  omitted.  It  was  all  faithfully 
presented  in  every  abominable  detail.  .  .  .  That  was  the  face. 
But  behind  the  face  was  the  presence  of  a  spirit,  the  presence  of  a 
great,  calm,  dominating  spirit — the  spirit  before  the  threshing- 
floor  of  the  Jebusite. 

"It  was  the  vilest  human  face  in  all  the  brothels  of  Sodom, 
illumined  with  the  purpose  of  a  heavenly  angel!" 

"But  the  great  legend?"  I  cried.   "Who  was  it?" 
And  De  Morney  answered: 
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"Something  burst  in  Winthrop's  damaged  throat,  and  he  fell. 
He  fell  headlong  and  he  carried  the  Thing  down  with  him.  The 
broken  frame  ripped  it  up.  I  know  only  what  Bertram  de  Gary 
cried  out — in  horror,  in  wonder: 

"'It's  the  unspeakable  marmite,  Mere  des  Loups — mother  of  the 
wolves — the  head  of  all  the  Apache  assassins  of  Paris!' " 


THE  KNIGHT'S  MOVE 
BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD  (1879- 

I 

HAVELOCK  the  Dane  settled  himself  back  in  his  chair  and 
set  his  feet  firmly  on  the  oaken  table.  Chantry  let  him  do 
it,  though  some  imperceptible  inch  of  his  body  winced.  For  the 
oak  of  it  was  neither  fumed  nor  golden;  it  was  English  to  its 
ancient  core,  and  the  table  had  served  in  the  refectory  of  monks 
before  Henry  VIII  decided  that  monks  shocked  him.  Naturally 
Chantry  did  not  want  his  friend's  boots  havocking  upon  it.  But 
more  important  than  to  possess  the  table  was  to  possess  it  non 
chalantly.  He  let  the  big  man  dig  his  heel  in.  Any  man  but 
Havelock  the  Dane  would  have  known  better.  But  Havelock  did 
as  he  pleased,  and  you  either  gave  him  up  or  bore  it.  Chantry 
did  not  want  to  give  him  up. 

Chantry  was  a  feminist;  a  bit  of  an  aesthete  but  canny  at 
affairs;  good-looking,  and  temperate,  and  less  hipped  on  the  mat 
ter  of  sex  than  feminist  gentlemen  are  wont  to  be.  That  is  to 
say,  while  he  vaguely  wanted  Vhomme  moyen  sensuel  to  mend  his 
ways,  he  did  not  expect  him  to  change  fundamentally.  He  rather 
thought  the  women  would  manage  all  that  when  they  got  the 
vote.  You  see,  he  was  not  a  socialist:  only  a  feminist. 

Havelock  the  Dane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  a 
feminist,  but  was  a  socialist.  What  probably  brought  the  two 
men  together — apart  from  their  common  likeableness — was  that 
each,  in  his  way,  refused  to  "go  the  whole  hog/'  They  some 
times  threshed  the  thing  out  together,  unable  to  decide  on  a 
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program,  but  always  united  at  last  in  their  agreement  that 
things  were  wrong.  Havelock  trusted  Labor,  and  Chantry  trusted 
Woman;  the  point  was  that  neither  trusted  men  like  themselves, 
with  a  little  money  and  an  inherited  code  of  honor.  Havelock 
wanted  his  money  taken  away  from  him;  Chantry  desired  his 
code  to  be  trampled  on  by  innumerable  feminine  feet.  But  each 
was  rather  helpless,  for  both  expected  these  things  to  be  done 
for  them. 

Except  for  this  tie  of  ineffectuality,  they  had  nothing  special 
in  common.  Havelock's  life  had  been  adventurous  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  sense:  the  bars  down  and  a  deal  of  wandering. 
Chantry  had  sown  so  many  crops  of  intellectual  wild  oats  that 
even  the  people  who  came  for  subscriptions  might  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  him  a  mental  libertine,  good  for  subscriptions  and  not 
much  else.  Between  them,  they  boxed  the  compass  about  once 
a  week.  Havelock  had  more  of  what  is  known  as  "personality" 
than  Chantry;  Chantry  more  of  what  is  known  as  "culture." 
They  dovetailed,  on  the  whole,  not  badly. 

Havelock,  this  afternoon,  was  full  of  a  story.  Chantry  wanted 
to  listen,  though  he  knew  that  he  could  have  listened  better  if 
Havelock's  heel  had  not  been  quite  so  ponderous  on  the  secular 
oak.  He  took  refuge  in  a  cosmic  point  of  view.  That  was  the 
only  point  of  view  from  which  Havelock  (it  was,  by  the  way,  his 
physical  type  only  that  had  caused  him  to  be  nicknamed  the 
Dane:  his  ancestors  had  come  over  from  England  in  great  dis 
comfort  two  centuries  since),  in  his  blond  hugeness,  became 
negligible.  You  had  to  climb  very  high  to  see  him  small. 

"You  never  did  the  man  justice,"  Havelock  was  saying/ 

"Justice  be  hanged!"  replied  Chantry. 

"Quite  so:  the  feminist  slogan." 

"A  socialist  can't  afford  to  throw  stones." 

The  retorts  were  spoken  sharply,  on  both  sides.  Then  both 
men  laughed.  They  had  too  often  had  it  out  seriously  to  mind; 
these  little  insults  were  mere  convention. 

"Get  at  your  story,"  resumed  Chantry.  "I  suppose  there's  a 
woman  in  it:  a  nasty  cat  invented  by  your  own  prejudices.  There 
usually  is." 
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"  Never  a  woman  at  all  If  there  were,  I  shouldn't  be  asking 
for  your  opinion.  My  opinion,  of  course,  is  merely  the  rational 
one.  I  don't  side-step  the  truth  because  a  little  drama  gets  in. 
I  am  appealing  to  you  because  you  are  the  average  man  who 
hasn't  seen  the  light.  I  honestly  want  to  know  what  you  think. 
There's  a  reason." 

"What's  the  reason?" 

"I'll  tell  you  that  later.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  the  story."  Have- 
lock  screwed  his  tawny  eyebrows  together  for  a  moment  before 
plunging  in.  "Humph!"  he  ejaculated  at  last.  "Much  good 
anybody  is  in  a  case  like  this —  What  did  you  say  you  thought 
of  Ferguson?" 

"I  didn't  think  anything  of  Ferguson — except  that  he  had  a 
big  brain  for  biology.  He  was  a  loss." 

"No  personal  opinion?" 

"I  never  like  people  who  think  so  well  of  themselves  as  all  that." 

"No  opinion  about  his  death?" 

"Accidental,  as  they  said,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  'they  said'!   It  was  suicide,  I  tell  you." 

"Suicide?  Really?"  Chantry's  brown  eyes  lighted  for  an 
instant.  "Oh,  poor  chap;  I'm  sorry." 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  immediately  to  ask  how  Havelock 
knew.  He  trusted  a  plain  statement  from  Havelock. 

"I'm  not.  Or — yes,  I  am.  I  hate  to  have  a  man  inconsistent." 

"It's  inconsistent  for  any  one  to  kill  himself.  But  it's  frequentlv 
done." 

Havelock,  hemming  and  hawing  like  this,  was  more  nearly  a 
bore  than  Chantry  had  ever  known  him. 

"Not  for  Ferguson." 

"Oh,  well,  never  mind  Ferguson,"  Chantry  yawned.  "Tell  me 
some  anecdote  out  of  your  tapestried  past." 

"I  won't." 

Havelock  dug  his  heel  in  harder.  Chantry  all  but  told  him  to 
take  his  feet  down,  but  stopped  himself  just  in  time. 

"Well,  go  on,  then,"  he  said,  "but  it  doesn't  sound  interesting. 
I  hate  all  tales  of  suicide.  And  there  isn't  even  a  woman  in  it/' 
he  sighed  maliciously. 
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"Oh,  if  it  comes  to  that,  there  is." 

"But  you  said " 

"Not  in  it  exactly,  unless  you  go  in  for  post  hoc,  propter  hoc" 

"Oh,  drive  on."   Chantry  was  pettish. 

But  at  that  point  Havelock  the  Dane  removed  his  feet  from 
the  refectory  table.  He  will  probably  never  know  why  Chantry, 
just  then,  began  to  be  amiable. 

"Excuse  me,  Havelock.  Of  course,  whatever  drove  a  man  like 
Ferguson  to  suicide  is  interesting.  And  I  may  say  he  managed 
it  awfully  well.  Not  a  hint,  anywhere." 

"Well,  a  scientist  ought  to  get  something  out  of  it  for  himself. 
Ferguson  certainly  knew  how.  Can't  you  imagine  him  sitting  up 
there,  cocking  his  hair"  (an  odd  phrase,  but  Chantry  under 
stood),  "and  deciding  just  how  to  circumvent  the  coroner?  I  can." 

"Ferguson  hadn't  much  imagination." 

"A  coroner  doesn't  take  imagination.  He  takes  a  little  hard, 
expert  knowledge." 

"I  dare  say."  But  Chantry's  mind  was  wandering  through 
other  defiles.  "Odd,  that  he  should  have  snatched  his  life  out 
of  the  very  jaws  of  what-do-you-call-it,  once,  only  to  give  it  up 
at  last,  politely,  of  his  own  volition." 

"You  may  well  say  it."  Havelock  spoke  with  m'ore  earnestness 
than  he  had  done.  "If  you're  not  a  socialist  when  I  get  through 
with  you,  Chantry,  my  boy " 

"Lord,  Lord!  don't  tell  me  your  beastly  socialism  is  mixed  up 
with  it  all!  I  never  took  to  Ferguson,  but  he  was  no  syndicalist. 
In  life  or  in  death,  I'd  swear  to  that." 

"Ah,  no.  If  he  had  been!  But  all  I  mean  is  that,  in  a  properly 
regulated  state,  Ferguson's  tragedy  would  not  have  occurred." 

"So  it  was  a  tragedy?" 

"He  was  a  loss  to  the, state,  God  knows." 

Had  they  been  speaking  of  anything  less  dignified  than  death 
and  genius,  Havelock  might  have  sounded  a  little  austere  and 
silly.  As  it  was — Chantry  bit  back,  and  swallowed,  his  censure. 

"That's  why  I  want  to  know  what  you  think,"  went  on  Have 
lock,  irrelevantly.  "Whether  your  damned  code  of  honor  is 
worth  Ferguson." 
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"It's  not  my  damned  code  any  more  than  yours/'  broke  in 
Chantry, 

"Yes,  it  is.  Or,  at  l§ast,  we  break  it  down  at  different  points 
— theoretically.  Actually,  we  walk  all  round  it  every  day  to  be 
sure  it's  intact.  Let's  be  honest." 

"Honest  as  you  like,  if  you'll  only  come  to  the  point.  Whew, 
but  it's  hot!  Let's  have  a  gin-fizz." 

"You  aren't  serious." 

Havelock  seemed  to  try  to  lash  himself  into  a  rage.  But  he 
was  so  big  that  he  could  never  have  got  all  of  himself  into  a  rage 
at  once.  You  felt  that  only  part  of  him  was  angry — his  toes, 
perhaps,  or  his  complexion. 

Chantry  rang  for  ice  and  lemon,  and  took  gin,  sugar,  and  a 
siphon  out  of  a  carved  cabinet. 

"Go  slow,"  he  said.  He  himself  was  going  very  slow,  with  a 
beautiful  crystal  decanter  which  he  set  lovingly  on  the  oaken 
table.  "Go  slow,"  he  repeated,  more  easily,  when  he  had  set  it 
down.  "I  can  think  just  as  well  with  a  gin-fizz  as  without  one. 
And  I  didn't  know  Ferguson  well;  and  I  didn't  like  him  at  all. 
I  read  his  books,  and  I  admired  him.  But  he  looked  like  the 
devil — the  devil,  you'll  notice,  not  a  devil.  With  a  dash  of  Charles 
I  by  Van  DycL  The  one  standing  by  a  horse.  As  you  say,  he 
cocked  his  hair.  It  went  into  little  horns,  above  each  eyebrow. 
I'm  sorry  he's  lost  to  the  world,  but  it  doesn't  get  me.  He  may 
have  been  a  saint,  for  all  I  know;  but  there  you  are — I  never 
cared  particularly  to  know.  I  am  serious.  Only,  somehow,  it 
doesn't  touch  me." 

And  he  proceeded  to  make  use  of  crushed  ice  and  lemon  juice. 

"Oh,  blow  all  that,"  said  Havelock  the  Dane  finally,  over  the 
top  of  his  glass.  "I'm  going  to  tell  you,  anyhow.  Only  I  wish 
you  would  forget  your  prejudices.  I  want  an  opinion." 

"Goon." 

Chantry  made  himself  comfortable. 

II 

"You  remember  the  time  when  Ferguson  didn't  go  down  on 

the  Argentina^" 
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"I  do.  Ferguson  just  wouldn't  go  down,  you  know.  He'd 
turn  up  smiling,  without  even  a  chill,  and  meanwhile  lots  of  good 
fellows  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"Prejudice  again,"  barked  Havelock.  "Yet  in  point  of  fact, 
it's  perfectly  true.  And  you  would  have  preferred  him  to  drown." 

"I  was  very  glad  he  was  saved."  Chantry  said  it  in  a  stilted 
manner. 

"Why?" 

"Because  his  life  was  really  important  to  the  world." 

Chantry  might  have  been  distributing  tracts.  His  very  voice 
sounded  falsetto. 

"Exactly.  Well,  that  is  what  Ferguson  thought." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"He  told  me." 

"You  must  have  known  him  well.  Thank  Heaven,  I  never 
did." 

Havelock  flung  out  a  huge  hand.  "Oh,  get  off  that  ridiculous 
animal  you're  riding,  Chantry,  and  come  to  the  point.  You  mean 
you  don't  think  Ferguson  should  have  admitted  it?" 

Chantry's  tone  changed.    "Well,  one  doesn't." 

The  huge  hand,  clenched  into  a  fist,  came  down  on  the  table. 
The  crystal  bottle  was  too  heavy  to  rock,  but  the  glasses  jingled 
and  a  spoon  slid  over  the  edge  of  its  saucer. 

"There  it  is — what  I  was  looking  for." 

"What  were  you  looking  for?"  Chantry's  wonder  was  not 
feigned. 

"For  your  hydra-headed  prejudice.  Makes  me  want  to  play 
Hercules." 

"Oh,  drop  your  metaphors,  Havelock.  Get  into  the  game. 
What  is  it?" 

"It's  this:  that  you  don't  think — or  affect  not  to  think — that 
it's  decent  for  a  man  to  recognize  his  own  worth." 

Chantry  did  not  retort.  He  dropped  his  chin  on  his  chest  and 
thought  for  a  moment.  Then  he  spoke,  very  quietly  and  apolo 
getically: 

"Well — I  don't  see  you  telling  another  man  how  wonderful 
you  are.  It  isn't  immoral,  it  simply  isn't  manners.  And  if  Fergu- 
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son  boasted  to  you  that  he  was  saved  when  so  many  went  down, 
it  was  worse  than  bad  manners.  He  ought  to  have  been  kicked 
for  it.  It's  the  kind  of  phenomenal  luck  that  it  would  have  been 
decent  to  regret/3 

Havelock  set  his  massive  lips  firmly  together.  You  could  not 
say  that  he  pursed  that  Cyclopean  mouth. 

"Ferguson  did  not  boast.  He  merely  told  me.  He  was,  1 
think,  a  modest  man." 

Incredulity  beyond  any  power  of  laughter  to  express  settled 
on  Chantry's  countenance.  "Modest?  And  he  told  you?3' 

"The  whole  thing/'  Havelock's  voice  was  heavy  enough  for 
tragedy.  "Listen.  Don't  interrupt  me  once.  Ferguson  told  me 
that,  when  the  explosion  came,  he  looked  round — considered,  for 
fully  a  minute,  his  duty.  He  never  lost  control  of  himself  once, 
he  said,  and  I  believe  him.  The  Argentina  was  a  small  boat, 
making  a  winter  passage.  There  were  very  few  cabin  passengers. 
No  second  cabin,  but  plenty  of  steerage.  She  sailed,  you  remem 
ber,  from  Naples.  He  had  been  doing  some  work,  some  very 
important  work,  in  the  Aquarium.  The  only  other  person  of  con 
sequence — I  am  speaking  in  the  most  literal  and  unsnobbish 
sense — in  the  first  cabin  was  Benson.  No"  (with  a  lifted  hand), 
"don't  interrupt  me.  Benson,  as  we  all  know,  was  an  international 
figure.  But  Benson  was  getting  old.  His  son  could  be  trusted 
to  carry  on  the  House  of  Benson.  In  fact,  every  one  suspected 
that  the  son  had  become  more  important  than  the  old  man.  He 
had  put  through  the  last  big  loan  while  his  father  was  taking  a 
rest-cure  in  Italy.  That  is  how  Benson  pere  happened  to  be  on 
the  Argentina.  The  newspapers  never  sufficiently  accounted  for 
that.  A  private  deck  on  the  Schrecklichkeit  would  have  been  more 
his  size.  Ferguson  made  it  out:  the  old  man  got  wild,  suddenly, 
at  the  notion  of  their  putting  anything  through  without  him. 
He  trusted  his  gouty  bones  to  the  Argentina" 

"Sounds  plausible,  but — "  Chantry  broke  in. 

"If  you  interrupt  again,"  said  Havelock,  "I'll  hit  you,  with 
all  the  strength  Fve  got." 

Chantry  grunted.  You  had  to  take  Havelock  the  Dane  as  you 
found  him. 
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"  Ferguson  saw  the  whole  thing  clear.  Old  Benson  had  just 
gone  into  the  smoking-room.  Ferguson  was  on  the  deck  outside 
his  own  stateroom.  The  only  person  on  board  who  could  pos 
sibly  be  considered  as  important  as  Ferguson  was  Benson;  and 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  every  one  would  get  on  well 
enough  without  Benson.  He  had  just  time,  then,  to  put  on  a  life- 
preserver,  melt  into  his  stateroom,  and  get  a  little  pile  of  notes, 
very  important  ones,  and  drop  into  a  boat.  No,  don't  interrupt. 
I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  '  Women  and  children/  What 
do  you  suppose  a  lot  of  Neapolitan  peasants  meant  to  Ferguson 
— or  to  you  and  me,  either?  He  didn't  do  anything  outrageous; 
he  just  dropped  into  a  boat.  As  a  result,  we  had  the  big  book  a 
year  later.  No"  (again  crushing  down  a  gesture  of  Chantry's), 
"don't  say  anything  about  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.  If 
Ferguson  hadn't  been  perfectly  cool,  his  instincts  would  have 
governed  him.  He  would  have  dashed  about  trying  to  save  people, 
and  then  met  the  waves  with  a  noble  gesture.  He  had  time  to 
be  reasonable;  not  instinctive.  The  world  was  the  gainer,  as  he 
jolly  well  knew  it  would  be — or  where  would  have  been  the 
reasonableness?  I  don't  believe  Ferguson  cared  a  hang  about 
keeping  his  individual  machine  going  for  its  own  sake.  But  he 
knew  he  was  a  valuable  person.  His  mind  was  a  Kohinoor  among 
minds.  It  stands  to  reason  that  you  save  the  Kohinoojr  and  let 
the  little  stones  go.  Well,  that's  not  the  story.  Only  I  wanted 
to  get  that  out  of  the  way  first,  or  the  story  wouldn't  have  meant 
anything.  Did  you  wish,"  he  finished  graciously,  "to  ask  a 
question?" 

Chantry  made  a  violent  gesture  of  denial.  "Ask  a  question 
about  a  hog  like  that?  God  forbid!" 

"Um-m~m."  Havelock  seemed  to  muse  within  himself.  "You 
will  admit  that  if  a  jury  of  impartial  men  of  sense  could  have 
sat,  just  then,  on  that  slanting  deck,  they  would  have  agreed 
that  Ferguson's  life  was  worth  more  to  the  world  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  boiling  put  together?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"Well,  there  wasn't  any  jury.  Ferguson  had  to  be  it,  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  if  there  had  been  a  super-Ferguson  on  board, 
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our  Ferguson  would  have  turned  his  hand  to  saving  him  first. 
In  fact,  I  honestly  believe  he  was  sorry  there  hadn't  been  a 
super-Ferguson.  For  he  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman; 
and  it's  never  a  pleasant  job  making  your  reason  inhibit  your 
instincts.  You  can't  look  at  this  thing  perfectly  straight,  prob 
ably.  But  if  you  can't,  who  can?  I  don't  happen  to  want  an 
enlightened  opinion;  I've  got  one,  right  here  at  home,  You  don't 
care  about  the  State:  you  want  to  put  it  into  white  petticoats 
and  see  it  cross  a  muddy  street." 

"I  don't  wonder  the  socialists  won't  have  anything  to  do  with 
you." 

"Because  I'm  not  a  feminist?  I  know.  Just  as  the  feminists 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you  because  you're  so  reaction 
ary.  We're  both  out  of  it.  Fifty  years  ago,  either  of  us  could 
have  been  a  real  prophet,  for  the  price  of  a  hall  and  cleaning 
the  rotten  eggs  off  our  clothes.  Now  we're  too  timid  for  any  use. 
But  this  is  a  digression." 

"Distinctly.   Is  there  anything  more  about  Ferguson?" 

"I  should  say  there  was.  About  a  year  ago,  he  became  engaged. 
She's  a  very  nice  girl,  and  I  am  sure  you  never  heard  of  her. 
The  engagement  wasn't  to  be  announced  until  just  before  the 
marriage,  for  family  reasons  of  some  sort — cockering  the  older 
generation  somehow.  I've  forgotten;  it's  not  important.  But 
they  would  have  been  married  by  now,  if  Ferguson  hadn't 
stepped  out." 

"You  seem  to  have  been  very  intimate  with  Ferguson." 

"He  talked  to  me  once — just  once.  The  girl  was  a  distant 
connection  of  my  own.  I  think  that  was  why.  Now  I've  got 
some  more  things  to  tell  you.  I've  let  you  interrupt  a  good  lot, 
and  if  you're  through,  I'd  like  to  start  in  on  the  next  lap.  It 
isn't  easy  for  me  to  tell  this  thing  in  bits.  It's  an  effort." 

Havelock  the  Dane  set  down  his  second  emptied  glass  and  drew 
a  long  breath.  He  proceeded,  with  quickened  pace. 

Ill 

"He  didn't  see  the  girl  very  often.  She  lived  at~some  little 
distance.  He  was  busy — you  know  how  he  worked — and  she 
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was  chained  at  home,  more  or  less.  Occasionally  he  slipped  away 
for  a  week-end,  to  see  her.  One  time — the  last  time,  about  two 
months  ago — he  managed  to  get  in  a  whole  week.  It  was  as 
near  happiness  as  Ferguson  ever  got,  I  imagine;  for  they  were 
able  to  fix  a  date.  Good  Heaven,  how  he  loved  that  girl!  Just 
before  he  went,  he  told  me  of  the  engagement.  I  barely  knew 
her,  but,  as  I  said,  she's  some  sort  of  kin.  Then,  after  he  came 
back,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  him.  I  didn't  like  his 
cheek,  but  I  went  as  though  1  had  been  a  laboratory  boy.  Fm 
not  like  you.  Ferguson  always  did  get  me.  He  wanted  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Nothing  petty  about  him. 
He  was  a  big  man. 

"I  went,  as  I  say.  And  Ferguson  told  me,  the  very  first  thing, 
that  the  engagement  was  off.  He  began  by  cocking  his  hair  a 
good  deal.  But  he  almost  lost  control  of  himself.  He  didn't 
cock  it  long:  he  ruffled  it  instead,  with  his  hands.  I  thought  he 
was  in  a  queer  state,  for  he  seemed  to  want  to  give  me,  with  his 
beautiful  scientific  precision — as  if  he'd  been  preparing  a  slide — 
the  details  of  a  country  walk  he  and  she  had  taken  the  day  before 
he  left.  It  began  with  grade-crossings,  and  I  simply  couldn't 
imagine  what  he  was  getting  at.  It  wasn't  his  business  to  fight 
grade-crossings — though  they  might  be  a  very  pretty  symbol  for 
the  kind  of  thing  he  was  fighting,  tooth  and  nail,  all  the  time. 
I  couldn't  seem  to  see  it,  at  first;  but  finally  it  came  out.  There 
was  a  grade-crossing,  with  a  Took  out  for  the  Engine'  sign,  and 
there  was  a  tow-headed  infant  in  rags.  They  had  noticed  the 
ijnfant  before.  It  had  bandy  legs  and  granulated  eyelids,  and 
seemed  to  be  dumb.  It  had  started  them  off  on  eugenics.  She 
was  very  keen  on  the  subject;  Ferguson,  being  a  big  scientist, 
had  some  reserves.  It  was  a  real  argument. 

"Then  everything  happened  at  once.  Tow-head  with  the  sore 
eyes  rocked  onto  the  track  simultaneously  with  the  whistle.  They 
were  about  fifty  yards  off.  Ferguson  sprinted  back  down  the 
hill,  the  girl  screaming  pointlessly  meanwhile.  There  was  just 
time — you'll  have  to  take  my  word  for  this;  Ferguson  explained 
it  all  to  me  in  the  most  meticulous  detail,  but  I  can't  repeat  that 
masterpiece  of  exposition — for  Ferguson  to  decide.  To  decide 
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again,  you  understand,  precisely  as  he  had  decided  on  the  Argen 
tina.  Rotten  luck,  wasn't  it?  He  could  just  have  flung  tow- 
head  out  of  the  way  by  getting  under  the  engine  himself.  He 
grabbed  for  tow-head,  but  he  didn't  roll  onto  the  track.  So 
tow-head  was  killed.  If  he  had  got  there  ten  seconds  earlier,  he 
could  have  done  the  trick.  He  was  ten  seconds  too  late  to  save 
both  Ferguson  and  tow-head.  So — once  more — he  saved  Fer 
guson.  Do  you  get  the  situation?" 

"I  should  say  I  did ! "  shouted  Chantry.  "Twice  in  a  man's  life — 
good  Lord!  I  hope  you  walked  out  of  his  house  at  that  point." 

"I  didn't.  I  was  very  much  interested.  And  by  the  way, 
Chantry,  if  Ferguson  had  given  his  life  for  tow-head,  you  would 
have  been  the  first  man  to  write  a  pleasant  little  article  for  some 
damned  highbrow  review,  to  prove  that  it  was  utterly  wrong  that 
Ferguson  should  have  exchanged  his  life  for  that  of  a  little  Polish 
defective.  I  can  even  see  you  talking  about  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.  You  would  have  loved  the  paradox  of 
it;  the  mistaken  martyr,  self-preservation  the  greatest  altruism, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  because  Ferguson  did  exactly  what 
you  would  have  said  in  your  article  that  he  ought  to  have  done, 
you  are  in  a  state  of  virtuous  chill." 

"I  should  have  written  no  such  article.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  be  so  flippant." 

" Flippant — I?  Have  I  the  figure  of  a  flippant  man?  Can't 
you  see — honestly,  now,  can't  you  see? — that  it  was  a  hideous 
misfortune  for  that  situation  to  come  to  Ferguson  twice?  Can't 
you  see  that  it  was  about  as  hard  luck  as  a  man  ever  had?  Look 
at  it  just  once  from  his  point  of  view." 

"I  can't,"  said  Chantry  frankly.  "I  can  understand  a  man's 
being  a  coward,  saving  his  own  skin  because  he  wants  to.  But 
to  save  his  own  skin  on  principle — humph!  Talk  of  paradoxes: 
there's  one  for  you.  There's  not  a  principle  on  earth  that  tells 
you  to  save  your  own  life  at  some  one's  else  expense.  If  he  thought 
it  was  principle,  he  was  the  bigger  defective  of  the  two.  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  a  pity;  of  course  we  should  all  have 
regretted  it;  but  there's  not  a  human  being  in  this  town,  high  or 
low,  who  wouldn't  have  applauded,  with  whatever  regret — who 
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wouldn't  have  said  he  did  the  only  thing  a  self-respecting  man 
could  do.  Of  course  it's  a  shame;  but  that  is  the  only  way  the 
race  has  ever  got  on:  by  the  strong,  because  they  were  strong, 
going  under  for  the  weak,  because  they  were  weak.  Otherwise 
we'd  all  be  living,  to  this  day,  in  hell." 

"  I  know;  I  know.'5  Havelock's  voice  was  touched  with  emotion. 
"That's  the  convention — invented  by  individualists,  for  in 
dividualists.  All  sorts  of  people  would  see  it  that  way,  still.  But 
you've  got  more  sense  than  most;  and  I  will  make  you  at  least 
see  the  other  point  of  view.  Suppose  Ferguson  to  have  been  a 
good  Catholic — or  a  soldier  in  the  ranks.  If  his  confessor  or  his 
commanding  officer  had  told  him  to  save  his  own  skin,  you'd  con 
sider  Ferguson  justified;  you  might  even  consider  the  priest  or 
the  officer  justified.  The  one  thing  you  can't  stand  is  the  man's 
giving  himself  those  orders.  But  let's  not  argue  over  it  now — 
let's  go  back  to  the  story.  I'll  make  you  'get'  Ferguson,  anyhow 
— even  if  I  can't  make  him  'get'  you. 

"Well,  here  comes  in  the  girl." 

"And  you  said  there  was  no  girl  in  it!" 

Chantry  could  not  resist  that.  He  believed  that  Havelock's 
assertion  had  been  made  only  because  he  didn't  want  the  girl  in 
it — resented  her  being  there. 

"There  isn't,  as  I  see  it,"  replied  Havelock  the  Dane  quietly. 
"From  my  point  of  view,  the  story  is  over.  Ferguson's  decision: 
that  is  the  whole  thing — made  more  interesting,  more  valuable, 
because  the  repetition  of  the  thing  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
he  acted  on  principle,  not  on  impulse.  If  he  had  flung  himself 
into  the  life-boat  because  he  was  a  coward,  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it;  and  whatever  he  might  have  done  afterwards,  he 
would  never  have  done  that  thing  again.  He  would  have  been 
sensitive:  not  saving  his  own  life  would  have  turned  into  an 
obsession  with  him.  But  there  is  left,  I  admit,  the  murder,  And 
murders  always  take  the  public.  So  I'll  give  you  the  murder — 
though  it  throws  no  light  on  Ferguson,  who  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  whole  accursed  affair  that  really  counts." 

"The  murder?  I  don't  see — unless  you  mean  the  murdering 
of  the  tow-headed  child," 
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"I  mean  the  murder  of  Ferguson  by  the  girl  he  loved." 

"You  said  'suicide'  a  little  while  ago/3  panted  Chantry. 

" Technically,  yes.  She  was  a  hundred  miles  away  when  it 
happened.  But  she  did  it  just  the  same.  Oh,  I  suppose  IVe  got 
to  tell  you,  as  Ferguson  told  me." 

"Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  to  kill  himself ?"  Chantry's 
voice  was  sharp. 

"He  did  not.  Ferguson  wasn't  a  fool.  But  it  was  plain  as  day 
to  me  after  it  happened,  that  he  had  done  it  himself/5 

"How " 

"I'm  telling  you  this,  am  I  not?  Let  me  tell  it,  then.  The 
thing  happened  in  no  time,  of  course.  The  girl  got  over  scream 
ing,  and  ran  down  to  the  track,  frightened  out  of  her  wits.  The 
train  managed  to  stop,  about  twice  its  own  length  farther  down, 
round  a  bend  in  the  track,  and  the  conductor  and  brakeman 
came  running  back.  The  mother  came  out  of  her  hovel,  carrying 
twins.  The — the — thing  was  on  the  track,  across  the  rails.  It 
was  a  beastly  mess,  and  Ferguson  got  the  girl  away;  set  her  down 
to  cry  in  a  pasture,  and  then  went  back  and  helped 'out,  and  gave 
his  testimony,  and  left  money,  a  lot  of  it,  with  the  mother,  and — 
all  the  rest.  You  can  imagine  it.  No  one  there  considered  that 
Ferguson  ought  to  have  saved  the  child;  no  one  but  Ferguson 
dreamed  that  he  could  have.  Indeed,  an  ordinary  man,  in 
Ferguson's  place,  wouldn't  have  supposed  he  could.  It  was  only 
that  brain,  working  like  lightning,  working  as  no  plain  man's 
could,  that  had  made  the  calculation  and  seen.  There  were  no 
preliminary  seconds  lost  in  surprise  or  shock,  you  see.  Ferguson's 
mind  hadn't  been  jarred  from  its  pace  for  an  instant.  The  thing 
had  happened  too  quickly  for  any  one — except  Ferguson — to 
understand  what  was  going  on.  Therefore  he  ought  to  have  laid 
that  super-normal  brain  under  the  wheels,  of  course! 

"Ferguson  was  so  sane,  himself,  that  he  couldn't  understand, 
even  after  he  had  been  engaged  six  months,  our  little  everyday 
madnesses.  It  never  occurred  to  him,  when  he  got  back  to  the 
girl  and  she  began  all  sorts  of  hysterical  questions^  not  to  answer 
them  straight.  It  was  by  way  of  describing  the  event  simply, 
that  he  informed  her  that  he  would  just  have  had  time  to  pull 
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the  creature  out,  but  not  enough  to  pull  himself  back  afterwards. 
Ferguson  was  used  to  calculating  things  in  millionths  of  an  inch; 
she  wasn't.  I  dare  say  the  single  second  that  had  given  Ferguson 
time  to  turn  round  in  his  mind,  she  conceived  of  as  a  minute,  at 
least.  It  would  have  taken  her  a  week  to  turn  round  in  her  own 
mind,  no  doubt — a  month,  a  year,  perhaps.  How  do  I  know? 
But  she  got  the  essential  fact:  that  Ferguson  had  made  a  choice. 
Then  she  rounded  on  him.  It  would  have  killed  her  to  lose  him, 
but  she  would  rather  have  lost  him  than  to  see  him  standing 
before  her,  etc.,  etc.  Ferguson  quoted  a  lot  of  her  talk  straight  to 
me,  and  I  can  remember  it;  but  you  needn't  ask  me  to  soil  my 
mouth  with  it.  'And  half  an  hour  before,  she  had  been  saying 
with  a  good  deal  of  heat  that  that  little  runt  ought  never  to  have 
been  born,  and  that  if  we  had  decent  laws  it  never  would  have 
been  allowed  to  live/  Ferguson  said  that  to  me,  with  a  kind  of 
bewilderment.  You  see,  he  had  made  the  mistake  of  taking  that 
little  fool  seriously.  Well,  he  loved  her.  You  can't  go  below  that: 
that's  rock-bottom.  Ferguson  couldn't  dig  any  deeper  down  for 
his  way  out.  There  was  no  deeper  down. 

"Apparently  Ferguson  still  thought  he  could  argue  it  out  with 
her.  She  so  believed  in  eugenics,  you  see — a  very  radical,  com 
pared  with  Ferguson.  It  was  she  who  had  had  no  doubt  about 
tow-head.  And  the  love-part  of  it  seemed  to  him  fixed:  it  didn't 
occur  to  him  that  that  was  debatable.  So  he  stuck  to  something 
that  could  be  discussed.  Then — and  this  was  his  moment  of 
exceeding  folly — he  caught  at  the  old  episode  of  the  Argentina. 
That  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  present  state  of  shock.  She  had 
seen  tow-head;  but  she  hadn't  seen  the  sprinkled  Mediterranean. 
And  she  had  accepted  that.  At  least,  she  had  spoken-  of  his  sur 
vival  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the  few  times  when  God  had 
done  precisely  the  right  thing.  So  he  took  that  to  explain  with. 
The  fool!  The  reasonable  fool! 

"Then — oh,  then  she  went  wild.  (Yet  she  must  have  known 
there  were  a  thousand  chances  withe  Argentina  for  him  to  throw 
his  life  away,  and  precious  few  to  save  it.)  She  backed  up  against 
a  tree  and  stretched  her  arms  out  like  this" — Havelock  made  a 
clumsy  stage-gesture  of  aversion  from  Chantry,  the  villain.  "And 
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for  an  instant  he  thought  she  was  afraid  of  a  Jersey  cow  that  had 
come  up  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.   So  he  threw  a  twig  at  its 


nose/5 


IV 


Chantry's  wonder  grew,  swelled,  and  burst. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  safety-deposit  vault  of  a  Fergu 
son  told  you  all  this?" 

"As  I  am  telling  it  to  you.  Only  much  more  detail,  of  course — 
and  much,  much  faster.  It  wasn't  like  a  story  at  all:  it  was  like — 
like  a  hemorrhage.  I  didn't  interrupt  him  as  you've  been  inter 
rupting  me.  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  she  spurned  him  quite 
in  the  grand  manner.  She  found  the  opposites  of  all  the  nice 
things  she  had  been  saying  for  six  months,  and  said  them.  And 
Ferguson — your  cocky  Ferguson — stood  and  listened,  until  she 
had  talked  herself  out,  and  then  went  away.  He  never  saw  her 
again;  and  when  he  sent  for  me,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
never  intended  to  take  any  of  it  back.  So  he  stepped  out,  I  tell 
you/' 

"As  hard  hit  as  that,"  Chantry  mused. 

"Just  as  hard  hit  as  that.  Ferguson  had  had  no  previous  affairs; 
she  was  very  literally  the  one  woman;  and  he  managed,  at  forty, 
to  combine  the  illusions  of  the  boy  of  twenty  and  the  man  of 
sixty/' 

"  But  if  he  thought  he  was  so  precious  to  the  world,  wasn't  it 
more  than  ever  his  duty  to  preserve  his  existence?  He  could  see 
other  people  die  in  his  place,  but  he  couldn't  see  himself  bucking 
up  against  a  broken  heart.  Isn't  that  what  the  strong  man 
does?  Lives  out  his  life  when  he  doesn't  at  all  like  the  look  of 
it?  Say  what  you  like,  he  was  a  coward,  Havelock — at  the  last, 
anyhow." 

"I  won't  ask  for  your  opinion  just  yet,  thank  you.  Perhaps  if 
Ferguson  had  been  sure  he  would  ever  do  good  work  again,  he 
wouldn't  have  taken  himself  off.  That  might  have  held  him.  He 
might  have  stuck  by  on  the  chance.  But  I  doubt  it.  Don't  you 
see?  He  loved  the  girl  too  much." 

"Thought  he  couldn't  live  without  her,"  snorted  Chantry. 
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"Oh,  no — not  that.  But  if  she  was  right,  he  was  the  meanest 
skunk  alive.  He  owed  the  world  at  least  two  deaths,  so  to  speak. 
The  only  approach  you  can  make  to  dying  twice  is  to  die  in  your 
prime,  of  your  own  volition. "  Havelock  spoke  very  slowly.  "At 
least,  that's  the  way  I've  worked  it  out.  He  didn't  say  so.  He 
was  careful  as  a  cat/' 

"You  think" — Chantry  leaned  forward,  very  eager  at  last — 
"that  he  decided  she  was  right?  That  I'm  right — that  we're  all 
of  us  right?" 

Havelock  the  Dane  bowed  his  head  in  his  huge  hands.  "No. 
If  you  ask  me,  I  think  he  kept  his  own  opinion  untarnished  to  the 
end.  When  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  right,  he  just  nodded, 
as  if  one  took  that  for  granted.  But  it  didn't  matter  to  him.  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  he  cared  only  what  she  thought." 

"If  he  didn't  agree  with  her?  And  if  she  had  treated  him  like 
a  criminal?  He  must  have  despised  her,  in  that  case." 

"He  never  said  one  word  of  her — bar  quoting  some  of  her 
words — that  wasn't  utterly  gentle.  You  could  see  that  he  loved 
her  with  his  whole  soul.  And — it's  my  belief — he  gave  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  killing  himself,  he  acted  on  the  hypo 
thesis  that  she  had  been  right.  It  was  the  one  thing  he  could  do 
for  her." 

"But  if  no  one  except  you  thinks  it  was  suicide — and  you  can't 
prove  it — " 

"Oh,  he  had  to  take  that  chance — the  chance  of  her  never  know 
ing — or  else  create  a  scandal.  And  that  would  hav'e  been  very 
hard  on  her  and  on  his  family.  But  there  were  straws  she  could 
easily  clutch  at — as  I  have  clutched  at  them.  The  perfect  order 
in  which  everything  happened  to  be  left — even  the  last  notes  he 
had  made.  His  laboratory  was  a  scientist's  paradise,  they  tell  me. 
And  the  will,  made  after  she  threw  him  over,  leaving  everything 
to  her.  Not  a  letter  unanswered,  all  little  bills  paid,  and  little  debts 
liquidated.  He  came  as  near  suggesting  it  as  he  could,  in  decency. 
But  I  dare  say  she  will  never  guess  it." 

"Then  what  did  it  profit  him?" 

"  It  didn't  profit  him,  in  your  sense.  He  took  a  very  long  chance 
on  her  guessing.  That  wasn't  what  concerned  him." 
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"I  hope  she  will  never  guess,  anyhow.  It  would  ruin  her  life, 
to  no  good  end," 

"Oh,  no."  Havelock  was  firm.  "I  doubt  if  she  would  take  it 
that  way.  If  she  grasped  it  at  all,  she'd  believe  he  thought  her 
right.  And  if  he  thought  her  right,  of  course  he  wouldn't  want  to 
live,  would  he?  She  would  never  think  he  killed  himself  simply 
for  love  of  hen" 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  she  wouldn't!  She  wouldn't  be  able  to  conceive  of 
Ferguson's  killing  himself  merely  for  that — with  his  notions  about 
survival." 

"As  he  did." 

"As  he  did— and  didn't." 

"Ah,  she'd  scarcely  refine  on  it  as  you  are  doing,  Havelock. 
You're  amazing." 

"Well,  he  certainly  never  expected  her  to  know  that  he  did  it 
himself.  If  he  had  been  the  sort  of  weakling  that  dies  because  he 
can't  have  a  particular  woman,  he'd  have  been  also  the  sort  of 
weakling  that  leaves  a  letter  explaining." 

"What  then  did  he  die  for?  You'll  have  to  explain  to  me.  Not 
because  he  couldn't  have  her;  not  because  he  felt  guilty.  Why, 
then?  You  haven't  left  him  a  motive." 

"Oh,  haven't  I  ?  The  most  beautiful  motive  in  the  whole  world, 
my  dear  fellow.  A  motive  that  puts  all  your  little  simple  motives 
in  the  shade."  ' 

"Well,  what?" 

"Don't  you  see?  Why,  I  told  you.  He  simply  assumed,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  that  she  had  been  right.  He  gave  himself  the 
fate  he  knew  she  considered  him  to  deserve.  He  preferred — loving 
her  as  he  did — to  do  what  she  would  have  had  him  do.  He  knew 
she  was  wrong;  but  he  knew  also  that  she  was  made  that  way, 
that  she  would  never  be  right.  And  he  took  her  for  what  she  was, 
and  loved  her  as  she  was.  His  love — don't  you  see? — was  too  big. 
He  couldn't  revolt  from  her:  she  had  the  whole  of  him — except, 
perhaps,  his  excellent  judgment.  He  couldn't  drag  about  a  life 
which  she  felt  that  way  about.  He  destroyed  it,  as  he  would  have 
destroyed  anything  she  found  loatshome.  He  was  merely  justify- 
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ing  himself  to  his  love.  He  couldn't  hope  she  would  know.  Nor, 
I  believe,  could  he  have  lied  to  her.  That  is,  he  couldn't  have 
admitted  in  words  that  she  was  right,  when  he  felt  her  so  abso 
lutely  wrong;  but  he  could  make  that  magnificent  silent  act  of 
faith." 

Chantry  still  held  out.  "I  don't  believe  he  did  it.  I  hold  with 
the  coroner." 

"I  don't.  He  came  as  near  telling  me  as  he  could  without 
making  me  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  There  were  none  of  the 
loose  ends  that  the  most  orderly  man  would  leave  if  he  died  sud 
denly.  Take  my  word  for  it,  old  man." 

A  long  look  passed  between  them.  Each  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  find  out  with  his  eyes  something  that  words  had  not  helped 
him  to. 

Finally  Chantry  protested  once  more.  "But  Ferguson  couldn't 
love  like  that." 

Havelock  the  Dane  laid  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  Chantry's  chair 
and  spoke  sternly.  "He  not  only  could,  but  did.  And  there  I  am 
a  better  authority  than  you.  Think  what  you  please,  but  I  will 
not  have  that  fact  challenged.  Perhaps  you  could  count  up  on 
your  fingers  the  women  who  are  loved  like  that;  but,  anyhow,  she 
was.  My  second  cousin  once  removed,  damn  her!"  He  ended 
with  a  vicious  twang. 

"And  now" — Havelock  rose — "I'd  like  your  opinion." 

"About  what?" 

"Well,  can't  you  see  the  beautiful  sanity  of  Ferguson?" 

"No,  I  can't,"  snapped  Chantry.  "I  think  he  was  wrong,  both 
in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end.  But  I  will  admit  he  was  not  a 
coward.  I  respect  him,  but  I  do  not  think,  at  any  point,  he  was 
right — except  perhaps  in  'doing'  the  coroner." 

"That  settles  it,  then,"  said  Havelock.  And  he  started  towards 
the  door. 

"Settles  what,  in  Heaven's  name?" 

"What  I  came  to  have  settled.  I  sha'n't  tell  her.  If  I  could 
have  got  one  other  decent  citizen — and  I  confess  you  were  my 
only  chance — to  agree  with  me  that  Ferguson  was  right — right 
about  his  fellow  passengers  on  the  Argentina,  right  about  tow-head 
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on  the  track — I'd  have  gone  to  her,  I  think.  I'd  rather  like  to 
ruin  her  life,  if  I  could/3 

A  great  conviction  approached  Chantry  just  then.  He  felt  the 
rush  of  it  through  his  brain. 

"No,"  he  cried.  " Ferguson  loved  her  too  much.  He  wouldn't 
like  that — not  as  you'd  put  it  to  her." 

Havelock  thought  a  moment.  "No,"  he  said  in  turn;  but  his 
"no"  was  very  humble.  "He  wouldn't.  I  shall  never  do  it.  But, 
my  God,  how  I  wanted  to!" 

"And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,  too."  Chantry's  tone  was 
curious.  "You  may  agree  with  Ferguson  all  you  like;  you  may 
admire  him  as  much  as  you  say;  but  you,  Havelock,  would  never 
have  done  what  he  did.  Not  even" — he  lifted  a  hand  against 
interruption — "if  you  knew  you  had  the  brain  you  think  Ferguson 
had.  You'd  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  under  the 
engine  wheels,  and  you  know  it." 

He  folded  his  arms  with  a  hint  of  truculence. 

But  Havelock  the  Dane,  to  Chantry's  surprise,  was  meek. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know  it.  Now  let  me  out  of  here." 

"Well,  then" — Chantry's  voice  rang  out  triumphant — "what 
does  that  prove?" 

"Prove?"  Havelock's  great  fist  crashed  down  on  the  table. 
"It  proves  that  Ferguson's  a  better  man  than  either  of  us.  I  can 
think  straight,  but  he  had  the  sand  to  act  straight.  You  haven't 
even  the  sand  to  think  straight.  You  and  your  reactionary  rot! 
The  world's  moving,  Chantry.  Ferguson  was  ahead  of  it,  beckon 
ing.  You're  an  ant  that  got  caught  in  the  machinery,  I  shouldn't 
wonder.' 

"Oh,  stow  the  rhetoric!  We  simply  don't  agree.  It's  happened 
before."  Chantry  laughed  scornfully.  " I  tell  you  I  respect  him; 
but  God  Almighty  wouldn't  make  me  agree  with  him." 

"You're  too  mediaeval  by  half,"  Havelock  mused.  "Now, 
Ferguson  was  a  knight  of  the  future — a  knight  of  Humanity." 

"Don't!"  shouted  Chantry.  His  nerves  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  strain.  "Leave  chivalry  out  of  it.  The  Argentina  business 
may  or  may  not  have  been  wisdom,  but  it  certainly  wasn't 
cricket." 
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"No,"  said  Havelock.  "Chess,  rather.  The  game  where  chance 
hasn't  a  show — the  game  of  the  intelligent  future.  That  very 
irregular  and  disconcerting  move  of  his.  .  .  .  And  he  got  taken, 
you  might  say.  She's  an  irresponsible  beast,  your  queen." 

"Drop  it,  will  you!"  Then  Chantry  pulled  himself  together,  a 
little  ashamed.  "It's  fearfully  late.  Better  stop  and  dine." 

"No,  thanks."  The  big  man  opened  the  door  of  the  room  and 
rested  a  foot  on  the  threshold.  "I  feel  like  dining  with  some  one 
who  appreciates  Ferguson." 

"I  don't  know  where  you'll  find  him."  Chantry  smiled  and 
shook  hands. 

"Oh,  I  carry  him  about  with  me.  Good  night,"  said  Havelock 
the  Dane. 


THE  OPEN  WINDOW 
BY  CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE  (1881-        ) 

IT  HAPPENED  just  as  I  have  said/5  Fernet  reiterated, 
tossing  the  wine-dregs  from  his  glass. 

The  company  at  the  table  looked  instinctively  toward  the 
kitchen.  Berthe  was  bringing  a  fresh  pot  of  coffee.  They  all 
followed  Fernet's  example,  lifting  their  empty  glasses  for  her  to 
serve  them  in  their  turn. 

The  regular  boarders  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  after  the  fashion 
of  folks  who  find  their  meal  a  duty  to  be  promptly  despatched, 
had  departed,  but  the  transients  still  lingered  over  their  cafe  noir 
and  cognac  in  the  hope  that  something  exciting  might  materialize. 

As  the  sound  of  Fernet's  voice  died  away,  a  man  who  had  been 
sitting  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  room  scraped  back  his  chair 
and  rose.  Fernet  looked  up.  The  man  was  a  hunchback,  and, 
instead  of  paying  for  his  meal  and  leaving,  he  crossed  over  and 
said  to  Fernet,  in  the  most  perfect  French  imaginable: 

"I  see,  my  young  fellow,  that  you  are  discussing  something  of 
interest  with  your  friends  here.  Would  it  be  impertinent  for  me 
to  inquire  into  the  subject?" 

Fernet  drew  out  a  chair  for  the  newcomer,  who  seated  himself. 

"By  no  means.  We  were  discussing  a  murder  and  suicide. 
The  murdered  man  was  an  Italian  fisherman  who  lodged  at  the 
Hotel  des  Alpes  Maritimes,  the  suicide  was  a  musician  named 
Suvaroff." 

"Ah,"  said  the  hunchback,  cracking  his  fingers.  "Why  a  murder 
and  suicide?  Why  not  two  murders?" 
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"Because,"  returned  Fernet,  pompously,  "it  was  abundantly 
proved  to  the  contrary.  This  man  Suvaroff  suffered  from  neural 
gia;  the  Italian  fisherman  was  given  to  playing  the  accordion  at 
all  hours  of  the  night.  SuvarofF  was,  in  addition,  a  musician — a 
high-strung  person.  The  Italian's  playing  was  abominable — even 
his  landlady  says  as  much.  In  short,  SuvarofF  deliberately  killed 
this  simple-minded  peasant  because  of  his  music.  Then,  in  a  fit 
of  remorse,  he  killed  himself.  I  leave  it  to  any  one  here  to  dispute 
the  fact.  Besides,  I  was  on  the  coroner's  jury.  I  should  know 
what  I  am  talking  about." 

"Oh,  without  doubt,"  agreed  the  hunchback,  smiling  amiably. 
"But,  as  I  remember,  the  knives  in  both  cases  were  plunged  hilt- 
deep  into  the  backs  of  the  victims.  One  does  not  usually  commit 
suicide  in  this  fashion." 

Fernet  coldly  eyed  the  curiously  handsome  face  of  his  antagon 
ist.  "It  seems  you  know  more  about  this  thing  than  a  coroner's 
jury,"  he  sneered. 

"It  seems  I  do — granting  that  such  an  important  item  was  left 
out  of  the  evidence." 

"Then,  my  good  Sir,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  who  did 
kill  SuvarofF,  since  you  do  not  admit  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand?" 

The  hunchback  cracked  his  fingers  again.  "That  is  simple 
enough.  SuvarofF  was  killed  by  the  same  person  who  stabbed  the 
Italian." 

"And  who  might  that  be,  pray?" 

The  hunchback  rose  with  a  malignant  smile.  "Ah,  if  I  told 
you  that  you  would  know  as  much  as  I  do,  my  Friend/' 

And  with  that  he  walked  calmly  over  to  the  proprietor,  put 
down  thirty-five  cents  for  his  meal  upon  the  counter,  and  without 
another  word  left  the  room. 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  Everybody  stared  straight  ahead, 
avoiding  the  eye  of  his  neighbor.  It  was  as  if  something  too  terrify 
ing  to  be  remarked  had  passed  them. 

Finally,  a  thick-set  man  at  Fernet's  right,  with  a  purple  wart 
on  his  cheek,  said,  uneasily,  "Come,  I  must  be  going." 

The  others  rose;  only  Fernet  remained  seated. 
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"What/'  said  another,  "haven't  you  finished?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Fernet,  gloomily,  "but  I  am  in  no  hurry." 

He  sat  there  for  an  hour,  alone,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  Berthe  cleared  off  the  soiled  plates,  wiped  the  oilcloth- 
covered  tables,  began  noisily  to  lay  the  pewter  knives  and  forks 
for  the  morning  meal.  At  this  Fernet  stirred  himself  and,  looking 
up  at  her,  said: 

"Tell  me  who  was  the  hunchback  who  came  and  sat  with  us? 
Does  he  live  here — in  San  Francisco?" 

"His  name  is  Flavio  Minetti,"  she  replied,  setting  the  lid  back 
upon  an  uncovered  sugar  bowl.  "Beyond  that  I  know  nothing. 
But  they  tell  me  that  he  is  quite  mad." 

"Ah,  that  accounts  for  many  things,"  said  Fernet,  smiling  with 
recovered  assurance.  "I  must  say  he  is  strangely  fascinating." 

Berthe  looked  at  him  sharply  and  shrugged.  "For  my  part,  he 
makes  me  shiver  every  time  I  see  him  come  in  the  door.  When 
I  serve  him  my  hand  shakes.  And  he  continually  cracks  his  fingers 
and  says  to  me:  'Come,  Berthe,  what  can  I  do  to  make  you  smile? 
Would  you  laugh  if  I  were  to  dance  for  you?  I  would  give  half 
my  life  only  to  see  you  laughing.  Why  are  you  so  sad?'  .  .  .  No, 
I  wish  he  would  never  come  again." 

"Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  see  him  once  more." 

"He  comes  always  on  Thursdays  for  chicken/5 

"Thanks,"  said  Fernet,  as  he  put  on  his  hat.  I 

Fernet  walked  directly  to  his  lodgings  that  night.  He  had  a 
room  in  an  old-fashioned  house  on  the  east  side  of  Telegraph  Hill. 
The  room  was  shabby  enough,  but  it  caught  glimpses  of  the  bay 
and  there  was  a  gnarled  pepper  tree  that  came  almost  to  its 
windows  and  gave  Fernet  a  sense  of  eternal,  though  grotesque, 
spring.  Even  his  landlord  was  unusual — a  professional  beggar 
who  sat  upon  the  curb,  with  a  ridiculous  French  poodle  for  com 
pany,  and  sold  red  and  green  pencils. 

This  landlord  was  sitting  out  by  the  front  gate  as  Fernet  entered. 

"Ah,  Pollitto,"  said  Fernet,  halting  before  the  old  man  and 
snapping  his  fingers  at  the  poodle  who  lay  crouched  before  his 
master,  "I  see  you  are  enjoying  this  fine  warm  night." 
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"You  are  wrong,"  replied  the  beggar.  "I  am  merely  sitting 
here  hoping  that  some  one  will  come  along  and  rent  my  front 
room." 

"Then  it  is  vacant?" 

"Naturally,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  disagreeable  brevity, 
and  Fernet  walked  quickly  up  to  his  room. 

"Why  do  I  live  in  such  a  place?"  he  asked  himself,  surveying 
the  four  bare  walls.  "Everything  about  it  is  abominable,  and 
that  beggar,  Pollitto,  is  a  scoundrel.  I  shall  move  next  week." 

He  crossed  over  to  the  window  and  flung  it  open.  The  pepper 
tree  lay  before  him,  crouching  in  the  moonlight.  He  thought  at 
once  of  Flavio  Minetti. 

"He  is  like  this  pepper  tree,"  he  said,  aloud,  "beautiful  even 
in  his  deformity.  No,  I  would  not  trade  this  pepper  tree  for  a 
dozen  of  the  straightest  trees  in  the  world."  He  stepped  back 
from  the  window,  and,  lighting  a  lamp,  set  it  upon  a  tottering 
walnut  table.  "Ah,  Andre  Fernet,"  he  mused,  chidingly,  "you 
are  always  snared  by  what  is  unusual.  You  should  pray  to  God 
that  such  folly  does  not  lead  you  to  disaster." 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  again.  The  pepper  tree 
seemed  to  be  bending  close  to  the  ground,  as  if  seeking  to  hide 
something.  Presently  the  wind  parted  its  branches  and  the  moon 
light  fell  at  its  feet  like  a  silver  moth  before  a  blackened  candle. 

Andre  Fernet  shivered  and  sighed.  "Yes,"  he  repeated,  again 
and  again,  "they  are  alike.  They  both  are  at  once  beautiful  and 
hideous  and  they  have  strange  secrets.  .  .  «  Well,  I  shall  go  on 
Thursday  again,  and  maybe  I  shall  see  him.  Who  knows,  if  I  am 
discreet  he  may  tell  me  who  killed  this  ridiculous  musician  Suva- 
roff." 

And  with  that  he  suddenly  blew  out  the  light. 

On  the  next  Thursday  night,  when  Fernet  entered  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Hotel  de  France  his  glance  rested  immediately  upon 
Flavio  Minetti.  To  his  surprise  the  hunchback  rose,  drawing  a 
chair  out  as  he  did  so,  and  beckoning  Fernet  to  be  seated  next 
him.  For  a  moment  Fernet  hesitated.  Berthe  was  just  bringing 
on  the  soup. 

"What I  Are  you  afraid?"  she  said,  mockingly,  a,s  she  passed. 
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This  decided  Fernet.  He  went  and  sat  beside  Minetti  without 
further  ado. 

"Ah,  I  was  expecting  you!"  cried  the  hunchback,  genially,  as 
he  passed  the  radishes. 

**  Expecting  me  ? "  returned  Fernet.  His  voice  trembled,  though 
he  tried  to  speak  boldly. 

"Yes.  Women  are  not  the  only  inquisitive  animals  in  the  world. 
What  will  you  have — some  wine?" 

Fernet  allowed  Minetti  to  fill  his  glass. 

Other  boarders  began  to  drift  in.  Minetti  turned  his  back  upon 
Fernet,  speaking  to  a  newcomer  at  his  left.  He  did  not  say 
another  word  all  evening. 

Fernet  ate  and  drank  in  silence.  "What  did  I  come  for  and 
why  am  I  staying?"  he  kept  asking  himself.  "This  man  is  mock 
ing  me.  First  of  all,  he  greets  me  as  if  I  were  his  boon  companion, 
and  next  he  insults  me  openly  and  before  everybody  in  the  room. 
Even  Berthe  has  noticed  it  and  is  smiling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
knows  no  more  than  I  do  about  SuvarofFs  death." 

But  he  continued  to  sit  beside  the  hunchback  all  through  the 
meal,  and  as  fruit  was  put  on  the  table  he  touched  Minetti  on 
the  arm  and  said,  "Will  you  join  me  in  a  cafe  royal?" 

"Not  here  ...  a  little  later.  I  can  show  you  a  place  where 
they  really  know  how  to  make  them.  And,  besides,  there  are 
tables  for  just  two.  It  is  much  more  private." 

Fernet's  heart  bqunded  and  sank  almost  in  one  leap.  "Let  us 
go  now,  then,"  he  said,  eagerly. 

"As  you  wish,"  replied  Minetti. 

Fernet  paid  for  two  dinners,  and  they  reached  for  their  hats. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Berthe,  as  she  opened  the 
door. 

Fernet  shrugged.  "I  am  in  his  hands,"  he  answered,  sweeping 
His  arm  toward  Minetti. 

"You  mean  you  will  be,"  muttered  the  hunchback,  in  an  under 
tone. 

Fernet  heard  him  distinctly. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  him  while  there  is  yet  time!" 
flashed  through  his  mind.  But  the  next  instant  he  thought,  con- 
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temptuously:  "What  harm  can  he  do  me?   Why,  his  wrist  is  no 
bigger  than  a  pullet's  wing.  Bahl  You  are  a  fool,  Andre  Fernet!" 

They  stepped  out  into  the  street.  A  languorous  note  was  in  the 
air;  the  usual  cool  wind  from  the  sea  had  not  risen.  A  waning 
moon  silvered  the  roof-tops,  making  a  pretense  of  hiding  its  face 
in  the  thin  line  of  smoke  above  Telegraph  Hill. 

The  hunchback  led  the  way,  trotting  along  in  a  fashion  almost 
Oriental.  At  the  end  of  the  second  block  he  turned  abruptly  into 
a  wine  shop;  Fernet  followed.  They  found  seats  in  a  far  corner, 
away  from  the  billiard  tables.  A  waiter  came  forward.  They 
gave  their  orders. 

"Be  sure,"  said  Minetti  to  the  waiter,  "that  we  have  plenty  of 
anisette  and  cognac  in  the  coffee." 

The  man  flicked  a  towel  rather  contemptuously  and  made  no 
answer. 

"Now,"  Minetti  continued,  turning  a  mocking  face  toward 
Fernet,  "what  can  I  do  for  you,  my  Friend?" 

Fernet  was  filled  with  confusion.  "I  ...  you  .  .  ."  he 
stammered.  "Really,  there  is  nothing.  Believe  me " 

"Nonsense,"  interrupted  Minetti.  "You  wish  to  know  who 
killed  Suvaroff.  But  I  warn  you,  my  Friend,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  share  such  a  secret." 

He  looked  at  Fernet  intently.  The  younger  man  shuddered. 
"Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  know,"  Fernet  said,  distinctly. 

"Well,  then,  since  you  are  so  determined — it  was  I  who  killed 
him." 

Fernet  stared,  looked  again  at  the  hunchback's  puny  wrists, 
and  began  to  laugh.  "  You!  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?"  And 
as  he  said  this  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  until  even  the 
billiard-players  stopped  their  game  and  looked  around  at  him. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  asked  the  hunchback,  narrowing 
his  eyes. 

Fernet  stopped.  He  felt  a  sudden  chill  as  if  some  one  had 
opened  a  door.  "I  arn  laughing  at  you,"  he  answered. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Minetti,  drily. 

"Why?" 
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The  hunchback  leaned  forward  confidentially.  "Because  I 
kill  every  one  who  laughs  at  me.  It — it  is  a  little  weakness  I 

have/' 

The  waiter  came  with  two  glasses  of  steaming  coffee.  He  put 
them  down  on  the  table,  together  with  a  bottle  of  cognac  and  a 
bottle  of  anisette. 

"Ah,  that  is  good!"  cried  the  hunchback,  rubbing  his  hands 
together.  "The  proprietor  is  my  friend.  He  is  going  to  let  us 
prepare  our  own  poison!" 

Fernet  felt  himself  shivering.  "Come,"  he  thought,  "this  will 
never  do!  The  man  is  either  mad  or  jesting."  He  reached  for  the 
anisette. 

"Let  me  pour  it  for  you,"  suggested  Flavio  Minetti.  "Your 
hand  is  shaking  so  that  you  will  spill  half  of  it  on  the  floor." 

The  hunchback's  voice  had  a  note  of  pity  in  it.  Fernet 
relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  bottle. 

"Don't  look  so  frightened,"  continued  Minetti.  "I  shall  not 
kill  you  here.  The  proprietor  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  besides " 

"What  nonsense!"  cried  Fernet,  with  a  ghastly  smile.  "But  I 
must  confess,  you  did  make  my  blood  run  cold  for  a  minute." 

Minetti  stirred  some  cognac  into  his  glass.  "And  besides,"  he 
finished,  coldly,  "I  give  everybody  a  sporting  chance.  It  adds  to 
the  game." 

That  night  Andre  Fernet  was  restless.  He  lay  on  his  bed  looking 
out  at  the  blinking  lights  on  the  harbor.  "I  must  stop  drinking 
coffee,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

Finally  he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  did  he  had  a  strange  dream. 
It  seemed  that  the  pepper  tree  outside  his  window  suddenly  began 
to  move  in  the  night  breeze  and  its  long  green  boughs  became 
alive,  twisting  like  the  relentless  tentacles  of  a  devilfish.  Its  long 
green  boughs  became  alive,  crawling  along  the  ground,  flinging 
themselves  into  the  air,  creeping  in  at  Andre  Fernet's  open 
window.  He  lay  upon  the  bed,  as  he  had  done  earlier  in  the  eve 
ning,  watching  the  harbor  lights.  Slowly  the  green  boughs  writhed 
over  the  faded  carpet,  scaled  the  bedpost  and  fell  upon  the  bed. 
Andre  Fernet  waited,  motionless.  He  felt  the  green  tentacles  close 
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about  his  legs,  clasp  his  hands,  slide  shudderingly  across  his  throat. 
Yet  he  made  no  move  to  free  himself.  It  was  only  when  he  felt  a 
breath  upon  his  cheek  that  he  turned  slightly,  and  instead  of  the 
tentaclelike  boughs  of  the  pepper  tree  he  fancied  himself  staring 
down  at  the  hands  of  Flavio  Minetti.  ...  He  awoke  with  a  start. 
The  sun  was  pouring  in  at  the  open  window.  He  got  up  quickly. 
A  noisy  clatter  issued  from  the  passageway.  Fernet  opened  his 
door.  Two  men  were  carrying  a  trunk  up  the  stairs.  Pollitto,  the 
beggar,  walked  behind. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  have  rented  your  front  room/'  said  Fernet, 
stepping  out. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other.  "It  was  taken  as  early  as  six  o'clock 
this  morning — by  a  hunchback." 

Fernet  stopped  breathing.  "A  hunchback?  Was  his  name 
Flavio  Minetti?" 

"Yes.   How  did  you  know?" 

Fernet  tried  to  smile.  "He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  answered,  as 
he  walked  back  into  his  room.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I 
moved  away,"  he  thought.  "I  do  not  like  this  room.  Heaven 
knows  why  I  have  stayed  this  long.  Is  this  fellow  Minetti  really 
mad  or  merely  making  sport  of  me?  I  should  not  like  to  have  him 
think  that  I  am  afraid  of  him.  As  for  his  story  about  Suvaroff, 
that  is,  of  course,  ridiculous.  If  I  thought  otherwise  I  should  go 
at  once  to  the  ...  No,  it  is  all  a  joke!  I  shall  stay  where  I  am. 
I  shall  not  have  it  said  that  a  little,  mad,  puny,  twisted  fellow 
frightened  Andre  Fernet  out  of  his  lodgings.  Besides,  it  will  be 
curious  to  watch  his  little  game.  What  a  beautiful  morning  it  is, 
after  all!  And  the  pepper  tree — how  it  glistens  in  the  sun!  I 
should  miss  that  pepper  tree  if  I  moved  away.  But  I  must  stop 
drinking  cafes  royals.  They  upset  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  the  coffee,  or  the  cognac,  or  the  anisette,  or  all  three.  Of  course, 
that  dream  I  had  toward  morning  means  nothing — but  such 
dreams  are  unpleasant.  I  hate  this  place.  But  I  shall  not  move 
now.  No,  I  shall  wait  and  see  what  happens." 

Fernet  did  not  see  Minetti  for  some  days.  Indeed,  he  had 
dismissed  the  whole  thing  from  his  mind,  when,  one  night,  return- 
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ing  home  early  to  get  out  of  a  drizzle,  who  should  stop  him  on  the 
stairway  but  the  hunchback. 

"Ah,  so  here  you  are!"  called  out  Fernet,  gaily,  in  spite  of  his 
rapidly  beating  heart.  "I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  call  on 
me  ever  since  I  heard  that  you  were  lodging  under  the  same  roof/3 

"I  have  been  busy/'  replied  the  hunchback,  laconically. 

Fernet  threw  open  his  bedroom  door  and  waved  Minetti  in. 

"Busy?"  he  echoed,  as  he  struck  a  light.  "And  what  do  you 
find  that  is  so  absorbing,  pray?" 

"You  know  my  specialty,"  replied  Minetti,  flinging  off  his  cap. 

Fernet  looked  up  sharply.  A  malignant  look  had  crept  into  the 
hunchback's  face. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  he  is  quite  mad!"  said  Fernet  to 
himself.  Then  aloud:  "Yes,  I  have  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you 
more  about  this.  Take  a  seat  and  I  shall  make  some  coffee.  For 
instance,  do  you  always  employ  the  knife  indespatchingyouf " 

"Scarcely,"  interrupted  Minetti,  quickly.  "Slow  poison  has 
its  fascinations.  There  is  a  very  delicate  joy  in  watching  a  gradual 
decline.  It  is  like  watching  a  green  leaf  fading  before  the  breath 
of  autumn.  First  a  sickly  pallor,  then  a  yellowing,  finally  the  sap 
dries  completely,  a  sharp  wind,  a  fluttering  in  the  air,  and  it  is  all 
over.  I  have  tried  nearly  every  slow  way — except  mental  murder. 
I  fancy  that,  too,  would  be  exquisite." 

"Mental  murder.  •.  .  .  I  do  not  understand." 

Minetti  stretched  himself  out  and  yawned.  "Accomplishing 
the  thing  without  any  weapon  save  the  mind." 

Fernet  picked  up  the  coffeepot  and  laughed.  "Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  is  too  absurd !  The  thing  cannot  be  done.  You  see  I  am 
laughing  at  you  again,  but  no  matter." 

"No,  as  you  say,  it  is  no  matter.   You  can  die  only  once." 

Fernet's  laughter  stopped  instantly.  He  went  on  with  his 
preparation  for  coffee.  Minetti  changed  the  subject. 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  no  sugar  in  the  cracked  bowl. 
Fernet  was  putting  on  his  hat  to  go  out  for  some,  when  the  hunch 
back  stopped  him. 

"  Sugar  will  not  be  necessary,"  he  said.  And  as  he  spoke  he  drew 
a  vial  from  his  vest  pocket  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  beside  the 
cups.  "You  know  what  these  are,  of  course." 
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"  Saccharine  pellets  ? "  inquired  Fernet  as  he  threw  aside  his  hat. 

Minetti  replied  with  a  grunt.  Fernet  poured  out  the  coffee, 
set  a  spoon  in  each  saucer,  laid  three  French  rolls  upon  a  blue 
plate.  Then  he  sat  down. 

"Permit  me!"  said  Minetti,  reaching  for  the  vial  and  rolling 
a  tiny  pellet  into  his  palm. 

Fernet  held  up  his  cup;  the  hunchback  dropped  the  pellet  into 
it.  Then  he  corked  the  vial  tightly  and  laid  it  aside. 

"You  forgot  to  serve  yourself,"  said  Fernet. 

"So  I  did!"  answered  Minetti,  nonchalantly.  "Well,  no  matter, 
I  very  often  drink  my  coffee  so — without  sweetening." 

Fernet  drew  back  suddenly.  Could  it  be  possible  that  .  .  .  The 
hunchback  was  staring  at  him,  an  ironical  smile  was  on  his  lips. 
Fernet  shuddered. 

"Drink  your  coffee!"  Minetti  commanded,  sneeringly.  "You 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  chill." 

Fernet  obeyed  meekly.  He  felt  for  all  the  world  like  an  animal 
caught  in  a  trap.  He  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  What  had  the 
hunchback  been  talking  about? 

"Slow  poison!"  muttered  Fernet,  inaudibly  to  himself. 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying?"  demanded  the  other. 

"You  were  speaking  of  slow  poison.   How  do  you  go  about  it  ? " 

"Oh,  that  is  easy!  For  instance,  once  in  London  I  lodged  next 
door  to  my  victim.  We  became  capital  friends.  And  he  was 
always  calling  me  in  for  a  bite  of  something  to  eat.  Nothing  elabo 
rate — a  bun  and  a  cup  of  tea,  or  coffee  and  cake.  Very  much  as  we 
are  doing  now.  He  died  in  six  months.  It  is  no  trick,  you  know, 
to  poison  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks  with  you — especially  drinks ! " 

As  he  said  this  the  hunchback  reached  for  the  coffeepot  and 
poured  Fernet  another  cupful.  Then  he  uncorked  the  vial  again 
and  dropped  a  pellet  into  the  steaming  liquid. 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  wish  any  more/'  protested  Fernet. 

"Nonsense!  .You  are  still  shivering  like  an  old  woman  with 
the  palsy.  Hot  coffee  will  do  you  good." 

"No,"  said  Fernet,  desperately,  "I  never  drink  more  than  one 
cup  at  a  sitting.  It  keeps  me  awake,  and  next  morning  my  hand 
shakes  and  Lam  fit  for  nothing.  I  need  a  steady  hand  in  my 
business," 
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"And  what  may  that  be,  pray?" 

"At  present  I  am  a  draftsman.  Some  day,  if  I  live  long  enough, 
I  hope  to  be  an  architect/' 

"  If  you  live  long  enough  ?  You  forget  that  you  have  laughed  at 
me,  my  Friend.55 

Fernet  tried  to  appear  indifferent.  "What  a  droll  fellow  you 
are!"  he  cried,  with  sudden  gaiety,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
And  without  thinking,  he  reached  for  his  coffee  cup  and  downed 
the  contents  in  almost  one  gulp.  He  laid  the  cup  aside  quickly. 
He  could  feel  the  sweat  starting  out  upon  his  forehead. 

"There,  you  see/'  said  Minetti,  "the  coffee  has  done  you  good 
already.  You  are  perspiring,  and  that  is  a  good  sign.  A  hot  drink 
at  the  right  moment  works  wonders/5 

The  next  morning  Pollitto  stopped  Fernet  as  he  swung  out  the 
front  gate  to  his  work. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?55  exclaimed  the  beggar,  in  a 
surprised  tone. 

"Why  .  .  .  what?55  demanded  Fernet,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"Do  I  look  so  .  .  .  ?  Pray,  tell  me,  is  there  anything  unusual 
about  me?55 

"Why,  your  face  .  .  .  Have  you  looked  at  yourself  in  the 
glass?  Your  skin  is  the  color  of  stale  pastry." 

Fernet  tried  to  laugh.  "It  is  nothing.  I  have  been  drinking 
too  much  coffee  lately.  I  must  stop  it." 

It  was  a  fine  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  and  the  air  was 
brisk  and  full  of  little  rippling  breezes.  The  bay  lay  like  a  blue- 
green  peacock  ruffling  its  gilded  feathers.  The  city  had  a  genial, 
smiling  countenance.  But  Fernet  was  out  of  humor  with  all  this 
full-blown  content.  He  had  spent  a  wretched  night — not  sleepless, 
but  full  of  disturbing  dreams.  Dreams  about  Minetti  and  his 
London  neighbor  and  the  empty  sugar  bowl.  All  night  he  had 
dreamed  about  this  empty  sugar  bowl.  It  seemed  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  it  filled  Minetti  would  slyly  empty  it  again.  He  tried 
stowing  sugar  away  in  his  pockets,  but  when  he  put  his  hand  in 
to  draw  out  a  lump  a  score  or  more  of  pellets  spilled  over  the  floor. 
Then  he  remembered  saying: 
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"I  shall  call  on  Minetti's  London  neighbor.  Maybe  he  will 
have  some  sugar/' 

He  walked  miles  and  miles,  and  finally  beat  upon  a  strange  door. 
A  man  wrapped  in  a  black  coat  up  to  his  eyebrows  opened  to  his 
knock. 

"Are  you  Flavio  Minetti's  London  neighbor ?"  he  demanded, 
boldly. 

The  figure  bowed.  Fernet  drew  the  cracked  sugar  bowl  from 
under  his  arm. 

"Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  little  sugar?"  he  asked,  more 
politely. 

The  black-cloaked  figure  bowed  and  disappeared.  Presently  he 
came  back.  Fernet  took  the  sugar  bowl  from  him.  It  struck  him 
that  the  bowl  felt  very  light.  He  looked  down  at  his  hands.  The 
bowl  had  disappeared;  only  a  glass  vial  lay  in  his  palm.  He 
removed  the  cork — a  dozen  or  more  tiny  round  pellets  fell  out.  He 
glanced  up  quickly  at  Minetti's  London  neighbor;  a  dreadful  smile 
glowed  through  the  black  cloak.  Fernet  gave  a  cry  and  hurled 
the  vial  in  the  face  of  his  tormentor.  Minetti's  London  neighbor 
let  the  black  cloak  fall,  and  Andre  Fernet  discovered  that  he  was 
staring  at  himself.  .  .  .  He  awakened  soon  after  that  and  found 
that  it  was  morning. 

When  he  brushed  his  hair  his  hand  had  shaken  so  that  the  brush 
fell  clattering  to  the  floor.  And  he  had  spilled  the  cream  for  his 
morning  coffee  over  the  faded  strip  of  carpet  before  the  bureau. 
It  had  ended  by  his  eating  no  breakfast  at  all.  But  he  had  drunk 
glass  after  glass  of  cold  water. 

After  Pollitto's  words  he  trembled  more  and  more  like  a  man 
with  the  ague,  and  before  every  saloon-door  mirror  he  halted  and 
took  a  brief  survey  of  his  face.  Pollitto  was  right — his  skin  was 
dead  and  full  of  unhealthy  pallor.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not 
work  in  his  present  condition.  His  trembling  fingers  could  scarcely 
hold  a  pencil,  much  less  guide  it  through  the  precise  demands  of 
a  drafting  board.  He  decided  to  go  to  the  library  and  read.  But 
the  books  on  architecture  which  always  enthralled  him  could  not 
hold  his  shifting  attention.  Finally  in  despair  he  went  up  to  the 
librarian  and  said: 
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"Have  you  any  books  on  poison?" 

The  woman  eyed  him  with  a  cold,  incurious  glance*     

"Historical  or  medical?"  she  snapped  out,  as  she  went  on 
stamping  mysterious  numbers  in  the  pile  of  books  before  her. 

"Both!" 

She  consulted  a  catalog  and  made  a  list  for  him. 

He  sat  all  day  devouring  books  which  the  librarian  had  recom 
mended.  He  did  not  even  go  out  for  lunch.  He  read  historical 
and  romantic  instances  with  a  keen,  morbid  relish;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  medical  books  his  heart  quickened  and  he  followed 
causes  and  effects  breathlessly.  By  nightfall  he  had  a  relentless 
knowledge  of  every  poison  in  the  calendar.  He  knew  what  to 
expect  from  arsenic  or  strychnine  or  vitriol.  He  learned  which 
poisons  destroyed  tissues,  which  acted  as  narcotics,  which  were 
irritants.  He  identified  the  hemlock,  the  horse-chestnut,  the 
deadly  toadstools.  In  short,  he  absorbed  and  retained  everything 
on  the  subject.  It  seemed  that  the  world  teemed  with  poisons; 
one  could  be  sure  of  nothing.  Even  beautiful  flowers  were  not  to 
be  trusted. 

He  was  so  upset  by  all  he  had  read  that  he  could  scarcely  eat 
dinner.  He  went  to  an  obscure  pension  in  a  wretched  basement, 
where  he  was  sure  he  would  be  unknown,  and,  after  two  or  three 
mouthfuls  of  soup  and  a  spoonful  of  rice  boiled  with  tomato,  he 
rose,  paid  for  his  meal,  and  went  out  to  tramp  up  and  down  past 
the  tawdry  shops  of  middle  Kearny  Street.  He  was  trotting 
aimlessly  in  the  direction  of  Market  Street  when  he  felt  a  tug 
at  his  coat-sleeve.  He  turned.  Minetti  was  smiling  genially  up 
at  him, 

"Come,"  said  the  hunchback,  "what  is  your  hurry?  Have  you 
had  coffee  yet?  I  was  thinking  that " 

Fernet's  heart  sank  at  once.  And  yet  he  managed  to  say  boldly: 
"I  have  given  up  drinking  coffee.  You  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wretched  complexion  I  have.  And  today  I  have  scarcely  eaten." 

"Pooh!"  cried  Minetti.   "A  cup  of  coffee  will  do  you  good." 

Fernet  began  to  draw  away  in  Futile  terror.  "No!"  he  protested, 
with  frightened  vehemence.  "No,  I  tell  you!  I  won't  drink  the 
stuff!  It  is  useless  for  you  to " 
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Minetti  began  to  laugh  with  scornful  good  humor.  "What  has 
come  over  you?"  he  drawled,  half  closing  his  eyes.  "Are  you 
afraid?" 

And  as  he  said  this  Fernet  glanced  instinctively  at  the  puny 
wrists,  no  bigger  than  a  pullet's  wing,  and  replied,  boldly: 

"Afraid?  Of  what?  I  told  you  last  night  I  need  a  steady  hand 
in  my  business,  and  today  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  any 
work." 

Minetti's  mirth  softened  into  genial  acquiescence.  "Well,  may 
be  you  are  right.  But  I  must  say  you  are  not  very  companionable. 
Perhaps  the  coffee  you  have  been  drinking  has  not  been  made 
properly.  You  should  take  something.  You  do  look  badly.  A 
glass  of  brandy?  ...  No?  ...  Ah,  I  have  it — coffee  made  in 
the  Turkish  fashion.  Have  you  ever  drunk  that?" 

"No,"  replied  Fernet,  helplessly,  wondering  all  the  time  why 
he  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  the  truth. 

"Well,  then,"  announced  the  hunchback,  confidently,  "we 
shall  cross  over  to  Third  Street  and  have  some  Turkish  coffee.  I 
know  a  Greek  cafe  where  they  brew  a  cup  that  would  tempt  the 
Sultan  himself.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  made?  They  use  coffee 
pounded  to  a  fine  powder — a  teaspoonful  to  a  cup,  and  sugar  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  is  all  put  in  together  and  brought  to  a  boil. 
The  result  is  indescribable!  Really,  you  are  in  for  a  treat," 

"If  it  is  sweetened  in  the  making,"  flashed  through  Fernet's 
mind,  "at  least  we  shall  have  no  more  of  that  pellet  business." 

"Yes — the  result  is  quite  indescribable,"  Minetti  was  repeating, 
"and  positively  no  bad  effects." 

And  as  he  said  this  he  slipped  his  arm  into  Fernet's  and  guided 
him  with  gentle  firmness  toward  the  Greek  cafe  in  question. 
Fernet  felt  suddenly  helpless  and  incapable  of  offering  the  slightest 
objection. 

A  girl  took  their  orders.  She  had  a  freckled  nose  and  was 
frankly  Irish.  Naturally,  she  did  not  fit  the  picture,  and  Fernet 
could  see  that  she  was  scornful  of  the  whole  business. 

"Two  coffees  .  .  .  medium,"  Minetti  repeated,  decisively. 
"And  will  you  have  a  sweet  with  it?  They  sell  taffy  made  of 
sesame  seeds  and  honey.  Or  you  can  have  Turkish  delight  or  a 
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pastry  dusted  with  powdered  sugar.  Really  they  are  all  quite 
delicious." 

Fernet  merely  shrugged.  Minetti  ordered  Turkish  delight. 
The  girl  wiped  some  moisture  from  the  marble  table-top  and 
walked  toward  the  coffee  shelf. 

"  So  you  were  not  able  to  work  today  ? "  Minetti  began,  affably. 
"How  did  you  put  in  the  time?" 

"At  the  library,  reading." 

"Something  droll?   A  French  novel  or " 

"Books  on  poisonl"  Fernet  shot  out  with  venomous  triumph. 
"I  know  more  than  I  did  yesterday." 

"How  distressing!"  purred  Minetti.  "Ignorance  is  more  invul 
nerable  than  one  fancies.  Of  course  we  are  taught  otherwise,  but 
knowledge,  you  remember,  was  the  beginning  of  all  trouble.  But 
you  choose  a  fascinating  subject.  Some  day  when  we  get  better 
acquainted  I  shall  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it.  Poison  is  such  a 
subtle  thing.  It  is  everywhere — in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  water 
we  drink,  in  the  food  we  eat.  And  it  is  at  once  swift  and  sluggish, 
painful  and  stupefying,  obvious  and  incapable  of  analysis.  It  is 
like  a  beautiful  woman,  or  a  great  -joy,  or  love  itself." 

Fernet  glanced  up  sharply.  The  hunchback  had  slid  forward 
in  his  seat  and  his  eyes  glowed  like  two  shaded  pools  catching 
greedily  at  the  yellow  sunlight  of  midday.  Fernet  shuddered  and 
looked  about  the  room.  Groups  of  swarthy  men  were  drinking 
coffee,  or  sipping  faintly  red  draughts  of  cherry  syrup  and  sweet 
soda.  At  a  near-by  table  a  group  of  six  shuffled  cards  and  marked 
their  scores  upon  a  slate.  And,  of  course,  there  were  those  who 
played  backgammon,  rattling  the  dice  and  making  exaggerated 
gestures  as  they  spurred  on  their  adversaries  with  genial  taunts. 

The  girl  came  back  carrying  cups  of  thick  steaming  coffee  and 
soft  lemon-colored  sweetmeats  speared  with  two  tiny  silver  forks. 
She  set  the  tray  down.  Minetti  reached  for  his  coffee  greedily, 
but  Fernet  sat  back  in  his  seat  and  allowed  the  waitress  to  place 
the  second  cup  before  him.  As  she  did  so  the  table  shook  suddenly 
and  half  of  the  hot  liquid  spilled  over  on  the  marble  table-top. 
Fernet  jumped  up  to  escape  the  scalding  trickle;  the  girl  gave  an 
apologetic  scream;  Minetti  laughed  strangely. 
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"It  is  all  my  fault!"  cried  the  hunchback.  "What  stupidity! 
Pray  be  seated.  My  young  woman,  will  you  give  the  gentleman 
this  coffee  of  mine?  And  get  me  another." 

"Pardon  me/'  Fernet  protested,  "but  I  cannot  think  of  such  a 
thing! "  And  with  that  he  attempted  to  pass  the  coffee  in  question 
back  to  Minetti.  But  the  hunchback  would  have  none  of  it. 
Fernet  broke  into  a  terrified  sweat. 

"He  has  dropped  poison  into  it!"  he  thought,  in  sudden  panic. 
"Otherwise  why  should  he  be  so  anxious  to  have  me  drink  it? 
He  kicked  the  table  deliberately,  too.  And  this  cup  of  his — why 
was  it  not  spilled  also?  No,  he  was  prepared — it  is  all  a  trick!" 

"Come,  come,  my  Friend,"  broke  in  Minetti,  briskly,  "drink 
your  coffee  while  it  is  still  hot!  Do  not  wait  for  me.  I  shall  be 
served  presently.  And  try  the  sweetmeats;  they  are  delicious." 

"I  am  not  hungry,"  replied  Fernet,  sullenly. 

"No?  Well,  what  of  that?  Sweetmeats  and  coffee  are  not 
matters  of  hunger.  Really,  you  are  more  droll  than  you  imagine ! " 
Minetti  burst  into  a  terrifying  laugh. 

"He  thinks  I  am  afraid!"  muttered  Fernet. 

And  out  of  sheer  bravado  he  lifted  the  cup  to  his  lips.  Minetti 
stopped  laughing,  but  a  wide  smile  replaced  his  diabolical  mirth. 
The  girl  brought  fresh  coffee  to  the  hunchback.  He  sipped  it  with 
frank  enjoyment,  but  he  did  not  once  take  his  gaze  from  Fernet 's 
pale  face.  * 

"Well,"  thought  Fernet,  "one  cup  of  poison  more  or  less  will 
not  kill  me.  ...  It  is  not  as  if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  finish 
me  at  once.  He  is  counting  on  the  exquisite  joys  of  a  prolonged 
agony."  And  he  remembered  Minetti's  words:  "It  is  like  watch 
ing  a  green  leaf  fading  before  the  breath  of  autumn.  First  a  sickly 
pallor,  then  a  yellowing,  a  sharp  wind,  a  fluttering  in  the  air.  .  .  ." 
He  tossed  off  the  coffee  in  one  defiant  gulp.  "He  thinks  that  he 
has  me  in  his  power.  But  Andre  Fernet  is  not  quite  a  fool  I  shall 
go  away  tomorrow!" 

They  went  home  as  soon  as  Minetti  finished  his  coffee.  Fernet 
felt  a  sudden  nausea;  by  the  time  he  reached  his  lodgings  his  steps 
were  unsteady  and  his  head  reeled.  Minetti  was  kindness  itself 
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"Let  me  help  you  into  bed/'  he  insisted.  "You  must  have  a 
congestion.  Presently  I  shall  heat  some  water  and  give  you  a  hot 
gin." 

Fernet  was  too  sick  to  protest.  Minetti  started  the  gas  stove 
and  filled  the  kettle  and  went  into  his  room  for  gin.  Fernet 
dragged  himself  out  of  his  clothes  and  crawled  in  between  the 
sheets.  Minetti  came  back.  Fernet  lay  with  his  eyes  half  closed, 
shivering.  Finally  the  water  boiled,  and  the  hunchback  brought 
Fernet  a  huge  tumbler  of  gin  and  water  with  bits  of  lemon  peel 
and  cloves  floating  in  it.  It  tasted  so  good  that  Fernet  forgot  his 
terror  for  the  moment.  But  when  the  tumbler  was  empty  he  felt 
helpless;  he  could  scarcely  lift  his  arms;  so  he  lay  flat  upon  his 
back  staring  up  at  the  ceiling.  He  tried  to  recall  scraps  of  what 
he  had  been  reading  all  afternoon.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
poison  that  left  one  paralyzed?  He  could  not  remember.  He 
found  his  movements  becoming  more  and  more  difficult;  he  could 
scarcely  turn  in  bed.  Minetti  brewed  another  toddy.  Fernet 
could  not  hold  the  glass.  He  tried  to  push  the  tumbler  away  from 
his  lips,  but  his  efforts  were  useless.  Minetti  hovered  above  him 
with  a  bland,  gentle  smile,  and  Fernet  felt  the  warm  liquid  trickling 
into  his  mouth  and  down  his  throat.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  he 
lost  consciousness.  .  .  .Once  or  twice  during  the  night  Fernet  had 
a  wakeful  interlude.  Whenever  he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  Minetti 
sitting  before  the  open  window,  gazing  down  at  the  twisted  pepper 
tree. 

"Yes,  they  are  both  alike!"  passed  dimly  through  his  mind. 
"They  both  are  at  once  beautiful  and  hideous  and  they  have 
strange  secrets!  It  is  no  use,  I  must  go  away — tomorrow." 

In  the  morning  Minetti  was  standing  by  the  bed.  "I  have  sent 
for  the  doctor,"  he  said.  But  his  voice  sounded  far  away. 

The  doctor  came  shortly  after  ten  o'clock.    He  was  a  little 

wizened,  dried-up  old  man  with  a  profound,  air. 

"He  is  a  fraud!"  thought  Fernet.   "He  knows  nothing!" 
"Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  puttirfg  a  sly  finger  against  his  sharp 

nose,  "our  friend  here  has  a  nervous  collapse.   He  should  have  a 

nurse!" 
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"A  nurse!"  exclaimed  Minetti,  with  indignation.  "And,  pray, 
what  do  you  call  me?  Do  you  not  think  that " 

"Well,  we  shall  see!  we  shall  see!"  replied  the  doctor,  rubbing 
his  hands  together.  "But  he  will  need  all  sorts  of  delicacies 
and " 

Minetti  moistened  his  lips  with  sleek  satisfaction.  "You  cannot 
name  a  dish  that  I  am  not  able  to  prepare." 

"How  about  a  custard  ?  Today  he  should  eat  something  light/5 

"A  custard  is  simplicity  itself/*  answered  the  hunchback,  and 
he  cracked  his  fingers. 

Minetti  went  out  with  the  doctor,  and  came  back  shortly, 
carrying  eggs  and  a  bottle  of  vanilla  extract  and  sugar.  Fernet 
lay  helpless,  watching  him  bustling  about.  Finally  the  delicacy 
was  made  and  set  away  in  a  pan  of  water  to  cool.  At  noon  Minetti 
brought  a  blue  bowl  filled  with  custard  to  the  bedside.  It  looked 
inviting,  but  Fernet  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  not  hungry,"  he  lied. 

The  hunchback  set  the  bowl  down  on  a  chair  so  that  Fernet 
gazed  upon  it  all  day.  The  hunchback  did  not  leave  the  room. 
He  sat  before  the  open  window,  reading  from  a  thick  book. 
Toward  nightfall  Fernet  said  to  him: 

"What  do  you  find  so  interesting?" 

Minetti  darted  a  sardonic  glance  at  his  patient.  "A  book  on 
poison.  I  did  not  realize  that  I  had  grown  so  rusty  on  the  subject. 
Why,  I  remember  scarcely  enough  to  poison  a  field  mouse!" 

He  rose  and  crossed  over  to  the  bedside.  "  Do  you  not  feel  ready 
for  the  custard?" 

Fernet  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  yellow  contents  of  the  blue 
bowl. 

"No.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  eat  it." 

Minetti  shrugged. 

"But  I  should  like  a  glass  of  water/' 

The  hunchback  drew  water  from  the  faucet.  Fernet  watched 
him  like  a  ferret. 

"At  least,"  thought  Fernet,  "he  cannot  drop  poison  in  the 
water  secretly.  It  is  well  that  I  can  see  every  move  he  makes  at 
such  a  time.  I  should  not  like  to  die  of  thirst." 
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A  little  later  Minetti  removed  the  bowl  and  threw  out  its 
contents.  Fernet  looked  on  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"What  better  proof  could  I  have?"  he  mused.  "If  the  custard 
were  harmless  he  would  eat  it  himself.  I  must  get  away  to 


morrow." 


But  the  next  day  he  felt  weaker  than  ever,  and  when  the  doctor 
came  Minetti  said,  in  answer  to  questions: 

"  I  made  a  delicious  custard  yesterday  and  he  ate  every  bit.  .  .  . 
An  oyster  stew?  .  .  .  with  milk?  I  shall  see  that  he  has  it  at 
noon." 

"God  help  me!"  muttered  Fernet.  "Why  does  he  lie  like  this? 
I  must  get  the  doctor's  ear  and  tell  him  how  things  stand.  I  shall 
eat  nothing — nothing!  Thank  Heaven  I  can  drink  water  without 
fear." 

At  noon  the  oyster  stew  was  ready.  But  Fernet  would  have 
none  of  it.  "Oysters  make  me  ill!"  he  said. 

Minetti  merely  shrugged  as  he  had  done  the  previous  day,  and 
set  the  savory  dish  upon  a  chair  before  the  bed.  It  exuded  tanta 
lizing  odors,  until  Fernet  thought  he  would  go  mad  with  longing. 
Toward  evening  Minetti  threw  out  the  stew.  And  as  before,  when 
the  doctor  called  the  hunchback  said: 

"He  ate  a  quart  of  stew  and  there  were  plenty  of  oysters  in  it, 
I  can  tell  you.  Do  you  think  that  a  chicken  fried  in  olive  oil  would 
be  too  hearty?" 

Fernet  groaned.  "This  is  horrible — horrible!"  he  wept  to  him 
self.  "I  shall  die  like  a  starving  rat  with  toasted  cheese  dangling 
just  beyond  reach.  God  help  me  to  rouse  myself!  Surely  the 
effects  of  the  poison  he  has  given  me  must  soon  wear  off.  .  .  . 
There  he  is,  reading  from  that  big  book  again.  Perhaps  he  is  con 
triving  a  way  to  put  poison  in  my  water  even  though  I  am  able 
to  watch  him  when  he  draws  me  a  drink.  .  .  .  Poison — poison 
everywhere.  It  can  even  be  administered  with  the  prick  of  a 
needle.  Why  did  I  read  about  it?  Chicken  fried  in  olive  oil  ... 
what  torture!" 

The  chicken  fried  in  olive  oil  was  a  triumph — Fernet  knew  all 
this  by  the  wisps  of  appetizing  fragrance  which  drifted  from  the 
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sizzling  pan.  Minetti  made  a  great  stir  over  the  preparations. 
The  tender  flesh  had  to  be  rubbed  thoroughly  with  garlic  and  well 
dusted  with  salt  and  pepper.  And  a  quarter  of  a  bottle  of  yellow- 
green  olive  oil  was  first  placed  in  the  pan.  When  everything  was 
ready  and  the  chicken  cooked  to  a  turn,  Minetti  carried  it  to 
Fernet  with  a  great  flourish.  Fernet  gritted  his  teeth  and  turned 
his  face  away.  He  did  not  have  the  courage  to  invent  an  excuse. 
Minetti  laid  it  on  the  chair  as  usual.  For  two  hours  Fernet  was 
tortured  with  the  sight  of  this  tempting  morsel,  but  at  the  sound 
of  the  doctor's  step  upon  the  stair  the  hunchback  whisked  away 
the  chicken. 

"His  appetite?"  Minetti  said,  echoing  the  doctor's  query. 
"Why,  one  could  not  wish  for  better!  Only  this  morning  he 
despatched  a  chicken  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  a  soft-boiled 
egg.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  always  hungry." 

"Well,  well/'  beamed  the  doctor,  "that  is  the  best  of  signs,  and 
it  happens  that  way  very  often  in  nervous  cases.  You  are  a 
capital  nurse,  my  good  man,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week,  if  you 
keep  feeding  him  up  in  this  fashion,  he  should  be  as  hearty  as  a 
schoolboy." 

At  that  moment  Minetti  was  called  downstairs  by  his  landlord. 
Fernet  struggled  to  lift  himself;  the  doctor  bent  toward  him. 

"This  hunchback,"  Fernet  gasped,  "he  is  trying  to  poison  me. 
Already  I  have  drunk  four  or  five  of  his  concoctions,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  in  this  condition  .  .  .  helpless.  And  he  is  lying  when 
he  says  that  I  have  eaten.  I  have  touched  nothing  for  three  days." 

The  doctor  laid  the  patient  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"Poison  you,  my  friend?  And  for  what  reason?" 

"Because  I  laughed  at  him.  In  God's  name,  Doctor,  see  that 
you  keep  a  straight  face  in  his  presence  or  else " 

The  doctor  patted  Fernet's  hand  and  straightened  the  sliding 
bedclothes.  By  this  time  Minetti  had  come  back.  The  doctor  and 
the  hunchback  whispered  together  in  a  far  corner.  Minetti  laughed 
and  tapped  his  head.  At  the  door  Fernet  heard  the  doctor  say: 

"Just  keep  up  the  good  work  and  the  idea  will  pass.  It  happens 
that  way  very  often  in  nervous  cases.  I  shall  not  look  in  again 
until  the  first  of  next  week  unless  .  ,  ." 
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Fernet  groaned  aloud. 

"I  must  get  away  tomorrow.  .  .  .  I  must  get  away  tomorrow!" 
he  kept  on  repeating. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  smell  of  food  held  no  temptations 
for  Fernet.  Minetti  stopped  cooking.  And  when  a  glass  of  water 
was  drawn  from  the  faucet  Fernet  had  difficulty  in  forcing  his 
vision  to  answer  the  strain  of  a  searching  gaze. 

"When  my  sight  fails  me,"  Fernet  thought,  dimly,  "I  shall 
either  die  of  thirst  or  take  the  consequences." 

When  the  doctor  finally  came  again  Fernet  closed  his  eyes  and 
pretended  to  be  asleep. 

"He  seems  thinner/'  remarked  the  doctor,  as  if  he  had  made 
an  important  discovery. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  replied  the  hunchback,  "he  has  lost 
his  appetite.  I  have  fed  him  milk  and  eggs,  but " 

"There  is  nothing  to  do  but  be  patient,"  said  the  doctor, 
"Medicine  will  do  him  no  good.  Just  rest  and  food.  Even  a  little 
starvation  will  not  hurt  him.  People  eat  too  much,  anyway." 

At  this  Fernet  opened  his  eyes  and  broke  into  a  laugh  that 
startled  even  Minetti.  The  doctor  looked  offended. 

"Well,  he  is  in  your  hands,"  the  old  fraud  said,  pompously,  to 
the  hunchback.  "Just  keep  up  the  good  work- " 

Fernet  laughed  again. 

"He  is  hysterical,"  proclaimed  the  doctor,  with  an  air  of 
supreme  wisdom.  "It  happens  that  way  very  often  in  nervous 


cases." 


And  he  walked  out  with  great  solemnity. 
"Ah,  I  have  offended  him!"  thought  Fernet.   "Well,  now  they 
will  finish  me — together \" 

There  followed  days  of  delicious  weakness.  Fernet  lay  for  the 
most  part  wrapt  in  the  bliss  of  silver-blue  visions.  It  seemed  as  if 
years  were  passing.  He  built  shining  cities,  received  the  homage 
of  kings,  surrendered  himself  to  the  joys  of  ripe-lipped  beauties. 
There  were  lucid  intervals  shot  through  with  the  malignant 
presence  of  Minetti  and  the  puttering  visits  of  the  doctor.  But 
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these  were  like  waking  moments  between  darkness  and  dawn, 
filled  with  the  half-conscious  joy  of  a  sleeper  secure  in  the  knowl 
edge  of  a  prolonged  respite.  In  such  moments  Fernet  would  stir 
feebly  and  think: 

"I  must  get  away  tomorrow!" 

And  there  would  succeed  almost  instantly  a  languid  ecstasy  at 
the  thought  that  tomorrow  was  something  remote  and  intangible 
that  would  never  come. 

At  times  the  hunchback  seemed  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
heartless  gaoler  who,  if  he  would,  might  open  the  door  to  some 
shining  adventure.  Gradually  this  idea  became  fixed  and  elabo 
rated.  Fernet's  sight  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  until  he  followed 
the  presence  of  Minetti  by  the  sounds  he  made. 

"He  is  jingling  something/'  Fernet  would  repeat,  weakly.  "Ah, 
it  must  be  his  keys!  He  is  searching  for  the  one  that  will  set  me 
free!  .  .  .  Now  he  is  oiling  the  lock.  ...  He  has  shut  the  door 
again.  I  am  to  be  held  awhile  longer.  ...  I  am  a  caged  bird  and 
just  beyond  is  the  pepper  tree.  It  must  be  glistening  now  in  the 
sunlight.  Well,,  let  him  lock  the  door,  for  all  the  good  it  will  do 
him.  Is  not  the  window  always  open?  When  the  time  comes  I 
shall  fly  out  the  window  and  leave  him  here — alone.  Then  we 
shall  see  who  has  the  best  of  this  bargain/' 

And  all  the  silver-blue  visions  would  steal  over  him  again,  to 
be  pierced  briefly  by  the  arrival  of  the  wizened  doctor. 

"It  is  he  who  keeps  me  here!"  Fernet  would  say  to  himself. 
"  If  it  were  not  for  him  I  could  fly  away — forever.  Well,  presently 
even  he  will  lose  his  power." 

One  day  a  strange  man  stood  at  his  bedside.  Minetti  was  there 
also,  and  the  old  fraud  of  a  doctor.  The  strange  man  drew  back 
the  covers  and  put  his  ear  to  Fernet's  fluttering  heart  and  went 
through  other  tiresome  matters.  .  .  .  Finally  he  smoothed  back 
the  covers  again,  and  as  he  did  so  he  shook  his  head.  He  spoke 
softly,  but  Fernet  heard  him  distinctly. 

"It  is  too  late.  .  .  .  You  should  have  called  me  sooner.  He 
wishes  to  die.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

"Yes,  yes — it  happens  this  way  very  often  in  nervous  cases." 
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"I  have  done  my  best.  I  have  given  him  food  and  drink.  I 
have  even  starved  him.  But  nothing  seemed  to  do  any  good." 

"No/5  said  the  stranger;  "it  is  his  mind.  He  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  .  .  .  You  can  do  nothing  with  a  man  when  .  .  ." 

Fernet  closed  his  eyes. 

"A  man!  They  think  I  am  a  man.  What  stupidity!  Can  they 
not  see  that  I  am  a  bird  ?  .  .  .  They  have  gone  out.  He  is  locking 
the  door  again  ...  I  can  hear  the  keys  jingle.  .  .  .  Well,  let  him 
lock  the  door  if  it  gives  him  any  pleasure.  The  window  is  open 
and  tonight  .  .  ." 

The  footsteps  of  the  departing  visitors  died  away.  A  chuckling 
sound  came  to  Andre  Fernet  and  the  thump  of  ecstatic  fists 
brought  down  upon  a  bare  table-top.  The  voice  of  Flavio  Minetti 
was  quivering  triumphantly  like  the  hot  whisper  of  a  desert  wind 
through  the  room: 

'"Without  any  weapon  save  the  mind!    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Fernet  turned  his  face  toward  the  wall.  "He  is  laughing  at  me 

now.  Well,  let  him  laugh  while  he  may Is  not  the  window 

open?  Tomorrow  I  shall  be  free  .  .  .  and  he?  .  .  .  No,  he 
cannot  fly — he  has  a  broken  wing.  .  .  .  The  window  is  open, 
Andre  Fernet!" 


FEAR 
BY  WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT  (1878-       ) 

IT  ALL  began  at  a  little  round  table  in  the  billiard-room  of  the 
Crown  Hotel  in  Bombay.  Milliard,  an  American  animal 
painter,  was  on  his  way  round  the  world,  with  plenty  of  leisure 
and  an  almost  equal  expense  account.  India  was  good  to  come  to 
again  on  this  his  second  trip.  He  was  only  two  days  off  ship,  but 
Bombay  was  reopening  to  him  with  unexpected  relish.  He  had 
found  himself  curiously  grown  out  of  Japan,  many  delectable 
memories  not  panning  out,  after  five  years.  In  fact,  Japan  was 
a  good  deal  like  a  return  to  one's  boyhood  house.  It  proved 
diminutive,  contracted,  inadequate,  apart  from  sentimental 
reasons.  China  was  the  same  old  inscrutable  monster.  Hilliard 
had  never  been  particularly  attracted  to  China.  ...  So  he  had 
come  into  India  from  the  Bombay  side  without  much  anticipa 
tion  and  yet  everything  was  better  than  he  dreamed.  Absence 
had  keyed  him  to  a  much  finer  point  of  appreciation.  The  mov 
ing,  many-colored  throng — English,  native  and  half-caste  life — the 
whole  pageant  was  probably  telling  the  same  story  as  before, 
but  he  was  awakened  now  to  more  reality. 
,  Only  Glossop,  the  remittance  man,  was  the  same,  watching 
the  world  go  by  mournfully  as  ever.  Here  was  a  "  younger  son," 
now  middle-aged,  who  occupied  the  same  apartment  at  the 
Crown  Hotel  as  when  Hilliard  had  passed  before,  Glossop  appar 
ently  was  not  much  the  worse  for  his  rather  ponderous  quarterly 
income,  which,  it  was  said,  would  stop  instantly  if  he  left  Bombay 
Province.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  his  world  in  Lower  India 
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for  a  decade  or  more;  in  fact,  since  his  family  had  sent  him  out 
from  England  with  orders  not  to  come  back. 

"They  won't  let  me  go  up  in  the  Hills/'  was  the  old  plaint. 
"They  confine  me  to  Bombay  and  vicinity,  hoping  I'll  die 
quicker.  I've  told  'em  this  isn't  a  year-round  climate  for  a  white 
man,  but  they  don't  care.  If  I  shouldn't  be  at  my  bankers'  at 
noon,  on  the  third  day  of  each  month " 

Glossop  never  ceased  to  shudder  when  he  arrived  at  this  point 
and  always  the  next  moment,  no  matter  where  he  was,  his  right 
hand  would  reach  for  a  chit  and  he  would  comfort  himself  with  a 
cold  drink.  Glossop  knew  everybody.  He  expressed  himself  glad 
to  see  Hilliard  again,  but  changed  the  subject  at  once  and 
mourned  that  no  one  ever  stayed  on  but  himself. 

"They  all  pass  through  here — this  room,  part  of  the  world's 
highway.  All  the  travelers  pass  through  the  Crown  Hotel  billiard- 
room,  quite  the  same  as  through  the  Oakland  Ferry  Building  out 
of  'Frisco,  or  past  Aden  or  the  Big  Rock  of  Spain.  ...  By  the 
way,  Hilliard,  Cantrell  is  here." 

Hilliard  had  scarcely  heard  him.  He  was  putting  himself  into 
Glossop's  place.  Incidentally,  this  was  Hilliard's  peculiar  gift. 
The  American  was  wondering  at  the  really  astonishing  bit  of 
order  which  poor  Glossop  had  brought  to  his  scandalous  outcast 
affairs.  Here  was  a  man  who  watched  the  world  go  by,  yet  was 
altogether  unfitted  by  birth  and  training  to  take  an  active  part. 
He  seemed  actually  interested  in  the  affairs  of  all  others,  and 
resumed  conversation  with  Hilliard  as  if  from  yesterday,  instead 
of  half  a  decade.  Here  was  pathos,  if  not  drama — a  man  not  sup 
posed  to  be  in  charge  of  himself  at  all,  a  man  paid  to  stay  away 
from  England,  and  yet  quite  astonishingly  making  the  best  of  a 
set  of  sick  and  artificial  affairs.  Glossop  mentioned  Cantrell  a 
second  time. 

"I  don't  know  him,"  said  Hilliard. 

"He'll  be  in  presently.  Where  have  you  been  to  miss  Cantrell? 
He's  everywhere,  but,  oh,  yes,  he's  hard  to  get  at.  ...  For 
tune  inextinguishable,  you  know;  forgets  it  days  at  a  time. 
Drifts  by  here  every  two  years  or  so;  can't  find  anything  inter 
esting,  he  says;  sits  regularly  at  one  of  these  cane-tables  every 
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two  years,  staring  at  the  nilgai  skins,  drinking  sometimes  wine, 
sometimes  water,  staring  at  the  blue  cow  heads  over  yonder. 
Gad!  What  does  he  see  in  them  like  that!  .  .  .  Goes  everywhere 
there's  blood  on  the  ground — seeks  dangers,  looking  for  a  sort  of 
legitimate  suicide,  they  say,  but  nothing  scathes  him/5 

Hilliard  was  still  interested  in  the  remittance  man  himself. 
This  was  poor  Glossop  at  his  best,  making  pictures  of  the  world 
as  it  passed  by.  Rather  neat  little  pictures,  his  mind  made,  not 
deep,  but  characteristic.  Just  now  he  tapped  Hilliard's  knee. 

"Ten  years,  Cantrell  has  been  coming.  He  must  be  forty  now. 
I  knew  him  back  home.  I  knew  him  a  blithe,  fresh-faced  boy, 
when  he  found  an  English  girl  to  match.  Clean  blooded,  they 
were,  and  young — sort  of  inevitables  to  each  other  right  away. 
Couldn't  remember  that  they  had  just  met.  Seemed  to  belong 
always  after  the  first  day.  Stirred  up  everything,  and  all  that. 
Only  she " 

Hilliard  held  his  breath  right  her,e.  He  found  a  deep  delight 
because  Glossop  didn't  finish.  He  didn't  want  to  know  what  had 
happened  to  the  English  girl.  It  was  too  poignant  the  way 
Glossop  brought  it  out.  Certainly  Cantrell  was  alone.  No  man 
would  make  five  trips  around  the  world  in  ten  years,  and  stare  at 
the  nilgai  skins  of  the  Crown  Hotel  with  this  sort  of  regularity, 
if  his  romance  had  prospered  .  .  . 

That  evening  Cantrell  and  Hilliard  were  brought  together  by 
the  remittance  man,  who  vanished  almost  instantly,  leaving 
them  in  a  silence  supposed  to  be  painful,  at  Cantrell's  particular 
cane-table.  Hilliard  was  ten  years  younger.  At  first  he  felt 
younger  still.  The  big  Englishman  stared  at  the  nilgai  skins.  He 
had  acknowledged  acquaintance,  offered  refreshment  and  lapsed 
off  into  his  own  affairs.  Most  men  would  have  thought  it 
insolence,  but  Hilliard  could  forget  himself  enough  to  sit  it  out, 
though  every  nerve  was  required,  and  an  impersonal  point  of 
view. 

He  was  putting  himself  in  Cantrell's  place,  though  there  was 
little  enough  data  to  work  with — a  man  who  for  many  years  had 
thrown  himself  into  tight  places,  out  of  which  the  human  body 
does  not  usually  persist  in  emerging  alive — the  darkest  patches 
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of  the  darkest  continents,  fevers  and  all  the  perils  of  noonday, 
tiger-hunts,  gold-wars,  border-wars — yet  here  he  was  unblem 
ished,  staring  at  the  skin-covered  walls,  eyes  full  of  something 
that  looked  like  yearning,  and  might  be  only  that.  .  .  .  Milliard 
wondered  if  the  English  girl  were  really  gone,  and  what  Glossop 
had  really  meant  by  inevitables. 

Moments  dragged  until  they  were  less  hard  to  bear.  The 
American  was  altogether  disinclined  to  go.  A  queer  idea  had 
come  to  him  that  Cantrell  was  waiting  for  some  one  to  find  him 
out.  Certainly  the  one  who  did  must  pass  every  social  barrier, 
must  endure  silence  and  the  stare,  must  know  that  something 
under  all  was  worth  while.  Deep  inside,  Hilliard  laughed. 

He  was  conscious  at  length  of  Glossop's  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  billiard-room,  where  two  or  three  young  men  were  playing. 
It  had  been  extraordinarily  quiet;  in  fact,  the  American  hadn't 
noticed  a  game  going  on.  Now  Glossop  came  this  way.  He 
glanced  queerly  at  Hilliard;  then  at  the  Englishman  with  a 
remark  that  he  knew  they  would  get  on  together.  Cantrell 
sniffed. 

"  I've  just  heard  such  a  story/'  Glossop  said  abruptly.  "  Borden 
brought  it  down — got  it  from  a  forest  ranger  up  among  the  grass 
jungles.  Story  about  the  king  of  all  grass  pythons,  in  a  little 
nameless  grass  jungle  town.  You  won't  believe  it.  Doesn't 
matter.  I  don't,  but  it  doesn't  matter.  A  story  nevertheless  to 
take  you  by  the  throat.  .  .  .  Big  python  that  lives  off  the 
town " 

Hilliard  found  art  in  Glossop's  telling.  The  remittance  man 
seemed  to  unfold  the  thing  rapidly,  one  point  after  another,  each 
point  harder  to  forget,  yet  with  a  kind  6f  melancholy  fatigue 
over  all. 

"Did  I  tell  you  that  Borden  got  it  from  a  forest  ranger?"  he 
resumed.  "  Borden  says  the  forest  ranger  told  him  about  it  in 
the  terms  of  a  report  to  his  department.  Borden  didn't  tell  it  to 
me  that  way.  I  don't  dare  repeat 'it,  as  Borden  gave  it  to  me — 
spoil  your  taste  for  cooking  and  that's  about  all  we've  got  to 
work  with  here  in  Bombay.  ...  A  Hindu  woman — little 
woman  in  a  hut,  all  alone  with  her  baby.  Little  grass  jungle 
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town — up  among  the  primitives.  I've  never  been  up  there. 
They  don't  let  me  out  of  Bombay  Province.  No  place  down  here 
for  a  white  man  to  stay,  but  they  don't  care " 

Glossop  lapsed  into  his  old  plaint.  Cantrell  started,  caught 
the  eye  of  a  distant  marker  and  touched  his  glass. 

"  .  .  .  Little  woman  singing  to  her  baby,  alone  in  her  hut  at 
the  edge  of  the  village.  A  sort  of  afternoon  light,  as  Borden  made 
me  see  it,  the  sleepy  time.  Her  back  was  to  the  open  door,  burn 
ing  heat  outside — the  great  stillness  of  heat — her  chant  trem 
bling  forth  from  the  open  door.  .  .  .  Her  back  was  to  the  door,  I 
think  I  told  you.  Borden  made  me  see  that.  Up  somewhere 
between  Huttah  and  Bijawar  in  the  Bund  el  Khand.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  cold  breath,  and  she  glanced  to  the  side  to  find  the  head  of 
the  python,  and  two  or  three  yards  of  his  length  already  in  the 
hut,  the  rest  flowing  in.  It  was  following  the  inner  wall  of  the 
hut  the  full  distance  round,  making  a  big  loop,  watching  her 
quietly  throughout  the  transaction,  softly  avoiding  the  little 
furnitures  against  the  wall.  Then  the  head  was  back  at  the  door 
again,  the  tail  still  coming  in.  It  seems  that  she  hadn't  stirred 
or  made  a  sound.  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't.  Then  the  head8  was 
lifted  above  her,  slightly  forward.  The  hut  was  hemmed,  so  to 
say,  the  folds  closed " 

Cantrell  cleared  his  throat.  "Oh,  I  say,  have  something," 
he  remarked  coldly,  as  the  boy  appeared. 

"She  felt  the  touch  upon  her  limbs  but  the  head  waved  above 
her  as  you  would  hold  a  teaspoon  before  the  mouth  of  a  child. 
She  felt  a  coil  at  her  hip,  at  her  shoulder,  the  head  lower.  She 
bowed  her  face  over  the  baby,  but  the  great  head,  with  its  thin, 
wet,  crooked  lips  was  thrust  under  her  chin.  Now  I  want  to 
know — did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  that?" 

No  one  spoke.   Glossop  finished  rapidly  in  a  breath. 

"They  found  the  woman  with  a  broken  hip,  the  limb  broken 
below  that,  the  ankle  broken  twice,  the  baby  gone.  .  .  .  The 
woman  lives — still  lives  in  the  village  up  yonder  in  the  grass 
jungle." 

Hilliard  had  been  chilled.  Glossop  had  put  it  over  rather 
teriribiy.  There  were  a  few  moments  of  subsequent  chat,  in 
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which  the  remittance  man  explained  that  this  particular  town 
in  the  Bund  el  Khand  was  the  chosen  habitat  of  the  python, 
which  had  fed  from  it,  or  from  the  jungle  immediately  surround 
ing,  for  more  than  two  generations;  that  there  wasn't  a  firing- 
piece  in  the  village  and  the  place  was  sort  of  shocked  and  stunted 
by  the  continual  tributes  demanded  by  the  monster.  Glossop 
also  reported  that  Borden  had  remarked  that  the  python  never 
missed  chosen  prey. 

"  But  where  did  you  get  the  'thin,  wet,  crooked  lips'  ?"  Hilliard 
asked. 

"That  was  Borden's,"  the  remittance  man  said.  "He  also 
remarked  that  a  charging  python  is  one  of  the  fastest  unwinged 
things  on  the  planet.  Some  say  that  he  can  overtake  a  racing 
elephant,  which  is  understood  to  hold  the  spurt  and  distance 
record/' 

Glossop  was  called  away.  Hilliard  followed  the  vanishing 
figure  with  his  eye  for  a  moment.  When  he  turned,  he  found  that 
Cantrell  was  not  staring  as  before  at  the  nilgai  skins,  but  at  the 
table-top,  his  fingers  twirling  the  stem  of  a  goblet.  The  English 
man's  face  had  become  differently  absorbed.  He  glanced  across 
suddenly  to  Hilliard,  the  great  gloomy  countenance  startlingly 
embarrassed,  all  the  aloofness  and  mystery  gone. 

"Oh,  I  say — was  it  Hilliard — he  called  you?" 

The  American  bowed. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Hilliard,  let's  go  up  and  get  that  big  samp,  you 
and  I." 

The  American  smiled.   Apparently  he  had  broken  through. 

"Samp"  he  repeated,  "that's  Hindu  for  serpent,  isn't  it?" 

Cantrell  nodded.  "That  town  needs  us,  Hilliard.  We  might 
be  able  to  forget  ourselves  for  a  week  or  two,  .  .  .  Just  as  you 
like,  of  course.  I  can  go  alone." 

"I  wasn't  hesitating,"  Hilliard  answered,  " just  smiling  at  the 
way  things  fall  in  to  suit,  when  you  don't  hurry  them." 

During  the  three  or  four  days'  preparation  the  two  men  were 
little  together.  Glossop  saw  them  leave  Bombay  with  the  same 
mournful  eyes  that  he  watched  all  the  others,  having  no  thought, 
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apparently,  that  his  story  had  turned  this  remarkable  trick 
between  Hilliard  and  the  inaccessible  Englishman.  Many  stories 
about  Cantrell  had  come  to  Hilliard  in  the  three  or  four  days  of 
preparation — altogether  astonishing  adventures  of  his  quest  for 
death,  but  there  was  no  apparent  record  of  Cantrell's  choosing  a 
friend,  as  he  had  done  for  this  expedition. 

Hilliard  didn't  anticipate  much  in  the  way  of  an  impulsive, 
open-hearted  companion,  but  he  couldn't  forget  the  softening,  so 
singularly  attractive  in  Cantrell's  look,  just  before  he  suggested 
the  trip  together.  That  was  like  a  sudden  drop  into  summer 
after  protracted  frost,  and  the  lines  of  the  big,  weathered  face 
revealed  the  whole  secret  of  yearning,  something  altogether 
chaste.  And  that  was  only  the  beginning.  On  the  first  day  out 
came  this  unexpected  suggestion  from  the  Englishman: 

"There's  really  no  hurry,  you  know.  Any  time  you  want  to 
rig  up  a  sketching  board,  Hilliard,  don't  think  I'm  for  pushing 
on.  A  real  fit  of  work  is  tonic  now  and  then.  I've  lost  the  way 
how." 

In  fact,. it  was  all  unexpected;  that  wa£  the  charm  of  the  rela 
tion.  Hilliard  found  that  Cantrell  had  a  real  love  for  India;  that 
he  saw  things  from  a  nature  full  of  delicate  inner  surfaces;  that 
his  whole  difficulty  was  an  inability  to  express  himself,  unless 
he  found  just  the  receiving-end  to  suit.  The  romance  that 
Glossop  had  hinted  was  never  touched  upon;  but  Indian  affairs, 
town  and  field,  an  endless  variety,  Cantrell  discussed  penetrat 
ingly,  but  as  one  who  looked  on  from  outside. 

"She  is  like  my  old  Zoo  book  to  me,"  he  said,  speaking  of 
India  one  night.  "A  bit  of  a  lad,  I  used  to  sit  in  my  room,  with 
the  great  book  opened  out  on  a  marble-topped  table  that  was 
cold  the  year  round.  There  were  many  pictures.  Many,  many 
pictures  of  all  beasts — woodcuts  and  copies  of  paintings  and  ink- 
sketchings — ante-camera  days,  you  know.  All  those  pictures  are 
still  here — "  Cantrell  blew  a  thin  diffusion  of  smoke  from  his 
lungs,  and  touched  the  third  button  down  from  the  throat  of  his 
gray-green  shirt. 

"One  above  all/'  he  added.  "It  was  the  frontispiece.  All  the 
story  of  creation  on  one  page.  Man,  beautiful  man  in  the  center, 
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all  the  tree-animals  on  branches  around  him,  the  deeps  drained 
off  at  his  feet,  many  monsters  visible  or  intimated,  the  air  alive 
with  wings,  finches  up  to  condors.  That  picture  sank  deep, 
Hilliard,  so  deep  that  in  absent-minded  moments  I  half  expected 
to  find  India  like  that " 

There  were  no  better  hours  of  life,  than  these  when  Cantrell- 
sahib  let  himself  speak. 

"I  haven't  found  the  animals  and  birds  and  monsters  all 
packed  on  one  page,"  he  added,  "but  highlights  here  and  there 
in  India,  so  that  I  always  come  back.  I've  often  caught  myself 
asking  what  the  pull  is  about,  you  know,  as  I  take  ship  for 
Bombay  again.  Oh,  I  say,  Hilliard,  did  you  ever  get  over  to  the 
lotus  lakes ?" 

"Not  close,"  Hilliard  said  softly. 

"There's  a  night  wind  there  and  a  tree — I  could  find  it  again — 
with  peacock  feathers  underneath,  enough  to  lie  on  for  the  night, 
and  those  night  winds  steal  by  from  over  the  pools  of  lotus 
lakes.  .  .  .  And  the  roses  of  Kashmir?  You've  surely  been  up 
in  the  rose  valleys  where  natives  have  cultured  rose  types  for 
forty  generations;  where  they  press  out  a  ton  of  petals  for  a 
pound  of  essential  oil?  And  that's  where  the  big  mountains 
stand  by;  no  end  to  the  trails " 

It  was  always  the  elusive  thing  that  Cantrell  didn't  say  that 
left  Hiiliard's  mind  free  to  build  his  own  picture.  What  he  was 
grateful  for  most  of  all  was  his  own  mysterious  impulse  to  sit 
tight  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  that  first  meeting  in  Bombay 
while  Cantrell  stared  at  the  nilgai  skins.  He  never  would  forget, 
yet  he  never  saw  them  quite  the  same  again — those  indescribable 
lines  on  Cantrell's  face,  when  it  softened  suddenly  after  all  the 
staring  silence,  and  the  offer  came  forth  to  travel  together.  Mean 
while  Cantrell  as  a  companion,  as  a  man  along,  the  sportsman 
whom  the  British  tiger-hunters  had  passed  upon  as  invincible 
(meaning  what  Americans  express  as  "dead  game"),  was  show 
ing  up  flawlessly  day  by  day. 

They  had  reached  a  nameless  little  village  thinking  only  to, 
pass  the  night.    Cantrell  had  been  out  of  sight  two  hours,  talking 
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with  an  ancient  wise  man.    He  returned  with  a  queer  laugh: 
"It's  the  end  of  the  world,  this  village.  All  trails  end  here." 

Hilliard  looked  up  from  the  supper-fire.  They  were  just  out 
side  the  raggedest  kind  of  small  town.  Embers  still  gleamed 
under  the  white  ash  of  the  fire.  Hilliard  stirred  them,  the  better 
to  look  into  CantrelPs  face. 

"The  man-paths  end  within  five  minutes'  walk  in  the  bamboo 
to  the  north/'  Cantrell  added.  "It's  the  bottom  after  that,  a 
nest  of  little  rivers,  they  say,  the  place  of  secret  ways.  The  old 
wise  man  under  the  peepul  tree  said  that  only  the  most  primi 
tive  of  man-things  dwell  in  the  town  here— so  near.  It  appears 
true.  They  blanch  at  the  mention  of  jungle.  They  speak  of 
intolerable  heat,  of  fever  and  pestilence  and  blood-letting—past 
all  else,  of  the  numerous  forms  of  violent  death. " 

Cantrell  was  nodding  his  head  like  the  old  wise  man.  Hilliard 
listened  with  interest  because  he  knew  it  was  almost  a  trans 
literation — his  friend  using  English,  almost  exactly  in  the  order 
and  arrangement  he  had  heard  the  old  man  speak.  He  turned 
now  with  fresh  interest  to  the  jungle.  He  recalled  it  from  the 
slight  eminence  at  sundown;  it  had  looked  denser  and  stranger 
than  the  country  they  had  passed  through.  It  was  a  sea  of  grass- 
bamboo,  averaging  fourteen  feet  in  height,  standing  root  to  root, 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  all  golden-green.  From  the  hill  he  had 
looked  down,  as  from  an  elevated  shore,  at  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  jungle,  the  tops  close  together  and  regular  as  massed 
plumes. 

"It's  all  uncharted  except  to  the  animals/'  Cantrell  pursued. 
"The  old  wise  man  allowed  that  anything  we  have  felt  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  we  should  find  if  we 
went  deep  into  the  grass  from  here.  He  calls  it  blight — pure 
burning-glass  focalization.  Moreover,  he  says  the  people  here 
dare  not  draw  blood  even  for  food — as  the  blood-eating  animals 
come  close  to  the  edge — — " 

"Yes—"  said  Hilliard  queerly. 

Cantrell  added:  "He  said  it  wasn't  safe  to  have  nosebleed  in 
the  village  here — for  it  brings  the  beasts  in,  and  the  nights  were 
enough  to  chill  the  blood,  when  the  hunting  affairs  were  carried 
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on  close — whimpers  and  wails,  long-drawn  cries  fit  to  split  the 
heart — the  broken  cough  of  death " 

Hilliard  chuckled.  "He  is  a  friend  of  the  wild  animals — that 
wise  man/'  he  said.  "He  thinks  we  have  come  to  hunt,  and  he 
would  frighten  us  with  tales." 

"I  thought  of  that,"  Cantrell  said  quietly,  "but  this  man  ranks 
as  a  saint.  It's  quite  the  situation,  I'm  afraid.  The  startling 
thing  about  it  all  is  that  we've  found  the  serpent  village  Glossop 
told  about " 

Hilliard  turned  with  a  smile  to  the  jungle. 

"Is  the  python  really  in  there?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  town.  The  forest  ranger  was  here,"  Cantrell 
answered.  "The  old  man  wasn't  ready  to  talk  at  first  but  he 
took  to  me  later,  saying  I  had  brought  peace  to  him;  also  that 
the  king  of  all  grass  pythons  was  in  there — living  off  the  town." 

There  was  silence,  which  Cantrell  broke: 

"I  should  judge  that  it  would  stretch  across  a  tennis  court, 
from  what  the  wise  man  said — a  pampered  old  python  that  favors 
this  particular  village,  just  as  Glossop  intimated.  A  woman  took 
her  father — a  very  old,  a  very  little  and  withered  old  man,  and 
laid*  him  out  in  the  sun  while  she  swept  her  house,  and  when  she 
went  to  look,  the  old  man  was  gone — though  he  had  not  used 
hand  or  limb  for  four  years.  I  think  they  said  four  years," 
Cantrell  added  explicitly.  "I  seem  to  have  fallen  into  one  of 
Glossop's  moods  of  narration." 

"I  caught  that,"  said  Hilliard. 

"Sometimes  they  are  tempted  to  tie  their  goats  a  little  farther 
out  from  the  village  edge,  because  the  forage  isn't  so  trampled, 
but  they  say  it  makes  little  difference.  Every  fortnight  as  regu 
lar  as  the  wax  and  wane  of  the  moon,  the  monster  feeds — and  his 
sleeping  lair  is  secret." 

"You  mean  he  doesn't  feed  off  the  jungle — at  all?"  Hilliard 
asked. 

"That,  I  believe,  is  his  habit  of  life." 

"And  he  finds  his  secret  lair  before  sleep?" 

"It  is  so  testified." 
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"And  they  let  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  from  year  to  year?" 

"From  decade  to  decade.  There  isn't  even  a  fowling-piece  in 
the  village." 

"In  many  ways  they  are  a  wonderful  people,"  Hilliard  said. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  a  mature  python  with  a  hunger 
on,  Hilliard?" 

"I  do  not,  if  these  things  are  true." 

"Sometimes  it's  a  woman's  father;  sometimes  a  woman's 
son,"  Cantrell  drawled. 

In  the  few  days  that  followed,  Cantrell  sat  from  time  to  time 
at  the  feet  of  the  wise  man,  and  Hilliard  had  ample  opportunity 
to  dwell  with  a  secret  of  his  own,  which  required  all  the  power  he 
had  to  cope  with.  It  was  fear.  The  vaguest  hint  of  it  had  come 
at  first  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Crown  Hotel,  as  Glossop  had 
told  the  story,  not  even  vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  thing. 

Yet  here  was  the  same  nameless  village;  here  was  the  same 
woman.  They  had  seen  her  through  her  open  door,  limping 
about  her  hut.  They  had  heard  her  crying  in  the  night,  her  mind 
maimed,  even  as  her  body  had  been  at  the  touch  of  the  coils.  The 
psychological  pressure  was  incredible.  Hilliard's  sensibilities 
need  not  have  been  half  so  keen,  to  feel  the  heaviness. 

The  terror  of  it  all  was  in  the  faces  of  the  children.  They  often 
came  to  the  foreigners'  fire  in  the  evening — one  little  boy,  espe 
cially,  whose  brain  had  been  hurt  by  the  sun.  Always  his  mother 
or  grandfather  had  to  come  for  this  one,  because  he  would  have 
sat  on  and  on  listening.  All  the  low  talk  of  the  native  children, 
when  they  were  near  the  white  men,  was  about  the  python— some 
peculiar  entrance  or  departure.  Every  day  of  life  in  the  town 
was  marked  by  some  python-memory  or  episode;  many  of  them 
stretching  back  into  the  dimness  of  tradition;  some  with  the 
intimacy  of  recent  occurrence  upon  them.  Over  all  was  the  fear. 

The  story  had  come  even  so  far  as  Bombay  that  this  serpent 
had  a  way  of  choosing  his  own  prey,  only  occasionally  deigning 
to  accept  the  bait  that  was  offered.  A  live  goat  was  usually 
tethered  at  the  far  end  of  the  town  toward  the  jungle,  but  the 
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people  were  very  poor  and  could  only  afford  to  offer  an  animal 
very  old  for  the  sacrifice. 

Hilliard  watched  the  rise  of  his  fear  with  something  of  the 
loathing  that  one  would  sense  a  foreign  growth  in  his  own  body. 
The  thing  was  in  his  dreams  and  in  his  days;  often  he  found 
himself  watching  Cantrell,  with  an  inexplicable  hope  to  find  a 
trace  of  it  in  the  gloomy  countenance  of  the  Englishman. 

No  trace  showed  there.  Cantrell  would  come  in  from  the 
peepul  tree,  under  which  the  wise  man  sat,  with  an  abrupt 
remark  that  days  were  wearing,  for  those  who  waited  for  dragons. 
Or  he  would  bring  some  bit  of  gossip  or  occultism,  from  the  old 
teacher  who  more  and  more  approved  of  him;  or  look  away  into 
the  jungle,  as  one  would  look  for  a  storm,  but  with  something  of 
delectation  in  his  eyes,  rather  than  apprehension. 

Hilliard  in  equity  couldn't  call  himself  a  coward.  He  had  been 
around.  Dangers  of  the  field,  crises  of  the  hunt,  or  even  the 
haunt  of  ghostly  visitation,  had  never  brought  him  into  a  strain 
like  this.  He  worked  with  the  thing  steadily  and  long.  Often  he 
tried  the  jungle-edges  alone,  but  found  his  knowledge  wanting. 
He  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  the  animal-paths  and  the 
man-paths.  In  the  usual  course,  the  former  are  lower,  the 
branches  folded  in  so  that  a  man  would  have  to  walk  tiresomely 
bent.  But  that  wasn't  all,  as  he  perceived  unmistakable  .  .  . 

On  one  of  the  very  first  days  he  tried  without  success  to  hire  a 
town-bred  son  to  venture  with  him  past  the  outer  paths.  His 
offer  of  money  tempted  the  boy  cruelly,  but  he  had  another 
demonstration  of  how  deeply  founded  was  the  lad's  fear  of  the 
serpent,  and  how  the  monster  lived  in  all  the  native  mind. 

One  night  as  he  lay  brooding  upon  these  things,  brooding  and 
staring  up  at  the  stars,  he  started  to  find  Cantrell  leaning  over  him. 
"What's  the  matter,  man?   You're  not  getting  on,"  the  Eng 
lishman  said. 

Hilliard  laughed  queerly.  Then  the  words  dropped  out  like 
grains  from  a  tilted  cup:  "The  fact  is,  I  didn't  know  I  was  deli 
cate  like  this.  It's  the  big  samp,  Cantrell.  Riding  me.  It  began 
with  Glossop's  story,  but  nothing  like  this.  I  can't  get  over  our 
finding  the  thing  here,  actually  as  he  said." 
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Hilliard  heard  his  own  words  with  amazement.  He  couldn't 
stop  them,  though  coldly  convinced  that  he  was  losing  the  pith 
and  reality  from  a  man's  friendship  which  had  become  very  dear. 

Cantrell  was  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  turned  to  throw  off 
a  blanket  that  had  been  clinging  to  his  hips.  Then  he  caught 
Hilliard  by  the  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"You're  a  braver  man  than  I  am,  Hilliard,"  he  said,  with  a 
deep  chuckle. 

"Why  is  that?"  the  other  asked  drily. 

"For  telling  it  out.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  but  couldn't  get  my 
nerve  up — to  relate  my  symptoms  of  the  same  disease/5 

"You  mean  you've  got  it,  too?" 

"Flat  on  my  back  with  it.  From  the  first  day  it  had  me  down. 
Never  knew  the  like.  You  couldn't  drag  me  away  from  here, 
with  my  nervous  system  in  a  condition  like  this." 

"That's  the  point,"  Hilliard  confessed.  "I  wouldn't  go  away. 
I'd  see  it  out  at  any  cost.  But  I  never  knew  anywhere  that  a 
thing  could  prey  as  this  does.  The  hard  part  seems  to  be  in 
waiting  for  him  to  appear." 

"That's  exactly  what  the  town  has  been  doing  all  these  years." 

"Then  he  doesn't  sleep  where  he  gorges — his  lair  isn't  known. 
No  one  goes  in  after  him,  and  yet  he  can't  go  far." 

"The  inference  is,  if  I  catch  the  drift,  that  we're  to  carry  the 
fight  into  the  jungle,"  the  Englishman  remarked. 

"After  he  feeds  again,"  Hilliard  said.  "There  isn't  much  hope 
for  us  to  meet  him  head-on — in  full  activity  and  gaunt." 

Cantrell  smiled  at  the  fire.  "They  say  he  fed  shortly  before 
we  came.  We've  been  here  twelve  days.  His  sleep  must  be 
wearing  off  right  now.  I  say,  Hilliard,  we'll  see  it  through,  won't 
we?"  It  seemed  an  almost  boyish  appeal  to  help  him  overcome 
a  personal  revulsion.  The  moment  marked  one  of  the  best  of 
their  association. 

"I  couldn't  live  with  myself  and  go  away  now/*  the  American 
repeated. 

The  next  morninjg  Cantrell  was  abroad  early  and  brought  in  the 
report  that  one  of  the  native  boys  had  gone  into  the  jungle  alone. 
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"The  little  chap  who  always  sat  so  long/'  he  said — "the  little 
slow-eyed  one  who  had  to  be  carried  off  to  bed  so  often.  The 
town  is  inclined  to  blame  us  for  lighting  him  up  to  this  great 
adventure — turning  his  head,  they  say." 

Milliard  didn't  stop  to  reflect  that  the  little  turned  head  had 
already  been  sun-damaged. 

"Which  way  did  he  go  in?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"They  don't  know.  He  was  missed  at  dawn.  I  thought  Pd 
try  the  north  side,  threshing  about  the  grass  near  the  clearing — 
calling  from  time  to  time/' 

"I'll  take  the  other  side/'  Hilliard  replied. 

"I'm  carrying  the  sawed-off  shotgun,"  said  Cantrell,  turning 
away.  "Steel  balls,  size  of  buckshot,  both  barrels." 

A  little  later  Hilliard  sought  an  entrance  into  the  grass,  but 
what  he  had  supposed  to  be  a  path  was  merely  an  eccentricity  of 
growth.  He  stepped  back  into  the  dusty  clearing  for  a  look.  The 
jungle  fascinated  him  with  its  gold-green  plumy  distances — the 
most  innocent-looking  landscape  on  earth  with  its  soft  yet 
majestic  undulations.  Back  from  the  village  he  heard  voices  of 
women  and  children.  To  the  left,  around  the  curving  edge  of 
clearing,  he  saw  Cantrell  coming,  walking  briskly — that  ugly 
firing-piece  in  his  hand.  Hilliard  entered  again,  not  caring  to  let 
Cantrell  see  his  face  just  then.  It  was  vaguely  suggestive  of 
going  under  water,  the  weave  of  green  stems  so  thick.  This  time 
a  narrow  path  showed. 

Fear  swept  over  him  with  the  thought  that  he  had  really 
stumbled  upon  a  way  in,  but  for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to  have 
a  faint  leverage  on  its  heaviness.  Never  before  had  the  chance 
offered  really  to  deal  with  the  fear,  because  it  had  been  such  an 
involving  part  of  him.  He  forced  himself  on,  step  by  step.  It 
was  laughably  like  his  venturing  into  a  creaky  attic  one  night 
when  he  was  a  child.  He  had  not  realized,  until  years  afterward, 
the  real  meaning  of  the  thing  his  father  told  him  at  that  time — 
that  fear  is  a  sham.  His  subconscious  mind  was  whipping  over 
every  hideous  detail  of  the  story,  yet  unquestionably  he  had 
found  a  certain  center  of  stability  at  this  moment. 

He  held  to  the  last  grimly.    Here  was  the  chance  to  conquer 
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for  once  and  all.  The  steady  center  in  himself  made  him  know 
this,  even  in  the  shiver  of  the  cold  sweat  upon  his  body.  Presently 
he  thought  of  calling  for  the  lost  boy,  but  refrained  a  moment 
more,  not  sure  of  his  voice.  A  man  could  trust  his  face  better 
than  his  voice.  It  was  a  shocking  thing  to  break  this  submarine 
silence.  Now  he  saw  this  Was  part  of  the  fear.  He  forced  himself 
to  call. 

No  answer  came  to  him,  but  certain  bird-notes  from  deeper  in, 
the  like  of  which  in  tone  and  arrangement  were  altogether  new, 
yet  not  designed  to  compel  attention  particularly.  The  path 
lured  him  on;  the  peculiar  notes  continued,  as  if  the  bird  were 
perched  in  a  bamboo-top  and  was  seriously  concerned  over 
certain  movements  below.  All  this  was  the  external  history  of 
that  queer  lulled  moment,  before  a  human  voice  cried  out — a 
sort  of  lipless  horror. 

Milliard  hurried  in.  That  which  had  been  a  path  all  but  closed 
now  widened — a  wet,  green  room  of  bamboo  walls.  Across,  the 
path  still  carried  on.  The  cry  came  from  in  there.  .  .  .  Yes,  he 
felt  better  with  Cantrell  on  the  outside. 

The  cry  reached  him  again.  It  could  be  from  no  other  than 
the  boy.  It  came  from  the  same  jungle  spot — as  if  the  boy  were 
sitting  still.  It  was  not  articulate,  not  even  a  cough,  only  a 
hoarse  burst  of  noise  from  the  lungs. 

Hilliard  crossed  the  open  space  and  pushed  his  way  in;  pres 
ently  he  slowed  up  in  a  hollow,  his  feet  ankle  deep  in  standing 
water.  .  .  .  The  water  did  not  end;  rather  it  became  deeper. 
The  stretch  of  grass  was  thinner  ahead.  Milliard's  surface  mind 
was  curiously  concentrated  upon  the  missing  boy,  what  that  cry 
had  meant,  why  it  did  not  come  again.  Now  ahead,  across  the 
yellow-dim  thinning  area  and  above  the  plumes  of  bamboo,  he 
saw  a  lifted  arm,  a  gleaming  arm.  It  was  like  the  arm  of  a  black 
woman,  small  wrist,  elongated  hand — possibly  thirty-five  yards 
away. 

Exactly  as  slow  as  this,  the  realization  dawned  upon  Hilliard's 
queerly  strained  faculties.  He  glanced  back  as  if  to  be  assured 
that  the  path  was  still  there.  When  he  turned  again,  the  arm 
stood  taller — fatter  where  the  shoulder  would  begin.  The  peculiar 
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darkness  of  the  thing  held  him — a  gleam  and  impressive  quality 
to  the  color. 

Now  what  gameness  he  had  began  to  slip  against  all  the  force 
of  his  trained  mind — virtue  evaporating  from  his  bones  and 
blood.  Before  his  eyes,  the  dark  wrist  bent  suddenly  to  a  sharp 
angle,  as  if  to  point  a  finger.  Then  fro'm  the  density  slightly  to 
the  right  a  senseless,  hollow  scream — the  village  boy  huddled 
there. 

It  was  the  shock  instant  of  all  Hilliard's  life.  A  portion  of  the 
surface  upon  which  his  consciousness  played  was  stricken  with 
something  like  death;  the  actual  center  rocked,  but  righted  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  shattered  nerves  and  rent  faculties. 
With  what  he  had  left  he  knew  that  here  was  an  issue,  more  than 
life — that  he  would  not  care  for  spared  life,  if  his  remaining 
courage  failed.  He  had  no  thought  now  of  what  any  one  might 
see  or  think.  This  was  for  himself — one  man  named  Hilliard, 
one  point  of  a  jungle  triangle  with  a  native  boy  and  a — laughable 
that  he  should  have  thought  it  a  black  woman's  arm. 

Yet  how  utterly  still  it  was!  His  eyes  held  to  the  python;  his  • 
steps  carried  him  toward  the  boy.  His  hand  groped  out  but  did 
not  touch  the  boy's  shoulder.  He  had  to  loose  his  eyes  from  the 
serpent  to  find  him.  The  boy's  mouth  was  formed  to  scream 
again.  Hilliard  drew  the  helpless  body  in  close  to  him — turned 
and  placed  him  in  front  on  the  path  he  had  come. 

"Run/'  he  said. 

The  feet  of  the  lad  lifted,  but  seemed  to  make  no  progress. 
Hilliard's  hands  grasped  him  by  the  neck  and  shoulders,  as  if 
he  would  force  his  own  power  into  the  soft  body. 

"Run/7  he  said  again. 

The  path  was  only  wide  enough  for  one.  The  boy  cried  aloud. 
His  limbs  lurched  crazily,  but  Hilliard's  hand  was  a  steady  for 
ward  pressure  against  his  back.  Once  he  turned.  The  python 
had  looped  and  lowered.  For  an  instant  the  entire  length  had 
vanished  into  the  wet  grass,  from  where  Hilliard  heard  a  slow 
tearing  sound.  He  laughed  and  seemed  to  see  his  own  face  as  he 
laughed.  It  was  as  if  he  were  already  dead.  All  he  knew  was 
that  he  must  push  the  boy  forward  step  by  step,  yard  by  yard 
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until — no  care  for  Cantrell  to  see  his  face  or  not,  or  the  world. 
This  of  all  life  was  his  own  affair — the  one  thing  that  he  had  ever 
really  feared — all  fear  massed  in  this — the  dweller  on  his  own 
threshold. 

He  did  not  turn  again,  but  hoarsely  urged  the  boy  to  run — 
pushing  him  on,  yet  not  enough  to  endanger  his  falling — thus 
through  the  little  open  space  in  the  jungle  and  on  toward  the 
clearing.  It  was  as  if  they  were  running  a  tread-mill,  making  no 
actual  progress,  or  like  children  escaping  from  a  giant;  nothing 
to  do  but  run,  and  no  good  to  run,  but  far  ahead  from  the  clear 
ing  came  voices  of  the  living  world. 

As  the  wet  spongy  footing  hardened  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
a  great  shadow  lifted  above  them  from  behind.  Hilliard's  face 
upturned.  The  python  had  already  chosen.  The  head  hovered 
above  them;  the  endless  undulation  was  soft  and  slow,  compared 
to  his  own  and  the  boy's  frenzied  effort.  The  mouth  was  not 
open;  the  thin,  loose,  lateral  lips  were  wet  but  calm;  the  eyes  quiet, 
the  ease  of  it  all  transcended  .  .  .  The  choice  had  been  made. 
There  was  an  almost  invisible  tug  of  the  head,  a  hurling  strike 
past  Hilliard's  shoulder  and  the  boy  bowled  forward — a  black 
rush  of  the  python's  length  following,  the  vast  mid-coils  thrusting 
Hilliard  aside.  The  rest  for  an  instant  was  a  huddle,  a  kind  of 
nursing.  Then  Cantrell  was  there  and  a  double  shot.  The  dust 
rose  vast  and  explosively.  In  the  great  threshing  there  was 
nothing  to  see. 

Now  Hilliard,  who  was  still  standing,  saw  Cantrell  emerge 
from  the  dust  carrying  the  boy,  and  heard  the  cry  from  the  vil 
lage — the  running  of  many  feet.  Cantrell  had  placed  the  form 
of  the  boy  upon  the  grass. 

The  python  was  looping  and  whipping  itself  back  toward  the 
jungle  with  a  riddled  head. 

Hilliard's  left  hand  lifted  slowly  to  Cantrell,  who  held  under 
his  arm  the  sawed-off  shotgun — both  barrels  empty  now.  The 
American  spoke  very  slowly: 

"Is  the  boy — anything  to  him?" 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that  just  yet,"  Cantrell  said  strangely. 
He  was  searching  Hilliard's  face.  "And  you?" 
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<Tm  tired,  Cantrell.  It's  all  right.  Not  a  single  point  missed, 
yours  or  mine.  I'm  telling  you/3  he  repeated  -vaguely,  *Tm 
telling  you,  it's  all  right.55 

Cantrell  took  his  arm  and  drew  him  close.  The  natives  were 
bringing  garlands  of  sun-colored  marigolds.  The  greatest  of  all 
pathos  was  in  the  joy  of  the  people  over  their  deliverance. 
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tedium  of  the  anchorage,  already  a  week  old,  grew 

A  intolerable.  For  the  hundredth  time  the  boy  wondered 
wearily  why  his  uncle,  the  master  of  the  bark,  couldn't  have 
taken  him  along  "up  to  London"  too.  For  the  hundredth  time 
his  gaze,  going  out  from  the  vessel's  quarter  rail  through  the 
omnipresent,  watery  dusk,  rested  upon  the  town  that  climbed 
the  promontory  to  the  right — the  rickety  landing  stages  and  the 
rear  exposures  of  dirty  public  houses  along  the  opaquejnargin  of 
the  tide — the  streets  of  rock  running  up  between  dikes  of  slates 
and  bastions  of  chimney  pots — the  solitary  creeping  lamplighter 
— and  the  silhouette  of  the  sky-line  at  last:  ridgepoles,  chimneys, 
and  gables  jumbled  against  the  hard,  wet  English  sky.  ...  At 
the  top  of  the  darkling  mass,  the  town's  last  peak,  lifted  a  stone 
house  like  a  tower,  square,  strong,  lofty,  dingy,  and  somehow, 
to  the  boy's  imagination,  mysterious. 

I  have  called  him  a  boy.  That  at  twenty-one  Roger  Brown 
should  have  been  a  boy  in  the  sense  he  was  is  at  once  the  glory 
and  the  failure  of  America. 

He  liked  to  please  people.  He  had  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
freckles.  He  was  homely.  The  girls  at  home  had  always  loved 
him.]  Roger  had  always  loved  the  girls — "all  the  girls" — with  the 
boisterous  tomfoolery  and  reverence  of  his  kind.  Of  course  he 
knew  there  were  women  who — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  had 
been  to  college.  But  he  could  no  more  have  thought  a  bad  thing 
about  any  one  of  "the  girls"  than  he  could  have  "flown." 

"The  girls!  The  girls!"  What  a  precious  fine  thing  to  start 
out  with,  knocking  around  the  wicked  world !  Precious  and  pre- 
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posterous,  indeed,  and,  of  course,  foredoomed  .  .  .  "The 
girls!  The  girls!" 

Leaning  on  the  taffrail  under  the  alien  night,  Roger  fell  into  a 
dream.  He  remembered  a  girl  he  had  glimpsed  that  afternoon  in 
the  High  Street  up  there,  just  for  an  instant  across  a  huddle  of 
lead-colored  people  about  a  tram.  It  was  absurd  enough,  here, 
across  the  sea;  but  in  his  dreaming  now  it  seemed  again  that 
that  girl  must  be  Dolly  Elaine.  She  was  so  very  like  ,  .  ,  He 
went  deeper  in  reverie.  It  was  summer;  that  summer  when,  of  all 
the  girls,  it  was  Dolly  Elaine.  He  was  home  from  Dartmouth, 
she  from  Stanford.  From  the  ends  of  the  continent!  .  .  ,  He 
heard  the  whir  of  the  sprinkler  on  the  lawn.  The  shadow  of 
woodbine  leaves,  cast  by  the  arc  of  Third  and  Chestnut,  fell 
across  her  face  in  the  porch  hammock.  She  wore  his  fraternity 
pin.  And  when,  at  ten  or  so,  they  strolled  down  to  the  drug  store 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth,  he  held  Dolly's  arm  so  as  to  hold  Dolly's 
hand.  Oh,  Dolly  Elaine! 

And  they  had  had  a  "call"  that  summer,  he  and  Dolly.  It 
came  back  in  memory,  and  under  his  breath  he  whistled  it  in  the 
river  night : 


He  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  took  a  deep,  startled  breath. 

"By  jingo!  I — I'm  seeing  things!" 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  again  and  stared  at  the  obscure  mass  of 
the  town.  For  it  had  seemed,  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  his  whistle 
some  high,  hidden  window  there  had  given  back  a  visual  answer 
— like  the  gleam  of  a  pocket  flash — a  furtive,  winking  spark — a 
slow  dot,  and  another  slow  dot,  and  then  a  sustained,  white,  tiny 
dash: 


He  laughed  uneasily  and  stirred  on  his  feet.  v 
"Say,  but  that  was  a  coincidence,  wasn't  it?M 
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He  sat  down  on  the  wheel  box  and  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  He  had  to  grin.  Things  like  that  didn't  happen  very 
often. 

Payson  came  aft.  He  had  been  in  the  forward  works,  over 
seeing  something  about  the  anchor  cable.  He  had  to  watch  out 
for  everything,  being  first  officer  of  the  bark,  and  the  captain 
away. 

"Well,  the  tide's  turned/'  he  said.  "Nothing  to  do  till 
tomorrow." 

He  stopped  by  the  companionway  to  light  his  pipe,  the  flame 
between  puffs  lighting  up  his  handsome,  bony,  alert  face. 

"•Coming  ashore,  Brownie,  my  lad?" 

It  was  more  than  half  patronage.  The  man  could  not  very 
well  help  knowing  that  the  landlubberly  youth  stood  deeply  in 
awe  of  him,  as  of  a  man  of  the  sea  and  of  the  world.  Sometimes, 
cooped  up  in  the  dismal  river  mouth,  it  was  almost  too  much  for 
Payson. 

Roger  did  not  immediately  answer  the  question.  Sitting  chin 
in  hand,  he  said: 

"Do  you  know  what?  Today  when  I  was  ashore  I  saw  a 
girl "  ' 

But  Payson  broke  in:  "Girl,  eh?  Brownie,  my  son,  if  you  want 
to  come  ashore  with  me  I  can  show  you  girls  enough.  Girls? 
Say!" 

Standing  together  on  a  corner  of  a  cobbled  street  before  the 
open  door  of  a  public  house  full  of  men  and  women  and 
yellow  gaslight,  Payson  struck  out  at  last,  almost  savagely,  at 
what  he  had  once  called  the  other's  "confounded,  gawk-eyed 
innocence." 

"The  trouble  with  you  college  lads  from  Iowa  is  that  you  want 
to  be  bad  boys — bad,  gay  boys — and,  God  help  you!  you  couldn't 
be  blacker  in  sin  than  a  white  tablecloth.  The  trouble  with  you 
is  that  you — you " 

Payson  seemed  to  want  a  word.  He  made  an  impatient  ges 
ture  toward  the  bar  door,  the  barmaids  shining,  white-jacketed, 
within,  and  one  or  two  bright-colored  blouses  making  spots  in 
the  hot  light. 
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"The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you — you  segregate  your — your 
delicious  imaginings.  Now  those,  for  instance — barmaids,  ladies 
in  'pubs/  and  so  on — they're  legitimate  to  think  about.  But  all 
those  others " 

Payson  pushed  his  cap  back  from  his  forehead,  which  per 
spired.  He  will  be  recognized,  of  course,  as  Lucifer  in  earthly 
disguise.  .  .  .  But,  no,  Payson  was  really  in  earnest,  almost 
bitterly  in  earnest,  for  once  in  his  life.  Actually,  for  the  moment, 
he  hated  this  red-haired,  blue-eyed  youth  for  having  something 
he  himself  had  had  and  lost.  And  he  made  a  sweep  with  his  hand 
toward  the  higher  streets  where  all  the  town's  good  people  lived 
behind  their  scrubbed  steps,  brass  knockers,  and  painted  window 
boxes.  He  made  the  gesture  as  if  to  gather  them  all  in  and  drag 
them  down  in  a  lump  under  Roger's  nose,  so  he  would  have  to  look 
at  them. 

" But  those  up  there,  why,  they're  'different/  Taboo!  They're 
—why,  see  here,  you  say  they're  fellows'  sisters — they're  the 
kind  of  girls  that  get  engaged.  That's  because  you're  snobs. 
Nothing  like  a  democrat  for  a  snob.  Your  real  aristocrat — your 
duke  or  your  princeling,  now — he  knows  that  all  of  them,  ally 
these  in  the  'pub'  or  the  park,  those  up  there  behind  the  chintz 
curtains  and  the  family  prayers — all  of  'em  cut  from  the  same 
damned  bolt  of  goods,  my  lad.  Your  duke  knows.  He  has  tried  it 
out.  He's  a  Christian,  your  duke  is,  because  he  believes  in  the 
dogma  of  original  sin.  He  knows  that  any  woman  in  this  town  is 
every  woman  in  this  town — no  matter  what  street  you  find  her 
in.  .  .  ." 

Payson  was  actually  panting  a  little.  His  eyes,  widened  by  the 
effort  of  conviction,  rested  on  the  cogitating  face  of  the  other. 
But  Roger  was  not  really  cogitating.  He  believed  what  he  was 
told.  He  was  certain  Payson  must  know;  the  man's  vehemence 
was  convincing.  And  there  was  something  even  dimly  pleasurable 
in  the  belief.  (About  this  town,  you  know.) 

"I  suppose  so."   He  nodded  a  sober  head. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  vessel  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
rail  and  brooded  out  over  the  water  at  the  many-windowed  hill 
standing  up  in  the  dark.  And  he  thought  of  the  crimson  thread 
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of  original  sin  running  through  it  all,  hovel  and  villa  and  mansion 
chamber  alike. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he's  right," 

He  felt  older  and  more  important.  The  town  seemed  more 
foreign  than  ever,  more  intriguing  and  bizarre.  There — any 
where,  indeed,  up  there — a  man  might  not  be  surprised  by — well, 
by  anything. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Payson  hadn't  touched  him  at  all.  His 
thoughts,  escaping  by  and  by,  went  back  to  "the  girls" — in 
another  world.  For  of  course  nothing  could  ever  touch  "the 
girls,"  any  more  than  anything  could  ever  touch  his  mother  or 
his — well,  say,  his  college.  .  .  . 

And,  still  half  dreaming,  he  thought  of  the  face  he  had  glimpsed 
in  the  crowd  today — so  like  the  girl  of  that  half-forgotten  sum 
mer — Dolly  Elaine.  .  .  . 

The  following  afternoon  he  met  the  same  girl,  and  it  was  Dolly 
Elaine. 

"Mrs.  Keene  FitzHugh,"  she  corrected  him,  soberly,  after  the 
first  laughing,  stammering  give  and  take  of  recognition. 

"I  saw  you  yesterday  in  the  street,  Roger,  and  I  knew  it  was 
you/* 

"And  I  saw  you,  Dolly." 

"Yes,  but  you  weren't  half  sure  of  me,  Rog." 

"But  how  in  the  world —  Say,  Dolly,  when — how — did  you 
ever  come  to  be  here — in  England?" 

They  were  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  town,  directly  over  the 
promontory  from  the  river.  There,  walking  on  the  beach  among 
the  deserted  bathing-machines  of  summer,  they  had  met,  specks 
coming  toward  each  other  out  of  the  distance. 

"Then  you  didn't  know  I  was  married?" 

"Why — why,  yes,  I  did."  Roger  squirmed.  "Of  course  I  did, 
Dolly/' 

He  flung  himself  down  on  the  sand,  and  she,  after  a  brief  glance 
up  and  down  the  shore,  sat  beside  him.  For  a  while,  silent  under 
the  tumbled  immensity  of  the  sky  and  the  drone  of  little  breakers, 
they  watched  the  surf,  the  wheeling  gulls,  the  play  of  sunlight 
and  cloud  over  the  silver  cylinder  of  the  Abbott  Light,  far  out 
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beyond  the  froth  of  God's  Mercy's  rocks.  But  once  or  twice  she 
glanced  down  at  him  with  a  dreaming  smile,  calling  back  her 
girlhood.  Once  her  hand  lay  lightly  and  frankly  on  his  hunched 
shoulder,  as  if  it  said,  "Dear  lad!" 

He  didn't  look  up,  but  he  saw  her  vividly  now,  her  face  and  her 
gray  eyes  across  a  square  glass  table  in  Davis's  Drug  Store  at 
Fifth  Street  on  an  evening  in  the  full  tide  of  summer.  The  scene 
came  back,  set  in  a  hard,  white  light,  a  glinting  of  mirrors  and 
bottles,  scraping  of  soles  on  the  mosaic  floor,  laughter,  sputter  of 
soda  fountain,  and  the  racket  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  band 
going  by  in  a  chartered  car.  And  through  it  and  all  around  it 
the  pervading  breath  of  drugs — iodoform,  lavender,  oil  of  pepper 
mint,  and  cloves.  .  .  .  Why  did  he  remember  that?  Oh,  yes. 
It  was  because  he  and  Dolly  had  been  different  that  night. 
There  was  a  new  solemnity  between  them.  He  hadn't  held  her 
hand  that  night,  coming  down.  And  over  their  "sundaes"  they 
had  talked  in  a  kind  of  stifled  way  of  such  things  as  life  and 
faith.  Rather,  Dolly  had  talked.  And  no  matter  whatever  hap 
pened  to  Roger,  she  would  keep  her  faith  in  his  integrity  arid  his 
real,  true,  hidden  self.  (The  deep,  unshakable  faith  of  the  sopho 
more  girl!)  And  no  matter  whatever  should  happen  to  her — no 
matter  where  fate  might  carry  her  out  of  Roger's  sight  and  ken — 
Roger  was  to  have  that  granite  faith  in  Dolly,  was  he  not?  For 
how  was  a  woman  to  rise  to  the  heights  of — of — oh,  of  every 
thing — without  the  faith  of  the — of  some  one  who  cared — a 
little? 

Both  of  them,  caught  up  in  the  glitter,  the  solemnity,  and  the 
smell  of  drugs,  had  known,  somehow,  that  they  were,  somehow, 
that  night,  to  become  "engaged."  .  .  .  Nothing  in  the  world 
had  prevented  it  but  a  sudden  call  on  the  drug-store  phone,  tell 
ing  Roger  that  an  aunt  had  died  and  that  he  was  to  "come  right 
home  and  be  with  his  mother."  .  .  . 

But  never  till  he  died  himself  could  he  forget  Dolly's  sweetness 
and  straightness  about  that  faith  they  were  to  have — the  one  in 
the  other — forever!  Nor  the  light  in  her  gray  eyes.  Nor  the 
smell  of  iodoform  and  oil  of  peppermint  and  cloves.  .  .  .  Since 
then,  even  just  passing  a  hospital  window,  even  without  think- 
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ing  why,  he  would  think  of  faith.  .  .  .  "Doll,"  he  wondered,  out 
loud  now,  "do  you  remember  that  evening—"  Arid  then,  himself 
remembering  that  she  was  married 'now,  he  plucked  at  the  sand 
and  kept  still. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence  at  last.  "You  don't  ask  me 
about  him,"  she  said. 

The  boy's  face  went  crimson.  Heavens !  As  if  he  could  ask  a 
girl  he'd  known  so  long  about  her  husband! 

"Well,"  she  went  on,  simply,  "I  love  him  to  death,  Roger. 
He's  a  big  man;  much  bigger  than  any  of  us  will  ever  be,  prob 
ably.  You  knew  he  was  older  than  I,  didn't  you?  ...  I  love 
him  to  death.  And  I  hardly  know  him.  .  .  .  He's  a  doctor, 
you  know;  really  the  biggest  doctor  in  the  west  counties.  If  only 
he'd  go  up  to  the  city  he  could  live  his  own  life.  Even  here — 
But,  no,  he  won't  let  anyone  take  anything  off  his  shoulders. 
Half  the  time  he's  away  all  day,  all  over  the  west  counties,  and 
half  the  night — sometimes  all  night  long.  Honestly,  I  hardly 
know  him.  .  .  .  But  you've  got  to  meet  him,  Roger.  Though 
you  won't  make  a  thing  out  of  him.  He's  terribly  surgical  and 
terribly  British.  And  I — I  love  him  to  death,  Roger,  this  hus 
band  of  mine.  .  .  ." 

Roger  writhed.  It  seemed  to  him  he  had  never  been  so 
embarrassed.  Girls  don't  talk  to  other  fellows  about  their  love  for 
their  husbands.  That's  too  intimate.  There  are  doors  to  keep 
shut.  .  .  ,  He  felt  his  cheeks  flaming.  He  was  glad  when  she 
got  up  to  go.  He  walked  with  her. 

Self-consciousness  pursued  him.  Meeting  Payson  in  one  of 
the  lower  streets  of  the  town,  and  hesitating,  so  that  she  had  to 
prompt  him  over  the  "Mrs.  FitzHugh"  in  the  introduction,  it 
was  moments  before  he  could  grasp  the  astounding  fact  that 
Payson  was  accepting  the  pair  of  them  with  a  wink. and  a  grin  of 
understanding. 

"Mrs.  FitzHugh  is  an  old,  old  friend,"  he  tried  to  explain. 
Payson  fell  in  step  with  the  half-facetious,  apologetic  air  of  one 
hesitating  to  intrude  upon  another's  "game."  Roger  began  to 
stammer. 

"I  knew  her  in — at — at  home,  Payson." 
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He  felt  appalled  and  helpless.  He  couldn't  meet  Payson's  eyes. 
The  man's  calm  assumption  that  he  had  picked  Dolly  up;  the 
glances  of  frank  appraisal  which  he  cast  at  the  slim,  erect,  self- 
contained  woman  between  them,  as  if  she  might  have  been  any 
one — any  girl  a  man  might  find  alone  in  the  park — it  almost 
frightened  him.  He  wanted  to  bellow  at  Payson. 

They  had  come  to  a  halt  at  the  corner  of  the  High  Street  where 
he  had  seen  Dolly  the  day  before.  And  Dolly  was  saying: 

"It's  too  late  for  tea  now,  but  tomorrow,  Roger,  won't  you 
drop  in  for  a  cup  ?  And  wouldn't  Mr.  Payson  like  to  come,  too  ? 
.  .  .  That's  nice.  .  .  .  Yes.  Good-by,  Mr.  Payson.  Good-by, 

Rog!" 

Her  easy  "Rog"  had  a  little  shaken  Payson's  assumption. 

"What's  the  game,  Brownie?"  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
as  they  walked  away  toward  the  water.  "I  thought,  of  course, 
you  wer<^~  Say,  was  that  straight  about  the 'old  friends'?  Well, 
son,  I  give  you  this — she's  certainly  a  pippin!  'Missus,'  eh? 
Husband  in  town?" 

"Yes,"  Roger  told  him,  sullenly.  "She  married  an  English 
doctor." 

"I  see.   I  see." 

Even  now,  however,  the  boy  could  not  seem  to  shake  off  a 
deep,  uneasy  sense  of  abomination — as  if,  somehow,  something 
had  touched  "the  girls." 

They  had  tea  next  afternoon  in  the  walled  garden  behind  that 
tall,  square  stone  house  on  the  crest  of  the  town.  It  was  all  very 
cozy  and  very  English,  and  the  tea  things  and  the  late  flowers 
and  Dolly's  frock  made  a  bright  pattern  against  the  lichened  and 
somehow  ruinous  austerity  of  the  pile. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  seen  briefly;  a  big-boned,  silent, 
brown-bearded  man  who  acknowledged  their  acquaintance  with 
an  absent-minded  kindliness  in  his  eyes,  refused  tea  gruffly,  and 
went  off  among  the  dwarf  chrysanthemums,  with  his  shadow, 
Jock,  the  big  old  wolfhound,  slavering  at  his  heels. 

Payson,  when  the  doctor  had  gone,  returned  with  doubled 
ardor  to  his  frank  campaign  of  conquest.  It  seemed  incredible 
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to  Roger  that  any  man  could  look  into  Dolly's  eyes  and  say  so 
many  vapid  and  obvious  things — things  he  must  know  would 
make  him  appear  ridiculous  to  any  married  woman.  He  acted 
as  if  he  thought  that  Dolly  were  just  a  strange  girl  whom  he 
would  never  see  again. 

Roger  was  hurt.  He  was  ashamed  to  let  it  go  on.  But  then  he 
thought  it  would  be  worse  to  give  it  importance  by  making  a 
scene.  And  Dolly,  he  saw,  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  and  a  dan 
gerous  color  on  her  cheek,  was  quite  taking  care  of  herself. 

Then  he  began  to  comprehend  something  that  made  him 
strangely  content.  He  read  it  in  Dolly's  eyes  when  they  escaped 
Payson's  now  and  then  and  came,  as  if  for  refuge,  to  his. 

"Oh,  Roger/'  they  seemed  to  say,  "he  doesn't  understand, 
does  he?  He's  making  such  a  fool  of  himself,"  they  said, 
"because  he  doesn't  know  our  kind — the  world  and  the  life  of  the 
like  of  you  and  me,  Roger." 

After  that,  in  place  of  rage,  there  was  only  a  kind  of  disgusted 
pity  for  the  amorous  mountebank  who  couldn't  see.  .  .  .  Dolly 
put  it  in  words  when,  as  they  were  taking  their  leave,  she  fell 
behind  with  Roger  on  the  flagged  walk  to  the  gate. 

"Who  is  this  Mr.  Payson?"  she  asked.  The  light  of  the  dis 
graceful  tussle  was  not  altogether  gone  from  her  eyes  nor  the 
pinkness  from  her  cheeks.  She  didn't  quite  look  at  Roger.  "Is 
he  a  very  good  friend  of  yours?  .  .  .  Anyhow,  Roger,  he's — 
he's  just  a  bit — ordinary.  .  .  .  And,  Roger,  I  don't  think,  if  I 
were  you,  I'd  leave  me  alone  with  Mr.  Payson — too  much." 

The  growl  rasped  in  the  boy's  throat.  "You'll  not  see  him 
again,  Doll.  I  promise  you  that\" 

She  laughed  under  her  breath  and  squeezed  one  of  his  hanging 
hands.  And,  though  Payson  had  turned  and  was  obviously  and 
quizzically  waiting,  she  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact. 

"Roger,  I've  hardly  had  a  word  with  you  today.  Since  yester 
day  I've  been  remembering — oh,  a  million  things!  And  weren't 
we  dear,  funny  children  that  summer,  you  and  I?  I've  been 
remembering  us.  We  even  had  a  'call/  Remember?" 

Roger  nodded.  And  then  he  had  breathed  the  three  notes  in  a 
whisper. 
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"Yes,  yes!  Weren't  we  momentous,  Roger?  If  ever  in  the 
world — anywhere  in  the  world — either  of  us  wanted  the  other 
to  come — oh,  dear  me,  dear  me!  ...  But  I'll  tell  you.  The 
other  day,  when  I  saw  you  weren't  sure  of  me  in  that  crowd  on 
High  Street,  it  was  on  my  lips  to  whistle  that  old  'call'  of  ours. 
Wouldn't  that  have  given  you  a  turn,  though!  .  ,  .  But  look, 
Mr.  Payson's  waiting.  Come  along.  .  .  ." 

Going  down  the  hill,  Payson  said  to  Roger,  in  a  musing  way: 

"Your  little  friend  is  lovely — and  lonely." 

"I  guess  so,  sometimes.  Her  husband's  away  so  much.  And 
I  guess  at  night,  in  that  old  ruin  of  a  house,  you  know " 

"Yes — at  night — especially  at  night — poor  girl — quite  lonely." 

And  it  was  not  till  four  hours  had  gone  by  that,  suddenly, 
standing  still  on  deck  in  the  darkness  of  night,  Roger  felt  his  face 
turn  hot. 

"What  on  earth — what  in  the  bottom  of  hell  did  Payson 
mean  by  that?" 

With  a  muscular  reaction,  subconscious  and  absurd,  he  found 
himself  turning  around  and  around  on  his  heels,  like  a  blind  man 
beset  by  thieves. 

Oh,  "the  girls"!  The  precious,  laughing  "girls"! 

But,  no!  No!  Payson  couldn't  have  meant 

But  yes!  "Your  little  friend  is  lovely — and  lonely  I" 

He  seemed  to  think  he  could  run  away  from  it.  He  stumbled 
about  the  deck.  He  barked  his  shin  on  a  capstan  bar.  He  struck 
his  shoulder  against  a  corner  of  the  after-house  in  the  darkest 
darkness  he  had  ever  known. 

But  Payson  had  said,  "Yes — especially  at  night — quite 
lonely.  .  .  ." 

He  breathed  heavily,  so  that  Payson,  who  had  just  come  up 
the  companion  ladder,  peered  at  him  and  asked  what  was 
"up".  .  .  .  Roger  rocked  there,  his  fists  clenched,  his  lip 
between  his  teeth. 

"Damn  you!"  he  tried  to  cry.  "You  filthy  beast!"  he  tried  to 
cry.  And  for  bewilderment  and  for  shame  of  youth,  not  a  word 
would  come  out  of  his  mouth.* 

He  ran  away  from  the  man.  He  came  to  the  vessel's  waist,  and 
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there  he  let  his  weight  sink  against  the  rail.  He  stared  at  the 
water,  and  the  weedy  stench  of  the  coming  tide  rose  and 
enveloped  him.  He  stared  at  the  town  lifted  up  against  him,  top 
pling  over  him,  and  the  town  gave  back  his  stare  with  a  hundred 
eyes,'  disdainful  and  unpitying. 

But  why?   When  Payson  was  simply  all  wrong. 

But  how  did  he  know  Payson  was  all  wrong?  How  did  he 
know  it  wasn't  he  who  had  been  all  wrong  about  everything, 
always,  since  he  was  born.  How? 

The  tide,  streaming  along  the  hollow  wood,  droned  the  appal 
ling  question,  and  it  wailed  in  the  sea  wind  through  the  spars  in 
the  dark  overhead. 

How?   How  did  he  know?   How  could  he  know? 

Then  he  pounded  his  fists  on  the  rail.  Of  a  sudden  he  laughed 
at  himself  for  a  coward!  for  a  credulous  fool!  Dolly  Elaine?  God 
in  heaven!  What  could  Payson  know  of  Dolly  Blaine?  In  his 
ears  he  seemed  to  catch  the  memory  of  three  notes  whistling 
softly  out  of  a  summer  past.  To  his  nostrils  came  a  ghostly 
fragrance  of  druggist's  wares — iodoform  and  oil  of  peppermint 
and  cloves.  And  in  his  heart  there  was  peace.  Peace! 

Tears  dimmed  the  eyes  that  gaz^ed  outward  and  upward 
toward  the  town's  head,  where  the  square  house  loomed  against 
the  murk  of  heaven.  .  .  .  And  in  what  must  have  been  one  of 
the  upper  chamber  windows  there  came  and  went  a  tiny  flash 
of  light — and  another,  like  another  half  note — and  another,  pro 
longed,  like  a  whole  note  held  on  the  breath.  .  .  . 

"...  If  ever,  anywhere,  either  of  us  wanted  the  other  to 
come.  .  ." 

And  another  voice,  another  echo  in  the  chamber  of  his  brain: 
".  .  .  Yes— quite  lonely.  .  .  ." 

He  was  clinging  to  the  rail  like  a  man  shipwrecked  in  the  night. 
He  discovered  this.  He  pushed  himself  away  and  stood  on  his 
feet. 

"What  in  the  devil's  hell?"  He  rubbed  his  eyes  savagely  and 
stared  again  at  the  hill. 

Payson's  voice,  as  on  another  planet,  sounded  in  the  bow 
works : 
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"Tide's  about  made.  Now,  Joda,  keep  an  eye  to  see  that  cable 
come  clear  when  she  swings.  It  is  right?" 

And  still  Roger  stared. 

There  was  a  gentle  commotion  about  the  boat  boom,  where 
the  bark's  dinghy  tailed  in  the  gloom  at  the  vessel's  side;  a  little 
rattle  of  oars,  squeak  of  oarlocks,  and  a  waning  wash  of  blades  as 
the  boat  moved  shoreward  and  was  lost. 

And  still  the  boy  stood  there  staring  into  the  gulf  of  the  har 
assed  and  irrational  night,  wondering  if  he  had  really  and  truly 
seen.  .  .  . 

When  he  got  up  in  the  morning  he  laughed  at  it  all.  He  took 
big  breaths  of  the  cool,  white  air.  He  was  himself  again. 

Then  the  day  began  to  run  downhill. 

It  seemed  hot  at  noon.  Something  oppressed  him.  At  table, 
Payson,  who  had  risen  late,  asked  him  what  was  "ailing."  The 
boy  ate  little. 

He  had  planned  to  go  ashore  when  Payson  went  that  after 
noon,  but  his  restlessness  had  the  paradoxical  effect  of  holding 
him  close  on  board.  He  tried  to  read  and  the  print  stood 
blank  before  his  eyes.  He  knew  that  he  was  waiting  for  the 
night. 

He  couldn't  understand.  He  tried  to  pull  night  toward  him, 
and  the  minutes  were  hours.  He  tried,  as  if  it  were  the  onrush  of 
death  itself,  to  hold  night  off,  and  the  hours  were  minutes  in  their 
flight.  His  feet  carried  him  around  the  decks,  but  his  mind  was 
stupid.  Only  in  the  subconscious,  the  blind  cellar  under  the 
brain,  were  things  in  motion;  all  the  little  pictures  and  the  frag 
ments  of  phrases  that  made  up  Roger  Brown,  fighting  among 
themselves  to  save  or  to  damn  his  soul. 

Dusk  came  down  over  the  river.  Night  fell.  It  grew  as  late 
as  it  had  been  the  night  before.  The  time  passed.  There  was 
almost  another  hour.  And  out  of  the  upper  darkness  the  call 
came  winking  down,  importunate,  nerve-wrung — again,  and, 
careless  of  shame,  again  and  again.  And  then  the  awful  thing 
happened.  Something  like  an  ancient  barricade  gave  way  in 
Roger's  brain  and  a  phrase  came  out  to  damn  him: 

"Your  little  friend  is  lovely " 
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Last  night  it  had  been,  " — and  lonely/5  But  never  had  that 
shaken  him  like  this. 

Dolly  was  lovely.  Dolly  Elaine!  Dolly  Elaine  FitzHugh!  Yes, 
yes.  Why  should  a  man's  "delicious  imaginings"  be  bound  by 
that?  Why,  because  her  father  had  been  his  father's  friend — 
because  he  and  she  had  gone  to  high  school  together  and  touched 
hands  in  the  silly  summer  nights  of  innocence — why  because  of 
these  things  should  he  be  blind  to  the  vision  of  her  in  the  dark, 
as  fair-formed,  as  desirous  and  to  be  desired  as  a  stranger  would 
be.  The  scales  from  the  eyes  of  boys  and  fools  must  sometime 
fall  away.  .  .  .  How  long  ago  had  they  fallen  away  from  hers\ 
.  .  .  How  long  a  time,  behind  that  air  of  comradeship,  had 
she  been  laughing  at  himt 

And  a  deeper  blackness  fell.  Had  they  all,  then — all  "the 
girls "  of  memory — been  laughing  secretly  at  him  for  sheltering 
them  away  in  a  boy's  sanctuary  of  chaffing,  hand-holding, 
"rough-housing"  reverence?  Had  he,  then,  walked  through 
boyhood  alone  in  his  star-eyed,  dull  innocence?  Had  even  his 
closest  friends — even  in  the  high-school  days 

It's  fine  to  know  nothing  about  life.  But  it's  too  perilous.  For 
every  stone  in  that  house  is  a  keystone,  and  when  one  goes  down 
it's  the  end. 

Standing  there  that  night  on  the  blind  deck,  born  again  and 
bruised  and  shaken,  staring  out  at  the  town  and  the  crimson 
thread  of  longing  running  so  plainly  from  street  to  street,  house 
to  house,  chamber  to  chamber,  even  to  the  black,  unsleeping 
tower  on  the  hill — Oh,  he  didn't  care!  Boys  care.  He  was  a  man. 

"Lovely!" 

And  he  loved  the  woman  up  there  suddenly  with  a  kind  of  love 
that  struck  down  through  his  being  in  that  alien  night  like  the 
white  kiss  of  lightning,  leaving  him  naked,  shivering,  and  numb. 

"And  especially  at  night — quite  lonely " 

Oh,  where  in  the  dark  along  the  rail  was  that  boat  boom?  He 
found  it  and  peered  at  the  water.  .  .  .  "Where's  the  dinghy?" 
he  demanded,  aloud. 

A  seaman  sitting  on  the  forecastle  house  told  him.  "Mr. 
Payson's  gone  ashore  in  'er,  Sir." 
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"When?" 

"Few  minutes  back,  Sir." 

Yes,  Roger  had  heard  him  go,  but  he  hadn't  thought.  Just  a 
little  after  the  light  in  Dolly's  room  had  shown.  Precisely  as — 
-precisely  as  on  the  night  beforel 

He  put  out  a  hand  and  took  hold  of  the  rail.  He  steadied  his 
voice.  "What  time  do  you  expect  him  back,  Joda?" 

"Can't  say,  sir.   Last  night  he's  gone  half  the  night." 

And,  like  a  soundless  echo,  the  memory  of  Dolly's  confidence: 

"Half  the  time  he's  gone  .  .  .  half  the  night.  .  .  ." 

Turning  away  from  the  rail,  the  vanishing  boat  boom,  the  half- 
obliterated  seaman,  Roger  entered  into  hell. 

He  tramped,  driven  around  and  around  the  imprisoning  rail, 
hour  after  hour  of  that  night.  Sometimes  he  shook  with  an 
exhaustion  that  came  across  him  like  a  wind.  His  eyes  stared  into 
the  dark. 

Dolly  was  up  there.  And  Payson  was  up  there.  Dolly  and 
Payson ! 

The  weakness  was  gone.  Laughter  rang  through  his  brain. 
Derision!  He  had  pitied  Payson.  Ha-ha!  Ho-ho-ho!  He  had 
pitied  him,  to  see  him  making  an  ass  of  himself  before  that 
woman  with  his  bold  glances  and  his  threadbare  flatteries.  He 
had  pitied  him,  seeing  the  distaste  in  Dolly's  eyes.  .  .  .  Ho-ho- 
ho!  Blind!  Blind!  Distaste?  Ha-ha!  For  Dolly  liked  it.  They 
all  liked  it — all  women — all  "cut  from  the  same  damned  bolt  of 
goods" — they  loved  it — adored  it — feared  it  and  adored  it — all 
women — all,  all,  all! 

"I  don't  think  I'd  leave  me  alone  with  Mr.  Payson — too 
much.  .  .  ." 

"You'll  not  see  him  again,  Dolly.  I  promise  you  that.  .  .  ." 
Ha-ha!  Ho-ho-ho! 

A  spoke  of  the  wheel,  thrusting  out  of  the  blackness  on  the 
afterdeck,  caught  his  jacket  and  twisted  him  around  roughly, 
like  a  tippler  in  a  policeman's  fist.  He  sat  down  in  a  heap. 

"Yes,  but  still  it  was  to  me  she  called.   The  old  call!" 

Yes,  but  still  it  was  Payson  who  had  seen  and  understood,  who 
had  gone  and  taken,  as  a  man  like  Payson  would  always  go  and 
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take  while  a  youth  like  Roger  faltered  and  sniveled  and  could 
not  quite  believe. 

A  fine  mucus  lay  on  his  lip.  Beyond  the  river  cliffs  an  almost 
imperceptible  grayness  smote  the  sky.  Another  day  was  begun. 

What  a  weakling  he  was !  But  the  weakest  of  the  weak,  with  a 
revolver,  can  kill  the  strongest  of  the  strong. 

He  thought  he  would  kill  Payson.  .  .  . 

The  day  went  by,  one  hour  after  another,  fifteen  of  them.  Dusk 
drew  down  again.  Night  came  on.  An  oppression  lay  over  the 
river.  Stars  shone,  flickering  slightly  in  the  sky,  but  an  electric 
heaviness  bore  down  on  his  nerves,  and,  late  as  the  year  was,  a 
rumor  of  thunder  ran  around  the  horizon.  At  intervals  distant 
lightning  ran  up  the  sky,  and  before  Roger's  staring  eyes  the 
yellow  street  lamps  on  shore  were  dimmed  by  a  myriad  blue- 
white  flare  of  window-panes.  And  he  saw  the  square  house  on 
the  hill  in  vivid  detail,  black  and  white. 

Night  before  last  it  had  been  eight  o'clock  when  the  signal  came 
down  from  that  chamber  window;  last  night,  almost  nine. 
Tonight  nine  had  come  and  gone;  the  half  hour  had  struck  its  three 
bells  on  the  ship's  clock  aft,  and  still  the  boy,  shivering  a  little 
through  all  his  body,  pinched  the  rail  and  stared  into  the  dark. 

But  why  should  he  expect  it  tonight?  After  all,  it  was  only 
"half  the  time"  that  Dolly's  husband  was  out  of  the  way — 
"half  the  night."  And  Payson  was  reading  below  decks,  calmly, 
under  the  yellow  skylight  aft. 

But,  no;  as  the  hour  grew  Payson  was  on  deck.  His  footfalls 
went  and  came  on  the  deck  near  the  wheel.  .  .  .  And  then, 
there  it  was,  the  two  half-notes  and  the  note  of  brightness,  just 
once  in  the  window  on  the  hill.  And  Payson  came  walking  for 
ward.  .  .  .  Roger  turned  to  face  him. 

"Going  ashore  tonight?" 

"Why— why,  I  shouldn't  wonder."    Payson  halted.    "Why?" 

"I  need  exercise.  I  just  thought  I'd  row  you  in." 

In  the  darkness  Payson's  head  thrust  out  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
There  was  something  half  pugnacious,  half  embarrassed,  in  the 
attitude. 
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"Well,  do  as  you've  a  mind  to.  I — I'll  be  ashore  some  time, 
though." 

"Don't  worry  about  me.    I'll  look  out  for  myself,  Payson." 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking —  Well — in  just  a  minute,  then.  The 
tide  has  turned  and  I've  got  to  put  the  ship  to  bed."  And  he 
was  off,  calling  an  order  into  the  bows. 

Roger  walked  with  an  amazing  deliberation  to  the  companion, 
descended,  entered  a  stateroom,  took  from  a  pigeon-hole  in  a 
desk  the  officer's  revolver,  made  certain  it  was  loaded,  and 
returned  above  decks,  where  he  waited  beside  the  boat  boom  till 
Payson  came. 

He  didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to  do.  .  .  '. 

At  the  weed-slimed  landing  under  the  shadow  of  a  warehouse 
Payson  bade  him  a  hasty  good  night  and  climbed  out  of  sight 
through  a  gate.  Roger,  resting  on  his  outboard  oar,  waited  till 
the  man's  footfalls  grew  faint  on  the  cobbles;  then,  looping  the 
dinghy's  painter  over  a  pile,  he  sprang  out  and  followed. 

He  was  not  used  to  "shadowing."  In  this  water-front  street 
nine  tenths  of  the  windows  were  dark  and  the  gas  lamps  smoky 
and  few.  He  paused  to  peer  up  the  narrow  corridor  of  stone,  and 
a  blue  glare  of  lightning  blinded  him.  He  strained  his  ears  for  the 
footfalls,  and  thunder  thudded  down  over  the  roofs.  Payson 
had  given  him  the  slip  so  soon.  And  laughter  hurt  his  throat. 
He  knew  where  to  find  him  again !  Yes,  yes;  he  knew  where  to  go. 

So  he  set  his  face  up  the  defile,  where  the  glare  of  the  approach 
ing  storm  went  and  came.  A  face  to  wonder  at,  if  any  saw.  The 
streaks  of  light  from  public-house  doorways  fell  out  across  his 
path;  laughter  eddied  about  him  briefly  without  touching  him. 
He  had  become  single  of  mind,  of  sight,  and  of  hearing;  he  was 
conscious  of  the  battle  of  his  boot  soles  with  the  round,  steep 
stones,  but  not  of  any  effort  or  fatigue. 

Up!  Up!  Up! 

"Onward  and  upward!" 

That  used  to  be  the  class  motto  in  high  school.  And  Dolly 
Elaine,  with  her  hair  in  a  huge  plait  around  her  head,  at  the 
second  desk  to  the  left.  ...  It  shook  him  till  the  teeth  rattled 
in  his  head.  .  .  . 
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He  tried  to  run  up  the  steep  stones. 

And  then,  just  before  him  in  the  street,  he  saw  Payson  again. 
And  under  a  street  lamp  in  front  of  Payson  he  saw  a  woman  with 
a  shawl  drawn,  mantilla-wise,  over  her  head,  waiting. 

But  he  hadn't  counted  on  this.  He  wasn't  prepared  for  her 
meeting  him  so,  halfway,  in  public.  His  fumbling  hand  would 
hardly  accept  the  butt  of  the  weapon  in  his  pocket. 

He  heard  them  talking.  In  the  fitful  hush  between  two  bursts 
of  thunder  their  voices  came  to  his  ears,  thin  and  metallic,  like 
wires. 

"  You're  late  tonight.   Later  than  last  night,  even." 

"But  the  tide's  later,  Dearie." 

"You  don't  love  me,  you  don't  love  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do.  But  I  have  to  wait  for  the  tide — I've  told  you 
that.  In  this  damned  river  of  yours,  with  these  tides,  I've  got  to 
see  the  anchor  doesn't  foul  when  she  swings,  you  know  that " 

The  woman's  hands  flew  out  to  the  man's.  .  .  . 

Roger  found  himself  going  toward  them  in  the  sickly  illumina 
tion  from  the  lamp.  Lightning  broke  out  all  around,  snowy,  pene 
trating  everywhere.  He  had  a  glimpse  of  the  woman's  face.  It 
was  a  woman  he  had  never  seen  before,  a  stranger  with  heavy 
black  eyes,  pink  spots  of  cheeks,  and  a  red,  red  mouth. 

Whether  or  not  they  noticed  him  he  couldn't  say.  He  didn't 
care.  He  went  past.  His  momentum  carried  him  for  a  distance 
up  the  cobbles  and  left  him  stranded  in  the  thunder  and  the 
abrupt  downfall  of  the  rain.  In  a  wink  the  water  had  struck 
through  his  clothing  to  his  skin.  It  struck  through  to  his  soul 
and  bathed  it  and  made  it  well. 

Oh,  but  more  than  well,  more  than  well !  He  had  never  known 
the  glory  of  the  triumph  of  the  lover  elect.  After  days  the  dead 
heart  in  his  breast  was  beating  again,  pounding  wildly  at  his 
ribs,  aching  with  this  glory  and  this  triumph. 

And  so  he  had  been  jealous  of  Payson — bold  Payson — cheap 
Payson!  Jealous!  And  so  blind!  .  .  .  And  all  the  while  it  had 
been  for  him,  for  him,  for  him,  that  the  nerve-wrung  call  had 
come  down  out  of  the  night  of  desire!  Night  after  night,  reckless 
of  pride  or  repulse  or  any  shame! 
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"Come!  Come!  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  don't  care!  Only — 
come!" 

And  she  was  lovelier  than  a  woman  in  a  dream.  .  .  . 

All  this  while  he  had  been  climbing.  No,  he  had  been  striking 
the  world  downward  under  his  feet  into  the  welter  of  the  night. 

He  was  a  man  at  last. 

There  was  a  wall  in  a  blur  of  watery  light  cast  by  a  lantern 
over  a  gate.  He  knew  the  gate.  It  swung  open  to  a  push  of  his 
hand.  There  was  a  door  at  the  top  of  two  steps  with  a  dim  fan 
light  glimmering  above.  The  breath  clogged  in  his  throat;  the 
pounding  of  his  heart  rocked  him  on  his  legs;  his  arm  shook  like 
a  reed  blown  in  the  storm.  He  reeled  with  a  wilder  wine  than  he 
had  ever  known  as  he  lifted  his  hand  to  rap  on  that  door. 

Then  he  said,  "No!  A  boy  raps  and  waits.  A  man  opens  and 
goes  in." 

The  door  was  on  the  latch.  The  warmer,  faintly  lit  air  of  the 
entrance  hall  enveloped  him.  Closing  the  door  behind  him,  he 
was  in  a  sudden  hush,  surrounded,  as  at  a  great  distance,  by  the 
wail  and  wash  of  the  squall.  It  came  in  like  the  beat  of  a  dark 
surf  through  the  chambered  convolutions  of  a  shell  and  died 
there  in  the  silence  waiting  around  the  boy.  What  should  he  do — 
now? 

Whistle.  Of  course!  Whistle  very  softly  the  answer  to  the  old 
call.  He  wet  his  lips  with  his  tongue  tip,  for  they  had  grown  dry. 

Again  he  said  to  himself,  "No!"  It  is  the  boy  that  calls  and 
waits  and  asks  but  one  more  sign,  while  the  man  goes. 

He  was  in  the  upper  hall.  How  he  had  got  himself  up  the 
length  of  the  stairs  he  couldn't  have  said,  except  that  toward  the 
last,  on  the  upper  five  or  six  steps,  he  had  grown  vaguely  con 
scious  of  having  to  push,  push  upward,  physically,  against  this 
something  that  was  nothing.  It  was  nothing,  nothing!  But  it 
was  about  his  ankles  and  knees,  clogging  his  steps.  It  sat  astride 
his  shoulders.  It  lay  on  his  brain.  But  it  was  nothing. 

He  stood  still  in  the  darkness,  behind  him  the  dim  glow  strug 
gling  up  from  the  hall  beneath,  and  before  him,  five  steps  away, 
a  light  falling  out  from  between  the  rose-colored  hangings  of  a 
chamber  door. 
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He  had  come  so  near  at  last  that  he  could  hear  her  breathing 
in  there.  Or  was  it  the  pulse  of  blood  in  his  own  ears?  No,  he 
could  hear  her  breathing  there,  waiting  there,  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  in  the  warm,  dim  light  of  rose.  .  .  . 

Four  steps.   Just  four  steps  more. 

Faith! 

Why  in  the  name  of  hell  should  that  come  around  his  knees  and 
ankles  ? 

Faith? 

He  passed  a  hand  over  his  face  and  it  came  away  wet  with 
tears,  tears  for  pity  of  the  weakling  thing  he  was.  The  devil, 
though!  No!  And  he  had  another  step.  ...  If  only  he  could 
keep  it  away.  It  was  no  more  than  the  faintest  taint,  the  merest 
thread  of  air  in  the  air,  but  it  got  into  his  nostrils  and  down  into 
his  windpipe  to  smother  his  heart. 

"But  I  saw.    She  called  me  and  I  sawy  I  tell  you!" 

"But  what  is  faith?" 

"  But  when  I  see  with  my  own  eyes " 

" — and  know  with  your  heart  that  the  thing  you  saw  was  not 
there — that's  faith!" 

"No,  but  I  saw — I  saw — I  saw— — " 

And  in  the  distraught  gloom  of  the  hall  Roger  wheeled,  and  all 
the  breath  went  out  of  him  in  a  gasp,  for  there  behind  him  another 
door  had  opened;  white  light  poured  out  across  the  floor. 

A  shadow  came  up  across  the  light,  swift,  almost  silent, 
inchoate,  terrible.  The  weight  of  it  came  against  his  breast  and  bore 
him  down.  And  the  big  old  wolfhound  fought  for  toothhold  on 
his  throat. 

It  was  hot  there  on  the  floor.  The  remote,  continuous  whisper 
of  the  driven  rain  ran  like  a  wash  of  surf  around  the  airless, 
hollow  world.  They  wrestled  on  the  floor,  the  beast  and  the  boy, 
their  limbs  writhing  slowly  with  not  more  than  a  sigh  or  a  gasp 
of  sound  within  the  cross  lights  cast  from  the  two  doors. 

There  was  a  pressure  stabbing  with  fire  on  Roger's  throat.  The 
long,  wolf  teeth  bored  in  to  nip  his  spine.  His  eyes  pushed  out. 
In  his  vision  the  lights  from  the  two  doors  grew  preternaturally 
brilliant  and  he  saw  himself  groveling  low  between  a  husband 
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and  his  wife.  The  wife  stood,  heavy-eyed*  with  sleep  and  horror, 
in  the  rose  doorway,  one  hand  clinging  to  the  hangings  for  sup 
port  and  the  other  pressed  to  her  own  airless  throat.  The  hus 
band  loomed  big,  startled,  and  blinking  with  helplessness  in  the 
white  doorway,  like  a  ghost  in  the  surgeon's  apron  covering  him 
from  neck  to  boots.  In  the  room  behind  him  there  shone  a  shad 
owy  glitter  of  bottles  ranged  on  shelves.  And  from  the  room 
came  out  boldly  now  the  thing  that  had  just  crept  out  a  little 
to  get  in  Roger's  way — the  mingled  breath  of  druggists'  wares — 
the  smell  of  iodoform  and  of  peppermint  and  cloves.  .  .  . 

Dolly  was  crying:  " Frank!  God!  Poor  fellow,  whoever  he  is! 
Jock's  killing  him!" 

The  doctor  was  coming  down  out  of  the  clouds.  And  now  his 
boot  had  reached  the  dog's  head.  But  the  dog's  teeth  had  reached 
the  spine. 

There  was  a  great  shattering  light  in  the  dead  boy's  brain: 

"Oh,  thank  God!  The  girls!   The  girls!" 

It  was  almost  dawn.  Payson  came  up  over  the  bark's  side, 
made  the  dinghy's  painter  fast  to  the  boom,  and  walked  aft. 

"Mr.  Brown  aboard  yet,  Joda?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Hmm!  I  waited  awhile.  I  thought  he  must  have  come  off 
with  a  boatman,  maybe,  when  the  weather  cleaned  up.  ... 
Hullo!  Just  in  time,  ain't  I?  Tide's  just  turned  on  the  ebb. 
There  she  goes,  winking  on  the  hill." 

The  anchor  watch,  a  squat  shade  in  the  gloom,  removed  his 
pipe.  "The  flash  in  the  window  up  yonder,  Sir?" 

"Yes.  But  it  isn't  in  the  window,  though.  It  fooled  me  the 
first  time  I  saw  it,  until  I  took  a  peep  in  Coast  Lights  of  England. 
No,  all  there  is  in  that  room  is  some  pretty  lady's  dressing  mirror, 
and  what  we  get  is  the  Abbott  Light,  five  miles  to  sea  over  on  the 
ocean  side — a  one,  a  two,  and  a  long  three  at  seven-second 
intervals.  But  we  catch  it  just  right,  swinging  up  or  down  on  the 
change  of  the  tide — just  time  to  let  a  man  get  forward.  .  .  . 
Shake  a  leg,  Joda,  and  see  that  that  cable  comes  all  clear  when 
she  fetches  up  downstream,  for  in  this  river,  with  these  devil's 
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own  tides,  a  man  gets  his  anchor  beginning  to  foul  on  him  and 
there's  the  devil's  own  price  to  pay/' 

Once  more  the  inattentive  seaman  took  the  pipe  from  his  lips. 
"What's  that  you  say,  Sir?" 

"I  say — a  man  gets  his  anchor  beginning  to  foul  on  him  and 
there's  the  devil's  own  price  to  pay  here." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right.  And,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Sir, 
'most  anywhere." 


MARRIAGE  A  LA  MODE 

BY  KATHERINE  MANSFIELD  (1890-1923) 

ON  HIS  way  to  the  station  William  remembered  with  a  fresh 
pang  of  disappointment  that  he  was  taking  nothing  down 
to  the  kiddies.    Poor  little  chaps!    It  was  hard  lines  on  them. 
Their  first  words  always  were  as  they  ran  to  greet  him,  "What 
have  you  got  for  me,  Daddy?"  and  he  had  nothing.    He  would 
have  to  buy  them  some  sweets  at  the  station.    But  that  was  what 
he  had  done  for  the  past  four  Saturdays;  their  faces  had  fallen 
last  time  when  they  saw  the  same  old  boxes  produced  again. 
And  Paddy  had  said,  "I  had  red  ribbing  on  mine  £w-fore!" 
And  Johnny  had  said,  "It's  always  pink  on  mine.   I  hate  pink/' 
But  what  was  William  to  do?    The  affair  wasn't  so  easily 
settled.    In  the  old  days,  of  course,  he  would  have  taken  a  taxi 
off  to  a  decent  toyshop  and  chosen  them  something  in  five  min 
utes.    But  nowadays  they  had  Russian  toys,  French  toys,  Serbian 
toys — toys  from  God  knows  where.    It  was  over  a  year  since 
Isabel   had   scrapped  the  old  donkeys  and  engines  and  so  on 
because  they  were  so  "dreadfully  sentimental"  and  "so  appallingly 
bad  for  the  babies'  sense  of  form." 

"It's  so  important,"  the  new  Isabel  had  explained,  "that  they 
should  like  the  right  things  from  the  very  beginning.  It  saves  so 
much  time  later  on.  Really,  if  the  poor  pets  have  to  spend  their 
infant  years  staring  at  these  horrors,  one  can  imagine  them  grow 
ing  up  and  asking  to  be  taken  to  the  Royal  Academy." 

And  she  spoke  as  though  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy  was 
certain  immediate  death  to  any  one.  .  .  . 
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"Well,  I  don't  know/'  said  William  slowly.  "When  I  was  their 
age  I  used  to  go  to  bed  hugging  an  old  towel  with  a  knot  in  it." 

The  new  Isabel  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  narrowed,  her  lips  apart. 

"Dear  William!  I'm  sure  you  did!"  She  laughed  in  the  new  way. 

Sweets  it  would  have  to  be,  however,  thought  William  gloom 
ily,  fishing  in  his  pocket  for  change  for  the  taxi-man.  And  he  saw 
the  kiddies  handing  the  boxes  round — they  were  awfully  generous 
little  chaps — while  Isabel's  precious  friends  didn't  hesitate  to  help 
themselves.  .  .  . 

What  about  fruit?  William  hovered  before  a  stall  just  inside 
the  station.  What  about  a  melon  each?  Would  they  have  to 
share  that,  too?  Or  a  pineapple  for  Pad,  and  a  melon  for  Johnny  ? 
Isabel's  friends  could  hardly  go  sneaking  up  to  the  nursery  at  the 
children's  meal-times.  All  the  same,  as  he  bought  the  melon 
William  had  a  horrible  vision  of  one  of  Isabel's  young  pets  lapping 
up  a  slice,  for  some  reason,  behind  the  nursery  door. 

With  his  two  very  awkward  parcels  he  strode  off  to  his  train. 
The  platform  was  crowded,  the  train  was  in.  Doors  banged  open 
and  shut.  There  came  such  a  loud  hissing  from  the  engine  that 
people  looked  dazed  as  they  scurried  to  and  fro.  William  made 
straight  for  a  first-class  smoker,  stowed  away  his  suit-case  and 
parcels,  and  taking  a  huge  wad  of  papers  out  of  his  inner  pocket, 
he  flung  down  in  the  corner  and  began  to  read. 

"Our  client  moreover  is  positive.  .  .  .  We  are  inclined  to 
reconsider  .  .  .'  in  the  event  of — "  Ah,  that  was  better.  William 
pressed  back  his  flattened  hair  and  stretched  his  legs  across  the 
carriage  floor.  The  familiar  dull  gnawing  in  his  breast  quietened 
down.  "With  regard  to  our  decision — "  He  took  out  a  blue 
pencil  and  scored  a  paragraph  slowly. 

Two  men  came  in,  stepped  across  him,  and  made  for  the 
farther  corner.  A  young  fellow  swung  his  golf  clubs  into  the  rack 
and  sat  down  opposite.  The  train  gave  a  gentle  lurch,  they  were 
off.  William  glanced  up  and  saw  the  hot,  bright  station  slipping 
away.  A  red-faced  girl  raced  along  by  the  carriages,  there  was 
something  strained  and  almost  desperate  in  the  way  she  waved 
and  called.  "Hysterical!"  thought  William  dully.  Then  a 
greasy,  black-faced  workman  at  the  end  of  the  platform  grinned 
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at  the  passing  train.  And  William  thought,  "A  filthy  life!"  and 
went  back  to  his  papers. 

When  he  looked  up  again  there  were  fields,  and  beasts  standing 
for  shelter  under  the  dark  trees.  A  wide  river,  with  naked  children 
splashing  in  the  shallows,  glided  into  sight  and  was  gone  again. 
The  sky  shone  pale,  and  one  bird  drifted  high  like  a  dark  fleck 
in  a  jewel 

"We  have  examined  our  client's  correspondence  files.  .  .  ." 
The  last  sentence  he  had  read  echoed  in  his  mind.  "We  have 
examined  .  .  . "  William  hung  on  to  that  sentence,  but  it  was 
no  good;  it  snapped  in  the  middle,  and  the  fields,  the  sky,  the 
sailing  bird,  the  water,  all  said,  "Isabel."  The  same  thing  hap 
pened  every  Saturday  afternoon.  When  he  was  on  his  way  to 
meet  Isabel  there  began  those  countless  imaginary  meetings.  She 
was  at  the  station,  standing  just  a  little  apart  from  everybody 
else;  she  was  sitting  in  the  open  taxi  outside;  she  was  at  the 
garden  gate;  walking  across  the  parched  grass;  at  the  door,  or 
just  inside  the  hall. 

And  her  clear,  light  voice  said,  "It's  William,"  or  "Hillo, 
William!"  or  "  So  William  has  come!"  He  touched  her  cool  hand, 
her  cool  cheek. 

The  exquisite  freshness  of  Isabel!  When  he  had  been  a  little 
boy,  it  was  his  delight  to  run  into  the  garden  after  a  shower  of 
rain  and  shake  the  rose-bush  over  him.  Isabel  was  that  rose-bush, 
petal-soft,  sparkling  and  cool.  And  he  was  still  that  little  boy. 
But  there  was  no  running  into  the  garden  now,  no  laughing  and 
shaking.  The  dull,  persistent  gnawing  in  his  breast  started  again. 
He  drew  up  his  legs,  tossed  the  papers  aside,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"What  is  it,  Isabel?  What  is  it?"  he  said  tenderly.  They  were 
in  their  bedroom  in  the  new  house.  Isabel  sat  on  a  painted  stool 
before  the  dressing-table  that  was  strewn  with  little  black  and 
green  boxes. 

"What  is  what,  William?"  And  she  bent  forward,  and  her 
fine  light  hair  fell  over  her  cheeks. 

"Ah,  you  know!"  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  strange  room 
and  he  felt  a  stranger.  At  that  Isabel  wheeled  round  quickly  and 
faced  him. 
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"Oh,  William!"  she  cried  imploringly,  and  she  held  up  the  hair 
brush:  " Please!  Please  don't  be  so  dreadfully  stuffy  and — 
tragic.  You're  always  saying  or  looking  or  hinting  that  I've 
changed.  Just  because  I've  got  to  know  really  congenial  people, 
and  go  about  more,  and  am  frightfully  keen  on — on  everything, 
you  behave  as  though  Pd — "  Isabel  tossed  back  her  hair  and 
laughed — "killed  our  love  or  something.  It's  so  awfully  absurd" 
— she  bit  her  lip — "and  it's  so  maddening,  William.  Even  this 
new  house  and  the  servants  you  grudge  me*." 

"Isabel!" 

"Yes,  yes,  it's  true  in  a  way,"  said  Isabel  quickly.  "You 
think  they  are  another  bad  sign.  Oh,  I  know  you  do.  I  feel  it," 
she  said  softly,  "every  time  you  come  up  the  stairs.  But  we 
couldn't  have  gone  on  living  in  that  other  poky  little  hole,  Wil 
liam.  Be  practical,  at  least!  Why,  there  wasn't  enough  room  for 
the  babies  even." 

No,  it  was  true.  Every  morning  when  he  came  back  from  cham 
bers  it  was  to  find  the  babies  with  Isabel  in  the  back  drawing- 
room.  They  were  having  rides  on  the  leopard  skin  thrown  over 
the  sofa  back,  or  they  were  playing  shops  with  Isabel's  desk  for  a 
counter,  or  Pad  was  sitting  on  the  hearthrug  rowing  away  for 
dear  life  with  a  little  brass  fire  shovel,  while  Johnny  shot  at  pirates 
with  the  tongs.  Every  evening  they  each  had  a  pick-a-back  up 
the  narrow  stairs  to  their  fat  old  Nanny. 

Yes,  he  supposed  it  was  a  poky  little  house.  A  little  white  house 
with  blue  curtains  and  a  window-box  of  petunias.  William  met 
their  friends  at  the  door  with  "Seen  our  petunias?  Pretty  terrific 
for  London,  don't  you  think?" 

But  the  imbecile  thing,  the  absolutely  extraordinary  thing  was 
that  he  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that  Isabel  wasn't  as  happy  as  he. 
God,  what  blindness!  He  hadn't  the  remotest  notion  in  those 
days  that  she  really  hated  that  inconvenient  little  house,  that  she 
thought  the  fat  Nanny  was  ruining  the  babies,  that  she  was 
desperately  lonely,  pining  for  new  people  and  new  music  and 
pictures  and  so  on.  If  they  hadn't  gone  to  that  studio  party  at 
Moira  Morrison's — if  Moira  Morrison  hadn't  said  as  they  were 
leaving,  "I'm  going  to  rescue  your  wife,  selfish  man.  She's  like 
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an  exquisite  little  Titania" — if  Isabel  hadn't  gone  with  Moira  to 
Paris — if— if  .  .  . 

The  train  stopped  at  another  station.  Bettingford.  Good 
Heavens!  They'd  be  there  in  ten  minutes.  William  stuffed  the 
papers  back  into  his  pockets;  the  young  man  opposite  had  long 
since  disappeared.  Now  the  other  two  got  out.  The  late  after 
noon  sun  shone  on  women  in  cotton  frocks  and  little  sunburnt, 
barefoot  children.  It  blazed  on  a  silky  yellow  flower  with  coarse 
leaves  which  sprawled  over  a  bank  of  rock.  The  air  ruffling 
through  the  window  smelled  of  the  sea.  Had  Isabel  the  same 
crowd  with  her  this  week-end,  wondered  William? 

And  he  remembered  the  holidays  they  used  to  have,  the  four 
of  them,  with  a  little  farm  girl,  Rose,  to  look  after  the  babies. 
Isabel  wore  a  jersey  and  her  hair  in  a  plait;  she  looked  about 
fourteen.  Lord !  how  his  nose  used  to  peel !  And  the  amount  they 
ate,  and  the  amount  they  slept  in  that  immense  feather  bed  with 
their  feet  locked-  together  .  .  .  William  couldn't  help  a  grim 
smile  as  he  thought  of  Isabel's  horror  if  she  knew  the  full  extent  of 
his  sentimentality. 

"Hillo,  William!"  She  was  at  the  station  after  all,  standing 
just  as  he  had  imagined,  apart  from  the  others,  and — William's 
heart  leapt — she  was  alone. 

"Hallo,  Isabel!"  William  stared.  He  thought  she  looked  so 
beautiful  that  he  had  to  say  something.  "You  look  very 
cool," 

"Do  I?"  said  Isabel.  "I  don't  feel  very  cool.  Come  along,  your 
horrid  old  train  is  late.  The  taxi's  outside."  She  put  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  arm  as  they  passed  the  ticket  collector.  "We've 
all  come  to  meet  you,"  she  said.  "But  we've  left  Bobby  Kane  at 
the  sweet  shop,  to  be  called  for." 

"Oh!"  said  William.   It  was  all  he  could  say  for  the  moment. 

There  in  the  glare  waited  the  taxi,  with  Bill  Hunt  and  Dennis 
Green  sprawling  on  one  side,  their  hats  tilted  over  their  faces, 
while  on  the  other,  Moira  Morrison,  in  a  bonnet  like  a  huge 
strawberry,  jumped  up  and  down. 

"No  ice!  No  ice!  No  ice!"  she  shouted  gaily. 
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And  Dennis  chimed  in  from  under  his  hat,  "Only  to  be  had 
from  the  fishmonger's/' 

And  Bill  Hunt,  emerging,  added,  "  With  whole  fish  in  it." 

"Oh,  what  a  bore!"  wailed  Isabel.  And  she  explained  to 
William  how  they  had  been  chasing  round  the  town  for  ice  while 
she  waited  for  him.  "Simply  everything  is  running  down  the 
steep  cliffs  into  the  sea,  beginning  with  the  butter." 

"We  shall  have  to  anoint  ourselves  with  the  butter,"  said 
Dennis.  "May  thy  head,  William,  lack  not  ointment." 

"  Look  here,"  said  William,  "  how  are  we  going  to  sit  ?  I'd  better 
get  up  by  the  driver." 

"No,  Bobby  Kane's  by  the  driver,"  said  Isabel.  "You're  to 
sit  between  Moira  and  me,"  The  taxi  started.  "What  have  you 
got  in  those  mysterious  parcels?" 

"De-cap-it-ated  heads!"  said  Bill  Hunt,  shuddering  beneath 
his  hat. 

"Oh,  fruit!"  Isabel  sounded  very  pleased.  "Wise  William! 
A  melon  and  a  pineapple.  How  too  nice!" 

"No,  wait  a  bit,"  said  William,  smiling.  But  he  really  was 
anxious.  "I  brought  them  down  for  the  kiddies." 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  Isabel  laughed,  and  slipped  her  hand  through 
his  arm.  "They'd  be  rolling  in  agonies  if  they  were  to  eat  them. 
No" — she  patted  his  hand — "you  must  bring  them  something 
next  time.  I  refuse  to  part  with  my  pineapple." 

"Cruel  Isabel!  Do  let  me  smell  it!"  said  Moira.  She  flung  her 
arms  across  William  appealingly.  "Oh!"  The  strawberry  bonnet 
fell  forward:  she  sounded  quite  faint. 

"A  Lady  in  Love  with  a  Pineapple,"  said  Dennis,  as  the  taxi 
drew  up  before  a  little  shop  with  a  striped  blind.  Out  came 
Bobby  Kane,  his  arms  full  of  little  packets. 

"I  do  hope  they'll  be  good.  I've  chosen  them  -because  of  the 
colors.  There  are  some  round  things  which  really  look  too 
divine.  And  just  look  at  this  nougat,"  he  cried  ecstatically,  "just 
look  at  it!  It's  a  perfect  little  ballet." 

But  at  that  moment  the  shopman  appeared.  "Oh,  I  forgot. 
They're  none  of  them  paid  for,"  said  Bobby,  looking  frightened. 
Isabel  gave  the  shopman  a  note,  and  Bobby  was  radiant  again. 
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" Hallo,  William!  I'm  sitting  by  the  driver."  And  bareheaded, 
all  in  white,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulders,  he  leapt 
into  his  place.  "Avanti!"  he  cried  .  .  . 

After  tea  the  others  went  off  to  bathe,  while  William  stayed 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  kiddies.  But  Johnny  and  Paddy  were 
asleep,  the  rose-red  glow  had  paled,  bats  were  flying,  and  still 
the  bathers  had  not  returned.  As  William  wandered  downstairs, 
the  maid  crossed  the  hall  carrying  a  lamp.  He  followed  her  into 
the  sitting-room.  It  was  a  long  room,  colored  yellow.  On  the  wall 
opposite  William  some  one  had  painted  a  young  man,  over  life- 
size,  with  very  wobbly  legs,  offering  a  wide-eyed  daisy  to  a  young 
woman  who  had  one  very  short  arm  and  one  very  long,  thin  one. 
Over  the  chairs  and  sofa  there  hung  strips  of  black  material, 
covered  with  big  splashes  like  broken  eggs,  and  everywhere  one 
looked  there  seemed  to  be  an  ash-tray  full  of  cigarette  ends.  Wil 
liam  sat  down  in  one  of  the  armchairs.  Nowadays,  when  one  felt 
with  one  hand  down  the  sides,  it  wasn't  to  come  upon  a  sheep 
with  three  legs  or  a  cow  that  had  lost  one  horn,  or  a  very  fat 
dove  out  of  the  Noah's  Ark.  One  fished  up  yet  another  little 
paper-covered  book  of  smudged-looking  poems.  .  .  .  He  thought 
of  the  wad  of  papers  in  his  pocket,  but  he  was  too  hungry  and 
tired  to  read.  The  door  was  open;  sounds  came  from  the  kitchen. 
The  servants  were  talking  as  if  they  were  alone  in  the  house. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  loud  screech  of  laughter  and  an  equally 
loud  "Sh!"  They  had  remembered  him.  William  got  up  and 
went  through  the  French  windows  into  the  garden,  and  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  shadow  he  heard  the  bathers  coming  up  the 
sandy  road;  their  voices  rang  through  the  quiet. 

"I  think  it's  up  to  Moira  to  use  her  little  arts  and  wiles/' 

A  tragic  moan  from  Moira. 

"We  ought  to  have  a  gramophone  for  the  week-ends  that 
played  The  Maid  of  the  Mountains." 

"Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!"  cried  Isabel's  voice.  "That's  not  fair  to 
William.  Be  nice  to  him,  my  children!  He's  only  staying  until 
tomorrow  evening."  • 

"Leave  him  to  me,"  cried  Bobby  Kane.  "Fm  awfully  good 
at  looking  after  people." 
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The  gate  swung  open  and  shut.  William  moved  on  the  terrace; 
they  had  seen  him.  "Hallo,  William!"  And  Bobby  Kane, 
flapping  his  towel,  began  to  leap  and  pirouette  on  the  parched 
lawn.  "Pity  you  didn't  come,  William.  The  water  was  divine. 
And  we  all  went  to  a  little  pub  afterwards  and  had  sloe  gin." 

The  others  had  reached  the  house.  "I  say,  Isabel,"  called 
Bobby,  "would  you  like  me  to  wear  my  Nijinsky  dress  tonight?" 

"No,"  said  Isabel,  "nobody's  going  to  dress.  We're  all  starv 
ing.  William's  starving,  too.  Come  along,  mes  amis,  let's  begin 
with  sardines." 

"I've  found  the  sardines,"  said  Moira,  and  she  ran  into  the  hall, 
holding  a  box  high  in  the  air. 

"A  Lady  with  a  Box  of  Sardines,"  said  Dennis  gravely. 

"Well,  William,  and  how's  London?"  asked  Bill  Hunt,  draw 
ing  the  cork  out  of  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

"Oh,  London's  not  much  changed,"  answered  William. 

"  Good  old  London,"  said  Bobby,  very  hearty,  spearing  a  sardine. 

But  a  moment  later  William  was  forgotten.  Moira  Morrison 
began  wondering  what  color  one's  legs  really  were  under  water. 

"Mine  are  the  palest,  palest  mushroom  color." 

Bill  and  Dennis  ate  enormously.  And  Isabel  filled  glasses,  and 
changed  plates,  and  found  matches,  smiling  blissfully.  At  one 
moment  she  said,  "I  do  wish,  Bill,  you'4  paint  it." 

"Paint  what?"  said  Bill  loudly,  stuffing  his  mouth  with  bread. 

"Us,"  said  Isabel,  "round  the  table.  It  would  be  so  fascinating 
in  twenty  years'  time." 

Bill  screwed  up  his  eyes  and  chewed.  "Light's  wrong,"  he  said 
rudely,  "far  too  much  yellow";  and  went  on  eating.  And  that 
seemed  to  charm  Isabel,  too. 

But  after  supper  they  were  all  so  tired  they  could  do  nothing 
but  yawn  until  it  was  late  enough  to  go  to  bed  ,  .  , 

It  was  not  until  William  was  waiting  for  his  taxi  the  next  after 
noon  that  he  found  himself  alone  with  Isabel.  When  he  brought 
his  suit-case  down  into  the  hall,  Isabel  left  the  others  and  went 
over  to  him.  She  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  suit-case. 
"What  a  weight!"  she  said,  and  she  gave  a  little  awkward  laugh. 
" Let  me  carry  it!  To  the  gate." 
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"No,  why  should  you?"  said  William.  "Of  course  not.  Give 
it  to  me/' 

"Oh,  please  do  let  me/' said  Isabel.  "I  want  to,  really."  They 
walked  together  silently.  William  felt  there  was  nothing  to  say 
now. 

"There,"  said  Isabel  triumphantly,  setting  the  suit-case  down, 
and  she  looked  anxiously  along  the  sandy  road.  "I  hardly  seem 
to  have  seen  you  this  time,"  she  said  breathlessly.  "It's  so  short, 
isn't  it?  I  feel  you've  only  just  come.  Next  time — "  The  taxi 
came  into  sight.  "  I  hope  they  look  after  you  properly  in  London. 
I'm  so  sorry  the  babies  have  been  out  all  day,  but  Miss  Neil  had 
arranged  it.  They'll  hate  missing  you.  Poor  William,  going 
back  to  London."  The  taxi  turned.  "Good-by!"  She  gave  him  a 
little  hurried  kiss;  she  was  gone. 

*  Fields,  trees,  hedges  streamed  by.  They  shook  through  the 
empty,  blind-looking  little  town,  ground  up  the  steep  pull  to  the 
station. 

The  train  was  in.  William  made  straight  for  a  first-class  smoker, 
flung  back  into  the  corner,  but  this  time  he  let  the  papers  alone. 
He  folded  his  arms  against  the  dull,  persistent  gnawing,  and  be 
gan  in  his  mind  to  write  a  letter  to  Isabel. 

The  post  was  late  as  usual  They  sat  outside  the  house  in  long 
chairs  under  colored  parasols.  Only  Bobby  Kane  lay  on  the  turf 
at  Isabel's  feet.  It  was  dull,  stifling;  the  day  drooped  like  a  flag. 

"Do  you  think  there  will  be  Mondays  in  heaven?"  asked 
Bobby  childishly. 

And  Dennis  murmured,  "Heaven  will  be  one  long  Monday." 

But  Isabel  couldn't  help  wondering  what  had  happened  to 
the  salmon  they  had  for  supper  last  night.  She  had  meant  to 
have  fish  mayonnaise  for  lunch  and  now  .  .  . 

Moira  was  asleep.  Sleeping  was  her  latest  discovery.  "It's 
so  wonderful.  One  simply  shuts  one's  eyes,  that's  all.  It's  so 
delicious." 

When  the  old  ruddy  postman  came  beating  along  the  sandy 
road  on  his  tricycle  one  felt  the  handlebars  ought  to  have  been 
oars. 
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Bill  Hunt  put  down  his  book.  "Letters/3  he  said  complacently, 
and  they  all  waited.  But,  heartless  postman — 0  malignant  world! 
There  was  only  one,  a  fat  one  for  Isabel.  Not  even  a  paper. 

"And  mine's  only  from  William/'  said  Isabel  mournfully. 

"From  William— already?'3 

"He's  sending  you  back  your  marriage  lines  as  a  gentle 
reminder." 

"Does  everybody  have  marriage  lines?  I  thought  they  were 
only  for  servants." 

"Pages  and  pages!  Look  at  her!  A  Lady  Reading  a  Letter/' 
said  Dennis. 

"My  darling,  precious  Isabel"  Pages  and  pages  there  were. 
As  Isabel  read  on  her  feeling  of  astonishment  changed  to  a  stifled 
feeling.  What  on  earth  had  induced  William  .  .  .  ?  How 
extraordinary  it  was  .  .  .  What  could  have  made  him  .  .  .  ?  She 
felt  confused,  more  and  more  excited,  even  frightened.  It  was 
just  like  William.  Was  it?  It  was  absurd,  of  course,  it  must  be 
absurd,  ridiculous.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  dear!"  What  was  she  to 
do?  Isabel  flung  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed  till  she  couldn't 
stop  laughing. 

"Do,  do  tell  us,"  said  the  others.  "You  must  tell  us." 

"I'm  longing  to,"  gurgled  Isabel.  She  sat  up,  gathered  the 
letter,  and  waved  it  at  them.  "Gather  round/' she  said.  "Listen, 
it's  too  marvelous.  A  love-letter!" 

"A  love-letter!  But  how  divine!"  "Darling,  precious  Isabel." 
But  she  had  hardly  begun  before  their  laughter  interrupted  her. 

"Go  on,  Isabel,  it's  perfect." 

"It's  the  most  marvelous  find." 

"Oh,  do  go  on,  Isabel!" 

"God  forbid,  my  Darling,  that  I  should  be  a  drag  on  your 
happiness." 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

"Sh!sh!shl" 

And  Isabel  went  on.  When  she  reached  the  end  they  were 
hysterical:  Bobby  rolled  on  the  turf  and  almost  sobbed. 

"You  must  let  me  have  it  just  as  it  is,  entire,  for  my  new  book/' 
said  Dennis  firmly.  "I  shall  give  it  a  whole  chapter." 
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"Oh,  Isabel/'  moaned  Moira,  "that  wonderful  bit  about  hold 
ing  you  in  his  arms!" 

"I  always  thought  those  letters  in  divorce  cases  were  made  up. 
But  they  pale  before  this/' 

"Let  me  hold  it.  Let  me  read  it,  mine  own  self,"  said  Bobby 
Kane. 

But,  to  their  surprise,  Isabel  crushed  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
She  was  laughing  no  longer.  She  glanced  quickly  at  them  all;  she 
looked  exhausted.  "No,  not  just  now.  Not  just  now,"  she 
stammered. 

And  before  they  could  recover  she  had  run  into  the  house, 
through  the  hall,  up  the  stairs  into  her  bedroom.  Down  she  sat 
on  the  side  of  the  bed.  "How  vile,  odious,  abominable,  vulgar," 
muttered  Isabel.  She  pressed  her  eyes  with  her  knuckles  and 
rocked  to  and  fro.  And  again  she  saw  them,  but  not  four,  more 
like  forty,  laughing,  sneering,  jeering,  stretching  out  their  hands 
while  she  read  them  William's  letter.  Oh,  what  a  loathsome  thing 
to  have  done.  How  could  she  have  done  it!  "God  forbid,  my 
Darling,  that  I  should  be  a  drag  on  your  happiness."  William! 
Isabel  pressed  her  face  into  the  pillow.  But  she  felt  that  even  the 
grave  bedroom  knew  her  for  what  she  was,  shallow,  tinkling, 
vain  .  .  . 

Presently  from  the  garden  below  there  came  voices. 

"Isabel,  we're  all  going  for  a  bathe.   Do  come!" 

"Come,  thou  wife  of  William!" 

"Call  her  once  before  you  go,  call  once  yet!" 

Isabel  sat  up.  Now  was  the  moment,  now  she  must  decide. 
Would  she  go  with  them,  or  stay  here  and  write  to  William. 
Which,  which  should  it  be?  "I  must  make  up  my  mind."  Oh5 
but  how  could  there  be  any  question  ?  Of  course  she  would  stay 
here  and  write. 

"Titania!"  piped  Moira. 

"Isa-bel?" 

No,  it  was  too  difficult.  "Til — I'll  go  with  them,  and  write  to 
William  later.  Some  other  time.  Later.  Not  now.  But  I  shall 
certainly  write,"  thought  Isabel  hurriedly. 

And,  laughing  in  the  new  way,  she  ran  down  the  stairs. 


THE  LAST  TENTH 
BY  MARGARET  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE  (1878-        ) 

MY  DEAR  Miss  Eversole: 
My  husband  tells  me  that  you  have  been  commissioned  to  do  an 
article  on  his  work,  and  I  am  writing  to  suggest  that  instead  of  a  hurried 
office  interview  you  come  out  here  to  us  at  Willowbrook  for  it.     People  are 
always  more  interesting  in  their  home  setting,  don't  you  think?   And  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  renew  our  old  acquaintanceship.    Will  next  Saturday  at  four  be 
agreeable  to  you  ?   I  hope  so. 

Yours  cordially, 

Jessica  Heath  Hamilton. 

The  little  perfumed  note  slipped  from  Ann  Eversole's  fingers, 
and  her  whole  being  gave  a  disintegrating  swirl  of  revulsion.  Go 
and  have  tea  with  Jessie  Heath — the  woman  who  had  wrecked  her 
life — see  her  and  Victor  together  with  their  children — there  were 
children,  two  of  them — impossible!  How  did  the  woman  dare 
to  invite  her!  Didn't  she  know — of  course  she  knew!  Perhaps  now 
after  six  years  of  married  life  her  triumph  had  dimmed  a  little,  and 
she  desired  to  revitalize  it  by  dragging  Ann  at  her  chariot  wheels. 
Yet  at  the  very  moment  that  her  whole  being  cried  out  its  impos 
sibility  Ann  knew  that  she  would  go.  Her  creed  was  that  of  the 
old  Chinaman's:  To  walk  the  impassable  way,  do  the  impossible 
deed,  think  the  ineffable  thought.  To  see  Victor  Hamilton  in  his 
home  with  his  wife  was  for  her  to  walk  the  impassable  way, 
therefore  she  must  do  it,  even  though  there  was  scant  likelihood 
of  its  producing  any  ineffable  thoughts. 

Going  over  to  her  desk,  she  drew  out  the  photograph  of  Doctor 
Hamilton  which  she  kept  hidden  there  because  she  did  not  dare 
have  it  where  her  eyes  might  seek  it  too  often.  Now,  however, 
staring  at  it,  she  deliberately  invoked  the  old  pain.  This  was  the 
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man  she  should  have  married.  No  other  had  ever  awakened  in 
her  what  he  had,  no  other  ever  would.  His  nature  had  played 
upon  hers,  bringing  forth  a  latent  beauty  which  it  had  not  known 
before.  That  aspect  of  her  was  as  completely  Victor  Hamilton's 
as  a  work  of  art  belongs  to  its  creator.  As  much  and  no  more,  for 
when  he  went  out  of  her  life  it  did  not  vanish  with  him,  but 
remained  to  her  an  enduring  possession.  And  as  he  had  brought  out 
beauty  in  her,  so  she  knew  she  had  done  the  same  for  him.  In 
their  companionship  they  had  both  literally  become  new  people. 
There  had  been  no  engagement,  indeed  very  little  love-making 
between  them.  He  was  a  young  doctor  then,  far  too  poor  to  think 
of  matrimony;  but  that  they  belonged  to  each  other,  and  would 
some  day  be  married,  it  never  entered  her  head  to  doubt,  and  she 
supposed,  nay,  she  knew  that  he  had  felt  the  same  way.  Then 
the  flaming  comet  of  Jessie  Heath  in  all  her  amazing  beauty 
flashed  across  their  orbit.  Many  men  had  desired  her,  and  sud 
denly  she  desired  Ann's  lover.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time  it 
was  all  over.  Possibly  if  they  had  been  forced  to  wait  his 
infatuation  might  have  passed,  but  she  had  money,  there  was  no 
reason  for  delay,  and  on  a  high  tide  of  passion  they  were  swept 
into  matrimony,  leaving  Ann's  delicate  bark  broken  upon  the 
shores  of  life. 

How  does  one  weather  such  disasters?  One  thing  alone  kept 
Ann  from  being  entirely  shattered.  That  was  her  conviction  that 
life  was  bigger  than  one  incident,  even  though  that  one  was  the 
most  overwhelming  she  was  ever  likely  to  encounter.  She 
believed  she  had  lived  before,  her  whole  nature  cried  out  she  would 
live  again.  Existence  was  infinitely  larger  than  the  present  mere 
wink  of  life  could  show,  therefore  she  would  not  let  herself  go 
under.  She  would  not  — she  would  not.  She  did  not,  but  only 
God  and  her  inner  self  knew  how  near  she  had  come  to  it.  Her 
house  of  life  had  been  demolished,  but  the  dweller  therein  had 
power  to  reconstruct  it,  and  the  new  edifice  arose  upon  a  deeper 
foundation.  Fortunately  out  of  her  devastation  came  an  "inner 
spaciousness,"  wholly  unlocked  for,  large  enough  to  admit  humil 
ity  and  compassion,  and  also  an  occasional  stab  of  beauty  which 
left  her  breathless  with  astonishment. 
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As  Ann  stared  now  into  the  pictured  face  of  Victor  Hamilton, 
insensibly  the  walls  of  her  tiny,  hard  New  York  apartment  fell 
away.  All  about  the  outer  fringes  of  her  vision  was  a  softly  flowing 
landscape,  mountains  in  the  distance,  near-by  shining  fields  of 
red  soil,  over  all  a  beneficent  October  sun;  and  straight  before  her 
Victor's  eyes  looking  into  hers,  while  he  told  her  eagerly  of  his 
hopes.  "Ann,  I  believe  I'm  on  the  track  of  something  big!"  he 
had  cried.  "I'm  not  certain  yet — just  groping — but  I  think  I'm 
on  the  way  to  finding  a  cure  for  one  of  the  most  baffling  diseases 
that  we  eye-men  encounter.  Oh',  if  I  only  can ! " 

"You  can/3  she  had  said  and,  to  set  the  seal  of  confidence  on 
his' endeavor,  had  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

He  flung  his  arm  passionately  about  her.  "If  I  ever  do  any 
thing,  Ann,  it  will  be  because  of  you — your  faith — your  eyes 
inspiring  me!"  he  had  cried. 

And  now  he  had  done  it.  He  had  made  such  remarkable  dis 
coveries  that  he  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  profession;  but  the 
inspiration  of  her  eyes  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  that 
very  instant  the  Heaths,  Eleanor  and  her  cousin  Jessica  from 
New  York,  had  come  to  call.  Ann's  romance  ended  that  afternoon, 
and  Jessica's  began. 

With  a  little  shiver  Ann  came  back  to  her  present  surroundings. 
The  country  landscape  faded,  and  she  was  left  staring  at  bleak 
walls.  She  dropped  the  photograph  back  in  its  drawer  and,  dip 
ping  her  pen,  wrote  an  acceptance  to  Mrs.  Hamilton's  note — her 
first  step  on  the  impassable  way. 

As  Ann  put  on  her  hat  on  Saturday  afternoon,  she  paused  a 
moment  to  look  closely  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror.  What 
changes  would  Victor  find  in  her?  Undoubtedly  she  had  matured. 
Her  look  was  deeper,  more  understanding,  and  she  was  more 
lovely.  Yes,  she  knew  it,  although  the  seriousness  of  her  face 
might  mask  its  beauty  from  the  casual  observer. 

As  she  hung  there,  trying  to  look  at  herself  impersonally,  she 
seemed  suddenly  detached,  split  into  two  people.  The  reflected 
Ann  looking  gravely  at  her  appeared  to  have  a  distinct  and  aloof 
personality.  Her  own  eyes  regarded  her  half  ironically,  as  though 
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they  said,  "I  am  yourself,  and  yet  not  yourself.  You  think  you 
own  me,  but  I  have  a  life  beyond  what  you  know.  Every  thought, 
every  act  of  yours  is  stamped  upon  me,  yet  I  am  more  than 
you." 

"Who  are  you?"  Ann  cried.  "I  see  you  often,  but  I  do  not 
understand.  You  sit  there  behind  my  eyes  watching  everything, 
greater  than  I,  wiser  than  I,  but  there  is  a  veil  between.  Oh,"  she 
burst  out,  stooping  closer,  "you  are  my  older  self,  wiser  than  the 
Sibyl,  more  compassionate  than  the  mother  of  all,  you,  and  only 
you,  know  what  I  have  suffered — help  me  today!  Show  me  a 
light!" 

For  a  moment  longer  Ann  hung  there,  seeing  the  tears  blur  her 
eyes  as  she  confessed  herself  to  herself,  the  only  one  in  whom  she 
had  ever  confided.  There  was  no  lifting  of  the  veil,  but  as  she* 
turned  away  a  flash  of  comprehension  came  upon  her.  "We  are 
all  bigger  people  than  we  ever  guess,"  she  said  with  complete 
conviction. 

The  Hamiltons  lived  elaborately.  Their  house  was  large,  and 
the  man-servant  who  ushered  Ann  in  was  stiff  with  the  importance 
of  opening  the  door.  This  was  Jessie  Heath  expressing  herself, 
and  her  money  which  made  it  possible.  Imagine  Victor  caged  so 
elaborately!  A  wink  of  laughter  shot  through  Ann  at  the  thought. 
She  had  need  of  any  mirthful  alleviations  she  cpuld  muster,  for 
as  she  waited  in  the  golden  drawing-room  she  was  all  too  aware 
that  her  hands  were  tremulous  and  cold  and  that  her  heart 
thumped  breathlessly.  No  doubt  it  was  merely  a  drawing-room, 
but  to  her  it  appeared  much  more  the  other  woman's  triumphal 
car  rolling  imperiously  along  the  roads  of  life. 

She  waited  some  time — all  a  part  of  the  game  of  dragging  her 
at  the  chariot  wheels,  she  told  herself  bitterly — before  her  hostess 
glided  in,  holding  out  a  very  soft  hand.  She  was  sumptuously 
dressed,  and  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  of  Jessie  Heath's 
beauty.  It  was  always  the  first  thing — frequently  the  last — that 
one  noticed  about  her.  Now,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  more 
of  it  than  formerly.  Unquestionably  her  curves  were  more  gener 
ous,  and  surely  even  her  hair  had  never  been  quite  so  golden,  nor 
her  cheeks  so  pink.  With  a  flash  it  leaped  upon  Ann  that  the 
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woman  was  frightened  and  was  clutching  desperately  at  her 
beauty,  over-emphasizing  it  in  a  panic. 

"So  good  of  you  to  come!"  Mrs.  Hamilton  gushed,  her  jeweled 
hand  clasping  Ann's  slender  unadorned  one.  "Let  us  come  into 
the  library  and  have  tea  first,  then  I  will  turn  you  over  to  my 
husband." 

Their  hands  still  joined,  although  their  spiritual  antennae  did 
not  even  brush  each  other,  they  crossed  the  hall  together.  Ann 
was  stifled,  all  her  inner  being  suffocated  by  the  other's  near 
presence.  Oh,  what  a  fool  she  had  been  to  come!  She  took  sanc 
tuary  in  silence,  fearing  that  her  voice  might  betray  her  with  a 
tremor. 

"Here  is  my  husband/'  Jessica  said,  as  they  entered  the  library. 
"Doctor  Hamilton,  Miss  Eversole —  But  of  course,  I  forgot — 
how  silly  of  me!  You  and  Victor  knew  each  other  in  the  South." 

Jessie  Heath  introducing  her  to  Victor — maliciously  pretending 
she  had  forgotten  they  had  ever  met!  A  flashing  retort  leaped  to 
Ann's  lips,  but  she  rejected  it  and,  still  in  silence,  accorded  him  a 
remote  smile  as  their  hands  met.  Heavens!  How  cold  his  was! 
Then  he  too  had  dreaded  the  meeting! 

"Of  course  we  have  met  before!"  he  said  hastily.  "Why,  it 
was  at  your  house  that  I  first  saw  my  wife/' 

How  like  him  to  come  clumping  in  with  the  bald  truth  like  that ! 
Spoiling  all  his  wife's  little  fiction  of  forgetfulness. 

Still  holding  herself  aloof,  Ann  sat  down,  and  the  little  function 
of  tea  drinking  began.  Lemon — cream?  One  lump  or  two?  Ann 
made  no  effort  to  emerge  from  her  shell.  Jessica  had  invited  the 
meeting,  let  her  bear  the  burden  of  it  then!  Gradually,  under 
the  outward  composure,  her  tension  began  to  relax  sufficiently 
for  her  to  perceive  with  some  malicious  amusement  that  her  silence 
was  causing  Jessica  to  dash  herself  frantically  against  it  in  an 
increasingly  nervous  flood  of  chatter.  And  all  the  time  under  the 
cover  of  talk,  she  was  watching  Victor's  reactions  to  Ann.  Could 
it  be  then  that  she  was  frightened,  and  had  wanted  to  drag  her 
fear  out  into  the  open  and  there  look  at  it? 

Victor  was  almost  as  detached  as  Ann,  only  throwing  in  an 
occasional  remark  to  tone  down  some  statement  of  his  wife's,  or 
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even  to  contradict  her  flatly.  For  the  most  part  he  sat  silent,  his 
great  bulk  half  in  shadow,  but  Ann  was  dreadfully  conscious  that 
his  eyes  were  constantly  upon  her  in  a  slow,  appraising  inspection. 
And  what  was  he  to  her  ?  Well,  there  was  no  denying  that  he  was, 
what  he  always  had  been,  the  one  man  for  whom  she  had  ever 
cared,  or  ever  would.  In  a  lull  of  his  wife's  chatter,  he  emerged 
suddenly  with  a  direct  question. 

"Have  you  been  South  lately,  Miss  Eversole?  How  are  they 
allinAlbemarle?" 

"They  are  all  very  well,  thank  you,  Victor.  I  was  there  most 
of  the  summer/5  she  returned,  scorning  his  formal  address. 

"How  nice  to  hear  you  call  him  Victor!  So  few  people  do  now 
adays,"  Mrs.  Hamilton  gushed. 

"Ah,  the  penalty  of  greatness!  I  must  remember,  then,  that 
you  are  removed  to  frozen  peaks  of  distinction,  Doctor  Hamilton/' 
Ann  said,  and  out  of  her  sheer  unhappiness,  she  permitted  herself 
to  shoot  a  sardonic  flicker  of  mirth  at  him  over  her  raised  teacup. 

Victor  flushed,  as  Ann  had  known  he  would.  Never  would  be  a 
man  more  shy  and  uncomfortable  over  his  achievements.  "Heav 
ens,  no!  Not  that— never  that!"  he  stumbled  and  trailed  away 
into  an  uncomfortable  silence,  well  aware  that  the  situation  was 
brittle,  but  unable  to  relieve  it. 

Jessica,  who  had  detected  Ann's  look,  raised  her  head  with  a 
sharp  jerk,  alert  and  defiant. 

"How  we  are  all  torturing  one  another!"  The  words  leaped  up 
in  Ann's  mind,  and  suddenly  she  was  sorry:  repentant  of  her  own 
flirt  of  malice,  sorry  for  Victor's  discomfort,  sorry  indeed  for  all 
three  of  them,  caught  in  an  emotional  tangle  which  meant 
unhappiness  for  each.  Heavens!  She  must  come  out  of  her  shell 
and  try  to  play  the  game  more  kindly. 

With  this  in  view,  she  picked  up  the  delicate  teaspoon  in  her 
saucer.  "What  a  beauty!"  she  said,  turning  to  her  hostess.  "I 
hope  you  don't  mind  my  admiring  it.  I  have  a  weakness  for 
rat-tail  spoons.  Surely  this  one  has  a  history." 

"Yes,  it  has,"  the  other  returned,  and  Ann  was  rewarded  by 
feeling  her  unbend  to  a  genuine  interest.  "Such  a  bargain!  I 
got  six  of  them  from  an  old  lady  in  the  country  some  years  ago, 
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before  the  value  of  old  silver  was  generally  known.  We  were  on  a 
motor  trip  and  stopped  by  chance  for  water  at  an  old  house.  I 
invited  myself  inside  to  nose  about  for  bargains —  Don't  you 
love  a  bargain,  Miss  Eversole?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  Ann  responded,  mustering  what  enthusiasm  she 
could,  although  she  began  to  fear  that  this  bargain  was  to  prove 
one  that  she  could  not  possibly  love,  especially  as  she  thought  she 
detected  an  antagonism  to  the  subject  on  Victor's  part. 

"Well,  I  went  into  the  house,"  Jessica  flowed  on.  "And  when 
the  old  lady  trotted  out  to  the  dining  room  for  the  water,  I  trotted 
right  after,  and  there 9  laid  out  in  state,  were  these  six  luscious  little 
spoons!  I  guessed  they  were  heirlooms  and  that  it  was  going  to 
take  diplomacy  on  my  part  if  I  was  to  get  them  at  all,  more  still, 
if  it  was  to  be  any  kind  of  a  bargain,  but " 

"  Have  some  tea,  Ann ! "  Victor  interrupted  suddenly. 

"Miss  Eversole  has  just  declined  a  second  cup,  Victor." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  notice.  How  do  you  like  living  in  New 
York?" 

"  Fictorl  You're  interrupting  my  story — please  let  me  finish!" 
his  wife  protested  sharply. 

"Oh,  all  right!"  he  capitulated,  flinging  himself  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  shrug  of  annoyance. 

And  thus,  having  obtained  sufficient  rope,  Jessica  proceeded  to 
hang  herself  before  Ann's  very  eyes.  "Well,  as  I  say,"  she  went 
on,  "it  was  plain  the  old  lady  treasured  the  spoons — you  see  they 
have  a  crest  on  them — but  luckily  she  had  no  idea  of  their  real 
value,  and  besides  needed  money  just  then  for  an  invalid  son.  So 
in  the  end  I  got  them — and  for  just  about  one  half  of  what  they 
were  really  worth!"  She  ended  with  a  flash  of  triumph. 

Involuntarily  Ann  glanced  at  Victor,  but  hastily  averted  her 
eyes  from  the  unconsciously  confessed  shame  of  his.  She  was 
acutely  uncomfortable,  aware  that  he  was  watching  her,  awaiting 
her  response,  that  he  might  discover  if  his  wife's  thirst  for  bar 
gains  was  natural  to  all  women. 

Again  Jessica  caught  Ann's  look,  and  was  instantly  and  jeal 
ously  alert.  "Don't  you  think  I  was  lucky,  Miss  Eversole?"  she 
challenged. 
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"Luckier  than  the  old  lady/'  Ann  returned,  forced  by  the  direct 
question  to  give  an  opinion,  but  trying  to  disarm  its  criticism  by 
a  lightness  of  tone. 

"Oh,  the  old  lady  was  lucky  too!"  Mrs.  Hamilton  retorted 
defiantly.  "She  needed  the  money,  and  probably  would  never 
have  got  a  chance  to  sell  the  spoons  at  all  if  I  hadn't  happened 
along/' 

"And  I  suppose  she  never  found  out  their  real  value?"  Ann 
questioned. 

The  color  flushed  up  in  Jessica's  face,  and  her  lips  tightened  for 
an  instant.  "Well,  she  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Some  officious 
friend  informed  her — and  she  wrote  me  an  insulting  letter — 
actually  threatened  to  sue  me!  I  was  quite  willing  to  fight  it  out, 
but  Victor  was  so  soft,  he  sent  her  the  extra  amount  at  once!" 

"Oh,  you  did!"  Ann  cried,  forgetting  herself,  and  turning  to 
him  with  a  flush  of  gladness. 

"It  was  a  perfectly  silly  thing  for  Victor  to  do!"  Jessica  cried 
angrily,  beginning  to  lose  her  self-control.  "The  old  woman  had 
absolutely  no  case.  I  had  her  signed  receipt — I  always  make  a 
point  of  getting  a  receipt— also  I  had  the  spoons!"  She  broke  off 
with  a  little,  hard  laugh.  Suddenly  she  looked  at  Ann,  and  shot 
her  next  words  straight  at  her.  "I  had  the  spoons,  Miss  Eversole, 
and  possession  is  nine  tenths  of  the  law,  you  know."  For  a 
moment  the  lovely  eyes  opened  wide,  and  Ann  caught  in  their  depths 
such  malicious  significance  that  it  rushed  upon  her  the  words  were 
meant  to  apply  not  alone  to  the  rat-tail  spoons,  but  to  the  posses 
sion  of  Victor  Hamilton  as  well — a  challenge  and  a  defiance. 

The  other's  anger  had  betrayed  her  into  such  an  amazing,  such 
a  crude  revelation  of  jealousy  that  for  one  instant  Ann  was  dumb 
founded.  Then  suddenly,  under  the  moment's  pressure,  a  barrier 
within  herself  appeared  to  break,  a  swirling  flood  of  illumination 
poured  in,  and  she  was  swept  into  a  place  of  spaciousness,  where 
the  currents  of  life  ran  at  more  profound  depths,  and  where  all 
values  were  readjusted.  Her  larger  self,  the  watching  personality 
behind  her  eyes,  had  drawn  the  veil  for  an  instant. 

"Yes,"  she  heard  herself  saying  quietly,  yet  with  absolute 
conviction,  speaking  out  of  this  revelation.    "Yes,  possession  is 
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nine  tenths,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  last  tenth,  not  possessed  by 
any  one,  which  is  yet  of  more  value  than  all  the  other  nine." 

The  words  came  into  the  waiting  intensity  of  the  room  clear  and 
detached,  almost  like  a  child  moving  among  wrangling  grown 
people,  and  unconsciously  speaking  wisdom.  Ann  listened  to  them 
as  though  a  voice  other  than  her  own  had  uttered  them.  In  a 
blaze  of  insight  she  knew  that  what  she  and  Victor  had  had 
together  in  the  past  was  an  everlasting  creation,  something  which 
neither  of  them  possessed,  but  which  no  circumstance  could  ever 
take  from  them,  a  thing  beautiful  and  immortal,  stamped  forever 
upon  their  souls.  In  the  light  of  this  last  tenth,  she  also  perceived 
the  amazing  pathos  of  humanity,  so  futilely  and  tragically  snatch 
ing  at  what  was  of  no  value,  what  one  flash  of  insight  could  reduce 
to  ashes. 

She  came  back  to  the  outer  world  to  hear  Jessica  say  sharply, 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean!'5  and  to  be  aware  that 
Victor's  eyes  were  blazing  at  her  in  passionate  interrogation. 

"I  hardly  know  what  I  mean  myself/'  Ann  returned.  "It  was 
a  sudden  intuition  that — that  what  tve  possess  is  the  least  of  life, 
only  its  imitation,  so  to  speak,  that  the  real  things,  the  enduring 
ones,  are  quite  different,  something  else,  something  more — "  she 
fell  away  into  silence,  unable  to  find  words  for  what  she  had  seen. 
"But  now,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment,  turning  to  Victor  and 
forcing  herself  to  meet  his  eyes,  "I  must  get  down  to  business. 
I  hope  you  don't  mind  talking  about  yourself  a  little.  I  wrote  you 
that  my  paper  is  running  a  series  of  articles  on  the  work  of  distin 
guished  physicians,  and  that  you  had  been  selected  to  represent 
the  eye-men.  Of  course  we  make  it  entirely  clear  that  it  is  all  our 
doing,  so  there  shall  be  no  suggestion  of  advertising  on  your  part. 
I  did  not  know  until  I  began  these  interviews  how  scrupulously 
you  doctors  avpid  the  limelight — most  lions  seek  it." 

"Then  I  suppose  I  must  leave  you  to  my  lion,"  Jessica  said,  but 
made  no  effort  to  rise. 

It  flashed  upon  Ann  then  that  this  was  the  reason  for  her  being 
invited  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Hamilton  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
interview,  and  would  not  leave  her  husband  alone  with  her  if  she 
could  help  it. 
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"  Oh,  please  don't  go !  Unless  it  would  bore  you  too  much/5  Ann 
cried  hastily,  being  quite  as  anxious  to  avoid  being  left  with 
Victor  as  long  as  his  eyes  continued  to  hold  that  tremendous 
question  as  his  wife  was  to  prevent  it. 

"Nothing  in  connection  with  my  husband's  work  could  possibly 
bore  me,  Miss  Eversole,"  Mrs,  Hamilton  returned  heavily.  "I 
think  you  can  hardly  realize — single  women  don't,  I  suppose — 
how  completely  I  throw  myself  into  'all  his  interests.  I  only  feared 
my  presence  might  embarrass  you/' 

"Oh,  I'm  far  too  hard-boiled  a  journalist  for  that!"  Ann 
returned.  "I'm  quite  used  to  lions  under  all  circumstances,  with 
or  without  their  keepers."  The  last  unfortunate  words  slipped 
out  quite  unintentionally,  and  Ann  threw  a  hasty  smile  after 
them,  hoping  thus  to  draw  their  sting.  The  smile  perished,  how 
ever,  in  Jessica's  icy  reception.  To  make  things  worse,  Victor 
burst  out  with  a  sudden  gust  of  laughter,  so  poignantly  reminiscent 
that  Ann's  heart  lurched. 

"Ann!"  he  cried  delightedly,  "you're  just  the  same  little 
old — "  He  caught  himself  tip,  and  ended  rather  flatly,  "You're 
just  the  same  as  ever." 

The  same  little  old  devil,  Ann  knew  well  he  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  saying.  It  was  an  old  phrase  of  his,  and  now  was  a  sudden 
happy  remembrance  of  all  their  past  intercourse,  which  even  in 
its  gravest  moments  was  apt,  through  some  twist  of  hers,  to  flash 
away  into  laughter.  Ann  was  painfully  aware  that  he  was  redis 
covering  her  moment  by  mdment.  Jessica  was  aware  of  it  also. 
"I  hope  you  don't  think  I  regard  myself  as  my  husband's  keeper. 
Miss  Eversole,"  she  bristled. 

Ann  suddenly  found  herself  upon  the  edge  of  hysteria.  The 
situation,  like  life  itself,  was  so  ludicrous,  and  yet  so  tragic  that 
she  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  give  way  to  great  gusts  of  laughter 
which  could  end  only  in  tears.  She  controlled  herself,  however,  and 
managed  to  answer  lightly,  "Aren't  all  good  wives  their  husbands' 
keepers?"  Then,  determined  to  disarm  the  other's  resentment  if 
possible,  she  said  with  unmistakable  earnestness,  "I  really  wish 
you  would  stay,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  don't  doubt  I  can  get  more 
from  you  than  I  can  from  Victor  himself." 
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Jessica  unbent  in  spite  of  herself.  "Of  course  I  can  tell  you 
things  he  is  not  likely  to  mention — Victor  never  will  make  the 
best  of  himself/'  she  conceded,  with  a  thinly  veiled  eagerness, 
which  suddenly  revealed  itself  as  pathetic. 

"Please  do/'  Ann  urged  gently.  In  the  revelation  of  the  last 
tenth  she  could  afford  to  be  generous,  and  also,  to  her  own  aston 
ishment,  she  found  herself  all  at  once  feeling  sorry  for  this  woman 
who  had  almost  wrecked  her  life. 

Thus  mollified,  Jessica  plunged  happily  into  a  recital  of  her 
husband's  successes.  Victor  still  sat  in  the  shadow,  his  eyes 
watching  Ann,  and  only  throwing  in  an  occasional  absent-minded, 
"Oh,  I  say,  Jess!  Draw  it  mild!" 

As  she  talked,  all  of  Jessica's  beauty,  which  her  moments  of 
fear  and  jealousy  had  dimmed,  came  back  to  her,  warming  itself 
in  her  happiness,  like  an  iridescent  dragon-fly  in  the  sun.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  she  was  passionately  and  proudly  in  love  with 
her  husband  and,  in  her  eagerness  to  display  him,  she  let  the 
barriers  of  self  fall,  and  Ann  became  more  and  more  conscious  of 
her  pathos.  She  had  caught  Victor  in  the  net  of  her  beauty,  but 
now  was  fearful  of  its  power  to  hold  him;  and  on  him  her  whole 
life  depended. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  you  have  given  me  just 
what  I  wanted,"  Ann  said  at  length.  "And  now,"  she  added, 
again  forcing  herself  to  meet  Victor's  eyes,  "I  must  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions.  Had  you  been  working  long  on  this  main  dis 
covery — when  did  you  first  begin  to  hope  there  might  be  a  cure 
for  retinitis  pigmentosa?" 

"You  know,  Ann!"  he  burst  out. 

"I?"  she  questioned,  startled. 

"Don't  you  remember/'  he  rushed  on,  "the  last  time  I  saw  you 
in  Albemarle,  I  told  you  then  that  I  thought  I  was  on  the  track 
of  something  big?" 

Did  she  remember!  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  effort  that  she 
held  herself  in  her  present  environment,  keeping  the  blue  moun 
tains  and  the  red  clay  fields  from  flowing  back  upon  her. 

"Why,  yes,  I  do  remember !"  she  cried,  making  her  tone  bright  and 
casual,  "Let  me  see?  that  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  ago/' 
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"It  was  exactly  six  years  ago  on  the  eighth  of  last  month," 
Jessica  broke  in.  "  Don't  you  remember,  Victor/'  she  dropped  her 
voice  a  little,  "it — it  was  our  day — the  one  on  which  we  first  met." 

Oh,  horrible,  to  go  plowing  down  into  the  past  to  turn  out  that 
day  of  all  days!  And  how  alive  and  near  the  surf  ace  it  was  I  How 
ready  to  leap  out  in  all  its  poignant  beauty!  And  the  tragedy  of 
"Do  you  remember?"  "Don't  you  remember,  Victor?"  his  wife 
appealed,  but  he  had  said,  "Don't  you  remember,  Ann?"'  And 
Ann  was  fearfully  aware  that  at  this  moment  it  was  more  vivid  in 
his  mind  that  the  eighth  of  October  was  the  last  day  on  which  he 
had  seen  her  rather  than  that  it  was  the  first  on  which  he  had  seen 
his  wife.  Ann's  heart  beat  furiously,  but  again,  out  of  all  the 
pressure  of  her  emotion,  there  emerged  that  unexpected  stab  of 
compassion  for  Victor's  wife.  This  was  the  penalty  of  vision  which 
cannot  be  restricted.  As  the  veil  lifted  far  enough  for  her  to  per 
ceive  the  alleviation  for  herself  in  the  beauty  of  the  last  tenth,  so 
at  the  same  time  it  forced  her  to  look  down  below  her  rival's 
assured  exterior,  to  where  her  small  soul  clutched  at  her  possessions 
like  a  frightened  child  clutching  his  toy,  and  causing  Ann  to 
respond  with  a  compassion  that  was  almost  maternal.  Oh,  why  could 
she  not  be  left  to  suffer  merely  her  own  tragedy!  her  thoughts 
rebelled.  Why  must  she  be  faced  by  Jessica's  as  well?  "Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens"  walked  fantastically,  almost  ironically, 
across  the  chaos  of  her  thoughts,  as  out  loud  she  heard  herself 
saying,  still  in  that  carefully  light  tone,  "Six  years  ago — that's 
very  interesting.  Retinitis  pigmentosa,  is  that  right?  There!  I 
don't  think  I  need  trouble  you  any  more.  Of  course  you  have  a 
photograph  on  file  somewhere  that  we  can  get?  You  haven't? 
Oh,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  you  should  see  that  he  is  not  so  neglectful  of 
the  sacred  limelight!" 

"I  will!"  Jessica  promised  with  that  pathetic  eagerness.  "But 
I  have  a  good  photograph  of  Victor  upstairs — I'll  get  it!" 

"Oh,  please  don't  bother!"  Ann  cried  out  hastily.  But  before 
she  could  prevent  it,  Jessica,  her  jealousy  momentarily  in  abey 
ance,  had  flashed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Ann  alone  with  Victor. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  upon  them  he  turned  to  her,  his 
eyes  blazing. 
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"Ann!"  he  burst  out.  "Ann—"  and  stopped  dead,  choked  by 
emotion. 

She  kept  her  eyes  resolutely  upon  her  notes,  making  no 
reply. 

"Ann!"  he  broke  out  again.  "Do  you  know  how  beautiful 
you  are?" 

A  great  wave  of  emotion  in  response  to  his  was  rising  in  her,  but 
she  fought  it  back,  making  herself  look  up  and  smile.  "I  have 
been  told  ere  this  that  in  my  quiet  way  I  had  some  claims  to  good 
looks,"  she  answered,  lifting  a  mirthful  eyebrow. 

"Good  looks!  Heavens,  no,  not  that!  Something  else — more 
even  than  beauty — the  spirit  showing  through,"  he  cried  con 
fusedly.  "Ann,  what  did  you  mean  by  the  last  tenth  ?  Something 
opened  in  your  eyes  when  you  said  it,  and  light  came  out — what 
did  you  mean?" 

She  rose  breathlessly,  stifled  by  his  passionate  nearness,  and 
moved  over  to  the  window,  seeking  an  escape,  but  he  followed. 

"What  did  you  mean,  Ann?  You  must  tell  me,"  he  persisted. 

She  knew  that  her  hand  on  the  window  sill  was  trembling,  but 
she  kept  her  voice  steady,  and  forced  herself  to  give  an  impersonal 
definition.  "I  meant  something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
snatch  and  grab  of  life,  that  is  aloof  from  all  of  it,  a  thing  that  is 
most  yours  when  you  least  possess  it.  I  don't  make  it  clear,  I 
know,  but  it  was  what  Christ  meant  when  He  said  you  must  lose 
your  life  to  save  it." 

He  brushed  her  stumbling  impersonal  words  aside,  his  eyes  still 
blazing  at  her.  "Did  you  mean  by  it  our  friendship — what  you 
and  I  had  together?"  he  demanded. 

The  color  blurred  her  face,  then  fell  away,  leaving  it  startlingly 
white.  Tears  that  she  could  not  help  forced  their  way  into  her  eyes 
and  she  knew  that  what  she  had  most  hoped  to  hide  was  all  con 
fessed.  Nevertheless,  she  looked  at  him  steadily  through  the 
tears.  "Yes,  that  was  what  I  meant,  Victor,"  she  said,  with  a 
faint,  delicate  gesture  of  acquiescence.  "I  understood  all  at  once 
that  what  we  had  had,  our — our  friendship " 

"Love!  Our  love,  Ann!  You  know  it  was  that — I  knew  it  too 
late!"  he  interjected  in  a  shaken  voice. 
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"Our  love,  then/5  she  amended  gently,  since  all  was  confessed. 
"Our  love  and  complete  understanding  could  never  be  lost.  It 
was  a  perfect  thing,  which  must  last  forever,  though  neither  of  us 
possessed  it.  I  seemed  to  see  that  its  very  perfection  and  its 
freedom  had  swept  it  through  into  the  spiritual,  stamping  it  there 
forever  where  it  could  never  perish."  For  a  moment  longer  she 
stared  at  .him,  her  eyes  very  wide,  seeing  beyond  him  now,  her 
spirit  so  close  to  the  surface  that  her  face  was  luminous.  "This 
is  real,  Victor/'  she  ended  with  profound  conviction.  "The  truth 
— not  something  imagined." 

He  bowed  gravely.  "I  do  not  doubt  you,  Ann/'  he  answered, 
his  gaze  upon  her  transfigured  face.  Alas !  That  was  what  made 
it  so  difficult!  That  he  was  able  to  understand  these  fleeting 
insights  of  hers  which  made  up  her  life,  but  which  by  most  people 
were  so  little  understood,  that  there  were  as  yet  hardly  any  ade 
quate-words  with  which  to  convey  them. 

"I  understand/'  he  went  on  after  a  pause.  "But  that  is  not 
enough.  I  need  you  now,  Ann,  I  want  your  friendship — let  me 
come  to  see  you  sometimes." 

With  a  shock  Ann  came  down  from  the  heights  to  look  straight 
into  the  desire  in  his  eyes.  Instinctively  she  drew  a  little  farther 
away,  pressing  back  against  the  window  casing. 

"Ann,  I  need  you!"  he  rushed  on.  "I  need  your  inspiration. 
I  was  different  when  I  had  your  companionship — more  alive. 
Almost  all  the  ideas  for  my  work  came  then.  When  you  went  out 
of  my  life  something  vanished  with  you — but  you  can  bring  it  all 
back." 

She  knew  that  was  true.  How  could  she  help  knowing  that  her 
personality  had  played  upon  his  and  inspired  it?  And  how  very 
easily  it  might  all  be  theirs  once  more — just  the  turning  of  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  slipping  of  her  cold  fingers  into  his,  a  whispered 
word,  and  the  doors  into  the  old  ecstasy  would  open  again. 

"Just  friends,  Ann/'  he  pleaded.  "Just  to  see  you — talk  with 
you  sometimes." 

Ah,  but  was  it  possible  for  them  to  be  just  friends?  No  matter 
how  impeccably  they  might  keep  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  she 
not  inevitably  be  taking  something,  the  best  part  of  him,  from 
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his  wife  ?  But  then,  had  Jessica  a  right  to  this  aspect  of  him  which 
she  did  not  even  know  existed  ? 

"Down,  Toby!    Down!    Now  be  good!"    Suddenly  a  child's 
excited,  laughing  voice  broke  upon  her  ears.    Turning,  she  saw 
through  the  window  two  children  of  three  and  five,  laughing  and 
remonstrating  with  a  fox  terrier  who  danced  upon  his  hind  legs/ 
trying  to  snatch  a  cookie  from  one  of  them. 

"Those  are  your  children,"  she  said  abruptly. 

"Yes!  Ann,  let  me  come  to  see  you." 

"No!  Look  at  your  children." 

The  tension  and  uncertainty  within  her  snapped*,  and  she  came 
into  a  place  of  complete  confidence  and  serenity.  Again  she  paid 
the  penalty  of  vision.  She  could  no  longer  see  for  herself  alone,  as 
do  the  near-sighted  souls;  she  must  perceive  now,  must  feel  for 
his  children,  and  even  his  wife,  as  well. 

She  put  her  hands  lightly  together,  leaned  back  a  little  against 
the  window,  and  smiled  at  him.  "Your  children  are  your 
answer,"  she  said. 

He  knew  that  he  had  lost  her  forever.  In  the  moment  of  her 
going  she  touched  a  plane  of  beauty  that  was  beyond  anything 
he  had  ever  perceived:  a  creature  of  flame  and  spirit,  within 
reach  of  his  arm,  yet  utterly  and  forever  aloof.  "  You  are  the  last 
tenth,  Ann!"  he  cried  in  a  choked  voice.  "You  are  the  perfect 
thing  that  is  revealed  in  the  instant  of  its  loss." 

Tears  came  again  to  her  eyes  at  that,  but  she  kept  her  smiling 
look.  "Jessica,"  she  got  out  a  little  breathlessly.  "Oh,  Victor, 
she  cares  so!  Don't  make  her  suffer." 

As  her  words  died  in  the  warm  stillness  of  the  room,  Jessica 
reentered  with  the  photograph.  Ann  received  it  absently.  "We 
have  been  looking  at  your  children;  they  are  lovely,"  she  said. 

Her  eyes  as  they  rested  upon  the  other  were  so  warm  and 
luminous  that  Jessica  was  melted.  "/  think  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  all  the  world!"  she  cried  with  a  rush  of  feeling 
that  swept  her  real  self  so  near  the  surface  that  for  a  moment  she 
was  completely  revealed^  a  woman  small,  and  even  at  times  mean, 
perhaps,  but  with  her  whole  life  centered  in  her  husband  and  chil 
dren,  and  infinitely  capable  of  being  hurt  through  them. 
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Ann  caught  Victor's  eye,  and  directed  it  urgently  toward  the 
other.  She  would  make  him  see  his  wife  in  this  appealing  moment, 
make  him  realize  how  utterly  she  was  at  his  mercy.  He  caught 
understanding  from  her,  and  as  his  eyes  turned  to  Jessica  they 
softened  with  comprehension.  When  Ann  held  out  her  hand  in 
•farewell,  he  gave  it  a  quick  pressure.  "Good-by — thank  you,"  he 
said.  Then  releasing  her,  he  reached  out  toward  his  wife,  who 
caught  his  hand  eagerly,  passionately. 

Ann  turned  away,  knowing  that  it  needed  only  the  closing  of 
the  door  upon  herself  for  them  to  embrace.  She  was  infinitely 
exhausted,  so -drained  of  vitality  that  she  even  wondered  if  she 
could  get  home,  nevertheless  she  was  conscious  of  a  flicker  of 
rueful  mirth.  "  Bless  you,  my  children,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"Live  happy  ever  after.  I  have  saved  you  from  the  villain  who 
was  myself." 

For  herself  she  was  content  that  her  portion  should  be  the  last 
tenth,  that  residue  of  life  which  rarely  emerges  until  all  else  seems 
lost,  but  which  when  once  perceived  is  completely  satisfying. 
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A  LIST  OF 

REPRESENTATIVE  MODERN 
SHORT  STORIES 

The  list  of  representative  modern  short  stories  that  follows  is  arranged  by 
literatures,  the  chief  modern  nations  that  have  excelled  in  this  form  being  repre 
sented.  Roughly  speaking,  1800  has  been  taken  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
modern  trend,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  England  and  the 
period  just  after  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America.  It  was  not  until  the 
publication  of  Washington  Irving' s  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  1819,  however,  that 
the  tendency  showed  crystallized  form. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  list  of  American  short  stories  is  much  more 
generously  inclusive  than  those  of  the  other  literatures  represented:  the  fact 
that  America  has  produced  more  authors  and  stories  of  merit;  also,  because 
those  using  a  book  for  American  educational  purposes  are  most  interested  in 
studying  the  development  of  their  own  literature.  Until  recent  years  such  was 
not  the  case;  American  was  taken  as  an  unimportant  sideline  of  English  litera 
ture.  But  in  the  short  story  at  least,  America,  ever  since  Poe,  has  led  the  world. 

The  English  list  includes  Scotch  and  Irish  literature  as  well  as  that  of  England. 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  term  British  to  indicate  such  in- 
clusiveness.  In  cultural  fields  English  is  now  quite  commonly  taken  to  mean 
all  productions  in  the  English  language  except  those  of  the  United  States,  or 
at  least  all  from  the  British  Isles.  In  converse  manner  American  is  now  generally 
taken  to  mean  United  Statesian.  The  word  British  has  too  warlike  and  political 
a  sound  for  use  in  a  literary  application. 

In  the  case  of  German  literature,  what  may  be  called  classic  German  literature 
only  is  represented.  Compared  with  the  other  literatures  included  Germany's 
contribution  to  the  short  story  is  slight.  But  the  marked  influence  of  the  German 
short  story  on  certain  periods  of  American  and  English  literature  would  alone 
be  sufficient  reason  for  not  allowing  German  literature  to  go  wholly  unrepre 
sented. 

WJiere  the  year  in  which  a  single  short  story  was  first  published  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  volume  in  which  it  was  first  republished  the  year  date  has  not 
been  given  after  the  single  story  even  though  the  single  story  may  have  had 
periodical  publication  prior  (but  in  the  same  year)  to  its  publication  in  book  form. 

This  arrangement  of  dates  indicates  publication  between  the  two  dates  given, 
inclusive:  1850-54.  This  arrangement  indicates  publication  at  the  (two  or 
more)  dates  given:  1850-1854. 
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Titles  of  volumes  of  short  stories  are  in  italics,  to  distinguish  them  from  single 
stories,    Republication  of  single  stories  in  books  has  been  indicated  as  follows: 
The  Unlived  Life  of  Little  Mary  Ellen  (i896).3 
In  Simpkinsville:   Character  Tales  (i897).3 

Single  stories  republished  in  book  form  are  followed  by  the  same  superior  figure 
as  is  the  volume  in  which  they  were  first  republished.  It  has  not  seemed  neces 
sary,  however,  to  list  unimportant  volumes  merely  to  indicate  where  single 
short  stories  were  republished.  In  the  case  of  different  editions  of  a  book,, later 
editions  with  added  matter,  it  has  been  possible  to  indicate  in  what  edition  a 
story  first  appeared,  by  putting  the  superior  figures  after  the  edition  date. 

In  the  case  of  authors  who  wrote  under  pen  names  I  have  listed  their 
work  under  such  pseudonyms  when  these  seem  to  be  the  names  by  which  they 
are  generally  recognized,  as  in  the  cases  of  "Mark  Twain"  and  "O.  Henry." 
If  the  work  of  some  authors  is  not  brought  up  to  date  it  is  often  because 
their  later  productions  add  nothing  to  their  earlier  achievements. 

The  Hst  of  Russian  short  stories  is  entirely  the  work  of  Prof.  Alexander  Kaun, 
of  the  University  of  California.  For  assistance  with  the  French  list  I  am  in 
debted  to  Prof.  Irving  L.  Foster  of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  I  wish  to 
thank  Prof.  0.  W.  Long  of  Williams  College  for  his  help  with  the  German  list. 

ALEXANDER  JESS  UP. 
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Achmed  ABDULLAH  (i  88 i-       ) 

A  Simple  Act  of  Piety  (I9I8).1 
Cobbler's  Wax  (igiS).1 
The  Honorable  Gentleman  (I9I9).1 
The   Honorable  Gentleman  and  Others 

(1919).! 

Wings:    Tales  of  the  Psychic  (1920). 
Alien  Souls  (1922). 
Sacrament  (1927). 

Oscar  Fay  'ADAMS  (1855-1919) 

The  Archbishop's   Unguarded  Moment, 
and  Other  Stories  (1899). 

Samuel  Hopkins  ADAMS  (1871-       ) 
Such  as  Walk  in  Darkness  (1902). 
The  Flying  Death  (1903). 
Orpheus  (I9I6),1 
Our  Square  and  the  People  in  It  (1917)-! 

George  ADE  (1866-        ) 

Fables  in  Slang  (1899). 

Effie  Whittlesy.1 

In  Babel:   Stories  of  Chicago  (1903).* 

Getting    Sister    Laura    Married    Off 

(1903)- 
To  Make  a  Hoosier  Holiday  (1904). 

The  Slim  Princess  (1906). 

Alvey  Augustus  ADEE  (1842-1924) 
The  Life-Magnet  (1870). 

Conrad  AIKEN  (1889-       ) 
The  Dark  City  (1922),* 
Bring!    Bring! 


Louisa  May  ALCOTT  (1832-1888) 
Debby's  Debut  (1863). 
The  Brothers  (1863). 
Hospital  Sketches;  and  Camp  and  Fire 
side  Stories  (I863-I8691). 
Silver  Pitchers  (1876). 

Raymond   Macdonald   ALDEN    (1873- 

1924) 
In  the  Promised  Land  (1905;. 

Thomas  Bailey  ALDRICH  (1836-1907) 
What  Jedd  Pallfry  Found  in  the  Coffin 

(i857). 

tOut  of  His  Head  (1858).* 
*  Pere  Antoine's  Date-Palm  (I862).1' 2 

Out  of  Plis  Head,  a  Romance  (I862).1 

A  Struggle  for  Life  (i867).2 

Quite  So  (i872).2 

A  Ri vermouth  Romance  (i872).2 

Marjorie  Daw.2 

Miss  Mehetabel's  Son.2 

Mademoiselle  Olympe  Zabriski.2 

Marjorie  Daw,  and  Other  People  (1873). 2 

Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry  (i886).3     , 

Goliath  (i893).3 

Her  Dying  Words  (i893).3 

Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry,  with  Other  Tales 
(i894).3 

A  Sea  Turn  (1901).* 

The  White  Feather.4 

A  Sea  Turn,  and  Other  Matters  (1902).* 
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James  Lane  ALLEN  (1849-1925) 
Too  Much  Momentum  (1885). 
Part  of  an  Old  Story  (1887). 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky  (1888).* 
The  White  Cowl  (iSSS).1 
King  Solomon  of  Kentucky  (I889).1 
Posthumous  Fame  (I890).1 
Flute  and  Violin  (iSgo).1 
Sister  Dolorosa  (i  890-91  J.1 
Flute  and    Violin,  and  Other  Kentucky 

Tales  and  Romances  (iSgi).1 
A  Kentucky  Cardinal  (1894). 
A  Cathedral  Singer  (1914). 
The  Ash-Can  (i92i).2 
Miss  Locke  (i922).2 
The  Landmark 


Frederick  Irving  ANDERSON    (1877- 

) 

Infallible  Godahl  (1913). 
The  Night  of  the  Thousand  Thieves 


Sherwood  ANDERSON  (1876-       ) 
Hands  (I9I6).1 
A  Man  of  Ideas  (igiS).1 
An  Awakening  (I9I8).1 
Winesburg,  Ohio;  a  Group  of  Tales  of 

Ohio  Small  Town  Life  (I9I9).1 
The  Other  Woman  (1920).  2 
The  Door  of  the  Trap  (i92o).2 
The  Triumph  of  the  Egg  (1921).* 
I'm  a  Fool  (i922).3 
Horses  and  Men  (i923).3 
Caught  (1924). 
The  Return  (1925). 
Death  in  the  Woods  (1926). 
Another  Wife  (1926), 
Tar  (1927). 

Mary  Raymond  Shipman  ANDREWS 

(1884-       ) 

A  Good  Samaritan  (1904). 

The  Perfect  Tribute  (1906). 

A  Messenger  (1906)^ 

Bob  and  the  Guides  (i  906)  . 

The  Militants:    Stories  of  Some   Par 

sons,  Soldiers,  and  Other  Fighters  in 

the  World  (I907).1 


The    Courage    of   the    Commonplace 

(1911). 
The  Eternal  Masculine;  Stories  of  Men 

and  Boys  (1913). 
The  Colors  (1916). 
The  Eternal  Feminine,  and  Other  Stories 

(1916). 

The  Ditch  (i9r8).2 
Queen  (1919). 
Joy  in  the  Morning 


Elizabeth  ASHE  (       -       ) 

The  Glory-Box  (1914). 
Appraisement  (1917). 
John  Duffy  (1927). 

Margaret  Eliza  ASHMUN  (       -       ) 
The  Birthplace  (1911). 

Gertrude  Franklin  ATHERTON  (1857- 

) 

Mrs.  Pendleton's  Four-in-Hand  (1890). 

Before  the   Gringo    Came    (1894;   with 

additional   stones   as    The   Splendid 

Idle  Forties  .  .  .  ,  1902)., 

The  Bell  in  the  Fog,  and  Other  Stories 


The  Sacrificial  Altar  (1916). 

Jane  Goodwin  AUSTIN  (1831-1894) 
The  First  and  the  Last  (1859).! 
Golden  Chains  (1867). 
Harneyhow's  Hummock  (1869). 
The  Little  Saints  (1872). 
David  Alden's  Daughter,  and  Other  Stories 
of  Colonial  Times 


Mary  Hunter  AUSTIN  (  1  868-        ) 
The  Last  Antelope  (I9O3).1 
Readjustment  (1908). 
The  House  of  Offense.1 
Lost  Borders  (I909).1 

William  AUSTIN  (1778-1841) 

Peter  Rugg,  the  Missing  Man  (1824). 
Sufferings  of  a  Country  Schoolmaster 

(1825).* 

The  Late  Joseph  Natterstrom  (i83l),x 
The  Man  with  the  Cloaks:  a  Vermont 

Legend  (1836).* 
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Martha  Gardner;  or,  Moral  Reaction 

(I837).1 

The  Literary  Papers  of  William  Austin, 
edited  by  James  Walker  Austin 
(I890).1 

Edwina  Stanton  BABCOCK  (       -       ) 
The  Excursion  (1917). 
"Goddess-Size"  (1918). 
Willum's  Vanilla  (1919). 
Gargoyle  (1920). 

Irving  BACHELLER  (1859-        ) 

Uncle  Eb's  Last  Day  a-Fishing  (1906). 
Keeping  Up  with  Lizzie  (1910). 

Delia  BACON  (1811-1859) 

The  Fair  Pilgrim  (in  her  Tales  of  the 
Puritans, 


Josephine     Dodge     Daskam    BACON 

(1876-       ) 

The  Madness  of  Philip  (I900).1 
The  Madness  of  Philip,  and  Other  Tales 

of  Childhood  (i9O2).1 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  (1902). 
An  Idyl  of  the  Road  (1907). 
The  Hut  in  the  Wood  (1908). 
The  Children.2 

In  the  Border  Coumry  (1909), 
The  Miracle  (i9io),2 
While  Caroline  Was  Growing  (1911). 
The    Strange    Cases   of  Dr.    Stanchon 

(I9I3)-2 

Ray  gtannard  BAKER  (1870-  ) 
Getting  Captain  Cameron  (1900). 
A  Roadside  Prophet  (1910). 

Joseph  Giover  BALDWIN  (1815-1864) 

The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mis 

sissippi:   a  Series  of  Sketches  (1853). 

John  Kendrick  BANGS  (1862-1922) 
The  Water  Ghost,  and  Others  (1894). 
The  Booming  of  Acre  Hill,  and  Other 
Reminiscences   of    Urban   and    Sub 
urban  Life  (1900). 


Pinkerton's  Nightmare  (1901). 
Miss  Tooker's  Wedding  Gift  (1909). 
Eloping  with  Papa  (1913). 

Frederick  Orin  BARTLETT  (1876-        ) 
Whippen  (1912). 
Long,  Long  Ago  (1919). 

Arlo  BATES  (1850-1918) 
Saucy  Betty  Mork  (1883).* 
April's  Lady  (I886).1 
A  Book  o'  Nine  Tales  (1891).* 
In  the  Bundle  of  Time  (1893). 
Gypsy  George  (1907). 
The  Intoxicated  Ghost,  and  Other  Stories 
(1908). 

Rex  EUingwood  BEACH  (1877-       ) 
North  of  Fifty-Three  (1904). 
The  Test  (1904).* 
Arms  and  the  Woman  (1905). 
Pardners  (I9O5).1 
The  Crimson  Gardenia,  and  Other  Tales 

of  Adventure  (1916). 
Too  Fat  to  Fight  (1919). 

Frederick  Ritchie  BECHDOLT   (1874- 

) 

The  Hard-Rock  Man  (1908). 
Honor  Among  Thieves  (1910). 

Thomas  BEER  (1889-        ) 

The  Brothers  (1917). 
Onnie  (1917). 

The  House  of  Atreus  (1919). 
Cramambuli  (1927). 

Henry  Augustin  BEERS  (1847-       ) 
A  Comedy  of  Errors  (I882).1 
Love  and  Fireworks  (1882). 
Split  Zephyr  (1883).! 
A  Suburban  Pastoral,  and  Other  Tales 

(I894)-1 
A  Tranced  Life  (1906). 

Edward  BELLAMY  (1850-1898) 
A  Providence  (1876). 
A  Midnight  Drama  (1877). 
A  Summer  Evening's  Dream  (1877).* 
Lost  (i877).1 
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Edward  BELLAMY— Continued 
The  Blind  Man's  World  (I886).1 
The    Blind   Man's    World,    and  Other 
Stories 


Barry  BENEFIELD  ( 

Miss  Willett  (1916); 
Simply  Sugar  Pie 
Carrie  Snyder  (IQ26).1 
Short  Turns  (I926).1 


) 


Konrad  BERCOVICI  (1882- 

Ghitza  (I920).1 

Ghitza,  and  Other  Romances  of  Gypsy 

Blood  (I92I).1 
I  liana  (1924). 

The  Beggar  of  Alcazar  (1925). 
Lena  (1927). 
Singing  Winds  (1927). 

Ambrose  BIERCE  (1842-1914?) 
A  Horseman  in  the  Sky.1 
A  Holy  Terror.1 
The  Boarded  Window.1 
A  Watcher  by  the  Dead.1 
Parker  Adderson,  Philosopher.1 
The  Affair  at  Coulter's  Notch.1 
The  Man  and  the  Snake.1 
A  Son  of  the  Gods.1 
An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge.1 
The  Eyes  of  the  Panther.1 
The  Damned  Thing.1 
Chickamauga.1 

The  Middle  Toe  of  the  Right  Foot.1 
In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers 

and  Civilians  (iSgi).1 
The  Death  of  Halpin  Fraser.2 
A  Jug  of  Sirup.2 
My  Favorite  Murder.2 
One  of  Twins.2 
Moxon's  Master.2 
Can  Such  Things  Be?  (1893).* 

Robert  Montgomery  BIRD  (1805-1854) 
The  Ice  Island  (1827). 
The  Spirit  of  the  Reeds  (1828). 
The  Phantom  Players  (1828). 
Peter  Pilgrim;  or,  a  Rambler  s  Recollec 
tions  (1838). 


Adventures  in  the  Wrong  House  (1842). 
The  Death  Cave  (1843). 

William  Henry  BISHOP  ( 1 847-       ) 
One  of  the  Thirty  Pieces  (I876).1 
The  Battle  of  Bunkerloo  (I877).1 
Deodand  (iSSo).1 
Choy  Susan  (I884).1 
Choy  Susan,  and  Other  Stories  (iSS^).1 
The  Brown  Stone  Boy,  and  Other  Queer 

People  (1888). 
Writing  to  Rosina  (1893), 
"Anti-Babel"  (1897).* 
"Anti- Babel"  and  Other  Such  Doings 

U9I9)-8 


Phyllis  BOTTOMS  (        -       ) 
Brother  Leo  (igis)-1 
"Ironstone"  (I9I7)-1 
The  Derelict  (I9I7)-1 

NeithBOYCE  (1872-       ) 

The  Folly  of  Others  (1904). 
Livelier  Plumage  (1910). 
The  Inlaid  Chest  (1915)- 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  BOYESEN  (1848-1895) 
The  Story  of  an  Outcast  (I874).1 
Asathor's  Vengeance  (I875).1 
Truls,  the  Nameless  (I875).1 
A  Good-for-Nothing  (I875).1 
The  Man  Who  Lost  His  Name  (i876).1 
Tales  from  Two  Hemispheres  (I877).1 
Ilka  on  the   Hilltop,  and  Other  Stories 

(1881). 

A  Daring  Fiction  (1884). 
Vagabond  Tales  (1889). 

Virginia  Frazer  BOYLE  (1863-       ) 
How  Jerry  Bought  Malviny  (1890). 
De  Hant  er  Buzzard's  Nest  (1892). 
Darker  de  Moon  (I899).1 
Black  Silas  (1900). 
Demi  Tales  (I900).1 

Margaret  Sutton  BRISCOE  (1864-       ) 
"Perchance    to    Dream"     and    Other 

Stories  (1892). 
Annie  Tousey's  Little  Game  (1895). 


Briscoe 


-Banner 
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Margaret  Sutton  BRISCOE—  Continued 
The  Sixth  Sense  (iSgS).1 
The    Sixth    Sense,    and    Other    Stories 

(I899)-1 
The  Image  of  Eve  (1908). 

Alden  BROOKS  (       -        ) 

The  Belgian  (I9I6).1 
The  Fighting  Men 


Alice  BROWN 

Farmer  Eli's  Vacation  (I893).1 
Told  in  the  Poorhouse.1 
Meadow-Grass:    Tales  of  New  England 

Life  (I895)-1 

The  Mortuary  Chest  (i896).2 
A  Second  Marriage  (iSgy).2 
The  End  of  All  Living  (i898).2 
A  Last  Assembling  (i898).2 
A  March  Wind.2 
The  Way  of  Peace.2 
Tiverton  Tales  (i899).2 
A  Sea  Change  (i9Oo).4 
The  Miracle  (i9O3).3 
High  Noon  (i9O4).3 
The  Hands,  of  the  Faithful  (i9o6).5 
The  Torch  of  Life  (i9o6).6 
The  County  Road  (i9o6).4 
The  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  (1908). 
The  Lantern  (i9O9).fi 
Country  Neighbors  (1910). 
The  Path  of  Stars  (1911). 
Vanishing  Points  (I9I3).5 
The  House  with  the  Tower  (1914). 
Nicholas  Woodman  (1916). 
The  Flying  Teuton  (1917).  6 
The  Flying   Teuton,  and  Other  Stories 

(I9I8).6 
Praying  Sally  (1919). 

Charles  Brockden  BROWN  (1771-1810) 
The  Man  at  Home  (1798). 
Alcuin:  a  Dialogue  (1798). 
An  Extract  from  Sky-  Walk  (1798). 
Edgar  Huntly:  a  Fragment  (1799). 
Thessalonica:  a  Roman  Story  (1799). 
A  Lesson  in  Concealment;  or,  Memoirs 
of  Mary  Selwyn  (1800). 


Memoirs  of  Carwin,  the  Biloquist 
(I803-I804).1 

Jessica.1 

The  Scribbler.1 

Carwin,  the  Biloquist,  and  Other  Amer 
ican  Tales  and  Pieces  (I822).1 

Katharine  Holland  BRO WN  (       -        ) 
A  Bridge  Across  the  Night  (1906). 
The  Wages  of  Honor,  and  Other  Stories 

(1917)- 

Buster  (1918)* 
The  Talisman  (1919). 

William  Cullen  BRYANT  (1794-1878) 

The  Cascade  of  Melsingah.1 

An  Adventure  in  the  East  Indies.1 

The  Legend  of  the  Devil's  Pulpit.1 

Story  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.2 

The  Whirlwind.3 

The  Indian  Spring.3 

The  Marriage  Blunder.3 

TheTalisman  (dated  iSzS,1 1829,2  i8so3; 
published  I827,1  1828,2  18293).  (By 
Bryant,  Robert  Charles  Sands,  and 
Guli an  Crommelin  Verplanck;  reis 
sued  as  Miscellanies,  1833). 

Medfield.4 

The  Skeleton's  Cave.4 

Tales  of  Glauber-Spa  (l8324:  Edited  by 
Bryant.  Stories  by  Bryant,  Cath 
arine  Maria  Sedgwick,  James  Kirke 
Paulding,  Robert  Charles  Sands  and 
William  Leggett). 

Henry  Cuyler  BUNNER  (1855-1896) 
The    Documents   in    the    Case    (with 

Brander  Matthews:    I879).1 
Love  in  Old  Cloathes  (1883).!'  fl 
The  Red  Silk  Handkerchief  (1884).*' « 
In     Partnership:      Studies    in    Story- 

Telling    (with    Brander    Matthews: 

I884).1 

A  Successful  Failure  (1887). 
The  Zadoc  Pine  Labor  Union  (i887).2 
A  Second-Hand  Story  (r888).2 
Squire  Five-Fathom  (i888).2 
The  Love-Letters  of  Smith  (i89o).3 
The  Nice  People 
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Henry  Cuyler  BUNNER— Continued 
The  Nine  Cent-Girls  (i89o).3 
The     Two     Churches     of    'Quawket 
(i89o).3 

A  Round-up  (:89o).3 

A  Sisterly  Scheme  (i89o).3 

Zozo  (i89o).3 

Zadoc  Pine,  and  Other  Stories  (1891  ).2 

"Short    Sixes":     Stories    to    be    Read 
While  the  Candle  Burns 

"As  One  Having  Authority" 

"Made  in  France":  French  Tales  Re 
told  with  a  United  States  Twist  (1893). 

Cutwater  of  Seneca.4 

What  Mrs.  Fortescue  Did.4 

"The  Man  with  the  Pink  Pants."4 

The  Third  Figure  in  the  Cotillion.4 

More  "Short  Sixes'  (i894).4 

Our  Aromatic  Uncle  (i89S).6 

The  Lost  Child.* 

Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane:  Urban 
and  Suburban  Sketches  (i896).5 

Love  in  Old  Cloathes,  and  Other  Stories 
(1896).' 

The  Time-Table  Test7 

The  Suburban  Sage:  Stray  Notes  and 
Comments  on  His  Simple  Life  (1896).' 

Father  Anastatius  (in  Century  Readings 
for  a  Course  in  American  Literature, 
edited  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee;  1919). 

Dana  BURNET  (1888-       ) 
Fog  (1916). 
Butterfly  (1918). 

Frances  Hodgson  BURNETT  (1849-1924) 
Surly  Tim,  and  Other  Stories  (1877). 
A  Story  of  the  Latin  Quarter  (1879). 
The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow  (1905-1906). 

Clara  Louise  BURNHAM  (i  854-       ) 
A  West  Point  Wooing,  and  Other  Stories 

(1899). 
Her  New  England  Conscience  (1909). 

Maxwell  Struthers  BURT  (1882-       ) 
The  Water-Hole  (I9I5).1 
A  Cup  of  Tea  (I9I7).1 


Closed  Doors  (I917)-1 

The  Blood-Red  One  (1918). 

John  O'May,  and  Other  Stories  (I9I8).1 

Shining  Armor  (I9I9)-2 

A  Dream  or  Two  (1920).* 

Experiment  (i92i).2 

Chance  Encounters  (l92i).2 

Beauty  and  the  Blantons  (1925), 

William  Evans  BURTON  (1804-1860) 
The  Mail  Robber  (1836;  Gift  for  1837). 
The  Bride  of  Death  (1837). 
The  Man  in  the  Big  Boots  (1837). 
The  Cork  Leg  (1838). 
The   Yankee  Among  the  Mermaids,  and 
Other  Waggeries  and  Vagaries  (1843). 

Ellis  Parker  BUTLER  ( 1 869-        ) 

The  False  Gods  of  Doc  Weaver  (1901). 

Perkins  the  Great  (1904). 

The    Great   American    Pie    Company 

(1904). 

Pigs  Is  Pigs  (igos).1 
Pigs  Is  Pigs  (I906).1 
Philo  Gubb,  Correspondence-School  De 
tective  (1918). 

Francis  BUZZELL  (1882-       ) 
Ma's  Pretties  (1916). 
Lonely  Places  (1917)* 

Edwin  Lassetter  BYNNER  (1842-1893) 
Mrs.  Witherell's  Mistake  (1882). 
Penelope's  Suitors  (1884). 
An  Uncloseted  Skeleton  (with  Lucretia 

Peabody  Hale:  1877). 
The    Chase  of  the  Meteor,  and  Other 

Stories  (1891). 

Donn  BYRNE  (1889-1928) 
Biplane  No.  2  (I9T4).1 
Stories  without  Women  and  a  Few  with 

Women  (I9I5).1 
Superdirigible  "Gamma  I"  (1916). 

James  Branch  CABELL  (1879-       ) 
In  the  Second  April  (1907),* 
Gallantry  (i9O7).1 
The  Certain  Hour  (1916). 
Some  Ladies  and  Jurgen  (i9i8).2 


Cabell — Catherwood 
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James  Branch  CABELL— Continued 
Jurgen:  a  Comedy  of  Justice  (1919)? 
The  Wedding  Jest  (IQI9).3 

The  Line  of  Love  (i92i).3 
Above  Paradise  (1925). 
Between  Worlds  (1926). 

George  Washington  CABLE  (1844-1925) 
'Sieur  George  (I873).1 
Belles  Demoiselles  Plantation  (I874).1 
Tite  Poulette  (I874).1 
Jean-ah  Poquelin  (1875). 1 
Madame  Delicieuse  (iS/s).1 
Cafe  des  Exiles  (1876).! 
"Posson  Jone'  "  (1876).! 
Old  Creole  Days  (i8791-i8832). 
Madame  Delphine  (r88i).2>  3 
Madame  Delphine  (i88i).3 
Carancro  (1887). 
Grande  Pointe  (1887). 
The  "Haunted  House"  in  Royal  Street.4 
Salome  Muller,  the  White  Slave.4 
Strange,     True    Stories    of    Louisiana 

(1889).* 

The  Taxidermist  (1893). 5 
The  Entomologist.5 
The  Solitary.5 
Strong  Hearts  (i899).5 
Pere  Raphael  (1901). 
The  Clock  in  the  Sky  (1901). 

Abraham  CAHAN  (1860-        ) 

The  Imported  Bridegroom,  and  Other 
Stories  of  the  New  York  Ghetto 
(1898). 

A  Marriage  by  Proxy  (1900). 
Tzinchadzi  of  the  Catskills  (1901). 

Margaret  CAMERON  (1867-        ) 
Comedies  in  Miniature  (1903). 
The  Cat  and  the  Canary  (1906). 
"The  Little  White  Hin"  (1910).! 
The  Golden  Rule  Dollivers  (1911). 
Tangles:    Tales  of  Some  Droll  Predic 
aments  (I912).1 

Henry  Seidel  CANBY  (1878™       ) 
Business  Is  Business  (1913). 
The  Best  Bait  for  Mosquitoes  (1915). 


Dorothy  CANFIELD  (1879-       ) 
An  Academic  Question 
A  Sleep  and  a  Forgetting 
Flint  and  Fire  (I9I5).1 
Hillsboro  People  (I9I5),1 
The  Real  Motive  (i9i6).2 
On  the  Edge  (1918). 
Remembrance  (1926)* 

Hayden  CARRUTH  (1862-        ) 
In  the  Country  (1901). 
Elder  Stover's  Thanksgiving  Donation 
(1902). 

Guy  Wetmore  CARRYL  (1873-1904) 
The  Next  Corner  (I9O2).1 
Zut  (i902).1 

In  the  Absence  of  Monsieur  (I903).1 
Zut  and  Other  Parisians  (1903)^ 

Alice  CARY  (1820-1871) 

Clovernook',    or,    Recollections    of    Our 
Neighborhood  in  the  West  (1851). 

Willa  Sibert  CATHER  (1875-        ) 
The  Troll  Garden  (1905). 
The  Profile  (1907). 
The  Bohemian  Girl  (1912). 
Coming,  Aphrodite!1 
Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa  (I92O).1 

Mary  Hartwell  CATHERWOOD  (1847- 

1902) 

Serena  (i882).3 
A  Vacant  House  (1886). 
The  Blue-and-Gold  Man-Child  (1890). 
The  Little  Renault  (1891).* 
The  Chase  of  Sainf-Castin  (1893 ).1 
The  Kidnaped  Bride  (I894).1 
The    Chase  of  Saint-  Castin,  and  Other 

Stories   of  the   French   in   the    New 

World  (T894).1 
The  Spirit  of  an  Illinois    Town,  [and] 

The  Little  Renault  (i897).2 
The  King  of  Beaver  (iSgS).4 
The  Skeleton  on  Round  Island  (i898).4 
The   Queen  of  the   Swamp,   and  Other 

Plain  Americans  (i899).3 
Mackinac  and  Lake  Stories  (l899).4 
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Robert  William  CHAMBERS  (1865-       ) 
The  Repairer  of  Reputations.1 
The  Yellow  Sign.1 
In  the  Court  of  the  Dragon.1 
The  Mask.1 
The  Demoiselle  d'Ys.1 
The  King  in  Yellow  (iSgs).1 
The  Messenger  (1897). 
The  Whisper  (in  The  Haunts  of  Men, 

1898). 
The  Path  Master:  an  Evangel  of  the 

Forest  (igoi).2 
The  Bridal  Pair  (i9<D2).3 
A  Young  Man  in  a  Hurry  (igos).2 
The  Sign  of  Venus  (i9O3).3 
Ex  Curia  (i904).3 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Helmer  (i9O4).3 
Out  of  the  Depths  (i9O4).3 
The  Tree  of  Heaven  (i9O4).3 
A    Young  Man  in  a  Hurry,  and  Other 

Short  Stories  (i9O4).2 
The  Ghost  of  Chance  (igos),3 
The  Carpet  of  Belshazzar.3 
The  Tree  of  Heaven  (i907).3 
Lucille's  Legs,4 
The  Better  Man  (i9i6).4 

Elizabeth  Williams  CHAMPNEY  (1850- 
1922) 

Polly  Pharaoh  (1876). 
The  Heartbreak  Cameo  (1877). 
A  Pretty  Kettle  of  Fish  (1881). 
Professor   Sarcophagus  (1885). 

Charles  Waddell    CHESNUTT    (1858- 
) 

The  Goophered  Grapevine  (i887).2 
The  Wife  of  His  Youth  (1898).* 
Hot-Foot  Hannibal  (i899).2 
The    Wife   of    His    Youth,   and  Other 

Stories  of  the  Color  Line  (I899).1 
The  Conjure  Woman  (i899).2 

George  Randolph  CHESTER  (1869-1924) 
Bargain  Day  at  Tutt  House  (1905). 
A  Corner  in  Farmers  (I9O8).1 
A  Fortune  in  Smoke  (1908).* 
East  Money  (i9o8).2 
The  Triple  Cross  (i9o8).2 


Spoiling  the  Egyptians  (i9o8).2 
Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford 
Whipsawed!  (i9Q9).2 
The  Bubble  Bank  (i9O9).2 
Straight  Business 
Young  Wallingford 
Sam  Turner:  a  Business  Man's  Love 

Story.3 

The  Early  Bird  (1910)? 
Wallingford  in  His  Prime  (1913). 
Wallingford  and  Blackie  Daw  (1913). 
Fundamental  Justice  (1914). 
A  Scropper  Patcher  (1916). 
Jolly  Bachelors  (1918). 

Lydia  Maria  CHILD  (1802-1880) 

The  Rival  Brothers  (1826;  Atlantic 
Souvenir  for  1827). 

The  Indian  Wife  'May,  1828;  Legend 
ary,  I). 

Chocorua's  Curse  (1829;  Token  for 
1830). 

Three  Days,  from  the  Life  of  Caven 
dish,  the  Rover  (1836;  Magnolia 
for  1837). 

Fact  and  Fiction:  a  Collection  of 
Stories  (1846). 

Loo  Loo:  a  Few  Scenes  from  True 
History  (1858). 

Willie  Wharton  (1863). 

Richard  Washburn  CHILD  (1881- 
The  Man  in  the  Shadow  (1906). 
The  Decent  Average  (1906). 
Cassandra  of  the  Keys  (1911). 
The  Eyes  of  the  Gazelle  (1912). 
The  Pitcher  of  Romance  (1912). 
The  Phoenix  (1914). 
Not  in  the  Despatches  (1915), 
The  Avenger  (I9I9).1 
The    Velvet    Black,   and  Other   Stories 

(1921).! 
Let's  See  It  Through  (1927). 

Kate  CHOPIN  (1851-1904) 
A  No-Account  Creole  (I894).1 
Tante  Cat'rinette  (i894).a 
Azelie  (i894).2 
Desiree's  Baby.1 
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Kate  CHOPIN— Continued 
Beyond  the  Bayou.1 
Madame  Celestin's  Divorce.1 
Love  on  the  Bon-Dieu.1 
Bay 011  Folk  (I894).1 
Regret  (i89S).2 
Ozeme's  Holiday  (i896).2 
Athenaise  (iSgd).2 
Neg  Creol.2 

A  Respectable  Woman.2 
Dead  Men's  Shoes.2 
Odalie  Misses  Mass.2 
A  Night  in  Acadie  (l897),2 

Winston  CHURCHILL  (1871-  ) 
Mr.  Keegan's  Elopement  (1896). 
By  Order  of  the  Admiral  (1898). 

Eugene  A.  CLANCY  (       -       ) 

The  Light  Within  (1913). 
The  One  Great  Thing  (1914). 
The  Cleansing  Tears  (1915). 

Charles  Heber  CLARK  (1841-1915) 
The  Fortunate  Island,  and  Other  Stories 

(1881). 

Factional  Electricity  (I902).1 
The  Wish  and  the  Deed  (1903). 
By  the  Bend  of  the  River  (I9H).1 

Lewis  Gaylord  CLARK  (1810-1873) 
A  Contrasted  Picture  (1834). 
The  Knickerbocker  Sketch-Book  (edited 
by  Clark:  1845). 

Willis  Gaylord  CLARK  (1810-1841) 

Literary  Remains  (1844), 

Irvin  Shrewsbury  COBB  (1876-       ) 
The  Exit  of  Anse  Dugmore  (i9io).2 
An  Occurrence  up  a  Side  Street  (i9ii).2 
Black  and  White  (igu).1 
The  Belled  Buzzard  (I9I2).2 
Back   Home:    Being  the   Narrative  of 

Judge  Priest  and  His  People  (I9I2).1 
Fishhead  (1913 ).2 
Guilty  as  Charged  (i9i3)-2 
The  Escape  of  Mr.  Trimm;   His  Plight 

and  Other  Plights  (i9is).2 
The  Smart  Aleck  (1914).* 


Local  Color  (i9i4).4 

The  Lord  Provides  (1915). 3 

Blacker  Than  Sin  (1915).* 

The  Great  Auk.4 

Old  Judge  Priest  (i9i6).3 

Local  Color  (i9i6).4 

The  Family  Tree.5 

Boys  Will  Be  Boys  (i9i7).6 

Those  Times  and  These  (1917)^ 

The  Luck  Piece  (i9i8).6 

The  Gallowsmith 

From  Place  to  Place 

Darkness  (1921). 7 

Sundry  Accounts  (i922).7 

The  Walls  of  Carcassonne  (1927). 

Paschal    Heston     COGGINS     (1852- 

) 

Going  Down  to  Jericho  (1901). 
The    Conversion    of   Jabez    Trimble 

(1906). 

Octavus  Roy  COHEN  ( 1 89 1-       ) 
Queer  House  (1918). 
Without  Benefit  of  Virgie.1 
Polished  Ebony  (1919). ,J 

Lincoln  COLCORD  (1883-       ) 
The  Measure  of  a  Man  (1910) -1 
The  Game  of  Life  and  Death;  Stories  of 

the  Sea  (igi^.).1 
A  Life  and  a  Ship  (1915). 
An  Instrument  of  the  Gods  (1922). 

Arthur  Willis  COLT  ON  (1868-       ) 
The  Elders'  Seat  (I899).1 
Tobin's  Monument  (1900). 
Tioba  (i9oo).2 

The  Place  of  Abandoned  Gods.1 
The  Spiral  Stone  (igoi).2 
Black  Pond  Clearing.1 
The  Delectable  Mountains  (1901). 1 
Tioba,  and  Other  Tales  (i903).2 

Cornelia  Atwood  Pratt  COMER  ( 

) 

A  Book  of  Martyrs  (1896). 
The  Preliminaries 
The  Long  Inheritance 
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Comer- 


>ozzens 


Cornelia  Atwood  Pratt  COMER—  Cow- 

tinued 
The    Preliminaries,   and  Other  Stories 


The   Wealth   of  Timmy   Zimmerman 
(1914). 

Win  Levington  COMFORT  (1878-       ) 

Trooper  Tales:    a  Series  of  Sketches  of 

the    Real   American    Private   Soldier 

(1899). 

Chautonville  (1915). 
A  Respectable  House  (1917). 
Jungle  Laughter  (with  Zamin  Ki  Dost: 

I9I9).2 

Fear  (with  Zamin  Ki  Dost:  1919).  2 
Son  of  Power  (with  Zamin  Ki  Dost: 

1920)  .2 

James   Brendan    CONNOLLY    (1868- 

) 

Out  of  Gloucester  (1902). 
The  Truth  of  the  "Oliver  Cromwell" 


Drawn  Shutters  (1906). 
The  Wrecker  (1910). 
Down  River  (1916). 
Breath  o'  Dawn.1 
Running  Free  (I9I7).1 
The  Undersea  Man  (1919). 

Grace  MacGowan  COOKE  (1863-       ) 
The  Capture  of  Andy  Proudfoot  (1904). 
A  Call  (1906). 
Moongwe  the  Son-Daughter  (1915). 

John  Esten  COOKE  (1830-1886) 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston,  and  Other  Stories 

(1874). 

A  Craniologist  (1877), 
The  Wonderful  Family  (1878). 
Toinette  (1884). 

Rose  Terry  COOKE  (1827-1892) 
The  Assassin  of  Society  (1857). 
The  Button-Rose  (1857). 
Turkey  Tracks  (1857). 
Ann  Potter's  Lesson  (1858).* 
The    Ring    Fetter:     a   New   England 
Tragedy  (1859). 


The  Sphinx's  Children  (i86o).3 

Miss  Lucinda  (I86I).1 

A  Woman  (1862). 

Dely's  Cow  (I865).1 

The  Forger's  Bride  (i87o).3 

Too  Late  (1875).* 

The  Widow  Case  (1875). 

Poor  Mary  Ann  (1876). 

Feedom   Wheeler's   Controversy  with 

Providence  (I877).1 
Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil  (I878).1 
Miss  Beulah's  Bonnet  (iSSo).1 
Somebody's  Neighbors  (iSSi).1 
Some    Account    of    Thomas    Tucker 

(i882).3 

Odd  Miss  Todd  (i882).4 
The  Deacon's  Week.2 
Root-  Bound,  and  Other  Sketches  (r885).2 
The    Sphinx  s     Children,    and    Other 

People's  (l886).3 
A  Town  Mouse  and  a  Country  Mouse 


_ 

Huckleberries  Gathered  from  New  Eng 
land  Hills  (l89i).4 

Elizabeth  Maury  COOMBS  (       -       ) 
Red  Bird  (1911). 

James  Fenimore  COOPER  (1789-1851) 

Tales  for  Fifteen;  or,  Imagination  and 

Heart  (published  as  by  Jane  Morgan: 

1822). 

A  Duel  in  Midstream  (Chapter  XXX 

of  The  Prairie,  1827). 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Pocket  Hand 
kerchief  (1843:   in  book  form,  1843, 
as  Le  Mouchoir:  an  Autobiographical 
Romance). 


Frederick  Swartwout  COZZENS 

1869) 

The  Last  Picture  (I848).1 
Prismatic  s  (I853).1 
Captain    Belgrave    (in    The    Knicker 

bocker  Gallery,  1855). 
The  New  Godiva  (in  Chap.  VIII  of 

The  Sparrowgrass  Papers;  or,  Living 

in  the  Country,  1856). 


Craddock Gushing 
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Charles  Egbert  CRADDOCK  (1850-1922) 
The  Dancin'  Party  at  Harrison's  Cove 

(1878).' 

The  Star  in  the  Valley  (1878).* 
Electioneerin'  on  Big  Injun  Mounting 

(iSSo).1 

The  Romance  of  Sunrise  Rock  (iSSo).1 
Taking  the  Blue  Ribbon  at  the  County 

Fair  (i88o).3 

Over  on  the  t'Other  Mounting  (iSSi).1 
The  "Harnt"  That  Walks  Chilhowee 

(i883).1 

A-Piayin'  of  Old  Sledge  at  the  Settle- 
mint  (I883).1 

Drifting  Down  Lost  Creek  (I884).1 
In  the  Tennessee  Mountains  (I884).1 
'Way     Down     in     Lonesome     Cove 

(i885).2 

His  "Day  in  Court" 
The  Casting  Vote  (i 
The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot-bridge 

(1893)-' 
The  Mystery  of  Witchface  Mountain.3 

The  Riddle  of  the  Rocks.2 

The   Phantoms  of  the  Foot-bridge,  and 

Other  Stones  (iSgs).2 
The   Mystery   of   Witchface   Mountain, 

and  Other  Stories  (1895). 3 
The   Bushwhackers,   and  Other  Stones 

(1899). 

A  Victor  at  Chungke  (1900).* 
The  Frontiersmen  (i9O4).4 
His  Unquiet  Ghost  (191 1).6 
The   Raid  of  the   Guerilla,   and  Other 

Stories  (i9i2).6 

Christopher   Pearse    CRANCH    (1813- 

1892) 
The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers,  a  Giant 

Story  (1856). 
Kobboltozo  (1857). 
The    Grindwell    Governing    Machine 

(1858). 
Going  Over  to  the  Enemy  (1869). 


Stephen  CRANE  (1871-1900) 
The  Little  Regiment.1 
The  Liitle  Regiment,  and  Other  Episodes 

of  the  American  Civil  War  (ityS).1 
Maggie:  a  Girl  of  the  Streets  (1896). 
George's  Mother  (1896). 
A  Man  and  Some  Others  (l897).2 
The  Open  Boat  (i897),2 
The  Monster  (1898).* 
His  New  Mittens  (i898).3 
One  Dash — Horses.2 
The   Open    Boat,    and   Other    Tales  of 

Adventure  (i898).2 
The  Angel  Child  (1899).* 
The  Monster,  and  Other  Stories  (i899).3 
A  Desertion  (1900). 
Whilomville  Stories  (1900). 4 
Wounds  in  the  Rain:  War  Stories  (1900). 
A  Dark-Brown  Dog  (1901). 

Francis  Marion  CRAWFORD  (1854-1909) 
Love  in  Idleness  (1894). 
By  the  Waters  of  Paradise*  (in   The 

Upper  Berth,  1894). 
The  Upper  Btrtk*  (1894). 
Man  Overboard.^  (1903). 
For  the  Blood  Is  the  Life  (I9O5).1 
A  Handful  of  Carnations  (1907). 
The  Screaming  Skull  (rgoS).1 
The  Doll's  Ghost1 
The  Dead  Smile.1 
Wandering  Ghosts  (i9ii).x 

George  William  CURTIS  (1824-1892) 
Titbottom's  Spectacles  (1854). 
The  Shrouded  Portrait  (in  The  Knick 
erbocker  Gallery,  1855). 
The  Millennial  Club  (1858). 

James  Oliver  CURWOOD   (1878-1927) 
The  Honor  of  the  Big  Snows  (1910), 
The  Strength  of  Men  (1912). 

Eliza  Lanesford  GUSHING  (       -       ) 
The  Pond  of  the  Broken  Heart  (1854). 


*  "The  two  stories  [The  Upper  Berth  and  By  the  Waters  of  Paradise]  by  Mr.  Crawford,  presented  in  this 
volume,  have  been  in  print  before,  having  been  originally  written  foe  two  Christmas  annuals  which  were  issued 
some  years  back." — PUBLISHER'S  NOTE,  prefixed  to  the  volume,  The  Upper  Berth  (1894). 

t  Republished  m  Wandering  Ghosts  (191 1). 
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Cutting De  Forest 


Mary  Stewart  CUTTING  (1851-        ) 
The  Coupons  of  Fortune  (1895). 
Fairy  Gold  (I896).1 
The  House  of  Life  (1897). 
Little  Stories  of  Married  Life  (I9O2).1 
The  Measure.2 
The  Suburban  Whirl,  and  Other  Stories 

of  Married  Life  (1907). ,2 
The  Blossoming  Rod  (1912). 

Richard  Henry  DANA  (1787-1879) 
The  Son.1 
The  Idle  Man,  (iSzi1-^). 

Maria  Thompson  DAVIESS  (       -        ) 
Love  by  Lightning  (1913)- 
Under  Silken  Skins  (1914)- 

Charles  Belmont  DAVIS  (1866-        ) 
Out  of  Her  Class  (I894).1 
The  Borderland  of  Society  (I898).1 
The  Second  Generation  (1906). 
The  Altar  of  Her  Beauty  (1908). 
Tales  of  the  Town  (1911). 

Rebecca  Harding  DAVIS  (1831-1910) 
Life  in  the  Iron  Mills  (1861). 
Stephen  Yarrow  (1864). 
The  Wife's  Story  (1864). 
Out  of  the  Sea  (1865). 
The  Luck  of  Abel  Steadman  (1865). 
The  High  Tide  of  December  (1866). 
The  Harmonists  (1866). 
A  November  Afternoon  (1869). 
Balacchi  Brothers  (1872). 
The  Man  in  the  Cage  (1877). 
Across  the  Gulf  (iSSi).1 
Silhouettes  of  American  Life  (I892).1 
Under  the  Old  Code  (1900). 

Richard  Harding  DAVIS  (1864-1916) 
A  Walk  up  the  Avenue  (^o).1 
Gallegher  (^o).1 
My  Disreputable  Friend,  Mr.  Raegen 

U890).1 
The      Cynical      Miss      Catherwaight 


Her  First  Appearance 
Gallegher,  and  Other  Stories 
The  Boy  Orator  of  Zepata  City  (1892).' 
Van  Bibber,  and  Others  (i892).2 
His  Bad  Angel  (1893). 
The  Exiles.3 

The  Exiles,  and  Other  Stories  (i894).3 
"Cinderella"  (i896).5 
The  Man  with  One  Talent  (i898).4 
On  the  Fever  Ship.4 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.4 
The    Lion  and  the    Unicorn"    (i8994- 

I9°35)- 
A  Derelict  (i90i).5 

In  the  Fog  t(i9Oi). 

The  Bar  Sinister  (i9<D2).6 

Ranson's  Folly.6 

Ranson's  Folly  (i9O2).6 

The  Spy  (i9o$)-7 

A  Charmed  Life  (i9O9).7 

A  Question  of  Latitude  (i9io).7 

The  Man  Who  Could  Not  Lose  (1910). 

The  Consul  (1910). 

Once  Upon  a  Time  (l9io).7 

The  Naked  Man.8 

The  Red  Cross  Girl,  and  Other  Stories 

(I9I2).8 

The  Deserter  (1917)* 

Holman  Francis  DAY  (1865-        ) 
Trouble  at  Bishop's  House  (1904). 
How    Higgins     Regenerated     Hermon 
(1905). 

Dorothea  DEAKIN  (       -       ) 

•  The  Reign  of  Regina  (1908). 
Maybury's  Memory  (1910). 

John  William  DE  FOREST  (1826-1906) 
My  Neighbor,  the  Prophet  (1860). 
Tom  Mallory's  Revenge  (1865). 
'A  Gentleman  of  an  Old  School  (1868). 
Love  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1869). 
A  Strange  Arrival  (1869). 
The  Drummer  Ghost  (1869). 

*  The  igos  edition  adds  to  the  1899  edition  the  stories  m  the  volume  published  as  "Ctod**Ua»  and  Wm 
Stories  (1896). 

t  Republished  in  Ranson's  Folly  (1002). 


De  Forest Donnell 


John  William  DE  FOREST— Continued 
The  City  of  Brass  (1869). 
The  Taillfer  Bell-Ringings  (1869). 
The  Hungry  Heart  (1870), 
An  Inspired  Lobbyist  (1872). 
The  Brigade  Commander*  (in  Volume 

VIII,    1884,   Stories  by   American 

Authors,  1884-85). 

Charles  DE  KAY  (1848-       ) 
Manmat'ha  (1876). 
Almost  Too  Late  (1876). 
A  Wife  Hunt  (1878). 
The  Bohemian:    a   Tragedy  of  Modern 
Life  (1878). 

Ellen  Douglas  DELAND  (1860-        ) 
In  the  Old    Herrick    House,  and  Other 

Stories  (1897). 

Mrs.  Pettingrew's  Question  (1898). 
The  Cuckoo  Clock  (1900). 

Margaret  Wade  DELAND  (1857-        ) 
Mr.  Tommy  Dove  (I889),1 
The  Face  on  the  Wall.1 

Mr.    Tommy   Dove,    and   Other   Stories 

(I893)-1 

The  Wisdom  of  Fools  (1897). 
Good  for  the  Soul  (i898).2 
The   Unexpectedness    of  Mr.    Horace 

Shields.2 

Old  Chester  Tales  (l898).2 
At  the  Stuffed-Animal  House  (i903).3 
"An  Exceeding  High  Mountain,"3 
The  Immediate  Jewel  (1903). 
Dr.  Lavendar's  People  (l903).3 
An  Exploiter  of  Souls  (1904). 
An  Encore  (1904). 
"Many  Waters"  (i9o$).4 
R.J.'s  Mother  (1907).* 
R.  J,'s  Mother,  and  Some  Other  People 

(I908)> 

The  Waiting  Hand  (1909), 
The  Hands  of  Esau  (1914). 
Miss  Clara's  Perseus  (I9H),8 
The  Third  Volume.6 
The  Thief.5 


Around  Old  Chester  (1915).* 
An  Old  Chester  Secret  (1920). 

Edith  Barnard  DELANO  (        -        ) 

Spring  Recurrent  (1914). 

The  Flaming  Ramparts  (1914). 

Home  from  the  Sea  (1927). 

Philander  DEMING  (1829-1915) 
Lost  (1873).! 
John's  Trial  (1874).! 
Adirondack  Stories  (iSSo).1 
Rube  Jones  (i882).2 
A  Stranger  in  the  City  (1885). 
TompkinSy  and  Other  Folks;    Stories  of 

the     Hudson    and    the    Adirondacks 

(1885).* 

Harris  DICKSON  (1868-        ) 

The  Beast  of  Buckshot  Ridge  (1911). 
A  Prophet  Who  Slipped  (1912). 
Sunlover  Sam  Stories  (1912). 
According  to  the  Sucker  (1913). 
Coffin  Club  Stories  (1913).  . 

Beulah  Marie  DIX  (1876-        ) 
Into  Action  (1902). 
Across  the  Border  (1915). 

Charles  Caldwell  DOBIE  (1881-        ) 
The  Yellow  Shawl  (1915). 
The  Failure  (1916). 
Laughter  (I9I7)-1 
The  Gift  (1917). 
The  Open  Window  (1918)* 
Overnight  (1918). 
Called  to  Service  (I9I9).1 
The  Choice  (I9I9).1 
All  or  Nothing  (I92I).1 
The  Arrested  Moment  (1925),* 
The  Hands  of  the  Enemy  (I925)-1 
The  Arres-ted  Moment,  and  Other  Stories 


Annie  Hamilton  DONNELL  (1862- 
The  Hundred  and  Oneth  (1903). 
The  Very  Small  Person  (1906). 


"  First  published  in  the  #*1C  York  Times,  date  unknown. 


Downie Edwards 


Vale  DOWNIE  (       -       ) 

The  Confidential  Doll  Insurance  Co. 

(1914). 
Robin  the  Bobbin  (1914). 

Benjamin  DRAKE  (1794-1841) 

Tales  and  Sketches^  from  ike  Queen  City 
(1838). 

Theodore  DREISER  (1871-       ) 
The  Mighty  Rourke  (i9ii).2 
The  Lost  Phoebe  (I9I6).1 
Married  (I9I7).1 
The  Second  Choice  (I9I8).1 
Free  (1918).! 

The  Old  Neighborhood  (1918). 
Free*  and  Other  Stories  (I9I8).1 
Culhane,  the  Solid  Man.2 
Twelve  Men  (i9i9).2 
Chains  (1926). 

Olivia  Howard  DTTNBAR  (1873-       ) 
The  Prison  of  Affection  (1908). 
*The  Shell  of  Sense  (1908). 
The  Long  Chamber  (1914). 
The  Phoenix  (1915). 
Scaling  Zion  (1919). 

Paul  Laurence  DUNBAR  (1872-1906) 
Folks  from  Dixie  (1898). 
The  Strength  of  Gideon  (1899).* 
How  Brother  Parker  Fell  from  Grace 

(i9oo).2 
The  Strength  of  Gideon,  and  Other  Stories 

(I900).1 

The  Walls  of  Jericho  (1901);* 
In  Old  Plantation  Days  (1963).* 

Norman  DUNCAN  (1871-1916) 
The  Strength  of  Men.1 
The  Way  of  the  Sea  (igv$).1 
A     Romance    of    Whooping    Harbor 

(1905)- 
The  Ordination  of  John  Fairmeadow 

(1911). 

The  Last  Lucifer  (i9i6).a 
White  Water  (i9i6).2 
Battles  Royal  Down  North  (i9i8).2 


Finley  Peter  DUNNE  (1867-       ) 
Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War  (1898). 
Voices  from  the  Tomb  (1900). 
The  End  of  Life  (1908). 
The  Cost  of  Living  (1910). 

Harry  Griswold  DWIGHT  (1875-        ) 
Henrietta  Stackpole  Rediviva  (1904)  .2 
Behind  the  Door  (igoS).2 
The  Leopard  of  the  Sea  (I9I4).1 
In  the  Pasha's  Garden  (1914)  -1 
The  River  of  the  Moon  (19 15).* 
The  House  of  the  Giraffe  (I9IS).1 
Stamboul  Nights  (I9I6).1 
The  Emperor  of  Elam  (i9i7).2 
The  Emerald  of  Tamerlane  (with  John 

Taylor:  igiS).2 
The  Emperor  of  Elam,  and  Other  Stories 

(I920).2 

James  Francis  DWYER  (1874-        ) 
Parkinson'sLightningCalculator(i9O9). 
The  Soul  Trapper  (191 1).1 
The  Citizen  (1915). 
"Breath  of  the  Jungle"  (1915)^ 
"Sink  o'  the  World"  (1919). 

Mary  Tracy  EARLE  ( 1 864-        ) 
Mr.  Willie's  Wedding-Veil  (1897). 
The  Tinkling  Simlins  (1898).* 
Through  Old-Rose  Glasses  (I899).1 
Through  Old-Rose   Glasses,   and  Other 

Stories  (igoo).1 
King  James  of  the  Strawberry  Patch 

(1909), 
"The  Tropic  Bird"  (1915). 

John  EDDY  (1819-   ?    ) 
One  of  My  Clients  (1862). 
A  Dinner  Party  (1872). 

George  Wharton  EDWARDS  (1859-       ) 
P'tit    Matinic',    and   Other    Monotones 

(1894). 

Break  o'  Day,  and  Other  Stories  (1896). 
Silver-Lined  Clouds  (1902). 
Where  Extremes  Meet  (1903)* 

Harry  Stillwell  EDWARDS  (1855-       ) 
Elder  Brown's  Backslide  (l88s).1 


Edwards Fitch 
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Harry  Stillwell  EDWARDS—  Continued 
Two  Runaways  (I886).1 
Sister  Todhunter's  Heart  (1887).* 
£<De  Valley  an3  de  Shadder"  (I888).1 
An  Idyl  of  "Sinkin'  Mount'in"  (I888).1 
The  Rival  Souls  (1889). 
Two     Runaways,     and    Other    Stories 


The  Woodhaven  Goat.2  • 

His  Defense,  and  Other  Stories  (l899).2 

The  Shadow  (1906). 

Edward  EGGLESTON  (1837-1902) 
The  Story  of  a  Valentine  (iSyi).1 
Priscilla  (iSyi),1 
The  Book  of  Queer  Stories,  and  Stories 

Told  on  a  Cellar  Door*  (1871). 
Sister  Tabea  (I886).1 
Duffels  (i893).1 

Sarah  Barnwell  ELLIOTT  (       -       ) 

A  Simple  Heart  (1886). 

Faith  and  Faithfulness  (I896).1 

Squire  Kayley's  Conclusions  (I897).1 

An  Incident  (I898).1 

Without  the  Courts.1 

Progress  (1899). 

An   Incident,    and   Other    Happenings 

(I899)-1 

Hybrid  Roses  (1906). 
Readjustments  (1910). 
The  Last  Flash  (1915). 


Alma  Martin  ESTABROOK  (1871- 
The  Little  Gray  Dove  (1911). 
Paradise  Shares  (1920). 


) 


) 


Lina  Redwood  FAIRFAX  ( 
Hickett's  Hollow  (1880). 
The  Misfortunes  of  Bro'  Thomas 

Wheatley  (1881). 
Caesar  and  His  Fortunes  (1883). 
Lizzie  Brubaker  (1890). 

Edgar  FAWCJBTT  (1847-1904) 
He,  She  and  It  (1871). 
A  Bee  in  His  Bonnet  (1872). 
A  Confusion  of  Tongues  (1873). 
His  Father's  Son  (1876). 


A  Whip  of  Scorpions  (1877). 

Social  Silhouettes  (1885). 

A  Comedy  of  Courtship  (1890). 

Mary  McNeil  FENOLLOSA  (       -        ) 
The  Dragon-Painter  (1905). 
The  White  Iris  (1907). 

Edna  FERBER  (1887-        ) 

Roast  Beef,  Medium,  Served  Hot  by 

Emma  McChesney  (ign).1 
Chickens  (I9I2).1 
Roast    Beef,    Medium:     the    Business 

Adventures     of     Emma    McChesney 

(I9I3)-1 

The  Gay  Old  Dog  (i9i7).2 
Cheerful  —  By  Request  (l9i8).2 

Chester  Bailey  FERNALD   (1869-        ) 
The  Cat  and  the  Cherub  (1895).! 
The  Pot  of  Frightful  Doom  (1896).! 
The    Cat   and  the    Cherub,    and  Other 

Stories  (I896).1 
Chinatown  Stories  (1899), 
Under  the  Jackstaff  (1903). 
The  Voice  of  Beauty  (1906). 

Eugene  FIELD  (1850-1895) 
The  Coming  of  the  Prince.1 
A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales  (i%ty}> 
Humin'   Natur'    on  the   Han'bul    Jnd 

St.  Jo.2 

The  Angel  and  the  Flowers.2 
Second  Book  of  Tales  (i896).2 

Charles  J.  FINGER  (1871-       ) 
In  Lawless  Lands  (1923). 

Horace  FISH  (       -        ) 

The  Inward  Empire  (1914). 
The  Wrists  on  the  Door  (1919). 

George  Helgeson  FITCH  (1877-1915) 
Ole      Skjarsen's      First      Touchdown 


At  Good  Old  Sizvash 
Saving  a  Brother  (1913). 


"Reissued  In  1874  as  Tfa  Schoolmaster's  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
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Fitzgerald Frederic 


F,  Scott  FITZGERALD  (1896-       ) 
Two  for  a  Cent  (1922). 
Tales  of  the  Jazz  Age  (1922). 
Absolution  (I924).1 
All  the  Sad  Young  Men  (1926).* 

Timothy  FUNT  1,1780-1840) 

Oolemba  in  Cincinnati  (1828;  Western 

Souvenir  for  1829). 
The  Indian   Fighter    (1829;    Token  for 

1830). 
Nimrod  Buckskin,  Esq.    (1831;    Token 

for  1832). 
The  Blind  Grandfather    (1832;    Token 

for  1833). 
The  First  Steamboat  on  the  La  Plata 


A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  a  Bachelor:   a 
South  American  Story  (1834). 

Elliott  FLOWER  (  1  863-        ) 
A  Flock  of  Geese  (1906). 
The  Point  of  View  (1917). 

John  Taintor  FOOTE  (1881-        ) 
Augusta's  Bridge  (I9I6).1 
The  Look  of  Eagles  (1916). 
The  Lucky  Seven  (igiS).1 

Mary  Hallock  FOOTE  (1847-       ) 
Friend  Barton's  "Concern"  (1879).* 
A  Cloud  on  the  Mountain  (1885).  l 
Maverick  (i894).2 
In  Exile,  and  Other  Stories  (I894).1 
On  a  Side-Track.2 
The  Cup  of  Trembling.2 
The     Cup    of    Trembling,    and    Other 

Stories  (l895).2 

The  Little  Fig  Tree  Stories  (1899). 
A    Touch   of  Sun,    and   Other   Stories 

(1903). 
The  Eleventh  Hour  (1906). 

Paul  Leicester  FORD  (1865-1902) 
His  Version  of  It.1 
Tattle-  Tales  of  Cupid  (1898).* 
Wanted  —  a  Matchmaker  (1900). 


Sewell  FORD  (1868-        ) 

Through  the  Needle's  Eye  (1906). 
A  Balance  for  the  Boss  (1916). 

Justus  Miles  FORMAN  (1875-1915) 
The  Island  of  Enchantment  (1905). 
Greater  Love  (1908). 
The  Garden  of  Eden  (1909). 
Two  Grand  Duchesses  (1914). 

Maximilian  FOSTER  ( 1 872-        ) 
The  Dungarvan  Whooper  (1900). 
His  Name  on  the  Door  (1912). 

John  FOX  (1863-1919) 
A  Mountain  Europa  (I892).1 
A  Purple  Rhododendron  (i893).2 
A  Cumberland  Vendetta  (I894),1 
A    Cumberland     Vendetta,    and    Other 

Stories  (I896).1 
"  Hell  fer  Sartain,"   and  Other  Stories 

(i897).2 

Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome  (igoi).3 
Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome,  and  Other 

Stories  (i9O4).3 

His  Last  Christmas  Gift  (1905)^ 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 

(1910). 

The  Lord's  Own  Level.4 
In  Happy   V 'alley  (rgiy).4 

Waldo  FRANK  (1890-         ). 
Murder  (i922).1 
City  Block  (I922).1 

Harold  FREDERIC  (1856-1898) 

Brother  Sebastian's  Friendship  (in  vol 
ume  VI,  1884,  Stories  by  American 
Authors,  1884-85;  first  published  in 
The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer. 

Brother  Angelan  (1886). 

The  Eve  of  the  Fourth.1 

Marsena,  and  Other  Stories  of  the  War* 
time  (I894).1 

The  Truce  of  the  Bishop  (1895). 

In  ike  Sixties*  (1897). 


*  A  republication  of  Martina,  and  Other  Stories  of  the  Wartime  (1804),  with  one  additional  story,  The  Copper 
head. 
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Harold  FREDERIC—  Continued 

A  Day  in  the  Wilderness  (in  The 
Deserter,  and  Other  Stories:  a  Book  of 
Two  Wars,  1898). 

Mary  Eleanor  Wilkins  FREEMAN  (1862- 

) 

A  Humble  Romance  (I884).1 
An  Honest  Soul  (I884).1 
A  Faraway  Melody.1 
A  Humble  Romance,  and  Other  Stories 

(I887)-1 

The  Twelfth  Guest  (i889).2 
The  Revolt  of  "Mother"  (i89o).2 
A  New  England  Nun.2 
A  Village  Lear.2 
A  Solitary.2 
A  Village  Singer.2 
A  Gala  Dress.2 
A     New     England     Nun,    and    Other 

Stories  (l89i).2 
Young     Lucretia,    and    Other    Stories 

(1892). 

Silence  (iSgs).3 
Evelina's  Garden  (1896).  3 
One  Good  Time  (1897). 
Silence,  and  Other  Stories  (i898).3 
Understudies:  Short  Stories  (1901). 
The  Shadows  on  the  Wall.4 
The  Wind  in  the  Rose-bush,  and  Other 

Stories  of  the  Supernatural  (1903).* 
A  Slip  of  the  Leash  (1904). 
Old  Woman  Magoun  (1905).  5 
The  Fair  Lavinia.5 
The  Joy  of  Youth  (i9O7).6 
The  Fair  Lavinia,  and  Others  (l9Q7).5 
The  Winning  Lady,  and  Others  (i909).6 
The  Umbrella  Man  (i9lo)-7 
A  Guest  in  Sodom  (1912). 
The  Copy-Cat  (i9i2).7 
Noblesse  (igis).7 
The  Amethyst  Comb.7 
The     Copy-Cat,     and     Other     Stories 


Emancipation  (1915). 

A  Retreat  to  the  Goal  (1916).* 

The  Ring  with  the  Green  Stone  (I9I7).8 

Edgewater  People  (1918).  8 


Anna  FULLER  (1853-1916) 

Pratt    Portraits;    Sketched  in  a    New 

England  Suburb  (1892). 
The  Dander  of  Susan  (1909).* 
The  Tomboy  (I9IO).1 
Later    Pratt    Portraits;    Sketched  in  4 
New  England  Suburb  (191 1).1 

Henry  Blake  FULLER  (1857-        ) 

The  Pilgrim  Sons  (iSgs).1 

From  the  Other  Side:   Stories  of  Trans 
atlantic  Travel  (iSgS).1 

Striking  an  Average  (1901). 

Waldo    Trench,  and  Others:    Stories  of 
Americans  in  Italy  (1908). 

Silence  (1910). 
Jacques  FUTRELLE  (1875-1912) 

The  Haunted  Bell  (1906). 

The    Thinking  Machine    on    the    Case 
(1907). 

The  Wonder  of  It  (1908). 

Zona  GALE  (1874-        ) 

Friendship   Village  Love  Stories  (1909). 

The  Ancient  Dawn  (1911). 

Neighborhood  Stories  (1914). 

White  Bread  (1916). 

When    They    Knew    the    Real    Each 

Other  (1917). 
Hamlin  GARLAND  (1860-        ) 

Mrs.  Ripley's  Trip  (iSSS).1 

Under  the  Lion's  Paw  (1889).* 

Drifting  Crane  (1890)  .3 

Among  the  Corn  Rows  (I890).1 

The  Return  of  a  Private  (1890).* 

Sim  Burns's  Wife  (iSgi).3, 6 

A  Branch  Road.1 

Up  the  Coolly.1 

Main  Traveled  Roads  (i89i1~i8992). 

Prairie  Folks  (l8933-l899)- 

God's  Ravens  <i894).2 

A  Meeting  in  the  Foothills.4 

Wayside  Courtships  (1897).* 

The  Electric  Lady  (1900). 

A  Spartan  Mother  (1905). 

The  Night  Raid  at  Eagle  River  (1908). 

Other  Main- Traveled  Roads  (l9lo).5 

Partners  for  a  Day  (1914). 

They  of  the  High  Trails  (1916). 
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Gerould Gray 


Katharine  Fullerton  GEROULD  (1879- 

) 

The  Poppies  in  the  Wheat  (1902). 
Vain  Oblations  (I9II).1 
Wesendonck  (i9i3).2 
Impasse  (1913). 
On  the  Staircase  (I9I3).1 
The  Weaker  Vessel  (1913)^ 
The  Tortoise.1 

The  Toad  and  the  Jewel  (1914)  * 
The  Dominant  Strain  (I9H)*2 
Pearls  (igu).2 
The  Wine  of  Violence.1 
The  Great  Tradition  (i9i4)-2 
The  Miracle  (i9i4)-2 
Fain  Oblations  (1914).* 
Blue  Bonnet  (iQis).3 
Sea-Green  (i9i$).3 
The  Penalties  of  Artemis  (i9is)-3 
The  Great  Tradition,  and  Other  Stories 


The  Knight's  Move  (1917)  .3 
East  of  Eden  (l9i7)-3 
Marchpane  (1918). 
Habakkuk  (I9I9).3 
" "Valiant  Dust  (1922).* 
An  Army  with  Banners  (1925). 

Inez  Haynes  GILLMORE  (1873-       ) 
A  Gift  from  His  Youth  (1909). 
The  Sixth  Canvasser  (1916). 
Treasure  (1919). 

Charlotte    Perkins    Stetson    GILMAN 

(1860-        ) 

The  Yellow  Wall  Paper  (1892).! 
The   Yellow  Wall  Paper  (1899).* 

Roy  Rolfe  GILSON  (1875-       ) 

In  the   Morning   Glow:    Short  Stories 

(1902). 

The  Poet  of  a  Day  (1903). 
The  Wind  of  Dreams  (1905), 
Other  Fellows  (1909). 

Ellen  GLASGOW  (1874-       ) 
A  Point  in  Morals  (I899).1 
The  Shadowy  Third  (I9I6).1 


Dare's  Gift 

The  Shadowy  Third  (I923).1 

Susan  Keating  GLASPELL  (1882-       ) 
Lifted  Masks  (1912). 
The  Hearing  Ear  (1917). 
A  Jury  of  Her  Peers  (1917). 
"Poor  Ed"  (10.18). 
"Beloved  Husband"  ,1918). 
"Government  Goat"  (1919)- 

Montague  Marsden  GLASS  (1877-       ) 
Object:  Matrimony  (I9Q9)-1 
The  Fly  in  the  Ointment  (1910). 
Blood  from  a  Stone  (1911). 
Object:  Matrimony  (I9I2).1 
Perfectly  Neuter  (1915). 

Samuel  Griswold  GOODRICH   (1793- 

1860) 
The  Dream  Fulfilled  (1828;   Token  for 

I829).1 
Sketches  from    a    Student's    Window, 

I84!).1 

Armistead  ChurchilL  GORDON   (1855- 
) 

Maje  (1914)- 
The  Silent  Infare  (I9I6).1 
His  Father's  Flag  (1917). 
Ommirandy  (1917). * 
Sinjinn,  Surviving  (1918). 

Robert  GRANT  (1852-       )  , 
An  Eye  for  an  Eye  (I889).1 
Against  His  Judgment  (l889).2 
Richard  and  Robin  (I894).1 
By  Hook  or  Crook.1 
The   Bachelor's   Christmas,  and  Other 

Stories  (1895).! 
The  Law-Breakers  (igos).2 
The    Law- Breakers,  and  Other  Stories 
(1906).' 

David  GRAY  (1870       ) 
Gallops:  I  (1898). 
Her  First  Horse  Show  (1900).* 
Gallops:  II  (I9O3).1 
The  Paths  of  Judgment  (1908). 
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Anna  Katharine  GREEN  (1846-       ) 
A  Mysterious  Case  (I89I).1 
The  Old  Stone  House,  and  Other  Stories 

(1891).* 

The  Grotto  Specter  (1913). 
Masterpieces  of  Mystery  (1913). 

Frederick  Stuart  GREENE  (1870-       ) 

A  Ticket  to  North  Carolina  (1916). 

The  Cat  of  the  Cane-Brake  (1916). 

The  Bunker  Mouse  (1917). 

"Molly  McGuire,  Fourteen"  (1917). 

The  Black  Pool.1 

The  Grim  13  (1917:  Thirteen  grim  and 
powerful  stones  by  as  many  authors, 
rejected  by  the  magazines.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Stuart  Greene),1 

Beatrice  Ethel  GRIMSHAW  (       -       ) 

The  Tale  of  Coral  Bay  (1906). 
A  Home  in  the  Sun  (1914). 

John  HABBERTON  (1842-1921) 
My  Friend  Moses  (1877). 
Little  Guzzy,  and  Other  Stories  (1878). 
The  Penalties  of  Authorship  (1886). 
Everybody's  Chance  (1895). 
Great  George's  Work  (1900). 

Edward  Everett  HALE  (1822-1909) 
A  Tale  of  a  Salamander  (i842).2 
My  Double,  and  How  He  Undid  Me 

(I859)-1 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (1863).! 
How  Mr.  Frye  Would  Have  Preached 

It  (1867). 
The  Man  Without  a  Country,  and  Other 

Tales  (I868).1 

The  Good-natured  Pendulum  (1869), 
The  Brick  Moon  (i869).2' 5 
Life  in  the  Brick  Moon  (1870).*  5 
His    Level    Best,    and    Other    Stories 

(I873)-2 

The  Modern  Psyche  (1875).*    > 
The  Western  Ginevra  (1878).* 
Crusoe  in  New   York,  and  Other  Tales 

(l88o).3 


A  New  Arabian  Night  (1889).* 
Susan's  Escort  (1890).* 
Susans  Escort,  and  Others  (i897).4 
The    Brick    Moon,    and   Other   Stories 
(i899).5 

Lucretia  Peabody  HALE  (1820-1900) 
The  Spider's  Eye  (1856). 
The  Queen  of  the  Red  Chessmen  (1858). 
Why  Did  the  Governess  Faint?  (1859). 
Two  and  One  (1862). 
Pairs  and  Repairs  (1869). 
The  Two  Letters  (1873). 
An  Uncloseted  Skeleton   (with  Edwin 
Lassetter  Bynner;  1887). 

Eliza  Calvert  HALL  (1856-        ) 
Sally  Ann's  Experience  (1898). 
Local  Color  (1902). 
How  Parson  Page  Went  to  the  Circus 

(I9IO).1 
Clover  and  Blue  Grass  (I9I6).1 

Gertrude  HALL  (1863-1915) 
Far  from  Today  (1892). 
The  Late  Returning  (1895). 
The  Three  in  Green  (1896). 
The  Hundred  (1896).! 
The  Hundred,  and  Other  Stories  (iSgS).1 
An  Epilogue  (1915). 

Holworthy   HALL  (1887-1921) 
The  Last  Train  Back  (1914). 
Dormie   One,    and   Other    Golf  Stories 
(1919). 

James  HALL  (1793-1868) 

The  Bachelors'  Elysium  (1822,  i823).2 

Empty  Pockets  (i823).2 

The  Bearer  of  Despatches  (i82s).2 

The  Billiard  Table  (1828;  Western 
'  Souvenir  for  i829).2 

Peter  Featherton  (1828;  Western  Sou 
venir  for  i829).2>s 

The  French  Village  (1828;  Western 
Souvenir  for  1829).* 

The  Indian  Hater  (1828;  Western 
Souvenir  for  i829).8 

The  Captain's  Lady  (1829;   Token  for 
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James  HALL — Continued 

The    Philadelphia    Dun    (1830). 

The  Village   Musician     (1830;     Token 

for  i83i).2 

The  Intestate  (183 1).1 
Michel  De  Coucy  (1831).! 
My    Cousin    Lucy    and    the    Village 

Teacher  (1831;    Token  for  i832).2 
The  Dentist  (i832).2 
The  Silver  Mine  (i832).3 
The  Backwoodsman.1 
The  Divining  Rod.1 
The   Seventh   Son.1 
Legends  of  the  West  (I832).1 
The  Spy  (1833).* 
The   Soldier's    Bride,   and  Other    Tales 

(r833).2 
A  Legend  of  the  Prairies  (1834;     Token 

for  1835). 
The   Pioneer.3 
Tales  of  the  Border  (i83$).3 
The  War-Belt  (i84o).4 
The  Single  Combat  (1841). 
The      Wilderness     and     the      Warpath 
(1846).* 

Richard  Matthews  HALLET  ( 1 887-        ) 
Making  Port  (1916). 
Rainbow  Pete  (1917). 
Anchor  (1919). 
To  the  Bitter  End  (1919). 

William  Nathaniel HARBEN  (1858-1919) 
The  Sale  of  Uncle  Rastus  (1894) .l 
Northern  Georgia  Sketches  (I9OO).1 
A  Mountain  Match-Maker  (1902). 

Arthur  Sherburne  HARDY  (1847-        ) 
A  Rejected  Manuscript  (1894), 
The  Way  of  Diane  (I9IO).1 
The  Silver  Pencil  (I9I2).1 
Diane  and  Her  Friends  (I9I4).1 

Henry  HARLAND  (1861-1905) 
The  Bohemian  Girl.1 
Rosemary  for  Remembrance  (i895).2 
Grey  Roses  (I895).1 
Comedies  and  Errors? 
The  Big  Peach  (1903). 


George    Washington    HARRIS     (1814- 

1869) 
Sut  Lovengood's   Tarns  (1867). 

Joel  Chandler  HARRIS  (1848-1908) 
The      Wonderful      Tar-Baby      Story 

(I879)-1 
Uncle    Remus:      His   Songs    and    His 

Sayings  .  .  .   (iSSo),1 
At  Teague  Poteet's:    a  Sketch  of  the 

Hog  Mountain  Range  (i883).3 
The  Moon  in  the  Mill  Pond.2 
African  Jack.2 

Brother  Rabbit  and  His  Famous  Foot.2 
A  Ghost  Story.2 
Nights  with    Uncle  Remus:    Myths  and 

Legends  of  the  Old  Plantation  (i883).2 
Free  Joe  and  the  Rest  of  the  World 

(1884). ^ 
Mingo:     a   Sketch   of  Life  in   Middle 

Georgia.3 
Mingo,  and  Other  Sketches  in  Black  and 

White  (i884).3 

Trouble  on  Lost  Mountain  (i886).4 
Aunt  Fountain's  Prisgner.4 
Azalia.4 
Free  Joe,  and  Other  Georgian  Sketches 

(i887)-4 

'  Ananias  (i888).6 
The  Old  Bascom  Place  (i889).6 
How  a  Witch  Was  Caught.6 
Daddy  Jake,  the   Runaway,  and  Short 

Stories  Told  After  Dark  (i889).6 
Balaam  and  His  Master.6 
Balaam    and    His   Master,    and   Other 

Sketches  and  Stories  (iSgi).6 
A  Belle  of  St.  Valerien  (1892).' 
Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends  .  .  . 

(1892). 

The  Colonel's  "Nigger  Dog"  (1895).' 
A  Run  of  Luck  (i897).7 
Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in  Peace  and 

War  (i898).7 
Major  Perdue*  s  Bargain.8 
The   Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 

(I899)-8 
Miss  Irene  (1900), 
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Joel  Chandler  HARRIS— Continued 
In  the  Order  of  Providence  (igoo).9 
On  the  Wing  of  Occasions  .  .  .   (l9oo).9 
Brother  Rabbit's  Cradle  (i9O4).9 
Told  by  Uncle  Remus:    New  Stories  of 
the  Old  Plantation  (i9os).9 

Kennett  HARRIS  (        -        ) 
Half  of  the  Loaf  (1912). 
The  Glamor  of  the  Granite  (1916). 

•Henry  Sydnor  HARRISON  (1880-        ) 
Miss  Hinch  (1911). 
The  White  Mole  (1912). 

BretHARTE  (1836-1902)* 

The  Legend  of  Monte  del  Diablo  (1863). 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  (I868).1 
The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  (1869).! 
Tennessee's  Partner  (I869).1 
Brown  of  Calaveras  (iS/o).1 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Other 

Sketches  (iSyo).1 
A  Ghost  of  the  Sierras  (1878). 
Flip:   a  California  Romance.2 
Flip,  and  Other  Stories  (i882).2 
Left    Out    on    Lone    Star    Mountain 

(i883).3 

On  the  Frontier  (i884).3 
Sarah  Walker  (1884). 
The  New  Assistant  at  Pine  Clearing 

School  (i89i).4 
Colonel  Starbottle's    Client,    and  Some 

Other  People  (1892).* 
An  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras  (1893). 5 
A  Protege  of  Jack  Hamlin's,  and  Other 

Stories  (i894).5 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's  (1893).' 
Chu  Chu.6 
The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  and  Other 

Stories  (1894).* 

The  Devotion  of  Enriquez  (1895). 7 
Barker's  Luck.7'  8 
In  theTules  (i89s).7 
Barker's     Luck,     and     Other     Stories 

(1896).^ 


The  Strange  Experience  of  Alkali  Dick 

(1897). 

Salomy  Jane's  Kiss.9 

The  Man  and  the  Mountain.9 

The    Ancestors   of   Peter   Atherly,    and 

Other  Tales  (i8978-i9Oo). 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow  (1898). 9 
The  Youngest  Miss  Piper  (loxx)).10 
Colonel    Starbottle    for    the    Plaintiff 

(1901  ).u 

A  Mercury  of  the  Foothills  (i90i).u 
Lanty  Foster's  Mistake  (igoi).11 
Under  the  Redwoods  (1901  ).l° 
An  AH  Baba  of  the  Sierras.31 
Openings  in  the  Old  Trail  (igo2).u 
Dick  Boyle's  Business  Card  (i9Oi).12 
Trent's  Trusty  and  Other  Stories  (l9O3).12 

Lee  Foster  HARTMAN  (1879-        ) 
"Migraine,  No.  3"  (1914). 
Frazee  (1917). 
Earthen  Vessels  (1918). 

Wells   Scmthworth  HASTINGS    (1878- 

) 

The  New  Little  Boy  (1911). 
That  Day  (1911). 
The  Pick-Up  (1911). 
Gideon  (1914). 

Julian  HAWTHORNE*  (1846-        ) 
The  Mullen ville  Mystery  (1872). 
Archibald  Malmaison  (1879). 
Ellice     Quentinf     and     Other     Stories 

(1881). 
My  Adventure  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

(1891). 

June,  1993  (1893). 
Mr.    Dunton's    Invention)    and    Other 

Stories  (1896). 

The  Singing  of  a  Bird  (1900). 
Eight  Years  in  a  Rock  (1901). 
Lovers  in  Heaven  (1905). 
The     Delusion     of     Ralph     Penwyn 

(1909). 
The  Amazon  (1911). 


*  The  stories  listed  are  credited  to  the  volumes  in  which  they  originally  appeared.  They  were  in  many 
^ases  differently  arranged  and  the  volumes  given  different  titles  in  the  subscription  edition  of  Harte's  works. 
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Nathaniel  HAWTHORNE   (1804-1864) 
The  Adventures  of  a  Rain  Drop  (1827, 

Token  for  1828).* 
The  Young  Provincial   (1829;      Token 

for  1830).* 

The  Hollow  of  the  Three  Hills  (iSso).1 
Sights  from  a  Steeple    (1830;    Token 

for  183  1).1 
The  Haunted  Quack  (1830;   Token  for 

1831).* 
The    Gentle   Boy    (1831;     Token    for 


The  Wives  of  the  Dead   (1831;   Token 

for  I832).5 
Roger  Malvin's  Burial  (1831;  Token 

for  i832).3 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  (1832;  Token 

for  i833).5 
The  Seven  Vagabonds  (1832;  Token  for 

1833)-* 
Mr.       Higginbotham's       Catastrophe 

(I834)-1 
The  Haunted  Mind  (1834;    Token  for 

i83S)-2 
Alice  Doane's  Appeal  (1834;  Token  tot 

1835)* 
The  Gray  Champion  (1835).* 

Young  Goodman  Brown   (183  5).  3 

Wakefield  (1835).! 

The  Ambitious  Guest  (i835).2 

The  White  Old  Maid  (i835).2 

The  May-Pole  of  Merry  Mount  (1835; 

Token  for  I836).1 
The  Minister's  Black  Veil;  A  Parable 

(1835;   Token  fa  I836).1 
The  Prophetic  Pictures    (1836;    Token 

for  1837).* 
The  Great  Carbuncle  (1836;  Token 

for  I837).1 
David  Swan:  a  Fantasy  (1836;  Token 

for  I837).1 

Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment  (I837).1 
Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross  (i837).2 
Peter  Goldthwaite's  Treasure  (1837; 

Token  for  i838).2 
Twice  Told  Tales 


Howe's  Masquerade  (i838).2 

Lady  Eleanore's  Mantle  (i838).2 

The  Birthmark  (i843).3 

The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful  (i844).3 

Drowne's  Wooden  Image  (i844).3 

Rappaccini's  Daughter  (i844).3 

Mosses  from    an    Old   Manse    (i8463- 


*  Ascribed  to  Hawthorne,  but  not  surely  his. 


The  Great  Stone  Face 

The  Snow-Image,  a  Childish  Miracle 

(1850).' 
Ethan   Brand;  or,   the  Unpardonable 

Sin  (i85i).5 
The  Snow-Image,  and  Other  Twice-Told 

Tales  (i8si).6 
Feathertop,  a  Moralized  Legend  (1852).* 

Samuel  HAZARD  (1784-1870) 
Extracts  from  a  Sea  Book  (1828). 
A  Mystery  of  the  Sea  (1829).! 
The    Wag-Water     (1829;     Token   for 

1830). 
The  Cottage  in  the  Glen  (1834).! 

John  HEARD  (       -        ) 

Hand-Car  412,  C.  P.  R.  (1887). 

A  Charge  for  France  (I89I).1 

A  Charge  for  France,  and  Other  Stories 

(I892.)1 
The  Killing  of  the  Captain  (1894). 

Lafcadio  HEARN  (1850-1904) 
The  Soul  of  the  Great  Bell.* 

Some  Chinese  Ghosts  (I887).1 

Chita:  a  Memory  of  Last  Island  (1888: 
first  published  in  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  date  unknown,  with  the  title, 
Torn  Letters). 

Youma  (1890). 

Karma  (1890). 

The  Red  Bridal  (1894). 

The  Corpse-Rider.2 

Shadowings  (igoo).2 

The  Dream  of  Akinosuke.8 

Kwaidan:  Stories  and  Studies  of  Strange 
Things  (1904)  .8 

Stranger  than  Fiction  (1905). 

t  Not  surely  his;  published  over  initials  "S.  H." 


Hecht — Higgins 
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Ben  HECHT  (1896-       ) 
Life  (1915). 

The  Unlovely  Sin  (1917). 
Decay  (1918). 
Dog  Eat  Dog  (1919). 
Lindro  the  Great  (1925). 

Ernest  HEMINGWAY  (       -       ) 

The  Undefeated  (1925). 
In  Our  Time  (1925). 
The  Killers.1 
Men  without  Women  (1927) 

O.  HENRY  (1862-1910) 
Whistling  Dick's  Christmas    Stocking 

(1899)- 

A  Blackjack  Bargainer  (i9oi).6 
The  Duplicity  of  Hargraves  (i902).7 
The  Marionettes  (1902). 
A  Retrieved  Reformation  (iQOs).3 
The  Guardian  of  the  Accolade  (i903).3 
The  Enchanted  Kiss  (i904).3 
The  Pendulum  (1904).* 
The  Furnished  Room  (igcn).1 
Cabbages  and  Kings  (1904). 
A  Service  of  Love  (190s).1  - 
An  Unfinished  Story  (1905)^ 
The  Assessor  of  Success  (1905).* 
The   Count  and  the  Wedding  Guest 

(I905)-4 

The  Gift  of  the  Magi  (1905)-* 
Brickdust  Row  (1906).* 
The  Trimmed  Lamp  (1906).* 
Phcebe  (i907)-3 
Heart  of  the  West  (1907), 
The  Hiding  of  Black  Bill  (i9o8).2 
The  Voice  of  the  City  (1908). 
No  Story  (i909).2 
A  Municipal  Report  (i9O9)-B 
The  Four  Million  (i<)ty}-1 
Options  ( ^909)  .2 
Roads  of  Destiny  (1909).* 
The  Trimmed  Lamp,  and  Other  Stories 

of  the  Four  Million  (1910):* 
Strictly  Business:    More  Stories  of  the 

Four  Million  (i9io).5 
Whirligigs  (I9*o).8 
Sixes  and  Sevens  (i9ll).7 


Caroline  Lee  Whiting  HENTZ   (1800- 

1856) 

Pride  Subdued  (1834). 
The  Premature  Declaration  (1836). 
The  Farmer's  Daughter  (1837)^ 
The  Victim  of  Excitement  (i8s8).1 
The  Shaker  Girl  (i^).1 
The  Parlor  Serpent  (I84I).1 
A  Rainy  Evening  (I842).1 
The  Mysterious  Reticule  (I845).1 
The    Victim  of  Excitement,  The  Bosom 

Serpent,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.  (1853)^ 
Wild  Jack:    or,  the  Stolen   Child:    and 
Other  Stories  ...  (1853) 

Joseph  HERGESHEIMER  (1880-       ) 
The  Thrush  in  the  Hedge  (I9I6).1 
Tollable  David  (I9I7)-1 
Black  Key  (1918). 
Gold  and  Iron  (1918). 
The  Meeker  Ritual  (1919). 
The  Happy  End  (I9I9)-1 
Blue  Ice  (1919). 
Triall  by  Armes  (1927). 
Quiet  Cities  (1928). 

Robert  HERRICK  (1868-       ) 
The  Price  of  Romance  (I89S).1 
Literary  Love-  Letters,  and  Other  Stories 

(I80.6).1 

Love's  Dilemmas  (1898). 
The  End  of  Desire  (1903). 
The  Avalanche  (1907). 
In  the  Doctor's  Office  (1908). 
The  Miracle  (1911). 

George  Abiah  HTBBARD  (1858-       ) 
Iduna  (I886).1 

The  End  of  the  Beginning  (i888).a 
Iduna,  and  Other  Stories  (iSgi).1 
The     Governor,     and     Other     Stories 


(i892).2        ' 

Within  the  Eye  of  Honor  (1897). 
The  Morning  Call  (1903). 
The  Skyscraper  (1911). 

Aileen  Cleveland  HIGGINS  (1882- 
May-Day  Magic  (1916). 
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Higginson Howells 


Ella  Rhoads  HIGGINSON  (1862-1909) 

The  Takin'  in  of  Old  Mis'  Lane  (i894).1 

From   the    Land   of  the   Snow    Pearls; 

Tales  from  Puget  Sound  (1897;  first 

issued   as   The  Flower  That  Grew  in 

the  Sand,  I8Q6).1 

A  Twentieth  Century  Woman  (1897). 
A    Forest    Orchid^    and    Other    Stories 

(1897). 

His  Great  Hour  (1909). 
The    Message    of  Ann    Laura    Sweet 

(1914). 

Thomas  Wentworth  HIGGINSON  (1823- 

1911) 

The  Haunted  Window  (1867). 
An  Artist's  Dream  (i867).J' 2 
Oldport  Days  (187s).1  * 
An  Irish  Heart  (1878). 
The  Monarch  of  Dreams  (1886).* 
The  Romance  of  a  Brown-Paper  Parcel 

(1896). 
Studies  in  Romance  (i9<Do).2 

Charles  Fenno  HOFFMAN  (1806-1884) 
Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  Prairie 

(1839). 

The  Fate  of  the  Humming  Bird  (1844). 
Love  and  Jupiter  (1844). 
Ho-Ta-Ma;     or,     the      Horse-Tamer 

(1845)- 

A  Prairie  Jumbie  (1844;  Gi// for  1845). 
The  Man  in  the  Reservoir:    a  Fantasie 

Piece  (1848). 
Fascination  (1848). 

Oliver  Wendell  HOLMES  (1809-1894) 
The  Debut  (1832). 
The  Story  of  Irisf  (in  The  Professor  at 

the  Breakfast- Table,  1859). 
A  Visit  to  the  Asylum  for  Aged  and 

Decayed  Punsters  (I86I).1 
Soundings  from  the  Atlantic  ( 1,864)  -l 

William  Brian  HOOKER  (1880™        ) 
Swanhild  (1910). 


Johnson  Jones  HOOPER  (r8i5?-i863) 

Some    Adventures    of    Captain    Simon 

Suggs  (1845). 
The  Widow  Rugby's  Husband  .  .  .  and 

Other  Tales  of  Alabama  (1851). 

Bessie  Ray  HOOVER  (1874-       ) 
Mr.  Flickinger's  Vacation  (1908). l 
Pa  Flickingers  Folks  (I909).1 

William  John  HOPKINS  (1863-       ) 
The  Clammer  (I9O5).1 
The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Johns  (1906). 
The  Clammer  (1906). * 

James  Marie  HOPPER  (1876-        ) 
The  Coming  of  the  Maestra  (I904).1 
Caybigan.1 
Caybigan  (I9O6).1 
Memories  in  Men's  Souls  (1911). 
What  Happened  in  the  Night>  and  Other 

Stories  (1913). 
Forty  Years  Hence  (1915) 
When  It  Happens  (1927). 

Blanche  Willis  HOWARD  (1847-1898) 
Beryl's  Happy  Thought  (1886). 
Thalatta.i 
Seven  on  the  Highway  (i897).1 

William  Dean  HOWELLS  (1837-1920) 
The  Mouse  (in    Venetian  Life,  I866).1 
Tonelli's  Marriage  (i868).2 
Suburban  Sketches  (1871-1872). 
A  Day's  Pleasure,  and  Other  Sketches 

(I876-I88I).1 
A  Fearful  Responsibility.2 
A    Fearful    Responsibility ,  and    Other 

Stories  (i88l),2 

The  Mouse-Trap:  A  Farce  (1886), 
A  Circle  in  the  Water  (1895 ).3 
A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers  ('i897).s 
The  Magic  of  a  Voice  (1899)  .3 
The  Pursuit  of  the  Piano  (1900)  .3 
A  Difficult  Case  (i9oo).8 
A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers  (i90i).3 
His  Apparition  (1902).* 


*  These  volumes  were  republished  in.  Studies  in  Romance  (1900). 
t  Issued  as  a  book  in  1877. 


Howells- 

Wiiliam  Dean  RQWELLS— Continued 
Though  One  Rosefrom  the  Dead.4 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord.4 

Questionable  Shapes  (1903 ).4 

Editha  (1905). 5 

Braybridge's  Offer  (i9o6).5 

The  Eidolons  of  Brooks  Alford  (i9o6).5 

A  Sleep  and  a  Forgetting  ( 1906-07). 5 

A   Memory   That   Worked   Overtime 

Between    the    Dark     and    the    Daylight 


Irving 


The  Pearl  (1916). 

A  Tale  Untold  (1917). 

Rupert  HUGHES  (1872-   - 
Michaeleen!  Michaelawn! 
At  the  Back  of  God  Speed  (I9I8).1 
Long  Ever  Ago  (I9I8).1 

James  Gibbons  HTJNEKER  (1860-1921) 
Melomaniacs  (1902). 
A  Master  of  Cobwebs  (igos).1 
Visionaries  ( 1 905 )  .* 
The  Magic  Lantern  (1907). 

Fannie  HURST  (1889-       ) 
Roiling  Stock  (i9is).1 
The  Sob  Sister.1 
"Ice  Water,  PI— "  (i9r6).2 
Every  Soul  Hath  Its  Song  (I9I6).1 
Hers  Not  to  Reason  Why  (i9i7).2 
Get  Ready  the  Wreaths  (i9i7).2 
Nightshade.2 
Gaslight  Sonatas  (igiS).2 
Humoresque.8 
ffumoresque:   a    Laugh  on   Life  with  a 

Tear  Behind  It  (I9I9).3 
The  Vertical  City  (1922). 
Smirk  (1926). 

Helen  IRVING  (       -       ) 

The  Belle;    or,  Love  Under  the  Rose 

(1848). 
Arthur  Rivers  (1857). 

John  Treat  IRVING  (1812-1906) 
Zadoc  Town    (  1855).' 
The    Fan   Gelder    Papers,    and  Other 
Sketches  (I887).1 
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Washington  IRVING  (1783-1859) 

Salmagundi;  or,  the  Whim-Whams  and 
Opinions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq., 
and  Others  (1807-08-1820;  with 
James  Kirke  Paulding  and  William 
Irving). 

Rip  Van  Winkle.1'  5 

The  Wife.1 

The  Widow  and  Her  Son.1 

The  Specter  Bridegroom:  a  Traveler's 
Tale.1 

The  Pride  of  the  Village.1 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.1'  5 

The  Sketch- Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent  (i8i9u2o). 

Dolph  Heyliger.2'5 

The  Student  of  Salamanca,2 

The  Stout  Gentleman.2 

Bracebridge   Hall;    or,  the    Humorists 

(l822).2 

The  Bold  Dragoon;  or,  the  Adventure 

of  My  Grandfather.3 
The     Adventure     of     the     German 

Student.3 

The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker.3 
Wolfert  Webber,  or  Golden  Dreams.3'5 
Tales  of  a  Traveler  (i824).3 
Legend  of  the  Moor's  Legacy.4 
The  Alhambra;    a  Series  of  Tales  and 

Sketches  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards 

(1832).* 
The  Creole  Village    (1836;    Magnolia 

for  i837).6 
The  Widow's  Ordeal  (1836;   Magnolia 

for  i837).6 
A     Chronicle     of     Wolfert's     Roost 

(i839-)6 
The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities 

(1839)-* 

Guests  from  Gibbet  Island  (i839).5' 6 

Abderahman  (i  840)  .7 

The  Early  Experiences  of  Ralph  Ring- 
wood  (1840).° 

Mountjoy:  Some  Passages  out  of  the 
Life  of  a  Castle-Builder  (in  The 
Knickerbocker  Sketch-Book,  l84S).6 

A  Book  of  the  Hudson  (1849).* 

Wolfert's  Roost  and  Other  Papers,  Now 
First  Collected  (i8$,0.6 
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Irving Janvier 


Washington  IRVING— Co ntinued 

Spanish  Papers,  and  Other  Miscellanies 
Hitherto  Unpublished  or  Uncollected 
(i866).7  Edited  by  Pierre  M.  Irving. 

Will  IRWIN  (1873-  ) 
His  Blind  Side  (1913). 
The  Moral  Weapon*(i9i9)- 

Helen  Hunt  JACKSON  (1831-1885) 
Whose  Wife  Was  She?  (iSyi).1 
Esther  Wynn's  Love-Letters  (iSyi).1 
How  One  Woman  Kept  Her  Husband 

(I872)-1 

Saxe  Holm's  Siories  (^MSyS2). 
Farmer  Bassett's  Romance  (1877).* 
Mary  Sprague's  Daughter  (1879). 
Between  Whiles  (1887). 

Henry  JAMES  (184.3-1916) 
The  Story  of  a  Year  (1865). 
A  Day  of  Days  (i866).2'3 
The  Story  of  a  Masterpiece  (1868). 
The  Romance  of  Certain  Old  Clothes 

(I868).1'3 
A  Problem  (1868). 
De  Grey;   a  Romance  (I868).11 
A  Light  Man  (i86o).3'12 
Traveling  Companions  (1870)." 
A  Passionate  Pilgrim  (i87i).lj3 
The  Madonna  of  the  Future  (i873).lj2 
TheLastoftheValerii(i874).1'3 
Madame  de  Mauves  (I874).1'2 
A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  Other  Tales 

(I87S)-1 

Four  Meetings  U877).1 
Theodolinde  (i878).12 
Daisy  Miller  (1878). 
A  Bundle  of  Letters  (1879). 
The  Madonna  of  the  Future,  and  Other 

Tales  (i879)-2 

The  Author  of  Beltraffio  (i8$4).3 
Stories  Revived  (iSSs).3 
Louisa  Pallant.4 
The  Liar  (1888). 

The  Lesson  of  the  Master  (1888).* 
The  Aspern  Papers,  and  Other  Stones 

(l888).4 
Brooksmith 


The  Marriages  (i89i).5 

The  Private  Life  (1892). 

The  Lesson  of  the  Master  (1892). 

The  Wheel  of  Time  (1892-93). 

The  Middle  Years  (i893).6 

Greville  Fane  (1893). 

The  Real  Thing  (1893). 

The  Death  of  the  Lion  (iS94).6 

The  Coxon  Fund  (i894J.6 

The  Next  Time  (iSgs).7 

The  Altar  of  the  Dead.6 

Terminations  (iSps).6 

The  Figure  in  the  Carpet  (i896).7 

Embarrassments  (i896).7 

The  Turn  of  the  Screw  (1898). 

The  Great  Condition  (1899). 8 

The  Great  Good  Place  (i90o).8 

The  Tone  of  Time  (1900). 9 

Broken  Wings  (i90o).9 

The  Two  Faces  (i90o).9 

The  Given  Case.8 

The  Real  Right  Thing.8 

The  Soft  Side  (igoo).8 

The  Beldonald  Holbein  (i90i).9 

Flickerbridge  (i902).9 

The  Story  in  It.9 

The  Beast  in  the  Jungle.9 

The   Birthplace.9 

The  Better  Sort  (1903  ).9 

Julia  Bride  (1908). 

Crapy  Cornelia  (i909).10 

The  Bench  of  Desolation 

The  Finer  Grain  (i9io).10 

Traveling  Companions 

A  Landscape  Painter  (1919). 

Master  Eustace  (l92o).12 

Thomas  Allibone  JANVIER  (1849-1913) 
In  Love  with  a  Shadow  (1870). 
Pancha  (1884). 

Color  Studies  .  .  .  (1885-1891). 
The  Uncle  of  an  Angel  (I890).1 
The  Episode  of  the  Marquis  de  Valde- 

flores  ( 1 89i).2 
The    Uncle   of  an    Angel,    and  Other 

Stories  (1891  ).* 

The  Passing  of  Thomas  (1892). 
A  Reversible  Love-AfFair  (1893)., 


Janvier Johnston 


Thomas  Allibone  JANVIER— 
The  Sage-Brush  Hen  (1905). 
An  Aztec  Romance  (1911). 
At  the  Casa  Napoleon  (i9!4).2 


George  Henry  JESSOP  (  ?    -1915) 
An  Old  Man  from  the  Country  (I889).1 
The  Emergency  Men  (1889). 
Gerald  French's  Friends  (I889).1 
Dreams  Go  by  Contraries  (1893). 

Sarah  Orne  JEWETT  (1849-1909) 
Mr.  Bruce  (i869).2 
Deephaven  Cronies  (iSys).1 
Deephaven  (iSy/).1 
'  A  Lost  Lover  (1878).* 
Old  Friends  and  New  (l879).2 
An  Autumn  Holiday  (r88o).3 
Country  By-Ways  (i88i),3 
Farmer  Finch  (1885).* 
The  Dulham  Ladies  (i886).4 
Marsh  Rosemary  (i886).4 
The  King  of  Folly  Island  (i886).6 
A  White  Heron.4 
The  News  from  Petersham.4 
The  Gray  Man.4 
A    White    Heron,    and    Other    Stories 

(I886).4 

The  Courting  of  Sister  Wisby(i887).G 
Miss  Peck's  Promotion  (i887).5 
The  Landscape  Chamber  (i887).5 
Law  Lane  (i887).5 
A  Winter  Courtship.6 
Miss  Tempy's  Watchers.5 
The   King  of  Folly  Island,  and  Other 

People  (i888).fi 
By  the  Morning  Boat.6 
Strangers  and  Wayfarers  (rSgo),6 
A  Native  of  Wmby  (i89i).7 
The  Passing  of  Sister  Barsett  (1892).  7 
Decoration  Day  (i892).8 
The  Hiltons'  Holiday  (1893).* 
A  Second  Spring  (i893).8 
Miss  Esther's  Guest.7 
A  Native  of  Winby,  and  Other  Tales 

(I893)-7 

The  Life  of  Nancy,8 
Fame's  Little  Day.8 


The  Life  of  Nancy  (1895).* 

The  Queen's  Twin.9 

A  Dunnet  Shepherdess.9 

The  Queens    Twin,  and  Other  Stories 
(1899).' 

Arthur  JOHNSON  (1881-       ) 
The  Visit  of  the  Master  (I9I8).1 
The  Little  Family  (igiS).1 
Riders  in  the  Dark  (I9I9).1 
Under  the  Rose  (I92O).1 

Owen  JOHNSON  (1878-       ) 
The  Humming  Bird  (igoS).1 
The  Hero  of  an  Hour  (I908).1 
The  Martyrdom  of  Hickey  (I9O8).1 
The  Great  Big  Man  (1908).! 
The  Eternal  Boy  (igog}.1 
One  Hundred  in  the  Dark  (ign).2 
Murder  in  Any  Degree  (i9i2).2 
Murder  in  Any  Degree  (i9!3).2 

Richard  Malcolm  JOHNSTON   (1822- 

1898) 

Georgia  Sketches •,  by  an  Old  Man  (1864). 
The  Goosepond  School  (I869).1 
The  Organ-Grinder  (iS;©).1' 
Dukesborough       Tales       (i87i1-r8832- 

1892). 

Mr.  Neelus  Peeler's  Conditions  (1879). 2 
The  Expensive  Treat  of  Colonel  Moses 

Grice  (i88i).2 
The  Brief  Embarrassment  of  Mr.  Iver- 

son  Blount  (r884).3 
The  Mediations  of  Mr.  Archie  Kittrell 

(i88s).« 
The   Hotel    Experience   of  Mr.    Pink 

Fluker  (i886).3 

The  Wimpy  Adoptions  (i887).3 
The  Experiments  of  Miss  Sally  Cash 

(i888).4 
Mr.    Absalom    Billingslea    and    Other 

Georgia  Folk  (l888).3 
Ogeechee  Cross-Firings  (1889). 
Mr.  Gibble  Colt's  Ducks  (i89o).4 
The  Primes  and  Their  Neighbors:   Ten 

Tales  of  Middle  Georgia  (i8$)l).4 
Our  Witch  (r897).6 
Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia  (i897).B 
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Jones Kirkland 


Susan  Carleton  JONES    (1869-       ) 
The  Lame  Priest  (1901). 
The  Sound  of  the  Axe  (1902). 
The  Frenchwoman's  Son  (1904). 
The  Tall  Man  (1907)- 

Elizabeth  Garver  JORDAN  (1867-        ) 
Olive's  First  Story  (1913). 
The  Comforter  (1914)- 
Young  Love  (191  s)-1 
Lovers9  Knots  (I9I6).1 

Clarence  Budington  KELLAND   (1881- 

Edwy  Peddie  —  Scientific  Humanitarian 

(1916). 
The  Mountain  Comes  to  Scattergood 

(I91?)- 


Lady 


A  Drama  of  Three  (i892).8 

La  Grande  Demoiselle.3 

Mimi's  Marriage.3 

The  Story  of  a  Day.3 

A  Delicate  Affair.3 

Balcony  Stories  (1893  ).3 

An  Affair  of  the  Heart  (1894). 

The  Evening  Party  (1894). 

An  Interlude  (1894). 

A  Domestic  Interior  (1895). 

Destiny  (1898). 

The  Clodhopper  (1907). 

Leonard  KIP  (1826-1906) 
"Alas,  Poor  Ghost!"  (1868). 
"—Mas  Has  Come!"  (1870)  . 
A  Pompeian  Enigma  (1870). 
Hannibal's     Man,     and    Other 
(1878). 


Myra  KELLY  (1876-1910) 
A     Christmas     Present    for 

(IQ02).1 

Love  Among  the  Blackboards 
Little   Citizens:   the   Humors  of  School 
Life  (I904).1 

John  Pendleton  KENNEDY  (1795-1870) 
A  Negro   Mother.1 
The  Goblin  Swamp.1 
Swallow   Barn;    or,  a  Sojourn  in  ike 
Old  Dominion  (I832).1 

Basil  KING  (1859-        ) 
The  Eleventh  Hour  (1901). 
A  Sign  from  Heaven  (1908). 
The  Spreading  Dawn  (I9I6).1 
Abraham's  Bosom  (i9i8).1 
Going  West  (1918). 
The   Spreading  Dawn:    Stories   of  the 
Great  Translation  (1927).! 

Grace  Elizabeth  KING  (1852-        ) 
Monsieur  Motte  (I886).1 
Bonne  Maman  (i886).2 
Bayou  L'Ombre  (1887).* 
The  Drama  of  an  Evening  (I887).1 
Monsieur  Motte  (iSSS).1 
Tales  of  a  Time  and  Place  (i892).2 


Tales 


Caroline  Matilda  Stansbury  KIRKLAND 

(1801-1864) 

The  Ball  at  Thram's  Huddle  (1840).! 
Recollections      of      the      Land-Fever 

(I840).1 

A  Forest  Fete  (I84I).1 
The  Bee-Tree  (1841;  Gift  for  I842).1 
Chances  and  Changes  (1842;   Gift  for 

I843)-1 

Conduct  and  Consequences:  an  Auto 
biography  (1843). 

The  Blighted  Heart  (1843). 

Ambuscades  and  Sorties  (1843;  Gift 
for  I844).1 

Courting  by  Proxy:  a  Tale  of  New 
York  (i844).2 

The  Schoolmaster's  Progress  (1844; 
Gift  for  1845).* 

Western  Clearings  (I845).1 

Mrs.  Pell's  Pilgrimage  (1846). 

Going  to  the  Country  Cures  Baldness 
(1846). 

The  Lindleys;    or,  Habits  and  Havmgs 

(1847). 

A  Wedding  in  the  Woods  (i848).2 
The  Evening  Book:    or,  Fireside    Talk 

on  Morals  and  Manners,  with  Sketches 

of  Western  Life  (i852).2 


Kline- 

Burton  KLINE  (1877-       ) 

The  Caller  in  the  Night  (1917). 
In  the  Open  Code  (1918). 
The  Living  Ghost  (1919). 

Manuel  KOMROFF  (1890-       ) 
The  Grace  of  Lambs  (1925). 
The  Christian  Bite  (1926). 

Peter  Bernard  KYNE  (1880-        ) 
The  Three  Godfathers  (1912). 
Distant  Firing  (1914). 
The  Green  Pea  Pirates  (1919). 

Jack  LAIT  (1882-        ) 

Saturday  at  Six  (1916). 
Beef,  Iron  and  Wine  (1916). 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — "  (1918), 

William  James  LAMPTON  (  ?    -1917) 
Love's  Strange  Spell  (1901). 
Abimelech  Higgins'  Way  (1901), 
The  Perfidy  of  Major  Pulsifer  (1909). 
How    the   Widow   Won   the    Deacon 
(1911). 

Ring  W.  LARDNER  (1885-         ) 
The  Golden  Honeymoon  (1922). 
The  Love  Nest  (1926). 

George  Parsons  LATHROP  (1851-1898) 
Matilda's  Bird  (1874). 
Risks  (1875). 

The  Love  of  a  Hundred  Years  (1876). 
Two  Purse-Companions  (1878). 
Mrs.  Winterrowd's  "Musicale"  (1882). 2 
In  Each  Other's  Shoes.1 
True,  and  Other  Stories  (1884). 1 
Two  Sides  of  a  Story,  and  Other  Stories 
(1889). 2 

James  LAWSON  (1799-1880) 
The    Dapper    Gentleman's    Story.1 
Tales  and  Sketches:    by  a   Cosmopolite 
(I830).1 

Fannie  Heaslip  LEA  (1884-       ) 
The  Romance  of  Edwin  Gay  (1910). 
Mrs.  Kilborn's  Sister  (1912). 
Jaconetta  Stories  (1912). 
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Edwin  LEFiVRE  (1871-       ) 

Woman  and  Her  Bonds.1 
Wall  Street  Stories  (igoi).1 
The  Golden  Flood  (1905). 
The  Two  Acorns  (1914). 

William  LEGGETT  (1802-1839) 

Tales    and    Sketches:    by    a     Country 

Schoolmaster  (1829). 
The  Block  House  (in  Tales  of  Glauber- 
Spa,     edited     by     William     Cullen 
Bryant,  1832). 
The  Encounter:  a  Scene  at  Sea  (1834). 

Mary  LERNER  (        -        ) 
Little  Selves  (1916). 
The  Wages  of  Virtue  (1917). 

Eliza  LESLIE  (1787-1858) 

Atlantic   Tales;   or,   Pictures  of   Youth 

(1833). 

Pencil  Sketches;  or,  Outlines  of  Charac 

ter  and  Manners  (  1  83  3-1  83  51-  1  8372). 

The  Reading  Parties  (1834;   Token  for 


The  Serenades  (1835;  Gift  for  i836).2 
Mrs.  Chaloner's  Visit   (1838;    Gift  for 

1839). 

The  Salamarian  Springs  (1839). 
The    People    That    Did    Not    Take 

Boarders  (1841;  £&/"/  for  1842). 
The  Rain  King  (1842). 
Harry    Enfield;     or,    the    Ball    Dress 

(1845). 

The  Batson  Cottage  (1846). 
The  Watkinson  Evening  (1846). 
The    Lady    Her    Own    Housekeeper 

(1847)-  . 
Juliet  Irwin;    or,  the  Carnage  People 

(1847), 
The  Dennings  and  Their  Beaux  (1851). 

Bruno  LESSING  (1870-          ) 
Children  of  Men  (1903). 
Under  His  Nose  (1909). 

Alfred  Henry  LEWIS  (1857-1914) 
The  Man  from  Red  Dog.1 
Wolfville  (1897).' 
His  Fear  of  Death  (1904). 
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Sinclair  LEWIS  (1885-       ) 

The  Other  Side  of  the  House  (1915)- 
Hobohemia  (1917). 
Young  Man  Axelbrod  (1917)- 
The  Willow  Walk  (1918). 
Moths  in  the  Arc  Light  (1919)- 
The  Enchanted  Hour  (1919). 

Elias  LIEBERMAN  ( 1 883-        ) 
A  Thing  of  Beauty  (1919). 

Joseph  Crosby  LINCOLN  ( 1 870-        ) 
A  Petticoat  Cruise  (1908). 
Our   Pillage  (1909). 
The  Guest  from  Samaria  (1915). 

James  Weber  LINN  ( 1 876-        ) 
The  Girl  at  Duke's  (1903). 

Nelson  McAllister  LLOYD  (1873-        ) 
The  Best  Gun  in  the  Valley  (I9O3).1 
Six  Stars  (1906). * 
The  Raging  Chariot  (1914)- 

Jack  LONDON  (1876-1916) 
To  the  Man  on  Trail  (I899).1 
A  Thousand  Deaths  (1899). 
The   Son   of  the  Wolf:  Tales  of  the  Far 

North  (igoo).1 
The  God  of  His  Fathers.2 
The    God   of    His    Fathers,   and   Other 

Stories  (i9Oi).2 
Children  of  the  Frost  (1902). 
The  Sun-Dog  Trail  (1905).' 
Love  of  Life  (i9O5).3 
Love  of  Life,  and  Other  Stories  (i9o6).3 
A  Day's  Lodging  (i9O7)-3 
To  Build  a  Fire  (1908). 
The  House  of  Mapuhi  (i9O9).4 
The  Seed  of  McCoy  (i9O9)-4 
The  Whale  Tooth  (1910).* 
The  Unparalleled  Invasion  (igio).5 
The  Heathen  (1910).* 
A  Son  of  the  Sun  (i9ii).6 
The  Proud  Goat  of  Aloysius  Pankburn 

(I9n).6 
The  Night-Born  (1911). 


The  Goat  Man  of  Fuatino  (i9ii).6 

An  Account  with  Swithin  Hall  (191 1).6 

A  Goboto  Night  (191 1).6 

The  Jokers  of  New  Gibbon  (i9ii).6 

South  Sea  Tales  (191 1).4 

The  Strength  of  the  Strong  (i9i4)-5 

The  Feathers  of  the  Sun.6 

A  Son  of  the  Sun  (I9I2).6 

On  the  Makaloa  Mat  (1919). 

John  Luther  LONG  (1861-        ) 
Madame  Butterfly.1 
"Purple-Eyes".1 
Madame  Butterfly  (I898).1 
Dizzy  Dave  (i9oo).2 
The  Prince  of  Illusion  (i9Oi).2 
The  Siren  (1903  ).3 
Billy-Boy  (i9O5)-3 
Heimzveh  (1905).* 

Lily  Augusta  LONG  (        -        ) . 
His  Guardian  Angel  (1903). 
Mayne's  Lady  of  Dreams  (1906). 
The  Oikiomaniacs  (1908). 

Henry  Wadsworth  LONGFELLOW 

(1807-1882) 

The  New  England  Village  (1830;  Token 
for  1831).* 

The  Indian  Summer  (1831;  Token  for 
1832).* 

The  Bald  Eagle  (18325  Token  for 
1833). 

Jacqueline  (in  Outre-Mer:  a  Pilgrim 
age  Beyond  the  Sea,  1835). 

The  Notary  of  Perigueux  (in  Outre- 
Mer:  a  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea, 

1835). 

The  Story  of  Brother  Bernardus  (in 
Hyperion,  a  Romance,  1839). 

Augustus  Baldwin  LONGSTREET  (1790- 

1870) 
The  Fight.1 

Georgia  Scenes,  Characters,  Incidents, 
Etc.,  in  the  First  Half  Century  of  the 
Republic  (1835).* 


*  Not  surely  Longfellow's.  "The  Indian  Summer  seems  altogether  the  more  likely  to  be  his  work,  and 
indeed  bears  a  distinct  likeness  to  the  equally  tragic  tale  of  Jacqueline  m  Outre-Mer"— Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Chap.  II,  p.  73- 
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Charles  Battell  LOOMIS  (1861-1911) 
The  Man  Without  a  Watch  (1894). 
Bagley's  Artesian  Well  (1900). 
While    the    Automobile    Ran    Down 

(1900).* 

Poe's  "Raven"  in  an  Elevator  (1903). 
Cheerful  Americans  (I9O3).1 
The  Cannibals  and  Mr.  Buffum  (1906). 

Amy  LOWELL  (1874-1925) 
The  Cross-Roads.1 
Malmaison.1 

Men,  Women  and  Ghosts  (I9I6).1 
Dried  Marjoram  (1919). 

Fitz  Hugh  LUDLOW  (1836-1870) 
The  Century  Plant  (1860). 
A  Drawn  Game  (1862). 
A   Result  of  the  "Lambeth   Casual" 

(1866). 

A  Brace  of  Boys.1 
Little  Brother,  and  Other  Genre- Pictures 

(1867).* 

Margaret  LYNN  (       -       ) 
A  Green  Thought  (I9I2).1 
The  Legacy  of  Richard  Hughes  (1913). 
A  Stepdaughter  of  the  Prairie  (I9I4).1 
Mr.  Fannet  and  the  Afterglow  (1917). 
Mourners  (1918). 

Harris  Merton  LYON  (1883-1916) 
Sardonics:   Sixteen  Sketches  (1908). 
The  Weaver  Who  Clad  the  Summer 
(I9I5). 

EditiMACVANE  (1880-       ) 
Homing  Tides  (1905). 
The  Orchid  of  Sudden  Death  (1914). 

Marie  MANNING  (       -       ) 

Rosemary  for  Remembrance  (1905). 
Buffy's  Hegira  (1914). 

Jeannette    Augustus    MARKS    (1875- 

The  Sun-Chaser  (1916). 
The  Haymakers  (1918). 


George  Madden  MARTIN  (1866-  ) 
Emmy  Lou:  Her  Book  and  Heart 

(1902). 

The  Rights  of  Man  (1903). 
The  Blue  Handkerchief  (I9II).1 
Children  in  the  Mist  (I92O).1 

Helen  Reimensnyder  MARTIN  (1868- 

) 
The   Betrothal  of  Elypholate  Yingst 

(1903  )-1 
The  Betrothal  of  Elypholate,  and  Other 

Tales    of    the     Pennsylvania    Dutch 

(I907).1 
The  Wooing  of  Addie  Swisher  (1911). 

Cornelius  MATHEWS  (1817-1889) 
The  Motley   Book:    a  Series  of   Tales 

and  Sketches  (1838). 
The  Ghost  of  New  York  (1845). 

Frances  Aymar  MATHEWS  (  -  ) 
A  Little  Tragedy  at  Tien-Tsin  (1900). 
"AlleeSame"  (1901). 

Brander  MATTHEWS  (1852-        ) 
The    Documents    in    the    Case    (with 

Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  I879).1 
The  Rival  Ghosts  (I884).1'2 
Venetian    Glass.1 

In  Partnership:  Studies  in  Story-  Telling 
(with  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner:  I884).1 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea  (1885). 
By  Telephone  (1888). 
A  Family  Tree  (1889). 
Two  Letters  (1890). 
In  the  Vestibule  Limited  (1891). 
The  Story  of  a  Story  (1891), 
The  New  Member  of  the  Club  (1892). 
The  Frog  That  Played  the  Trombone 


In  Search  of  Local  Color.2 

Vignettes  of  Manhattan  (i894).2 
The  Kinetoscope  of  Time  (i895).3 
The  Twinkling  of  an  Eye.8 

Tales  of  Fantasy  and  Fact  (i896).8 
Outlines  in  Local  Color  (1898). 
In  a  Hansom  (1900).  4 
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Brander  MATTHEWS— Continued 
"Sisters  Under  Their  Skins"  (1910).* 
Vistas  of  New  York  (1912).* 

William  Starbuck  MAYO  (1812-1895) 
The  Captain's  Story  (1846).^ 
Romance  Dust  from  the  Heroic  Placer* 

(I85I)-1 

John  Ludltim  McCONNEL  (1826-1862) 
The  Stratagem.1 

Western      Characters;     or,     Types     of 
Border    Life  in  the   Western   States, 
(I853)-1 
George   Barr   McCUTCHEON    (1866- 

) 
The  Day  of  the  Dog  (1903). 

Katherine  Sherwood  McD  DWELL  (1849- 

1884) 

A  Volcanic  Interlude  (1880). 
Dialect  Tales  (1883). 

Mary  MEARS  (1876-       ) 
A  Realized  Romance  (1897). 
The  Marrying  of  Esther  (1897). 
Accordin'  to  Solomon  (1898). 
Across  the  Bridges  (1901). 
A  Mystery  of  the  Heart  (1908). 
Rosamond    the    Second:     a    Fanciful 

Tale  (1908).* 
Rosamond  the  Second  (I9IO).1 

Nan  (1915)- 

The  Forbidden  Thing  (1920). 

Grenville  MELLEN  (1799-1841) 
The  Trials  of  the  Troth    (1826;  At 
lantic  Souvenir  for  1827). 
The  Palisadoes  (1828).* 
The  Tale  of  An  Aeronaut.1 
Sad  Tales  and  Glad  Tales  (i828).1 
The  Doomed  Bride  (1829;    Token  for 

1830). 

The  Wedding  and  the  First  Cup  (1833; 
Token  for  1834). 

Herman  MELVILLE  (1819-1891) 
The  Town-Ho's  Story  (1851). 
Bartleby,  the  Scrivener  (I853).1 


Cock-a-Doodle-Doo!  or,  the  Crowing 
of   the    Noble    Cock    Beneventano 


The  Lightning-Rod  Man  (I8S4).1 
The  Bell-Tower  (1855).* 
Benito  Cereno  (iSss).1'8 
I  and  My  Chimney  (1856). 
The  Piazza  Tales  (iSsd).1 
The     Apple-Tree     Table,     and    Other 
Sketches  (i922).2 

Francis  Davis  MILLET  (1846-1912) 
Yatil  (I883).1 
A  Capillary  Crime  (I884).1 
Medusa's  Head  (I889).1 
A  Capillary  Crime,  and  Other  Stories 
(I892).1 

Donald  Grant  MITCHELL  (1822-1908) 
Le  Petit  Soulier  (I848).1 
A  Ride  in  the  Rain  (1848). 
A  Bachelor's  Reverie  (1849). 
The   Bride  of  the   Ice-King    (1855).! 
Seven  Stories,  with  Basement  and  Attic 
(i864).1 

Edward  Page  MITCHELL    (1852-1927) 
The  Tachypomp  (1874). 
The  Man  without  a  Body  (1877). 
An  Extraordinary  Wedding  (1878). 
The  Pain  Epicures  (1878). 
Twenty-Flasks  Baby  (1879). 
The  Ablest  Man  in  the  World  (1879), 
The  Senator's  Daughter  (1879). 
The  Facts  in  the  Ratcliffe  Case  (1879). 
The  Professor's  Experiment  (i88q). 
Our  War  with  Monaco  (1880). 
The    Clock    That    Went    Backward* 

(1881). 

The  Wonderful  Corot  (1881). 
The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Judas  Iscariot 

(1882). 
The  Balloon  Tree  (1883). 

Silas  Weir  MITCHELL  (1829-1914) 
The  Case  of  George  Dedlow  (1866). 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack  (1867). 


*  As  Flood,  and  Field;  or,  Tales  of  Battles  on  Sea  and  Land  (1855). 
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Silas  Weir  MITCHELL—  Continued 
Was  He  Dead?  (1870). 
A  Draft  on  the  Bank  of  Spain  (I872).1 
Miss  Helen  (1873). 
Hephzibah  Guinness;    Thee  and  You; 

A  Draft  on  the  Bank  oj  Spain  (iSSo).1 
Prince  Little  Boy,  and  Other  Tales  Out 

of  Fairyland  (1888). 
A  Madeira  Party  (1895). 
A  Comedy  of  Conscience  (1901). 
The  Sins  of  the  Fathers 
The  Waters  of  Oblivion 
A  Dilemma  d902).2 
New  Samaria  (1902). 
The  Summer  of  St.  Martin  (1903). 
Little  Stories  (i9O3).2 
A  Diplomatic  Adventure  (1906). 
The  Mind-Reader  (i907).3 
A  Christmas  Venture:    a  Romance  of 

Valley  Forge  (1908). 
The  Fourteenth  Guest  (i9O9).3 
The  Society  of  the  Guillotine  (1909)  .3 
The  Guillotine  Club,  and  Other  Stories 

(i9io).3 

Mary  Russell  MITFORD  (1787-1855) 
Stories  of  American  Life,  by  American 
Writers     (1830:     edited     by     Miss 
Mitford). 

Cleveland  Langston  MOFFETT  (1863- 


The  Mysterious  Card 
The  Mysterious  Card  Unveiled 
Husband  Number  Seven  (1897), 
The  Mysterious  Card  (1912),  -1 


Margaret  Prescott  MONTAGUE  (1878- 

) 

Of  Water  and  the  Spirit  (1916). 
The  Great  Expectancy  (1917). 
The  Gift  (1919). 
England  to  America  (1919). 
The  Last  Tenth  (1926). 
The  Golden  Moment  (1926). 

George  Pope  MORRIS  (1802-1864) 
The  Little  Frenchman  and  His  Water 
Lots.1 


The  Little  Frenchman  and  His  Water 
Lots,  with  Other  Sketches  of  the  Times 
(1839^18442). 

The  Competitors(i843).2 

Gouverneur  MORRIS  (1876-       ) 
The  Crocodile  (I905).1 
Simon  L'Ouvrier  (I906).1 
The     Footprint,     and    Other    Stories 

(1908).! 
It  (i9io),2 

The  Claws  of  the  Tiger  (i9io).2 
An  Idyl  of  Pelham  Bay  Park  (i9ii).2 
//,  and  Other  Stories  (i9i2).2 
All  the  Evidence  (1913). 
When  the  Devil  Was  Better  (1914). 
Tango  Taught  in  Ten  Teachings.* 
The  Thing  (1914). 
The    Incandescent     Lily,     and    Other 

Stories  (i9i4).3 
Golgotha  (1915). 
The  Unsent  Letter  (1918), 
A  Lady  of  Temper  (1927). 

Lawrence  MOTT  (1881-       ) 
Jules  of  the  Great  Heart  (1905). 
The  White  Darkness,  and  Other  Stories 
of  the  Great  Northwest  (1907), 

Louise    Chandler   MOULTON    (1835- 

1908) 

Light  Out  of  Darkness  (1858). 
My  Third  Book:  a  Collection  of  Tales 

(1859). 

No.  10  Blank  Street  (1861). 
A  Lost  Love  (1863), 
Some  Women3 's  Hearts  (1874). 
Miss   Eyre  from   Boston,  and  Others 

(1889). 
A  Ghost  at  His  Fireside  (1890). 

Walter  J.  MUILENBURG  (1893-       ) 
Heart  of  Youth  (1915). 
At  the  End  of  the  Road  (1916). 

Ward  MUIR  (       -       ) 
Sunrise  (1914). 
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Ethel  Watts  MUMFORD  (1878-       ) 
The  Eyes  of  the  Heart  (1912). 
Easy    (in     The  Grim    ij,    edited    by 
Frederick  Stuart  Greene;  1917). 

Talbot  MTTNDY  (1879-        ) 

Sam  Baggof  the  Gabriel  Group  (1916). 

William    Henry    Harrison    MURRAY 

(1840-1904). 
A  Ride  with  a  Mad  Horse  in  a  Freight 

Car(i869). 

Adirondack  Tales  (1877). 
John  Norton's  Thanksgiving  Party,  and 

Other  Stories  (1886). 

Alice  Bradley  Haven  NEAL  (1828-1863) 

Miss  Bremer's  Visit  to  Cooper's  Land 
ing  (1850),* 

Mysterious  Knocking  (1850). 

The  Gossips  of  Rivertown,  with  Sketches 
in  Prose  and  Verse  (1850). 

The  Constant;  or,  the  Anniversary 
Present  (1851). 

Mrs.  Mills'  Repentance  (1861). 

The  Third-Class  Hotel  (1861). 

Home  Stories  (I869).1 

John  NEAL  (1793-1876) 
The  Utilitarian  (1829;  Token  for  1830). 
The   Haunted    Man     (1831;    Atlantic 

Souvenir  fa  1832). 
The  Squatter  (1835). 
Will  the  Wizard  (1835). 
The  Runaway  ,(1839). 
Budding  and  Blossoming  (1846). 
Phantasmagoria  (1848). 

Joseph  Clay  NEAL  (1807-1847) 

Charcoal    Sketches;    or,    Scenes    in    a 

Metropolis  (I837-I8481). 
The  Moral  of  Goslyne  Greene,  Who 

Was  Born  to  a  Fortune  (1844;  Gift 

for  I845).1 

Peter  Ploddy,  and  Other  Oddities  (1844). 
The     Trials     of    Timothy    Tantrum 

(I846).1 

Tribulation  Trepid  (1847). 
"Boots";  or,  the  Misfortunes  of  Peter 

Faber  (1847);' 2 


Singleton  Snippe,  Who  Married  for  a 

Living  (I847).1 
The  Misfortunes  of  Peter  Faber,  and 

Other  Sketches  (i8s6).2 

William  Jonathan  NEIDIG  (1870-        ) 
The  Flight  (1916). 

Morgan  NEVILLE  (1786-1839) 

The    Last    of    the    Boatmen    (1828; 

Western  Sottvenir  for  1829). 
The  Lady  of  Blennerhasset;  or,   the 

Despoiled    Island     (1835;     Gift   for 

1836). 
Poll  Preble;   or,  the  Law  of  the  Deer 

Hunt  (1838;  Gift  for  1839). 

Meredith  NICHOLSON  (1866-         ) 
Honor  Bright  (1915). 
The  Heart  of  Life  (1917)- 

Charles  NORDHOFF  (1830-1901). 
Elkanah  Brewster's  Temptation  (1859) 
A  Struggle  for  Life  (i860).1 
What  Is  Best?  (I86I).1 
Cape  Cod  and  All  Along  Shore:  Stories 
(18 


Frank  NORRIS  (1870-1902) 
The  Riding  of  Felipe  (I90I).1 
Kirkland  at  Quarter  (1901). 
Grettir  at  Orangey  (i902).2 
The    Passing    of   Cockeye    Blacklock 


A  Deal  in  Wheat  (I9O2).1 

The  Wife  of  Chino.1 

The  Lost  Story  (1903). 

A  Memorandum  of  Sudden  Death.1 

A  Deal  in    Wheat,   and  Other  Stories 

of  the  New  and  Old  West  (1903).* 
The  Joyous  Miracle  (1906). 
A  Reversion  to  Type.2 
The  Third  Circle.2 
The  Third  Circle  (1909).  2 

Kathleen  Thompson   NORRIS    (1880- 

) 

The  Tide-Marsh  (I9IO).1 
"S  is  for  Shiftless  Susanna"  (I9I2).1 
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Kathleen  Thompson  NORRIS—  Continued 
Poor,  Dear  Margaret  Kirby,  and  Other 

Stories  (I9I3).1 
The  Brides  of  Wastewater  (1916). 

Henry  Junius  NOTT  (1797-1837) 

The  Solitary.1 

The  Counterfeiters.1 

Novelettes  of  a  Traveler;  or,  Odds  and 
Ends  from  the  Knapsack  of  Thomas 
Singularity,  Journeyman  Printer 
(I834)-1 

Fitz-James  O'BRIEN  (1828-1862) 
The  Bohemian  (rSss).1'2 
Milly  Dove  (1855).!'  2 
The  Pot  of  Tulips  (185s).1'2 
The    Dragon-Fang    Possessed    by   the 

Conjuror  Piou-Lu  (I856).1'2 
The  Diamond  Lens 
The  Golden  Ingot  (i 
The  Lost  Room  (I858).1'2 
What  Was  It?  (I859).1'2 
The  Wondersmith  (I859).1'2 
Mother  of  Pearl  (i860).1'2 
Tommatoo  (I862).1'2 
How  I  Overcame  My  Gravity  (1864). 
The  Poems  and  Stories  of  Fitz-James 

O'Brien,  edited  by  William  Winter 

(I88I).1 
The  Diamond  Lens,  with  Other  Stories, 

edited  by  William  Winter  (1885).* 

William   Douglas   O'CONNOR    (1832- 

1889) 
The  Ghost  (1856).*'  2 

The  Ghost  (I867).1 
The  Brazen  Android.2 
Three  Tales 


Hanrey  Jerrold  O'HIGGINS  (1876-       ) 
The  Steady  (1905). 
Silent  Sam,  and  Other  Stories  of  Our 

Day  (1914). 
Owen  Carey  (I9I8).1 
From   the    Life;    Imaginary    Portraits 

of    Some    Distinguished    Americans 

(1919).! 


James  OPPENHEIM  (1882-        ) 
Pay  Envelopes;    Tales  of  the  Mill,  the 

Mine  and  the  City  Street  (1911). 
Clerks  (1912). 
The  Second-Rater  (1918). 
The  Heart  of  Ruth  (1919). 

William  Hamilton   OSBORNE    (1873- 

)  * 

The  Boomerang  (1904). 
The  Knife  (1917). 

Lloyd  OSBOURNE  (1868-        ) 
The  Queen  versus  Billy  (I898).1 
Her  Guardian  Angel  (1899). 
Frenches  Last  Job  (I899).1 
The  Beautiful  Man  of  Pingalap.1 
The  Happiest  Day  of  His  Life.1 
The    Queen    versus    Billy  9   and    Other 

Stories  (1900).* 

Forty  Years  Between  (i9O3).2 
Wild  Waters  (1906). 
Wild  Justice:   Stories  of  the  South  Seas 

(19062-1921). 

Vincent  0>  SULLIVAN  (1872-       ) 
Sentiment,  and  Other  Stories  (1913). 
Olivia  Mist  (1916). 
The  Interval  (1917). 
The  Abigail  Sheriff  Memorial  (in  The 
Grim  ij,  edited  by  Frederick  Stuart 
Greene;  1917). 
Exhibit  C-470  (1918). 
The  Dance  Hall  at  Unigenitus  (1920). 

Thomas  Nelson  PAGE  (1853-1922) 
Marse  Chan  (I884).1 
"Unc'  Edinburgh  Drowndin'  "  (1886).' 
Meh  Lady  (I886).1 
"A  Soldier  of  the  Empire"  (1886)  .2 
Ole  'Stracted  (I886).1 
Polly  (I886).1 
"No  Haid  Pawn."* 
In  Ole    Virginia;   or,  "Marse  Chan" 

and  Other  Stories  (l887).1 
"George    Washington's    Last    Duel" 

(1890).* 

P'laski's  Tunaments  (1890)^ 
Elsket.2 


-Peattie 


Thomas  Nelson  PAGE— Continued 
"Run  to  Seed."2 
Elsket,  and  Other  Stories? 
Miss  Dangerlie's  Roses  (iBgz).8 
The  Burial  of  the  Guns.3 
The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock 

(1894). 

The  Burial  of  the  Guns  (1894).* 
Pastime  Stories  (1894). 
The  Specter  in  the  Cart  (1899).-* 
Bred  in  the  Bone  (i9Oi).4 
Bred  in  the  Bone  (i9O4).4 
The  Stranger's  Pew  (1910)  .5 
The  Trick-Doctor  (1911). 5 
The  Land  of  the  Spirit  (1913). 5 

Ralph  Delahaye  PAINE  (1871-1925) 
Captain  Arendt's  Choice  (1905 ).1>2 
The  Praying  Skipper,  and  Other  Stories 

(I906).1 

College  Years  (1909). 
The  Judgments  of  the  Sea,  and  Other 

Stories  (i9i2).2 
His  Code  of  Honor  (1916). 

Georgia  Wood  PANGBORN  (i  872-        ) 
Rasselas   in    the   Vegetable    Kingdom 

(1905).! 

Interventions  ( 1 9 1 1 )  .* 
Bixby's  Bridge  (1917). 

James  Kirke  PAULDING  (1779-1860) 
Mine  Uncle  John.1 
Salmagundi,  or  the  Whim- Whams  and 

Opinions  of  Lancelot  Langstaffy  Esq., 

and    Others     (i8o71-o8-i82o;    with 

William     Irving     and    Washington 

Irving.  , 
The    White     Indian     (1826;     Atlantic 

Souvenir  for  1827). 
The    Little    Dutch    Sentinel    of   the 

Manhadoes  (1826;    Atlantic  Souvenir 

for  i827).2 
The   Merry    Tales  of  the    Three  Wise 

Men  of  Gotham  (1826). 
Benhadar     (1828;     Atlantic     Souvenir 

for  1829). 
The    Ghost    (1829;    Atlantic  Souvenir 

for  1830). 


Tales  of  the  Good  Woman  (1829). 

The  Eve  of  St.  Andrew  (1830;  At 
lantic  Souvenir  for  1831). 

The  Dunce  and  the  Genius  (1831;  At 
lantic  Souvenir  for  1832). 

Childe  RoelifFs  Pilgrimage  (in  Tales  of 
Glauber-Spa,  edited  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  1832). 

,  Selim  (in  Tales  of  Glauber-Spa,  edited 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  1832). 

Running  Against  Time  (1833). 
•    A  Pennsylvania  Tale    (1835;    Gift  for 

1836). 

The  Book  of  Saint  Nicholas:  Trans 
lated  from  the  Original  Dutch  of 
Dominie  Nicholas  Mgidius  Oudenarde 
(1836).' 

The  Altar  of  Fashion  (1838). 

The  End  of  the  World  (1843). 

The  Old  Skinflint  Fairy  (1844). 

The  New  Science;  or,  the  Village  Be 
witched  (1846). 

The  Man  Whom  Everybody  Pitied 
(1847). 

Musa;  or,  the  Pilgrim  of  Truth  (1847). 

The  Little  Gold-Fish  (1848). 

Will  PAYNE  (1865-        ) 
A  Simple  Case  (1892). 
On  Fortune's  Road;  Stories  of  Business 

(1902). 

The  Fat  Stranger  (1916). 
His  Escape  (1918). 
The  Best-Laid  Plan  (1919). 

Elmore  Elliott  PEAKE  (1871-        ) 
The  Honorable  Blueford  Light  (1900). 
The  Coming  of  the  Piano  (1902). 
The    Renunciation    at    Cloven    Hoof 

(1908). 
Coonrod     SprengePs    Weather     Book 

(1909). 

Elia  Wilkinson  PEATTIE  (1862-        ) 
A  Michigan  Man  (iSgi).1 
A  Resuscitation  (I89I).1 
A  Mountain  Woman  (iSgd).1     ' 
The  Shape  of  Fear,  and  Other  Ghostly 
Tales  (1898). 
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Elia  Wilkinson  PEATTIE — Continued 
The  Man  at  the  Edge  of  Things  (1899). 
The  Esmeralda  Herders  (1901). 

William  Dudley  PELLEY  (1885  -        ) 
The  Toast  to  Forty-Five  (1918). 
The  Curse  (1919). 

Frederic  Beecher  PERKINS  (1828-1899) 
The  Boldero  Murder  (1862). 
Thomas  Elliott's  Speculations   (1863). 
Agatha  and  the  Exile  (1863). 
When  Progress  Left  the  Gods  (1867). 
Devil-Puzzlers  (iS/i).1 
Devil- Puzzlers,      and      Other      Stories 
(I877)-1 

Miss  PERRY  (1860-        ) 
Salem     Kittredge,    and    Other    Stories 

(1894). 

By  the  Committee  (I896).1 
In  tte  Rip  (i897)x 
His  Word  of  Honor  (iSgS).1 
The  White  Blackbird  (I899).1 
The  Powers  at  Play  (l899).x 

David  Graham  PHILLIPS   (1867-1911) 
Thursday  at  Three  (1902). 
Compromise  (1911).       • 
De  gar  no's  Wife,  and  Other  Stories  (1913). 

Libert  PIKE  (1809-1891) 
The  Inroad  of  the  Nabajo.1 
Prose  Sketches  and  Poems  Written  in 
the  Western  Country  (1834). x 

Sdgar  Allan  POE  (1809-1849) 
'Metzengerstein  (i832).1)4 
Loss  of  Breath  (1832).*' 5 
MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle  (I833).1'4 
The  Assignation  (I&34).1'4 
Berenice  (i835).1>4 
Morella  (183s).1'4 
The   Unparalleled  Adventure  of  One 

HansPfaall  (183$).*  > 4 
Shadow:  a  Parable  (I835)-1'4 
King    Pest:    a    Tale    Containing    an 

Allegory  (1835)-*'* 
Silence:     a    Fable     (1837;    Baltimore 

Book  for  i838).4 


Ligeia  (1838).*** 

The    Fall    of    the    House    of    Usher 

(I839)-1'8'4 
William  Wilson    (Gift  for  1840,  pub 

lished  before  Sept.  17,  J839).1'4 
The  Conversation  of  Eiros  and  Char- 

mion  (I839).1'3'4 
The  Man  of  the  Crowd  (1840). 
Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque 

(1840).! 
The    Murders    in    the    Rue    Morgue 

(i84i).2>3>4 

A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom  (i8f4i).3»4 
The    Colloquy    of    Monos    and    Una 

(i84r).3'4 

Eleonora  (1841;  Gift  for  i842).4 
The     Masque     of    the     Red     Death 

(l842).4 

The    Pit    and    the    Pendulum    (1842; 

Gift  for  1843  ).4 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget;  a  Sequel 

to  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue 

(1842;  i843).8>4 
The  Tell-Tale  Heart  (i843).4 
The  Prose  Romances  of  Edgar  A*  Poe, 

No.  I  (1843  ).2 
The  Gold-Bug  (i843).3'4 
The  Black  Cat  (1843).  3.* 
The  Balloon  Hoax  (i844).4 
The  Premature  Burial  (i844).4 
The  Oblong  Box  (i844).4 
The  Angel  of  the  Odd  (i844).5 
"Thou  Art  the  Man"  (i844).4 
The  Purloined  Letter    (1844;   Gift  for 

1845)  3'4 

The  Power  of  Words  (l84s).4 
The  Imp  of  the  Perverse  (1845).  4 
The    System   of  Dr.   Tarr   and    Prof. 

Fether  (1845).* 
The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M.  Valdemar 


Tales:  By  Edgar  A.  Poe  (1845).' 
The  Cask  of  Amontillado  (i846).4 
Von  Kempelen  and  His  Discovery 


Lander's  Cottage  (1849).* 
The  Works  of  the   Late    Edgar    Allan 
Poe 


JOO 


Pooh 


SrnestPOOLE  (1880-        ) 
The  Ladder  (1909). 

Melville  Davisson  POST  (1871-        ) 
The  Corpus  Delicti  (1896). 
The  Trivial  Incident.1 

The  Corrector  of  Destinies;  Being  Tales 
of  Randolph  Mason  as  Related  by  His 
Private  Secretary  (1908). 
/The  Nameless  Thing  (191 1).1 

The  House  of  the  Dead  Man  (191 1).2 

The  Riddle.2 

The  Nameless  Thing  (igiz).1 

An  Act  of  God  (i9i3)-2 

A  Twilight  Adventure  (i9H)-2 

The  Doomdorf  Mystery  (1914)^ 

The  Miller  of  Ostend  (i9i4)-3 

The  New  Administration 

The  Sleuth  of  the  Stars  (i9i6).3 

The  Great  Legend  (i9i6).3 

Baron  Starkheim  (i9i6).3 

The  Mystery  at  the  Blue  Villa  (i9i6).3 

American  Horses  (1916). 
Uncle    Abner:     Master    of    Mysteries 
(I9i8).2 

The  Mystery  at  the 'Blue  Villa  (i9i9)-3 

Five  Thousand  Dollars'  Reward  (1919). 

The  Sleuth  of  St.  James  Square  (1920). 

Mary  Brecht  PULVER  (1883-        ) 
The  Path  of  Glory  (1917)- 
David  and  Jonathan  (1918). 
A  Love  Story  (1919). 

Howard  PYLE  (1853-1911) 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune  (1893). 
The  Romance  of  an  Amhrotype  (1896). 
Travels  of  the  Soul  (1902). 
Stolen  Treasure  (1907). 

Josiah  Phillips  QUINCY  (1829-1910) 
The  Member  from  Foxden  (1863). 
The  Mather  Safe  (I863).1 
The  Deacon's  Holocaust  (1863). 
The  Peckster  Professorship  (I886).1 
The  Crucial  Experiment  (I887).1 
The  Peckster  Professorship:  an  Episode 
in  the  History  of  Psychical  Research 


-Rideout 

Julian  RALPH  (1853-1903) 

Cordelia's  Night  of  Romance  (I895).1 
People  We  Pass:  Stories  of  Life  Among 
the  Masses  of  New  York  City  (I896).1 
A  Trip  with  a  Tin-Peddler  (1903). 

Opie  Percival  READ  (1852-        ) 
The    Road   to   the   Mire.1 
Selected  Stories  (1891). 
In  the    Cypress    View    Neighborhood 

(1893). 

Our  Josephine,  and  Other  Tales  (1902). 
Timberlake  and  the  Cook  (1904). 

Earl  H.  REED  (1863-         ) 

Sketches  in  Duneland  (1918). 

Arthur  Benjamin  REEVE  (1880-        ) 
The   Silent    Bullet:    the   Adventures   of 
Craig    Kennedy,   Scientific  Detective 

(1912)- 

Absolute  Zero  (1915). 
The  Bitter  Water  (1917)- 

Frederic  REMINGTON  (1861-1909) 

Crooked  Trails  (1898). 

The  Way  of  an  Indian  (1905)- 

Alice  Caldwell  Hegan  RICE  (1870-        ) 
Mrs.     Wiggs    of    the     Cabbage     Patch 


The  Wild  Oats  of  a  Spinster  (I9O6).1 

Mr.  Opp  (1908). 

Miss  Mink's  Soldier,  and  Other  Stories 

(I9I8)-1 
Beulah. 

Richard  Ashley  RICE  (1878-        ) 

The  White  Sleep  of  Auber  Hurn  (1905). 

Conrad  RICHTER  (1890-        ) 
Brothers  of  No  Kin  (1914). 
The  Head  of  His  House  (in  The  Grim 
13,  edited  by  Frederick  Stuart  Greene, 
1917). 


Henry  Milner  RIDEOUT  (1877- 
Wild  Justice  (1903).* 
Beached  Keels  (i9o6).1 


) 
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Henry  Milner  RIDEOUT—  Continued 
The  Hand  of  Glory  (1915). 
The  Golden  Wreath  (1919). 

James  Whitcomb  RILEY  (1849-1916) 

A   Nest-Egg.1 

Character  Sketches;  the  Boss  Girl, 
Christmas  Story,  and  Other  Sketches 
.  (I886).1 

Mary  Roberts  RINEHART  (1876-       ') 
Like  a  Wolf  on  the  Fold  (1913). 
The  Papered  Door  (1914). 
Love  Stories  (1919). 
Affinities,  and  Other  Stories  (1920). 

Amelie  RIVES  (1863-        ) 
A  Brother  to  Dragons  (i886).x 
The  Story  of  Arnon  (1887). 
"Inja"  (1887). 
Virginia  of  Virginia  (1888). 
A  Brother  to  Dragons,  and  Other  Old- 

Time  Tales  (I888).1 
The  Flittermouse  (1905). 

Abby  Meguire  ROACH  (  1  876-       ) 
The  Vanished  Gods  (1905).* 
The  Apex  of  the  World  (1906). 
Some  Successful  Marriages  (I906).1 
The  Dream  of  the  Morning  (1907). 

TodROBBINS  (1888-        ) 
One  of  the  Old  Boys  (1916). 
Silent,  White  and  Beautiful  (1918).! 
Silent,  White  and  Beautiful,  and  Other 
Stories 


Charles    George    Douglas    ROBERTS 

(1860-       ) 

Jean  Michaud's  Little  Ship  (1900). 
The  Kindred  of  the  Wild;   a  Book  of 

Animal  Life  (1902). 
The  Truce  (1904). 
A  Stranger  to  the  Wild  (1906).* 
On  the  Night  Trail.1 
The  Haunters  of  the  Silences;  a  Book  of 

Animal  Life  (1907).* 
With  His  Back  to  the  Wall  (1912).* 
The  Feet  of  the  Furtive  (1913).* 
Cock-Crow  (1916). 


Morgan  ROBERTSON  (1861-1915) 
Primordial  (I898).1 
"Where     Angels     Fear     to     Tread," 

(1898).!  ' 
"Where  Angels   Fear  to    Tread,"  and 

Other  Tales  of  the  Sea  (1899)  -1 
The  Closing  of  the  Circuit.2 
Down  to  the  Sea  (i905).2 
The  Poison  Ship  (1915). 

Elizabeth  ROBINS  (       -       ) 

The  Fatal  Gift  of  Beauty,  and  Other 

Stories  (1896). 

The  Derrington  Ghost  (1911). 
My  Little  Sister  (1912-13), 

Rowland    Evans    ROBINSON    (1833- 

1900) 
Uncle  Lisha's  Shop:    Life  in  a  Corner 

of  Yankeeland  (1887). 
Sam    Lovel's    Camps;     Uncle    Lisha*s 

Friends     Under    Bark    and    Canvas 

(1889). 

Gran'ther  Hill's  Patridge  (I89I),1 
Danvis  Folks  (I894).1 
The    Apparition    of    Gran'ther    Hill 

(1895). 

Out  of  Bondage  (i897).2 
A  Letter  from  the  'Hio  (i898).2 
The  Purification  of  Cornbury  (i902).2 
Out    of    Bondage,    and    Other    Stories 


Katharine  Metcalf  ROOF  (       -       ) 
The  Waiting  Years  (1915). 
The    Reincarnate    Greatness    of   the 
Walter  Smiths  (1918). 

Viola  ROSEBORO  '  (       -       ) 

Players  and  Vagabonds  (1904), 
Politics  and  Little  Pigtails  (1906). 
The    Peacemaker   of  Tolley's   Ledge 
(1914). 

Benjamin  ROSENBLATT  (1880-        ) 
Zelig  (1915). 
"The  Madonna  (1917), 
Mashka  (1918). 
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Clinton  ROSS  (1861-1920?) 

The    Adventures    of    Three    Worthies 

(1891)- 

The  Peace  of  the  Hills.1 
Improbable  Tales 


Henry  Cottrell  ROWLAND 

Sea  Scamps:    Three  Adventurers  of  the 

East  (1903). 
The  Bamboula  (I9O4).1 
The  Mountain  of  Fears 
Pride  of  Craft  (1906). 
The  Stronger  Will  (1907)- 


John  RUSSELL  (1885-       ) 
The  Red  Mark  (I9I9)-1 
Where  the  Pavement  Ends 


Edgar  Evertson  SALTUS  (1858-1921) 
A  Transient  Guest,  and  Other  Episodes 

(1889). 

The  Princess  of  the  Golden  Isles  (1902). 
White  Gloves  (1913)- 

Robert  Charles  SANDS  (1799-^32) 
Mr.  De  Viellecour  and  His  Neighbors 

(1827;  Talisman  for  1828). 
A  Simple  Tale   (1828;     Talisman  for 

1829). 
Mr.  Green   (in   Tales  of  Glauber-Spa, 

edited  by  William   Cullen   Bryant; 

1832).* 
Boyuca  (in  Tales  of  Glauber-Spa,  edited 

by  William  Cullen  Bryant;    I832).1 
Writings  in   Prose  and    Verse   (1834; 

edited   by  Gulian  Crommelin  Ver- 

planck).1 

Epes  SARGENT  (1813-1880) 
The  Affair  at  Tattletown  (1842). 
The  Unknown  Belle   (1843;    Gift  for 

1844). 
The  Man  with  Two  Strings  to  His  Bow 

(1844)- 
Strategy  at  the  Fireside  (1865). 

Ruth  SAWYER  (1880-       ) 

The  Princess  and  the  Vagabone  (1911). 
Doctor  Danny  (1918). 


Julia  SCHAYER(  1840-  ) 
An  Everyday  Affair  (1883). 
Tiger  Lily,  and  Other  Stories*  (1883), 

Anne  Douglas  SEDGWICK  (1873-       ) 
The  Nest,  The  White  Pagoda,  Suicide, 
A  Forsaken  Temple,  Miss  Jones  and 
the  Masterpiece  (1913). 
Staking  a  Larkspur  (1916). 
Daffodils  (1918). 
Evening  Primroses  (1919). 

Catharine   Mark  SEDGWICK    (1789- 

1867) 
A  New  England  Tale,  and  Miscellanies 

(I822-I8523). 

The  Catholic  Iroquois   (1825;  Atlantic 

Souvenir  for  I826).1 
Modern  Chivalry  (1826;  Atlantic  Sou- 

venirfor  I827).1 
Romance  in  Real  Life  (i828).1 
The  Country  Cousin  (1829;  Token  for 

1830).! 

Mary  Dyre  (1830;  Token  for  183 1).1 
A  Sketch  of  a  Blue-Stocking   (1831; 

Token  for  1832). 
Le   Bossu    (in    Tales  of  Glauber-Spa, 

edited   by   William   Cullen   Bryant; 

1832). 
The   Bridal   Ring   (1832;    Token   for 

1833). 
A  Reminiscence  of  Federalism  (1833; 

Token  for  I834).1 
St.  Catharine's  Eve   (1834;    Token  for 

I835)-1 
The  Unpresuming  Mr.  Hudson  (1835; 

Gift  for  1836). 
Tales  and  Sketches  (iS^s).1 
An  Unsolved  Riddle  (1836;   Magnolia 

for  1837). 
Our  Village  Post-Office   (1837;    Token 

for  1838). 
The  White   Scarf    (1838;    Token   for 

I839)-3 
Second  Thoughts  Best    (1839;    Token 

for  i84o).2 
Tales    and    Sketches:     Second    Series 

(1844).* 
The  College  Boy  (1844). 
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Ernest  Thompson  SETON  (  1  860-       ) 
Lobo,  the  King  of  Currumpaw  (I894).1 
The  Pacing  Mustang.1 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  (iSQS).1 
The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag  (1899). 
The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly  (1900). 
The  Winnipeg  Wolf  (1902). 

Frederick  William   SHELTON    (1814- 

1881) 

Kissing  Betty  Scudder  (1855). 
Peeps  from  a  Belfry  (1856). 

Margaret  Pollock  SHERWOOD  (1864- 

) 

Daphne  (1903). 
The  Princess  Pourquoi  (1907). 
The  Clearest  Voice  (1915). 

Grant  SHOWERMAN  (1870-       ) 
A  Country  Chronicle  (1916). 
A  Country  Christmas  (1917). 

Henry  Augustus  SHUTE  (1856-       ) 
Plupy's  Debating  Club  (1905). 
Beany  and  Plupy  (1919). 

Lydia   Howard   Huntley   SIGOURNEY 

(1791-1865) 
Sketches  (1834). 
The    Almshouse    (1838;      Token    for 

1839).* 

The  Escape  (1840). 
Myrtisy  with  Other  Etchings  and  Sketch" 

ings  (1846).* 
Water  Drops  (1848). 

Una  Lucy  SILBERRAD  (1872-       ) 
The  Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lovell,  and 
Other   Matches  of   Tobiah's  Making 

(I90S)- 
The  Test  (1907). 

William  Gilmore  SIMMS  (1806-1870) 
The    Book   of  My    Lady;    a   Melange 


Jocassee,   a   Cherokee   Legend    (1836; 

Gift  for  I837).1'2 
The  Star  Brethern.1 
Carl  Werner^  an  Imaginative  Story, 

with     Other     Tales    of    Imagination 


The  Lazy  Crow,  a  Story  of  the  Corn 

field  (1839;  Gift  for  i84o).3 
The    Arm-Chair    of    Tustenuggee,    a 

Tradition  of  the  Catawba  (1840).* 
"Murder  Will  Out":  A  Genuine  Ghost 

Story  of  the  Old  School   (1841;  Gift 

for  i842).2  * 
The  Last  Wager;   or,  the  Gamester  of 

the    Mississippi     (1842;     Gift     for 


The  Two  Camps,  a  Legend  of  the  Old 
North  State  (1843;  Gift  [for  1844). 

The  Giant's  Coffin;  or,  the  Feud  of 
Holt  and  Houston  (1844;  Gift  for 

I845)-3 
Those  Old  Lunes!    or,  Which  Is  the 

Madman?  (i84s).3 
The   Boatman's   Revenge:    a  Tale  of 

Edisto  (1845). 
Oakatibbe;  or,  the   Choctaw  Samson 


The  Snake  of  the  Cabin  (i845).2 
Mesmerides    in    a    Stage-Coach;     or, 

Passes  en  Passant  (1845). 
The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  first  and 

second  series  (i8452-i8453). 
The  Voice  of  the  Mate:  a  Passage  from 

Actual  Life  (1848). 
The  Maid  of  Bogota:    a  Tale  from 

Colombian  History  (1848).  4 
The  Bride  of  Fate  (1848).* 
The  Wager  of  Battle:    a  Tale  of  the 

Feudal  Ages  (1849).* 
The    Picture   of  Judgment8    or,    the 

Grotta  del  Tifone  (i849).4 
The  Maroon;  a  Legend  of  the  Caribbees, 

and  Other  Tales  (1853). 
Southward    Hoi    a  Spell  of   Sunshine 


Logoochie;    or,  the  Branch  of  Sweet 
Water  (1835;    Magnolia  for  1856).  1 


How  Sharp  Snaffles  Got  His  Capital 
and  Wife  (1870). 


*  In  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  first  series  (1845),  as  Grayling;  or,  "Murder  Will  Out." 
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Elsie  SINGMASTER  (1879-       ) 
The  County  Seat  (1908). 
Gettysburg:   Stories  of  the  Red  Harvest 

and  the  Aftermath  (1913). 
Penance  (1916). 
The  Golden  Mountain  (1918). 
Bred  m  the  Bone  (1926). 
The  Fiery  Cross  (1926). 

Annie  Trumbull  SLOSSON  (i  83  8-1926) 
The  China  Hunters'  Club  (1878). 
How  Faith  Came  and  Went  (iSSs).1 
Fishin'  Jimmy  (I888).1 
Butterneggs  (1889).* 
Deacon  Pheby's  Selfish  Natur'  .1 

A  Speakin'  Ghost,1 
Seven  Dreamers  (I89O).1 
Dumb  Foxglove  (1895).* 
Clavis  (i896).2 
A  Transient  (i898).2 
Apple  Jonathan.2 
Dumb     Foxglove,     and    Other     Stories 

(1898).' 

A  Dissatisfied  Soul  (i9Q4).3 
A  Local  Colorist  (i9O9).3 
A  Local  Colorist  (igiz).3 
Puzzled  Souls  (1915). 

Arthur  Cosslett  SMITH  (1852-       ) 
The  Peach  (1899). 
The  Senior  Reader  (I899).1 
The  Eye  of  the  Harem  (I90O).1 
The  Monk  and  the  Dancer  (I900).1 
The  Turquoise  Cup  (1901). 

Francis  Hopkinson  SMITH  (1838-1915) 
Six  Hours  in  Squantico  (I890).1 
A  Day  at  Laguerre's  (I89I).1 
A   Knight   of  the   Legion   of  Honor 

(1892).* 

A  Day  at  Laguerre's,  and  Other  Days 

(1892).! 

A  Gentleman  Vagabond  (i894).2 
John  Sanders,  Laborer.2 
Jonathan.2 
A    Gentleman     Vagabond,    and    Some 

Others  (i89S).2 


The    Man    with    the  Empty  Sleeve.3 

The  Other  Fellow  (i899).3 

Plain  Fin  —  Paper-Hanger.4 

A  Night  Out  (i9Q3)-5 

The  Under  Dog  (1903).* 

An  Extra  Blanket  (i904).5 

At  Close  Range  (i9os).5 

The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3  (1905). 

Sam  Joplin's  Epigastric  Nerve  (i9o6).6 

"Against  Orders"  (i9o6).6 

The  Veiled  Lady  of  Stamboul  (1906).* 

The    Veiled  Lady>  and  Other  Men  and 

Women  (l907).6 
Forty  Minutes  Late  (1908). 7 
Forty  Minutes  Late,  and  Other  Stories 

(I909).7 

Gordon  Arthur  SMITH  (1886-       ) 
Feet  of  Gold  (1916). 
The  End  of  the  Road  (I9I7).1 
The  Return  (igiS).1 
The  Pagan  (i92o).1 

Harry  James  SMITH  (1880-1918) 
The  Alien  Country  (1906). 
The  Privilege  (I9IO).1 
Cape  Breton  Tales  (I92I).1 

Richard  Penn  SMITH  (1799-1854) 

The  Emigrant's  Daughter  (1828;  At 
lantic  Souvenir  for  I829).1 

The  First  Born  (1830;  Atlantic  Sou 
venir  for  I83I).1 

The  Actress  of  Padua,  and  Other  Tales 
(1836).! 

The  Dream  of  Mehemet:  an  Apologue 
(1849). 

Seba  SMITH  (1792-1868) 
Margaret  Haines  (1838). 
The  Money- Diggers  (I840).1 
Gems  and  Reptiles  (1841). 
A  Race  for  a  Sweetheart  (I842).1 
Lunacy  of  Fanny  Parr  (1843). 
The  General  Court  and  Jane  Andrews' 

Firkin  of  Butter  (1847). 
*Way  Down  East;   or,  Portraitures  of 
Yankee  Life  (1854).! 
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Solomon  Franklin  SMITH  (1801-1869) 
The  Theatrical  journey-work  and  Anec- 
dotical  Recollections  of  Sol.  Smith  .  ,  . 
(1854). 

Robert  W.  SNEDDON  (1880-        ) 
Out  of  Darkness  (1916). 
"Mirror!     Mirror!     Tell    Me    True!" 


The  Valley  of  Mystery  (1919). 

William  Joseph  SNELLING  (1804-1848) 
Te  Zahpahtah;    a  Sketch  from  Indian 

History  (1830;    Token  for  1831). 
Tales  of  the  North  West;  or,  Sketches  of 
Indian  Life  and  Character  (1830). 

Frank    Hamilton    SPEARMAN    (1859- 

) 

The  Run  of  the  Yellow  Mail  (I9OI).1 
Held  for  Orders:   Being  Stories  of  Rail 

road  Life  (igoi).1 
A  Night  with  Whispering  Smith  (1902), 

John  Randolph  SPEARS  (1850-        ) 
The  Port  of  Missing  Ships  (I888).1 
The  Story  of  a  Second  Mate.1 
The  Port  of  Missing  Ships,  and  Other 

Stories  of  the  Sea  (iSgy).1 
Confessions  of  a  Seafaring  Blackmailer 
(1900). 

Harriet   Prescott    SPOFFORD    (1835- 

1920) 

In  a  Cellar  (1859).* 
The  Amber  Gods  (i860).1 
Circumstance  (i860).1 
Midsummer  and  May  (I86O-6I).1 
The  South  Breaker  (I862).1 
Dark  Ways  (1863). 
The    Amber    Gods,    and   Other   Stories 

(I863).1 
Ray  (1864). 
The  Rim  (1864). 
Azarian:  an  Episode  (1864). 
Out  of  Prison  (1865). 
D'Outre  Mort  (1866). 
The  Strange  Passengers  (1868). 
The  Moonstone  Mass  (1868). 


Her  Story  (i872).3 

Ordronnaux  (i874).3 

A  Lion  in  the  Way  (1875). 

Old  Madame  (i882).3 

Mrs.  Claxton's  Skeleton  (1883  ).2 

The  Mount  of  Sorrow  (1883). 

The  Tragic  Story  of  Binns  (i886).2 

A    Scarlet    Poppy,    and    Other   Stories 

(1894).* 

In  the  Time  of  the  Sweetbrier  (1896). 
Old    Madame,     and     Other     Tragedies 

('1900).* 

An  Old  Fiddler  (1905):* 
A  Village  Dressmaker  (1906).* 
A  Change  of  Heart  (igoS).4 
A  Rural  Telephone  (1909). 4 
John-a-Dreams  (1910). 4 
The  Elder  s  People  (1920).* 

Fleta  Campbell  SPRINGER  (1886-        ) 
In  Step  (1914). 
Superstructure  (1916). 
The  Mistress  (1917). 
Solitaire  (1918). 
The  Rotter  (1920). 
The  Mountain  of  Jehovah (1921). 
We  Who  Do  Not  See  Ghosts  (1926). 
Severson  (1927). 

Wilbur  Daniel  STEELE  (1886-        ) 
White  Horse  Winter  (191  a).1 
The  Yellow  Cat  (1915). 1 
On  Moon  Hill  (1915). 
A  Matter  of  Education  (1915). 
"Romance"  (I9I5).1 
The  Killer's  Son  (1916).! 
Down  on  Their  Knees  (I9I6).1 
White  Hands  (I9I7).2 
Ching,  Ching,  Chinaman  (i9i7).2 
Free  (1917)- 
Ked's  Hand  (1917)^ 
A  Point  of  Honor  (1917). 
The  Woman  at  Seven  Brothers  (I9I7).1- 
The  Dark  Hour  (1918). 
The  Perfect  Face  (1918). 
Land's  End,  and  Other  Stories  (I9I8).1 
"For   They    Know   Not   What   They 
Do"  (1919). 
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Wilbur  Daniel  STEELE—  Continued 

Luck  (1919). 

Out  of  Exile  (i92o).2 

Fouled  Anchor  (1921). 

The  Shame  Dance  (1923). 

The  Man  Who  Saw  Through  Heaven 


Six  Dollars  (1925)  .2 
Out  of  the  Wind  (1925)- 
Urkey  Island  (i926)-2 
Autumn  Bloom  (1926). 

Charles  Asbury  STEPHENS  (  1  845-       ) 
Young  Moll's  Peevy  (1875). 

Edward  fcenseus  Prime  STEVENSON 

(1868-       ) 

Via  Crucis  (iSSj).1 

A  Great  Patience  (iSSy).1 

Our  of  the  Sun.1 

The  Sanguine.1 

Her  Enemy,  Some  Friends  —  and  Other 
Personages:  Stories  and  Studies, 
Mostly  of  Human  Hearts,  1913  ).* 

Frederic  Jesup  STIMSON  (1855-       ) 
Mrs.  Knollys  (1883  ).1'8 
A  First  Love-Letter  (i884).lt8 
Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Hong- 

Kong  Merchant  (188s).1 
Our  Consul  at  Caflsruhc  (I886).1'3 
The  Sentimental  Calendar:  Being  Twelve 

Funny  Stories  (I886).1 
Dr.  Materialismus  (iSgo).2 
An  Alabama  Courtship  (1891).* 
In  the  Three  Zones  (i892).2 
Mrs.  Knollys,  and  Other  Stories  (i897)-3 
The  Weaker  Sex  (i90i).4 
Jethro  Bacon  of  Sandwich.4 
Jetkro    Bacon  of  Sandwich   [and]    The 

Weaker  Sex  (i902).4 
A  Modern  Adam  (1904). 
By  Due  Process  of  Law  (1923). 

Frank  Richard  STOCKTON  (1834-1902) 
Mahala's  Drive  (1868). 
My  Brass  Valise  (1869), 
The  Fairy  and  the  Ghost  (1870) 
Ting-a-Ling  Tales  (1870). 


Stephen  Skarridge's  Christmas  (1872).' 

The  Pilgrims'  Packets  (1873). 

The    Great   Air    Line    to    the    Moon 

(1874)- 

Rudder  Grange  (1874). 
The  Girl  at  Rudder  Grange  (1875). 
That  Same  Old  'Coon  (i878).2 
Our  Archery  Club  (i879).2'9 
The  Floating  Prince,  and  Other  Fairy 

Tales  (1881). 

The  Transferred  Ghost  (l882).2'5 
The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger?  (i882)2'6 
The  Spectral  Mortgage  (i883).2 
"His    Wife's    Deceased    Sister" 

(i884).2'6'9 
My  Bull-Calf  (1884). 
The  Reversible  Landscape  (iS84).4 
The  Remarkable  Wreck  of  the  "Thomas 

Hyke"(i884).6       ' 
A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity  (i884).6 
A  Piece  of  Red  Calico.2 
The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger?,  and  Other  &o- 


The  Discourager  of  Hesitancy  (i885).3 
A  Story  of  Seven  Devils  (1885).* 
The  Christmas  Wreck  (i88$).9 
The  Bee-Man  of  Orn,  and  Other  Fanci 

ful  Tales  (1887). 
Amos  Kilbright.4 
Amos  Kilbright;  His  Adscititious  Expe 

riences,  with  Other  Stories  (i888).4 
Asaph  (i892).5'6 
My  Terminal  Moraine  (i892).5 
The    Watchmaker's    Wife,    and    Other 

Stories  (i893>.5 
The  Magic  Egg  (I894).7'9 
The    Staying    Power    of   Sir    Rohan 


Captain  Eli's  Best  Ear  (i$95)-7'9 

A  Chosen  Few:   Short  Stories  (l89S).6 

The  Buller-Podington  Compact  (l897).8 

The    Widow's    Cruise.7'9 

A  Story-Teller's  Pack  (1897).* 

Afield  and  Afloat  (i90o).8 

The  Queen's  Museum,  and  Other  Fan 

ciful  Tales  (1906). 
The    Magic    Egg,    and   Other    Stories 
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Louise  STOCKTON  (1838-       ) 
Kirby's  Coals  of  Fire  (1875). 
A  Dead  Vashti  (1877). 
Sylvia's  Suitors  (1880). 
The    Occultation    of    a    Honeymoon 

(1881). 

Her  Lover  (1884). 
A  Devil's  Passage  (1888). 

Charles   Warren   STODBARD    (1843- 

1909} 

For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company.1 
A  Troubled  Heart.1 

South-Sea  Idyls  (I873).1 

A  Sawdust  Fairy  (i87s).2 

My  Late  Widow  (i897).2 

The  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights  (i9O4).2 

Harriet  Beecher  STOWE  (1812-1896) 
A  New  England  Sketch  (I834).1 
Old  Father  Morris  (^S).1'3 
Uncle  Abel  and  Little  Edward  (1838; 

Gift  for  1839).  l 
Eliza  (1840). 
The  Yankee   Girl    (1841;     Token    for 

1842). 
The  Mayflower;    or,  Sketches  of  Scenes 

and  Characters  among  the  Descendants 

of  the  Pilgrims  (I843).1 
The  Mourning  Veil  (i857).3 
Our  Second  Girl  (1868). 
The  Ghost  in  the  Mill  (:87o).2 
The  Widow's  Bandbox  (i87o).2 
Sam  Lawson's  Oldtown  Fireside  Stories 


The  Parson's  Horse  Race  (i878).4 
Stories,  Sketches  and  Studies  (1896).* 

Julian  Leonard  STREET  (1879-        ) 
The  Need  of  Change  (1909). 
The  Bird  of  Serbia  (1918), 
After  Forty  (1919). 
Sunbeams,  Inc.  (1919). 

Ruth  McEnery  STUART  (1856-1917) 
Lamentations    of   Jeremiah    Johnson 

(i888).1 

A  Golden  Wedding  (1889)^ 
Carlotta's  Intended  (1891).* 


The  Widder  Johnsing  (1891).* 
Jessekiah  Brown's  Courtship  (1892) -1 
The  Woman's  Exchange  of  Simpkins- 

ville.1 

Bud  Zunts's  Mail  (i893).2 
A  Golden   Wedding,   and  Other    Tales 

(I893)-1 

The  Dividing-Fence  (i894).3 
Carlotta's   Intended*    and    Other    Tales 

(I894)-2 

The  Middle  Hall  (1895).' 
Sonny's  Schoolin'  (1895). 
A  Slender  Romance  (i896).3 
The  Unlived  Life  of  Little  Mary  Ellen 

(1896).* 
Weeds:    a  Romance  of  the  Simpkms- 

ville  Cemetery  (i896).3 
In  Simpkinsville:  Character  Tales  ( 1 897)  ? 
The    Second    Wooing    of   Salina    Sue 

(i898).5 

Moriah's   Mourning,   and  Other    Half- 
hour  Sketches  (1898). 
A  Note  of  Scarlet.4 
Holly    and    Pizen,    and   Other    Stories 

(i899).4 
The  Gentleman  of  the  Plush  Rocker 

(1902). 

Milady  (1903).* 
The  Second  Wooing  of  Salina  Sue,  and 

Other  Stories  (i9os).5 

Ruth  SUCKOW  (1892-       ) 
The  Man  of  the  Family  (1926). 
Eminence  (1927). 
Iowa  Interiors  (1927). 

William  Gilbert  Van  Tassel  SUTPHEN 

(1861-        ) 
The  Golficide,  and  Other   Tales  of  the 

Fair  Green  (1898), 
Terra  Incognita  (1901). 
The  Better  Part  (1906). 

Mary  SYNON  (1881-       ) 
The  Bounty-Jumper  (1915)- 
None  So  Blind  (1917). 
Coonskin  Caps  (1918). 
Loaded  Dice  (1918). 
"Don't  You  Cry  For  Me"  (1919). 
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Booth  TARKINGTON  ( 1 869-       ) 
Monsieur  Beaucaire  (i 899-01  ).* 
Monsieur  Beaucaire  (1900) -1 
Cherry  (1901). 
The  Aliens  (i9O4)-2 
Mrs.  Protheroe  (i9os)-2 
The  Property-Man  (1905)- 
In  the  Arena:   Stories  of  Political  Life 

(1905).' 

An  Overwhelming  Saturday  (I9I3)-3 
The  Empty  House  (1914)- 
Penrod  (i9i4)-3 
"Bing!"  (i9i$).4 
The  Second  Name  for  Vreedersburgh 

(1916). 

The  Spring  Concert  (1916). 

Penrod  and  Sam  (i9i6).4 

Seventeen:  a  Tale  of  Youth  and  Summer 
Time  and  the  Baxter  Family,  Es 
pecially  William  (1916). 

Little  Cousin  Sarah  (1918). 

The  Three  Zoological  Wishes  (1918). 

Girl  — Girl  — Girl  1(1919). 

The  Shanty  (1924). 

Arthur  Russell  TAYLOR  (  ?    -1918) 

Mr.  Squem  (I9I?)-1 
The  Return  of  Mr.  Squem.1 
Mr.  Squem  and  Some  Male   Triangles 
(I9I8)-1 

Bayard  TAYLOR  (1825-1878) 

The  Confessions  of  a  Medium  (1860). 

The  Haunted  Shanty  (1861). 

The  Experiences  of  the  A.  C.  (I862).1 

Friend  Eli's  Daughter  (I862).1 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  (1866).* 

The  Strange  Friend  (1867).! 

Can  a  Life  Hide  Itself?  (1869).' 

Twin-Love  (I87I).1 

Beauty   and  the   Beast,   and    Tales  of 

Home  (I872).1 
Who  Was  She?  (1874)- 
An  Impossible  Story  (1878). 

Octave  THANET  (1850-        ) 
The  Bishop's  Vagabond  (1884).! 
Mrs.      Finlay's      Elizabethan      Chair 

(I884)-1 


Half  a  Curse,  i 

Whitsun  Harp,  Regulator.1 

Knitters  in  the  Sun  (iSSy).1 
The  Governor's  Prerogative  (i888).2 
Otto  the  Knight  (i888).2 
Trusty  No.  49  (i89o).2 
The  Plumb  Idiot  (i89o).2 
Otto    the     Knight,    and    Other     Trans- 
Mississippi  Stories  (i89i).2 
The  Face  of  Failure  (i892).s 
Stories  of  a  Western  Town  (i89s).3 
The  Missionary  Sheriff  (i896).5 
The  Ladder  of  Grief  (1896).* 
His  Duty  (i896).6 
The  Captured  Dream.4 
A  Book  of  True  Lovers  (1897).* 
The  Missionary   Sheriff:     Being  Inci 
dents  in  the  Life  of  a  Plain  Man  Who 
Tried  to  Do  His  Duty  (i897).5 
The  Moment  of  Clear  Vision,6 
A  Slave  to  Duty,  and  Other  Women  (ityB). 
The  Heart  of  Toil  (i898).6 
The  Angel  of  His  Youth  (1904). 
The  Greater  Courage  (1905). 
Stories  That  End  Well  (1911). 

Celia  Leighton  THAXTER  (1835-1894) 
A  Memorable  Murder  (1875). 
Stories  and  Poems  for  Children  (1883). 

Daniel  Pierce  THOMPSON  (1795-1868) 
The  Starving  Settlers  (in  Centeola,  and 

Other  Tales,  1864). 
May  Martin,  and  Other   Tales  of  the 

Green  Mountains  (1852). 

Maurice  THOMPSON  (1844-1901) 
Hoosier  Mosaics  (1875). 
The  Doom  of  Claudius  and  Cynthia 

(1879). 

A  Dusky  Genius  (iSgo).1 
A  Pair  of  Old  Boys  (1890). 
A  Race  Romance  (I89I).1 
The  Balance  of  Power  (I895).1 
A  Friend  to  the  Devil  (1895). 
A  Jocund  Feud  (1896). 
The  Neighborhood  Rooster  (1896). 
The  Defense  by  Resurrection  (1897). 
Stories  of  the  Cherokee  Hills  (1898).! 
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William  Tappan  THOMPSON    (1812- 

1882) 

Major  Jones's  Courtship  (1840). 
Adventures  of  a  Sabbath  Breaker  (in 
Chronicles  of  Pineville  .  .  .  ,  1845). 

Thomas  Bangs  THORPE  (1815-1878) 
The  Disgraced   Scalp-Lock;    or,  Inci 
dents  on  the  Western  Waters  (in  The 
Mysteries    of    the     Backwoods;    or, 
Sketches  of  the  Southwest  .  .  .  ,1846). 
Scenes  in  Arkansas  (1858). 

Esther  Brown  TIFFANY  (       -       ) 
Anna  Mareea  (1903). 
The  White  Peacock  (1909). 

Albion  Winegar  TOURGEE  (1838-1905) 
Professor  Cadmus's  Great  Case  (rSSy).1 
A  Retainer  in  Cupid's  Court  (I888).1 
The  Letter  and  the  Spirit  (I888).1 
A  Legal  Impressionist.1 
With    Gauge   and   Swallow,    Attorneys 
(1889).! 

Edward  Waterman  TOWNSEND  (1855- 

) 
"Ckimmie   Fadden"  Major  Max  and 

Other  Stories  (1895). 
Chimmie  Fadden:  the  Wiley  Widow's 

Ruse  (1902). 

Virginia  Frances  TOWNSEND   (1836- 

) 

The.  Fountain  Very  Far  Down  (I854).1 
Cousin  Marion  (1856). 
Nellie:  My  Sister  (1856). 
Living  and  Loving  (I857),1 
The  Well  in  the  Rock  (1859).' 
The  Back  Closet  in  the  Soul  (1859). 
The  Old  Brook  Farm  (1860). 
The  Old  Turnpike  Road  (i86i).2 
The  Deed  of  the  Darwin  Homestead 

(1862), 
Temptation  and   Triumph,  with  Other 

Stories  (1863).* 
The  Well  in  ike  Rock,  and  Other  Tales 

'(1863).' 

Blanche  Dana's  Season  (1864). 
Under  the  Pear  Tree  (1865). 


Virginia  TRACY  (1874-  ) 
The  Lotus  Eaters  (1903  j.1 
The  Happy  Valley  (1909). 
Merely  Players:  Stories  of  Stage  Life 

(1909).* 
Giant's  Thunder  (1925). 

Arthur  Cheney  TRAIN  (1875-       ) 

Mortmain  (1907). 

Up  Against  It  (1910). 

A  Friend  of  the  Family  (1912). 

John  Townsend  TROWBRIDGE  (1827- 

1916) 

The  Whirlpool  (1857). 
Pendlam:  a  Modern  Reformer  (1857). 
The  Romance  of  a  Glove  (i858).2 
Mr.  Blazay's  Experience  (1863  ).2 
What  Will  Become  of  Them?  (1864). 
Coupon  Bonds  (i865).1 
Madame     Waldoborough's     Carriage 

(i866).2 
The  Man  Who  Stole  a  Meeting-House 

(1867).* 

Coupon     Bonds,     and    Other    Stories 
(i8661-i8732). 

Mark  TWAIN  (1835-1910) 
The    Celebrated    Jumping    Frog    of 

Calaveras  County  (i865).1>3 
The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Cala 

veras    County,    and    Other    Sketches 

(I86;).1 

A  Curious  Dream  (i87o).2'3 
My     Late     Senatorial     Secretaryship 

(I868).2'3 

The  Petrified  Man  (i87o).3 
How  I  Secured  a  Berth  (1871). 
A  Curious  Dream,  and  Other  Sketches 


A   True    Story,    Repeated   Word   for 

Word  as  I  Heard  It  (1874).* 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches,  New  and  Old 


The  Facts  Concerning  the  Recent  Carni 
val  of  Crime  in  Connecticut  (1876).* 
The  Canvasser's  Tale  (i876).4 
The  Loves  of  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence  and 
Rosannah  Ethelton  (1878).  * 
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Mark  TWAIN— Continued 
A  Telephone  Conversation  (i88o).9 
Baker's  Blue  Jay  Yarn  (in  Chap.  Ill 

of  A  Tramp  Abroad,  1880). 
A  Curious  Experience  (i88i).4'5 
The  Stolen  Whits  Elephant  (1882).* 
An  Adventure  of  Huckleberry  Finn 

(1884). 
The   American    Claimant,   and   Other 

Stories  and  Sketches  (1892).* 
Merry  Tales  (iSgz).6 
The  £1,000,000  Bank  Note.7 
Is  He  Living  or  Is  He  Dead?  (i893).8 
The    Esquimau    Maiden's    Romance 

(i893)-8 

Traveling  with  a  Reformer  (i893).8 
The  £1,000,000  Bank  Note,  and  Other 

New  Stones  (ifyl).1 
At  the  Appetite-Cure  (1898). 8 
The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadieyburg 

(1899).* 
The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadieyburg, 

and  Other  Stories  and  Essays  (i90o).8 
A    Double-Barreled    Detective    Story 

(I902).9 

A  Dog's  Tale  (1903). 

The  $30,000  Bequest  (i904).9 

Eve's  Diary.9 

The  $30,000  Bequest,  and  Other  Stories 

(1906).' 
My  Platonic  Sweetheart  (1912). 

Henry  VAN  DYKE  (1852-       ) 
A  White  Blot  (I895).1 
A  Brave  Heart.1 
The  Keeper  of  the  Light.1 
The  Ruling  Passion:    Tales  of  Nature 

and   Human  Nature  (^oi).1 
Spy  Rock  (1902)  .2 
The  Blue  Flower  (i902).2 
The  Night  Call  (i9i2).3 
Messengers  at  the  Window  (i9i2).3 
The    Unknown  Quantity:    a  Book  of 
Romance,  and  Some  Half-Told  Tales 

(I9I2).3 

A  Remembered  Dream  (K?!/),4 
The  Broken  Soldier  and  the  Maid  of 
France  (i9i8).4 


Sanctuary  of  Trees  (1919),* 

The  Valley  of  Vision:  A  Booh  of 
Romance,  and  Some  Half-Told  Tales 
(I9I9).4 

Charles  Emmett  VAN  LOAN    (1876- 

1919) 

The  Small-Town  Fellow  (1910). 
Water  Stuff  (19 1 3 J.1 
Buck  Parvin  and  the  Movies  (1915). l 
The  Crusader  (1916). 
Score  by  Innings  (1919). 

Marie  VAN  VORST  (1867-       ) 
Three  Flights  of  a  Thrush  (1900), 
The  Baptism  (1915). 

Edward  Carrington  VENABLE   (1884- 

) 

Preface  (1917), 
At  Isham's  (1918). 
Race  (1919). 

Mary  Heaton  VORSE  (      -      ) 

The  Perfect  Hour  (1910). 
The  Eyes  of  the  Blind  (1915). 
The  Mirror  of  Silence  (1916). 
The  Great  God  (1917). 
Huntington's  Credit  (I9I8),1 
De  Vilmarte's  Luck  (1918). 
A  Man's  Son  (I9I9).1 
The  Other  Room  (I9I9).1 
Half  Way  House  (I92J),1 
Fray  car's  Fist  (1924).* 

ArtemusWARD  (1834-1867) 
Horace  Greeley's  Ride  to  Placerville 

(in    Artemus   Ward;     His    Travels^ 
1865), 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  WARD  (1844- 

1911) 

A  Sacrifice  Consumed  (1864), 
The  Bond  (1864). 
A  New  Year  (1865). 
Andrew  Kent's  Temptation  (1865). 
Too  Late  (1866)  ,3 
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Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  WARD— 

Continued 

In  the  Gray  Goth  (I86/).1 
The  Tenth  of  January  (I868).1 
The  Day  of  My  Death  (I868).1 
Kentucky's  Ghost  (I868).1 
Men,  Women  and  Ghosts  (I869).1 
A  Woman's  Pulpit  (i8/o).2 
Since  I  Died  (i873).2 
Number  13  (1876). 
Sealed  Orders  (i879).2 
Zerviah  Hope  (1880). 
Jack  (1887). 

Fourteen  to  One  (iSgo).3 
Fourteen  to  One  (iSpi).3 
The  Rejected  Manuscript  (1893).* 
Twenty-four:    Four  (i896).5 
Loveliness  (1899). 
A  Chariot  of  Fire  (1905).* 
His  Soul  to  Keep  (1908).* 
The    Oath    of    Allegiance,    and    Other 

Stories  (1909).* 
Thf   Empty    House,  and  Other  Stories 

(I9io).5 

Herbert  Dickinson  WARD  (1861-  ) 
The  White  Crown,  and  Other  Stories 

(1894). 

The  Tangent  of  a  Crime  (1905). 
The  Lion's  Eyes  (1916). 

CyWARMAN  (1855-1914) 
Short  Rails  (1900). 
The  Last  Spike  (1901). 

Charles  WARREN  (1868-        ) 
A  Copley  Boy  (I899).1 
The  Girl  and  the  Governor  (igoo).1 
The  Draxon  Dinners  (1900). 
Strone's  Southerner  (1905). 

Robert  Alexander  WASON  (1874-  ) 
Babe  Randolph's  Turning  Point  (1904). 
Knute  Ericson's  Celebration  (in  The 

Grim  13,  edited  by  Frederick  Stuart 

Greene,  1917). 

George  Savary  WASSON  (1855-        ) 
The  Works  on  the  Schooner  Harvester 
(I90I).1 


The  Bos'n  Hill  Ground  (1902).* 
The  Witch-Bridle.1 
Cap'n  Simeon's  Store  (I903).1 
Home  from  Sea  (1908). 

Mary  Stanbery  WATTS  (1868-        ) 
The  Great  North  Road  (1907). 
The  Crystal-Gazer  (1908). 

Charles  Wilkins  WEBBER  (1819-1856) 
The  Shot  in  the  Eye  (1845)^ 
Tales  of  the  Southern  Border  (1852)^ 

Albert  Falvey  WEBSTER  (1848-1876) 
Browler's  Defalcation  (1870). 
A  Romance  of  the  Docks  (1870). 
Valkenburg's  Last  Christmas  (1870). 
The  Eleventh  Cot  (1871). 
A  Generous  Man  (1872). 
Miss  Eunice's  Glove  (1873). 
Baum,  the  Cornet-Player  (1873). 
The  Daphne  (1873). 
An  Operation  in  Money  (1873). 
Madame  (1874). 
A  Fair  Compensation  (1876). 

Harriet  Ogden  Deen  WELLES   ( 

) 

The  Wall  (i9i8),1 
Guam  —  and  Effie  (I9I9).1 
Anchors  Aweigh  (I9I9).1 

Alphonso  WETMORE  (        -        ) 
Mike  Shuck  (1822). 
The  Dead  Husband  (1837). 

Edith  WHARTON  (1862-        ) 

Mrs.  Manstey's  View  (1891). 

The  Lamp  of  Psyche  (1895). 

The  Pelican  (1898). * 

The  Muse's  Tragedy.1 

A  Journey.1 

The  Twilight  of  the  God.1 

The  Greater  Inclination  (1899).* 

The  Touchstone  (1900). 

The  Rembrandt  (1900)  .2 

The  Duchess  at  Prayer  (1900)  ,2 

The  Angel  at  the  Grave  (i9oi).2 

The  Moving  Finger  (i9oi).2 

Crucial  Instances  (i9Oi).2 

The  Reckoning  (1902).* 
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Edith.  WHARTON— Continued 
The  Lady's  Maid's  Bell  (1902). 3 
The  Mission  of  Jane  (i9O2).3 
Expiation  (i903)-3 
The  Dilettante  (1903 ).3 
The  Other  Two.3 
The  Descent  of  Man.3 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Other  Stories 

(I904).3 
The  Best  Man  (1905)  -4 

Madame  de  Treymes  (1906). 

The  Pretext.4 

The  Hermit  and  the  Wild  Woman,  and 
Other  Stories  (1908).* 

The  Bolted  Door  (i9O9).5 

His  Father's  Son  (1909)  -5 

The  Daunt  Diana  (i9O9)-5 

The  Debt  (iQ^)-5 

FuU'CircIc  (1909) •** 

Afterward.5 

The  Eyes.5 

Tales  of  Men  and  Ghosts  (l9lo).5 

Ethan  Frame  (igii)- 

Xingu  (I9I1)-6 

The  Triumph  of  Night  (i9H)-6'  7 

Xingu,  and*  Other  Stories  (i9i6).6 

The  Seed  of  Faith  (1919)- 

Here  andBeyond  (I926).7 

Francis  Willing  WHARTON  (       -       ) 
The  Tree  of  Life  (1900)., 
A  Moabitish  Woman  (1900). 

James  Davenport  WHELPLEY  (1817- 

1872) 

The  Denslow  Palace  (1858). 
The  Atoms  of  Chladni  (1860). 
Courtship  by  Character  (1862). 

Frances    Miriam    WHITCHER   (1811- 

1852) 

Aunt  Maguire's  Experience  (I847).1 

Mrs.  Maguire's  Account  of  Deacon 
Whipple  Ci'847).1 

Aunt  Maguire's  Account  of  Parson 
Scrantum's  Donation  Party  (I848).1 

Aunt  Maguire  Treats  of  the  Con 
templated  Sewing  Society  at  Scrab 
ble  Hill  (1848),* 


Mrs.  Mudlaw's  Recipe  for  Potato  Pud 
ding;    or,   Gossip   from  Our  Town 

(I8S4)-1 

The  Widow  Bedott  Papers  (1855). l 
Aunt  Maguire's  Account  of  the  Mission 

to  Muffletegawmy  (1859). 
Widow    Spriggins,    Mary    Elmer,    and 

Other  Sketches  (1867). 

C.H.  WHITE  (1847-        ) 
The  Village  Convict  (iSSi).1 
Eli  (iSSi).1 
The  New  Minister's  Great  Opportunity 

(188s).1 
Five  Hundred  Dollars,  and  Other  Stories 

of  New  England  Life  (I887).1 

Stewart  Edward  WHITE  (1873-       ) 
The  Riverman  (I903).1 
Blazed  Trail  Stories,  and  Stories  of  the 

Wild  Life  (I90S)-1 
The  Edge  of  the  Ripple  (i9i7)-2 
White  Magic  (i9i7)-2 
Simba  (i9i8).2 

William  Allen  WHITE  (1868-       ) 
The    Real  Issue,   a    Book   of    Kansas 

Stories  (i896-i909l). 
TheKingofBoyville(i897).1'2 
A  Victory  for  the  People  (i899).3 
The  Man  on  Horseback  (1899).' 
The  Court  of  Boyville  (i899).2 
The  Mercy  of  Death  (i90o).3 
Stratagems  and  Spoils:    Stories  of  Love 

and  Politics  (i90i).3 
A  Bundle  of  Myrrh  (i9os).4 
"By  the  Rod  of  His  Wrath"  (1905).' 
"And  Yet  a  Fool/'4 
A  Kansas  "Childe  Roland."* 
In  Our  Town  (1906)^ 
The  Strange  Boy  (i9*4)-5 
A  Social  Rectangle  (i9is)-5 
Gofs  Puppets  (i9i6).5 

Stephen  French  WHITMAN  (1880-       ) 
His  Wife  (1907). 
The  Refuge  (1908). 
The  Story  of  Thaddeus  Gookin  (1914). 
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Stephen  French  WHITMAN-— Continued 
Zampy(i9i9). 
Amazement  (1919). 

Margaret  WIDDEMER  (       -       ) 

Changeling  (1920) -1 
'The  Boardwalk  (1920), ,* 

Kate  Douglas  WIGGIN  (1855-1923) 
A  Cathedral  Courtship  (1892), 
Huldah  the  Prophetess  (I895).1 
The    Pillage  Watch- Tower  (1895). 
Jack-o'-Lantern  (1906). 
The  Turning-Point  (igio).1 
Ladies-in- Waiting  (1919). ,1 

Josiah  Flynt  WILLARD  (1869-1907) 
Jamie  the  Kid  (1895). 
The    Powers    That    Prey    (1900;    with 

Alfred  Hodder). 
Won't  Go  Home  (1902). 

Ben  Ames  WILLIAMS  (1889-       ) 
The  Field  of  Honor  (1919). 
The  Sheener  (1920). 
A  Net  of  Circumstance  (1928). 

Jesse  Lynch  WILLIAMS  (1871-        ) 
The  Stolen  Story  (1897).! 
The  Girl  and  the  Game  (i898).2 
The  Stolen  Story,  and  Other  Newspaper 

Stories  (1899)^ 
Young  Love  (1907). 
The  Girl  and  the  Game,  and  Other  Col 
lege  Stories  (i9o8).2 
Frederic  Carroll,  Monogamist  (1909). 

Nathaniel  Parker  WILLIS  (1806-1867) 
Unwritten  Poetry  (1828). 
Leaves  from  a  Colleger's  Album  (1828). 
Unwritten  Philosophy  (1828). 
The  Ruse  (1828;   Token  for  1829). 
The  Lunatic's  Skate  (I834),1'4 
Inklings  of  Adventure  (I836).1 
Romance  of  Travel,   Comprising   Tales 

of,  Five  Lands  (1840). 
The  Inlet  of  Peach  Blossoms  (1842)  >  * 
The  Poet  and  the  Mandarin  (1842).*' 3 
The  Widow  by  Brevet  (1842).* 
Flirtation  and  Fox-Chasing  (i842).2'  3 


Poyntz's  Aunt  (1842). 

Born    to    Love    Pigs    and    Chickens 

(1843  ).».  3 

A  Revelation  of  a  Previous  Life  (i843).2 
The  Inner  Chamber  (1843). 
Beware  of  Dogs  and  Waltzing  (i843).2'3 
Love  and  Pistols  (1843). 
The  Marquis  in  Petticoats  (1843  ).2 
The  Female  Ward  (iS43).2'4 
Light  Vervain  (i843).2'3 
The   Phantom-Head  upon  the  Table 


Love  and  Passion  (1844). 

The  Spirit-Love  of  "lone  S  —  ."2 

Count  Pott's  Strategy.2 

Dashes   at    Life    With   a    Free    Pencil 

(18452-1854). 
The  Icy  Veil  (i846).3 
Power  of  Beauty  (1848). 
Two  Buckets  in  a  Well.3 
People  1    Have   Met;    or,    Pictures  of 

Society  and  People  of  Mark  (i85o).3 
The  Need  of  Two  Loves  (1851). 
Prose    Writings    of    Nathaniel    Parker 

Willis,  selected  by  Henry  Augustin 

Beers  (1885).* 

Theodore  WINTHROP  (1828-1861) 
Saccharissa  Mellasys  (1861). 
Love  and  Skates  (1862). 

William  WIRT  (1772-1834) 

The  Blind  Preacher  (Letter  VII,  Oct. 
10,  1803;  in  The  Letters  of  the  British 
Spy,  in  Richmond  Argus). 

Owen  WISTER  (1860-        ) 

How  Lin  McLean  Went  East  (1892)  .2 
The  Winning  of  the   Biscuit-Shooter 

(1893  )/ 

Little  Big  Horn  Medicine  (I894).1 
Specimen  Jones 
Red  Men  and  White  ( 
Lin  McLean  (i898).2 
Philosophy    4,    a    Story    of    Harvard 

University  (1901  ).3 
Philosophy    4,    a    Story    of    Harvard 

University 
Timberline 
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Owen  WISTER—  Continued 
The  Gift  Horse  (1908).* 
Extra  Dry  (1909).* 
Members  of  the  Family  (1911).* 
The   Right   Honorable   the   Strawberries 
(1926). 

John  Seymour  WOOD  (1853-        ) 
A  New  England  Ingenue  (iSgo).1 
An  Old  Beau,  and  Other  Stories  (I892).1 
In  the  House  of  Morphy  (1918). 

Constance  Fenimore  WOOLSON  (1838- 

1894) 

A  Day  of  Mystery  (1871). 
Solomon  (i873).L 
St.  Clair  Flats  (1873).! 
Misery  Landing  (I874).1 
The  Lady  of  Little  Fishing  (I8/4).1 
Peter  the  Parson  (I874).1 
The  Old  Agency  (I874).1 
Castle  Nowhere;   Lake-  Country  Sketches 


Old  Gardiston  (i876).2 

Rodman  the  Keeper  (1877)2 

King  David  (i878).2 

Up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  (i878).2 

The  South  Devil.2 

Miss  Grief  (1880). 

A  Florentine  Experiment  (i88o).4 


Rodman  the  Keeper;   Southern  Sketches 

(i88o).2 

The  Street  of  the  Hyacinth  (i882).3 
The  Front  Yard  (i888).3 
The    Front     Yard,    and    Other    Italian 

Stories  (l89$).3 
Dorothy,     and     Other     Italian     Stories 

(1806).* 

Edith  Franklin  WYATT  (1873-        ) 
A  Failure.1 

Every  One  His  Own  Way  (I9OI).1 
The  Satyr's  Children  (1906). 
In  November  (1909). 

Elinor  WYLIE  (        -        ) 

Gideon's  Revenge  (1925). 

Madeline  Yale  WYNNE  (1847-1913) 
The  Little  Room.1 
The  Little  Room,  and  Other  Stories  (iSgs)-1 

Anzia  YEZDERSKA  (1885-         ) 
"The  Fat  of  the  Land"  (I9I9).1 
Hunger.1 
Hungry  Hearts  (1920).* 

Rose  Emmet  YOUNG  (1869-         ) 
The  Life  on  the  Table  (1901  ).1 
The  Rose-Red  Glow  (1903).* 
Henderson  (i9O4).1 


II 

A  LIST  OF 

REPRESENTATIVE  MODERN 
ENGLISH  SHORT  STORIES 


Grant  ALLEN  (1848-1899) 
The  Reverend  John  Greedy  (I883).1'2 
Twelve  Tales  (iSgg).1 
The  Backslider  (i90i).2 

F.  ANSTEY  (1856-       ) 
An  Undergraduate's  Aunt  (1882). 
The  Black  Poodle  (1882). 
The  Talking  Horse  (1891), 
Salted  Almonds  (1906). 
The   Last   Load;    Stories  and   Essays 


Michael  ARLEN 
The  Romantic  Lady  (1916). 
Why  Men  Join  Clubs  (1926). 

Martin     Donisthorpe     ARMSTRONG 

(1882-       ) 
Mrs.  Lovelace  (1924).  * 
The  Bazaar,  and  Other  Stories  (1924).  * 
Sir  Pompey  and  Madame  Juno  (1927). 

Stacy  AUMONIER  (1887-       ) 
The  Friends  (i9is)-1 
Old  Fags.* 
The  Friends  (i9!7).1 
The  Golden  Windmill  (1919)-' 
Where  Was  Wych  Street?  (1921).* 
Old  Iron.2 
The  Golden  Windmill,  and  Other  Stories 

(1921).* 
Miss  Bracegirdle,  and  Others  (192$)* 

James  Matthew  BARRIE  (1860-       ) 
The  Courting  of  T'nowhead's  Bell1 


Better  Dead  (1887). 

Auld  Licht  Idylls  (I889).1 

How  Gavin  Birse  Put  It  to  Mag  Lownie.2 

A  Window  in  Thrums  (i889).2 

The  Inconsiderate  Waiter.3 

Two  of  Them  (i893).3 

MaxBEERBOHM  (1872-       ) 

Seven  Men  (1922). 

Arnold  BENNETT  (1867-       ) 
The  Idiot.1 

The  Matador  of  the  Five   Towns,  and 
Other  Stories  (I9I2).1 

John  Davys  BERESFORD  (1873-        ) 
The  Looking-Glass  (1921). 
The  Imperturbable  Duchess  (1923). 

Elizabeth  BIBESCO(       -       ) 

Balloons  (1922). 

Algernon  BLACKWOOD  (1869-       ) 
With  Intent  to  Steal.1 
The  Empty  House,  and  Other  Ghost  Sto 
ries  (1906).! 

The  Woman's  Ghost  Story.2 
The  Listener,  and  Other  Stories  (1907). a 
The  Touch  of  Pan.8 
Initiation.3 
By  Water.3 

Day  and  Night  Stories  (l9!7).8 
The  Olive  (1921). 
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Bowen -De  La  Mare 


Elizabeth  BOWEN  (       -       ) 

Encounters:    Stories  (1923). 

John  BROWN  (1810-1882) 
Rab  and  His  Friends  (1858).* 
Marjorie  Fleming  (1864). 
Hor<%  Subsecivce:  Rab  and  His  Friends 
and  Other  Papers  (I862).1 

Gerald  William  BULLETT  (1894-       ) 
The  Street  of  the  Eye,  and  Nine  Other 

Tales  (1923). 
The  Baker's  Cart,  and  Other  Tales  (1925). 

Edward  BULWER-LYTTON  (1803-1873) 
The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters;    or, 
the  House  and  the  Brain  (1859). 

Thomas  BURKE  ( 1 887-       ) 
The  Gorilla  and  the  Girl.1 

Lime  house  Nights  (I9I7).1 

The  Yellow  Scarf.2 

More  Limehouse  Nights  (1921  ).2 

John  Francis  CAMPBELL  (1822-1885). 
Popular    Tales  of  the  West    Highlands 
(1860-62). 

William  CARLETON  (1794-1869). 
Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry 
(1830). 

Gilbert  Keith  CHESTERTON    (1874- 

)       - 

The  Club  of  Queer  Trades  (1905). 
The  Blue  Cross.1 

The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown  (ipn).1 
The  Wisdom  of  Father  Brown  (1914). 
The  Worst  Crime  in  the  World  (1925). 
Tales  of  the  Long  Bow  (1925). 

Marcus  A.  H.  CLARKE  (1846-1881) 
Holiday  Peak,  and  Other  Tales  (1873). 

Wilkie  COLLINS  (1824-1889). 
A  Terribly  Strange  Bed.1 
After  Dark  (1856).! 

Joseph  CONRAD  (1857-1924) 
An  Outpost  of  Progress  (I897).1 
The  Lagoon  (1897).* 


Karain:   A  Memory  (I897),1 

Tales  of  Unrest  (1898).* 
Youth  (i898).2>7 
The  Heart  of  Darkness  (1899). 2 
The  End  of  the  Tether.2 

Youth,  and  Two  Other  Stories  (i902).2 
Tomorrow  (i9O2).3> 7 
Folk  (i903).3)  7 
The     Brute:      an     Indignant     Tale 

(I907).5'7 

A  Set  of  Six  (i9o8).5 
The  Secret-Sharer  (1910). 4» 7 
'Twixt  Land  and  Sea  (I9I2).4 
The  Inn  of  the  Two  Witches  (1913  ).6 
Within  the  Tides:    Tales  (i9i6),6 
The   Shorter    Tales   of  Joseph    Conrad 
(I924)-7 

Alfred  Edgar  COPPARD  (1878-       ) 
Adam  and  Eve  and  Pinch  Me  (1921). 
The  Black  Dog,  and  Other  Stories  (1923). 
The  Field  of  Mustard  (I925).1 
The  Field  of  Mustard  < 


Bennet  COPPLESTONE  (1867-       ) 

The  Diversions  of  Daw  son  (1923). 
Dead  Men's  Tales  (1926). 

Daniel  CORKERY  (1877-       ) 
A  Munster  Twilight  (1917). 
The  Emptied  Sack  (1926). 

Coningsby  William   DAWSON    (1883- 

) 
The  Poison  Word  (1914). 

E.  M.  DELAFIELD  (1890-       ) 
The  Appeal  (1924)  .* 
Messalina  of  the  Suburbs  (1924).  1 
The  Philistine  (i926).2 
The   Entertainment,  and  Other  Stories 


Walter  John  DE  LA  MARE  (1873-      ) 
Seaton's  Aunt  (i922).1 
The  Riddle,  and,  Qtfur  Tales  (1923).! 
Broomsticks,  and  Other  Tales  (1925). 
The  Connoisseur,  and  other  Stories  (1926). 


De  Quincey Gaskell 
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Thomas  DE  QUINCEY  (1785-1859) 
The  King  of  Hayti  (1823).* 
The  Avenger  (I838).1'2 
Tales  and  Romances  (I866).1 
Ann:  A  Memory  (1826). 
The  Avenger:    a    Narrative  and  Other 
Papers  (1859).  2 

Hugh  DE  SELINCOURT  (1878-       ) 
Nine  Tales  (1917). 

Charles  DICKENS  (1812-1870) 
Sketches  by  Boz  (1833-36). 
A  Christmas  Carol  (1843). 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (1845). 
The  Chimes  (1845). 
A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  (1850). 
Poor  Relation's  Story  (1852). 
Dr.  Manette's  Manuscript  (in  A  Tale 

of  Two  Cities,  1859). 
Dr.  Marigold.1 
Chops,  the  Dwarf.1 
Dr.  Marigold's  Prescriptions  (I865).1 
The  Signal-Man.2 
Mugby  Junction  (i866).2 

Arthur  Conan  DOYLE  (1859-        ) 
The  Man  from  Archangel  (1885). 
The  Red-Headed  League  (iSgi).1 
The  Adventure  of  the  Speckled  Band.1 
The  .Adventures    of    Sherlock     Holmes 


The     Memoirs     of    Sherlock     Holmes 


The  Voyage  of  Copley  Banks  (i897).2 

The  Croxley  Master  (1899). 

The  Green  Flagy  and  Other  Stories  of 

War  and  Sport  (1900).* 
The  Adventures  of  Gerard  (1903). 
The  Adventure  of  the  Norwood  Builder 

(1903).* 
•  The  Adventure  of  the  Dancing  Men 


The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes 

The  Adventure  of  the  Dying  Detective 

(1913).* 
His  Last  Bow  (1917).* 

Holmes*  Cast-Book  (1928), 


Lord  Edward  DUNSANY  (1878-        ) 
The  Book  of  Wonder:    A  Chronicle  of 
Little  Adventures  at  the  Edge  of  the 
World  (1915). 

A  Dreamer's    Tales,  and  Other  Stories 
(1919)- 

Maria  EDGEWORTH  (1767-1849) 
Moral  Tales  (1801). 
Tales  of  Fashionable  Life  (1809-1812). 

George  ELIOT  (1819-1880) 
The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos 

Barton  (I8S7).1 
The  Lifted  Veil.1 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  (I858).1 
Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe 

(1861). 

Susan  ERTZ  (       -        ) 

The  Wind  of  Complication  (1926). 

Caradoc  EVANS  (       -        ) 
Greater  Than  Love.1 
My  People:   Stories  of  the  Peasantry  of 

West  Wales  (I9I6).1 
My  Neighbors  (1919). 
Cap  el  Sion  (1920?). 

Edward  Morgan  FORSTER  (1879-     ) 
The  Celestial  Omnibus  (1923). 
The  Story  of  the  Siren  (1923). 
The  Eternal  Moment  (1928). 

John  GALSWORTHY  (1867-       ) 
Quality  (i9i2).1>3 
The  Inn  of  Tranquillity  (I9I2).1 
Defeat  (i9i7).s 
A  Stoic  (i9i7).2'3 
The  Apple  Tree.2-  3 
Five  Tales  (i9i8).2 
A  Hedonist  (i92i).8 
Late  —  299^ 

Caravan;  The  Assembled  Tales  of  John 
Galsworthy 


Elizabeth   Cleghorn   GASKELL    (1810- 

1865) 

Mary  Barton,  and  Other  Stories  (1848). 
The  Crooked  Branch.1 


Gaskell- Jacobs 


Elizabeth  Cleghorn.  GASKELL—  Con 

tinued 

The  Moorland  Cottage.1 
Cranford,  and  Other  Tales  (I853).1 
My  Lady  Ludlow.2 
Lizzie  Leigh,  and  Other  Tales  (i855).2 

George  GISSING  (1857-1903) 

Human  Odds  and  Ends:    Stories  and 

Sketches  (1898). 
The  House  of  Colnock,  and  Other  Stories 

(1906). 

Sins  of  the  Fathers,  and  Other  Tales  (1924). 
A  Victim  of  Circumstances  (1927). 

Kenneth  GRAHAM  (1859-       ) 
Dream  Days  (1898). 

Thomas  HARDY  (1840-1928) 
The  Three  Strangers  (iSSs).1 
Interlopers  at  the  Knapp  (I884).1 
A  Mere  Interlude  (iSSs).4 
Wessex  Tales,  Strange,  Lively  and  Com 

monplace  (i8881-i89'62). 
The  First  Countess  of  Wessex  (1889).* 
Barbara  of  the  House  of  Grebe  (l$9o),3 
The  Son's  Veto  (i89i).4 
On  the  Western  Circuit  (iSgi).4 
A  Group  of  Noble  Dames  (i892).3 
An  Imaginative  Woman  (i894).2 
Life's  Little  Ironies  (1894).* 
The  Grave  by  the  Handpost  (i897),6 
A  Changed  Man  (1913  ).5 

Anthony  Hope  HAWKINS  (1863-       ) 
The  Philosopher  in  the  Apple  Orchard 


The  House  Opposite.1 

The  Dolly  Dialogues  (I894).1 

Comedies  of  Courtship  (l896).2 

Maurice  HEWLETT  (1861-1923) 
A  Sacrifice  at  Prato.1 
Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany  (I895).1 
The  Madonna  of  the  Peach-Tree.2 
Little  Novels  of  Italy  (i899).2 
Quattrocentlsteria  (How  Sandro  Botti 
celli  Saw  Simonetta  in  the  Spring) 
(1901). 
ffew  Canterbury  Tales  (1901). 


Brazenhead  the  Great.3 

Fond  Adventures:     Tales  of  the  Youth 

of  the  World  (i9os).3 
The  Ruinous  Face  (1909). 

Robert  HICHENS  ( 1 864-       ) 
The  Charmer  of  Snakes.1 
Byeways  (I897).1 
The  Nomad  (i9O7).2 
Snake- Bite,  and  Other  Stories  (i92o).2 

Theodore  HOOK  (1788-1841) 

Sayings  and  Doings  (1824-1825-1828). 

Ernest  William  HORNUNG  (1866-1921) 
The  Amateur  Cracksman  (1899). 
The  Last  Laugh  (1901). 
Stingaree  (1905). 
The  Knees  of  the  Gods  (1906). 
The  Angel  of  Life  (1912)^ 
Witching  Hill  (1913)^ 

Laurence  HOUSMAN  (1865-        ) 
Blind  Love.1 
Ironical  Tales  (1926)  .1 

Leigh  HUNT  (1784-1859) 
A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner  (in  The 
Indicator^  1819), 

Aldous  Leonard  HUXLEY  (1894-       ) 
The  Bookshop.1 
Limbo  (I920).1 
The  Giaconda  Smile.2 
Mortal  Coils  (i922).2 
Young  Archimedes,  and  Other  Stories 

(1924). 
Two   of  the    Three   Graces,   and   Other 

Stories  (1926)* 

JeanlNGELOW  (1830-1897) 
Studies  for  Stories  (1864). 
Stories  Told  to  a  Child  (1865). 

William  Wymark  JACOBS  (1863-       ) 
A  Black  Affair.1 
Many  Cargoes  (I897).1 
The  Monkey's  Paw.2 
The  Lady  of  the  Barge  (1902).* 
The  Money  Box  (i902).3 
0#d  Craft 


Jacobs— — Mansfield 
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William  Wymark  JACOBS—  Continued 
Self  Help.4 

Sailors'  Knots  (i909).4 
The  Weaker  Vessel  (i9is).5 
Night  Watches  (i9H).5 

James  JOYCE  (1882-       ) 
Dubliners  (1925). 

Sheila  KAYE-SMITH  (       -       ) 

Joanna    Godden    Married,    and    Other 
Stories  (1926). 

Henry  KJNGSLEY  (1830-1876) 
Our  Brown  Passenger  (1871), 

Rudyard  KIPLING  (1865-       ) 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night   (before 

I887).5 

The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King.2 
The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  (1888). 
Beyond  the  Pale.1 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  (I888).1 
Soldiers  Three  (1888). 
The    Phantom    Rickshaw,    and    Other 

Stories  (i888).2 
The  Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney 

(i889»).3'4'5'6 

Without  Benefit  of  Clergy  (iSgo).3'  4)  5 
The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd 


The    Courting   Of  Dinah   Shadd,   and 

Other  Stories  (i89o).3 
The  Man  Who  Was  (i89o).2'  3>  4>  5 
On  Greenhow  Hill.3'  4'  6 
Bertram  and  Bimi.4'  5 
At  the  End  of  the  Passage  (iSgo).2'  4|  5 
Moti-Guj,  Mutineer.4'  5 
Mine  Own  People  (i89i).4 
The  Disturber  of  Traffic  (i89i).6 
The  Mark  of  the  Beast.6 
Life's  Handicap:  Being  Stories  of  Mine 

Own  People  (i89l).5 
Many  Inventions  (i893).8 
The  Jungle  Books  (1894-1895). 
The  Brushwood  Boy  (i895),7 
,The  Maltese  Cat  (i89$).7 
The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors  (1897).' 
Stalky  and  Company  (1899). 


The  Day's  Work  (i898).7 

They  (i9O4).8 

Traffics  and  Discoveries 

A  Habitation  Enforced  (i905).9 

Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  (1906). 

Actions  and  Reactions  (i909).9 

Rewards  and  Fairies  (1910). 

In  the  Same  Boat  (191 1).10 

Sea  Constables:  A  Tale  of '15  (i9is).u 

A  Diversity  of  Creatures  (191 7).10 

Debits  and  Credits  (i9i6).n 

David  Herbert  LAWRENCE  ( 1 885-       ) 
The  Prussian  Officer,  and  Other  Stories 

(1914)- 

The  Horse  Dealer's  Daughter.1 
England,     My     England,    and    Other 

Stories  (1922). * 
Glad  Ghosts  (i926).2 
The  Woman  Who  Rode  Away  (i928).2 

J.  Sheridan  LE  FANU  (1814-1873) 
Green  Tea.1 
In  a  Glass  Darkly  (1*72)  .1 

Wyndham  LEWIS *(       -       ) 

The  Wild  Body  (1928). 

MaryLINSKILL  (1840-1891) 
Tales  of  the  North  Riding  (1871). 

William  John  LOCKE  (1863-       ) 
The    Joyous    Adventures    of    Aristide 

Pujol  (1912). 
Faraway  Stories  (1919). 

Samuel  LOVER  (1797-1868) 
The  Burial  of  the  Tithe.1 
Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  (i83i).1 

George  MAC  DONALD  (1824-1905) 

The    Light    Princess,  and   Oilier   Fairy 
Tales  (1893). 

Ian  MACLAREN  (1850-1907). 
A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School.1 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  (I894).1 
The  Days  of  Auld  Langsyne  (1895). 

Katherine  MANSFIELD  (1888-1923) 
Bliss  >  and  Other  Stories  (1921). 
Marriage  a  la  Mode  (I92I).1 
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Mansfield Parker 


Katherine  MANSFIELD  —  Continued 

The  Daughters  of  the  Late  Colonel.1 
The   Garden   Party,  and  Other  Stories 


Fly  (1922).* 
A  Cup  of  Tea  (1922). 
Married  Man's  Story,2 
Six  Years  After.2 

The   Doves'    Nest,    and   Other    Stones 
(1923).' 

William   Hamilton   MAXWELL    (1792- 

1850) 

Stories  of  Waterloo  (1829). 
The  Bivouac;   or.  Stories  of  the  Penin 

sular  War  (1837). 

Ethel  Colburn  MAYNE  (       -        ) 

Inner  Circle  (1925). 

George  MEREDITH  (1828-1909) 
Farina  (1857). 

The  House  on  the  Beach  (1877). 
The  Case  of  General  Ople  and  Lady 

Camper  (1877). 
The  Tale  of  Chloe:   an  Episode  in  the 

History  of  Beau  Beamish  (1879). 

Leonard  MERRICK  (  1  864-       ) 
The  Back  of  Bohemia.1'  3 
This  Stage  of  Fools  (1896)1 
The  Tale  That  Wouldn't  Do.2'  3 
Whispers  about  Women  (1906)  .2 
The  Tragedy  of  a  Comic  Song  (  1907)  .2l  4 
The  Man  Who  Understood  Women,  and 

Other  Stories  (191  1  ).3 
//  Chair  on  the  Boulevard  (i92i).4 

Richard  Barham  MIDDLETON  (1882- 

1911) 

A  Tragedy  in  Little  (1911).* 
The  Ghost  Ship.1 
The    Ghost    Ship,    and    Other    Stories 

(I9I2).1 

Charles  Edward  MONTAGUE   (1867- 

) 

Fiery  Particles  (1923). 
A  Cock-and-Bull  Story  (1926). 

George  MOORE  (1853-       ) 
The  Untilled  Field 


Elinor  MORBAUNT  (       -       ) 
The  Gold  Fish  (1917). 

William  MORRIS  (1834-1896) 

The   Story   of  the   Unknown   Church 

(1856). 

Golden  Wings  (1856). 
The  Earthly  Paradise  (1868-70). 
The    Story    of   the    Glittering    Plain 

(1890). 
The  Well  at  the  World's  End  (1896). 

Arthur  MORRISON  (1863-        ) 
Lizerunt.1 
On  the  Stairs.1 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets  (I894).1 
The     Chronicles     of    Martin     Hewitt, 
Detective  (1896). 

E.  NESBIT  (1858-1924) 
In  Homespun  (1896). 


Alfred  NOYES  (1880-       ) 
The  Creative  Impulse.1 

Walking     Shadows:     Sea     Tales 
Others  (I9I8).1 


and 


OUIBA  (Louise  BE  LA  RAM$E)  (1840- 

1908) 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  and  Other  Stories 
(1893). 

Barry  PAIN  (1867-1928) 
The  Glass  of  Supreme  Moments.1'3 
Stories  and  Interludes  (i892).x 
The  Marriage  of  Miranda.2 
Stories  without  Tears  (i9i2).2 
One  Kind  and  Another  (1914)* 
Collected  Tales  (19 16).3 

Gilbert  FARKER  (1862-       ) 
While  the  Lamp  Holds  Out  to  Burn 

(1899)-* 
Donovan   Pasha,  and  Some   People  of 

Egypt  (1902).* 

A  Lodging  in  the  Wilderness.2 
Northern.  Lights  (1909).* 
Derelict.3 
Cumner's  Son,   and  Other   South  Sea 

Folk  (1910) « 


Perrfberton Stevenson 
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MaxPEMBERTON  (1863-        ) 
Signers  of  the  Night  (1899). 
The  Devil  to  Pay  (1922). 

Edward  Henry  PEPLE  (1869-        ) 
A  Night  Out  (1909). 

Roland  PERTWEE  (        -        ) 

Red  and  White  (1917). 
The  Big  Chance.1 
The  Old  Card  (1919)?- 
Empty  Arms  (1922). 

Eden  PHILLPOTTS  (1862-        ) 

Down  Dartmoor  Way  (1895). 
The  Striking  Hours  (1901). 

Arthur    T.    QUILLER-COUCH    (1863- 

) 

The  Drawn  Blind.1 
When  the  Sap  Rose.1 
The  Delectable  Duchy  (I894).1 
The  Roll-Call  of  the  Reef  (1895).' 
Wandering  Heath  (i896).2 
Frozen  Margit.3 

Once  Aboard  the  Lugger  (i893).8 
Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts  (i90o).3 
Phcebus  on  Halzaphron  (1901).* 
The  White  Wolf  (1902). 
The  Laird's  Luck,  and  Other  Fireside 
Tales  (1908).* 

Charles  REABE  (1814-1884) 
The  Box  Tunnel  (1882). 

JohnRXJSKIN  (1819-1900) 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (1851). 

Sir  Walter  SCOTT  (1771-1832) 

Wandering  Willie's  Tale  (Chapter  XI 
of  Redgauntlet:  A  Tale  of  the  Eight 
eenth  Century,  1824). 

My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror  (1828). 

The  Tapestried  Chamber  (1828). 

Death  of  the  Laird's  Jock  (1828), 

William    SHARP    (Fiona  MACLEOD, 

1855-1905) 
The    Sin-Eater,    and   Other    Tales   and 

Episodes  (1895). 
Barbaric  Talcs  (1897), 


By  Sundown  Shores  (    ?     ). 

Tragic  Romances  (1897). 

Studies  in  Spiritual  History  (1902). 

Joseph  Henry  SHORTHOUSE   (1834- 

1903) 

The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark — A  Spirit 
ual  Romance  (First  part)  (1883). 

Flora  Annie  STEEL  (1847-        ) 
The  Flower  of  Forgiveness  (1894). 
In  the  Permanent  Way  (1897). 

James  STEPHENS  (1882-       ) 
Hunger  (1921). 
Etched  in  Moonlight  (1928). 

Robert     Louis     STEVENSON     (1850- 

1894) 

A  Lodging  for  the  Night  (I877),1 
Will  o'  the  Mill  (1878).! 
The  Sire  de  Malctroit's  Door  (I878).1 
Providence  and  the  Guitar  (i878).1 
Story   of  the   Young    Man   with   the 

Cream  Tarts  (I878).1 
The  Story  of  a  Lie  (1879). 
The  Pavilion  on  the  Links  (iSSo).1 
New  Arabian  Nights  (1882).* 
Thrawn  Janet  (i88i).2 
The  Merry  Men  (i88z).2 
The  Treasure  of  Franchard  (i883).2 
Markheim  (l88s).2 
Oialla  (i88s).2 

More  New  Arabian  Nights  (1885). 
The   Strange    Case   of  Dr.   Jekyll  and 

Mr.  Hyde  (1886). 
The  Merry  Men,  and  Other  Tales  and 

Fables  (1887).* 
Story   in  the   eighth   chapter   of    The 

Master  of  Ballantra  (1888-89). 
The  Bottle  Imp  (1891).* 
The    Beach    of    Falesa:      Being    the 

Narrative   of  a   South    Sea   Trader 

(1892),* 
Black  Andie's  Tale  of  Tod  Lapraik  (in 

Chapter  XV  of  David  Balfovr,  1892- 

93). 

Island  Night's  Entertainment  (1893),* 
The  Touchstone.4 
Fables  (1896).* 
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Thackeray Zangwill 


William      Makepeace      THACKERAY 

(1811-1863) 
Mary  Ancel  (1838). 
Stubb's  Calendar  (1839). 
The  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy  (1840). 
Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball  (1847). 
Phil  Fogarty  (1847). 

H.  M.  TOMLINSON  (1873-        ) 
Day's  Run  (1923). 
Bible  Brown  (1924). 

Anthony  TROLLOPE  (1815-1882) 
Tales  of  All  Countries  (1861). 
Alice  Dugdale,  and  Other  Stories  (1883). 

Hugh  WALPOLE  (i  884-        ) 
Major  Wilbraham  (1921). 
The  Thirteen  Travelers  (1921). 
Red  Amber  (1923). 
Jeremy  and  Hamlet  (1923). 

Frederick  WEDMORE  (1844-1921) 
A  Last  Love  at  Pornic.1 
Pastorals  of  France  (1877). ,1 
A  Chemist  in  the  Suburbs.2 
The  North  Coast  and  Eleanor.2 
Renunciations  (i893).2 
The  New  Marienbad  Elegy  (i894).3 
English  Episodes  (i894).3 
Orgeas    and    Miradou:     A   Dream   of 

Provence  (i89s).4 
To  Nancy.4 

Orgeas  and  Miradou,  with  Other  Pieces 
(i896).4 

Herbert  George  WELLS  (1866-        ) 
Under  the  Knife  (1896).^  4> 5 


In  the  Abyss.1 

The  Cone.1' 5 

The  Plattner  Story  (1896).!' 5 

Thirty  Strange  Stories  (I897).1 

The  Star.2'  4 

The  Man  Who  Could  Work  Miracles 

(1898).* 

Tales  of  Space  and  Time  (1899).* 
The  Valley  of  Spiders.3 
Ttvelve  Stories  and  a  Dream  (i9O5).3 
The  Door  in  the  Wall  (1906). 4>  5 
The  Door  in  the  Wall,  and  Other  Stories 


The    Country  of  the   Blind,   and  Other 
Stories  (1913). 5 

Oscar  WILDE  (1856-1900) 

The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  (i889).2 

The  Happy  Prince.1 

The  Young  King  (i888).3 

The  Star-Child.3 

The  Selfish  Giant.1 

The    Happy    Prince,  and  Other  Fairy 

Tales  (I888).1 

The  Canterville  Ghost  (i887).2 
Lord  Arthur  Sairle's  Crime,  and  Other 

Stories  (i89i).2 
A  House  of  Pomegranates  (i89i).3 

John    Mackay    WILSON    (1804-        )i 
and    Others 

Tales  of  the  Borders  (1834-69). 


William  Butler  YEATS  (1865- 
The  Secret  Rose  (1897). 

Israel  ZANGWILL  (1864-        ) 
The  King  of  Schnorrers  (1894). 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  (1898). 
Ghetto  Comedies  (1907). 


) 


Ill 

A  LIST  OF 

REPRESENTATIVE  MODERN 
FRENCH  SHORT  STORIES 


Edmond  ABOUT  (1828-1885) 
Uncle  and  Nephew(L'OncleetleNeveu).1 
Married  Life  in  Paris  (Les  Manages 

de  Paris)  (1856)^ 
Married    Life   in   the    Country    (Les 

Manages  de  Province)  (1868). 

Honore  de  BALZAC  (1799-1850) 
The  Executioner  (El  Verdugo)  (1830). 
The   Dance  at   Sceaux   (Le   Bal   de 

Sceaux)  (1830). 
Sarrasine  (1830). 
An  Episode  under  the  Terror  (Une 

Episode  sous  la  Terreur)  (1830). 
A  Passion  in  the  Desert  (Une  Passion 

dans  le  Desert)  (1830), 
Gobseck  (1830). 
Farewell  (Adieu)  (1830). 
The  Elixir  of  Long  Life  (L'£lixir  de 

Longue  Vie)  (1830). 
Jesus  Christ  in  Flanders  (Jesus-Christ 

en  Flandre)  (1831). 
Master  Cornelius  (Maitre  Cornelius) 

(1831). 
The  Unknown  Masterpeice  (Le  Chef 

d'QEuvre  Inconnu)  (1831). 
The  Conscript  (Le  Requisitionnaire) 

(1831). 

The  Red  Inn (l/Auberge  Rouge)  (183 1). 
A  Child  Accursed  (E'Enfant  Maudit) 

(1831-1836). 
Colonel  Chabert  (Le  Colonel  Chabert) 

(1832). 


The  Purse  (La  Bourse)  (1832). 

La  Grande  Breteche  (1832), 

The  Message  (Le  Message)  (1832), 

La  Grenadiere  (1832). 

The  Maranas   (Les  Marana)    (1832- 

1833). 
Droll  Stories,  Collected  from  the  Abbeys 

of  Touraine  (Les  Conies  Drolatiques, 

Collegez   ez    Abbayes   de    Touraine) 

(1832-1833^1837). 
The  False  Courtesan  (La  Faulze  Cour- 

tizane)  (I833).1 

The  Succubus  (Le  Succube)  (I833).1 
Gaudissart  the  Great  (L'HIustre  Gau- 

dissart)  (1833). 
Melmoth  Reconciled  (Melmoth  Recon- 

ciliS)  (1835). 
A  Seashore  Drama   (Un  Drame  au 

Bord  de  la  Mer)  (1835). 
Facino  Cane  (1836). 
The  Atheist's   Mass    (La   Messe   de 

1'Athee)  (1836).  ; 

Massimila  Doni  (1839). 
Pierre  Grassou  (1840). 
Z.  Marcas  (1840) 

Theodore  de  BANVILLE  (1823-1891) 

Stories  for  the  Fair  Sex  ( Contes  pour  les 

Femmes)  (1881). 

Fairy  Stories  (Contes  Feeriques)  (1882)* 
Heroic  Tales  (Contes  Heroiques)  (1884). 
Tales  of  the  Plain  People  (Contes 

Bourgeois)  (1885)* 
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Barres Daudet 


Maurice  BARRtS  (1862-1923) 

Love  in  Thule  (Un  Amour  de  Thule)  ( ?). 

RenSBAZIN  (1853-       ) 

The  Letterbox  (La  Boite  aux  Lettres).1 
Tales    of    Good    Perrette    (Contes    de 

Bonne  Perrette)  (I897).1 
The    Emperor's   Guide    (Le   Guide  de 
FEmpereur)  (1901). 

Pierre  BENOU  (1884-       ) 

The  Day  of  the  Grand  Prix  (Le  Jour 
du  Grand  Prix)  (1924)- 

Cliarles  de  BERNARD  (1804-1850) 
The   Lightning-Conductor    (Le    Para- 

tonnerre).1 

The  Foot  of  Clay  (Le  Pied  d'Argile).1 
The    Lightning- Conductor    (Le    Para- 
tonnerre  (I839).1 

Rene  BIZET  (1887-       ) 
A    Good   Old   Sort    (Le  Vieux    Bon- 

homme)  (    ?  ). 

The  Siren  Shrieks  (La  Sirene   Hurle) 
(1918). 

Paul  BOURGET  (1852-       ) 
Pastels  (1889). 
A  Saint  (Un  Saint)  (I894).1 
Pastels    of    Men   (N  owe  aux   Pastels) 

(I890-1 

The  Age  for  Love  (L'Age  de  TAmour).2 
New     Beginnings    (Recommencements) 


Francois     Ren§      CHATEAUBRIAND 

(1768-1848) 
Atala;    or,   the    Love  Affairs  of    Two 

Savages  in  the  Desert  (Atala;  ou,  les 

Amours  de  Deux  Sauvages  dans  le 

Desert)  (1801). 
Rene  (1802). 

Francois  COPP^E  (1842-1908) 
The  Substitute  (Le  Remplagant).1 
The  Silver  Thimble  (Le  De  d' Argent).1 
Sunset  (Le  Coucher  du  Soleil).1 
"Not  in  the  first  edition  (1873)  of  Monday  Tales. 


Prose  Tales  (Contes  en  Prose)  (1882)!. 
A  Daughter  of  Sorrow  (Fille  de  Tris- 

tesse).2 
ThrillingTales  ( Contes Rapides)  (i888).2 

Alphonse  DAUDET  (1840-1897) 

The  Beaucaire  Diligence  (La  Diligence 

de  Beaucaire).1 
Master  Cornille's  Secret  (Le  Secret  de 

Maitre  Cornille).1 

The  Pope's  Mule  (La  Mule  du  Pape).1 
The  Cure  of  Cucugnan   (Le  Cure  de 

Cucugnan).1 
Old  Folks  (Les  Vieux).1 
The  Death  of  the  Dauphin  (LaMortdu 

Dauphin).1 

The   Legend    of  the    Man   with   the 
Golden  Brain  (La  Legende  de  1'Hom- 
me  a  la  Cervelie  d'Or).1 
The  Three  Low   Masses    (Les  Trois 

Messes  Basses).1 

The  Two  Inns  (Les  Deux  Auberges).1 

The   Elixir   of  the   Reverend   Father 

Gaucher  (L'Elixir  du  Reverend  Pere 

Gaucher).1 

Letters  from  My  Mill  (Lettres  de  Mon 

Moulin)  (I869).1 

The  Last  Class  (La  Derniere  Classe).2 
The  Game  of  Billiards  (La  Partie  de 
.  Billard).2 

The  Little  Pies  (Les  Petits  Pates).2 
The    Pope   is    Dead!  (Le   Pape   Est 

Mort!)2 
Monday     Tales     (Contes    du     Lundi) 

(1873).*' 
The  Child  Spy  (L' Enfant  Espion).2  * 

Mothers  (Les  Meres).2  * 

The    Siege    of   Berlin    (Le    Siege    de 

Berlin).2  * 
Artists3  Wives  (Les  Femmes  d* Artistes) 

(1874). 
La  Fedor:  Pages  from  Life  (La  Fedor: 

Pages  de  la  Fie)  (1897). 
La  Belle   Nivernaise:    the  Story  of  a 
River  Barge  and  Its  Crew  (La  Belle 
Nivernaise:     Histoire    d'un     Vieux 
Bateau  et  de  Son  Equipage)  (1886). 
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P.  DRIEU  LA  ROCHELLE  (1894-        ) 
The    Empty    Bag    (La    Valise    Vide) 


Gustave  DROZ  (1832-1895) 

"Molly    and   I    and   the   Baby"    (Mon 

sieur,  Madame  ei  B'ebe}  (1866). 
Mum's  the  Word  (Entre  Nous)  (1867). 

Alexandra  DUMAS,  fils  (1824-1895) 
The  Silver  "Snuff-Box  (La  Boite  d'Ar- 

gent).1 
What  One  Sees  Every  Day  (  Ce  Que  I'  On 

Volt  Tousles  Jours)  (I853).*1 
A  Summer  Night's  Dream  (Le  Songe 

d'une  Nuit  d'£te).2 
Ilka  (i895).2 

fimile   ERCKMANN    (1822-1899)    and 

Alexandre  CHATRIAN  (1826-1890) 
Fantastic  Stories  (Contes  Fantastiques) 

(1860). 
Mountain  Stories   (Contes  de  la  Mon- 

tagne}  (1860). 
Popular     Tales     (Contes     Populaires} 

(1866). 

Gustave  FLAUBERT  (1821-1885) 
A  Simple  Heart  (Un  Cceur  Simple).1 
The   Legend   of  St.   Julian   the   Hos 

pitaller     (La     Legende     de     Julian 

Hospitalier).1 
Herodias.1 
Three  Tales  (Trois  Contes}  (I877).1 

Anatole  FRANCE  (1844-1924) 
Balthasar.1 
Balthasar  (I89O).1 
The   Procurator  of    Judea    (Le    Pro- 

curateur  de  Judee)  (i9O2).2 
The    Juggler    of    Notre    Dame     (Le 

Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame).2 
The  Mother-of-Pfarl  Casket  (U  Etui  de 

Nacre}  (i892).2 
St.   Clara's  Well  (Le  Puits  de  Sainte- 

Claire}  (1895). 
Stories   of  Jacques    Tournebrochf   (Les 

Contes     de    Jacques     Tourntbroche) 

(1908). 


Theophile  GAUTIER  (1811-1872) 

The  Nest  of  Nightingales  (Le  Nid  de 

Rossignols)  (I834).1 
Omphale:  A  Rococo  Story  (Omphale: 

Histoire  Rococo)  (I834).1 
The  Dead   Leman    (La  Morte  Amou- 

reuse)  (I836).1 
The  Golden  Chain,  or  the  Lover  Re 

warded  (La  Chaine  dJOr,  ou  TAmant 

Partage)  (I837)-1 
One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights  (Une  Nuit 

de  Cleopatre)  (iSsS).1 
The  Fleece  of  Gold  (La  Toison  d'Or) 

(I839).1 
The    Mummy's    Foot    (Le    Pied    de 

Momie)  (i84o).3 
The  Thousand  and  Second  Night   (La 

Mille  et  Deuxieme  Nuit)  (i842).2'3 
King    Candaule    (Le    Roi    Candaule) 

(I844)-1 

Nouvelles  (1845*-  1  85  8). 
The  Water  Pavilion:  a  Chinese  Story 

(La    Pavilion    sur  1'Eau:     Nouvelle 
'  Chinoise)  (1846)  .2>3 
Arria  Marcella  (i852).3 
The    Tiger-Skin    (La    Peau  de    Tigre) 

(I852).2 

Jettatura  (1856). 
Avatar  (1856). 
Tales  and  Stories   (Romans  et   Contes) 


GERARD  DE  NERVAL  (1808-1855) 
Faces  in  the  Fire  (Les  Filles  de  Feu).1 

Sylvie:  Memories  of  Valols  (Sylvie:  Sou 

venirs  de   Valois}  (I854).1 
The  Enchanted   Hand   (La  Main  En- 

chantee).2 

The  Green  Monster  (Le  Monstre  Vert)  .2 
A  Gay  Woman   (La  Boheme  Galante) 

(I854).2 
Aurelia.8 
Dream   and   Actuality    (Le    Reve  et  la 

Fie}  (1854).* 

Remy  de  GOURMONT  (1858-1915) 

A  Night  in  the  Luxembourg  (  Une  Nuit 
au  Luxembourg}  (1906). 
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Remy  de  GOURMONT—  Continued 
The  Distant  Prospect  (D'un  Pays  Loin- 

tain)  (1898). 

Aspects  and  Shades  (Couleurs)  (1908). 
Magical   Stories    (Histoires   Magiques) 
(1912). 

Ludovic  HALEVY  (1834-1908) 

The  Insurgent  (L'Insurge)  (1871  ).1 
The  Trumpeter's  Charger  (Le  Cheval 

du  Trompette)  (iS/i).1 
Mr.   Cardinal  and  His  Wife  (Madame 

et  Monsieur  Cardinal)  (l%y$).1 
A    Marriage  for    Love    (  Un    Mariage 

£  Amour)  (1883). 

Joris-Karl  HUYSMANS  (1848-1907) 

Knapsacks  (Sac  au  Dos)  (In  The 
Soirees  of  Medan  (Les  Soirees  de 
Medan),  by  Zola,  Maupassant,  Huys- 
mans  and  three  others,  1880). 

Housekeeping  (En  Menage)  (1881). 

DownStream  (A  7auTEau)  (1882). 

A  Dilemma  (Un  Dilemme)  (1887). 

E.  R.  L.  de  LABOULAYE  (1811-1883) 
Fairy     Tales    (Contes    Bleus)     (1863- 
1867-1890). 

Jacques  LACRfiTELLE  (1888-        ) 
A  Beautiful  Day  (Une  Belle  Journee) 


Jules  LAFORGUE  (1860-1887) 

The  Miracle  of  the  Roses  (Le  Miracle 

des  Roses).1 
Legendary  Moralities:    Six  Prose  Tales 

(Moralites    Legendaires,   Six    Contes 

en  Prose)  (I887).1 

Valery  LARBAUD  (1881-        ) 

Enfantines  (1918). 

Lovers,  Happy  Lovers  (Amants,  Heu- 

reux  Amants).1 
Lovers,    Happy   Lovers  (Amants,   Heu- 

reux  Amants)  (I923).1 


Jules  LEMATTRE  (1853-1914) 
Ten  Tales  (Dix  Contes)  (1889). 
The  Siren  (Le  Sirene).1 
Into  the  Sunlight    (Reveil  d'Ombres).1 
On  the  Margin  of  Old  Books  (En  Marge 
des    Vieux  Livres)  ( 1 90S1- 1 907). 

Pierre  LOTI  (1850-        ) 

The  Idyl  of  an  Old  Couple  (La  Chanson 
des  Vieux  Epoux).1 

The  Sorrows  of  an  Old  Convict  (Cha 
grin  d'un  Vieux  Forcat).1 

The  Book  of  Pity  and  Death  (Le  Lime 
de  la  Pitie  et  de  la  Mort)  (^r).1 

The  Upper  Ten  (Rapport  sur  les  Prix 
de  Ferbe)  (1898). 

Pierre  MAC  ORLAN  (1882-        ) 

The  Philanthropist  (Le  Philanthrope).1 
The  Scalp    Takers   (Les   Bourreurs  de 

Cranes)  .x 

Stories  of  Terrible  Moments  (La  Chro- 
nique  des   Temps  Desesperes)   (    ?    ). 
King  Rose  (Roi  Rose).2 
The  Spice  of  Life  (Malice)  (1923 ).2 

Xavier  de  MAISTRE  (1763-1852) 

The    Leper   of  the ,  City   of   Aosta    (Le 

Lepreux  de  la  Cite  d* Aoste)  (1811). 
The    Young  Siberian   Girl   (La  Jeune 

Siberienne)  (1815). 
The    Prisoners   of  the    Caucasus    (Les 

Prisonniers  du  Caucasse)  (1815). 

Stephane  MALLARME  (1842-1898) 
Pages  (1890). 

Paul  (1860-1918)  and  Victor  (1866-        ) 
MARGUERITTE 

The  Soul  of  Childhood  (Ame  d9 Enfant) 

(1894)  (by  Paul  alone). 
Poum  (1897). 

Guy  de  MAUPASSANT  (1850-1903) 
Tallow-Ball    (Boule  de  Suif)    (In    The 
Soirees   of   Medan    (Les    Soirees    de 
Medan)    (1880),   by  Zola,   Maupas 
sant,  Huysmans  and  three  others). 
Tellier    House    (La    Maison     Tellier) 
(1881). 
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Guy  de  MAUPASSANT— Continued 
Two  Friends  (Deux  Amis)  (iSSz).1 
Miss  Fifi  (Mademoiselle  Fifi).1 
Miss  Fifi  (Mademoiselle  Fifi}  (i883),1 
The  Piece  of  String  (La  Ficelle).2 
The  Savage  Mother    (La   Mere   Sau- 

vage).2 

On  the  Journey  (En  Voyage)  (i882).2 
Moonlight  (Clair  de  Lune).3 
Miss  Harriet  (iS&j.).2 
The  Jewels  (Les  Bijoux).3 
Moonlight  (Claire  de  Lune}  (i884).3 
The  Necklace  (La  Parure).4 
Happiness  (Le  Bonheur)  (1884).* 
A  Coward  (Un  Lache).4 
Day  and  Night  Stories  ( Contes  du  Jour 

etdela  Nuii}  (i88s),4 
The  Umbrella  (Le  Parapluie).5 
Little  Roque  (Le  Petit  Roque).5 
The  Rondoli  Sisters  (Les  S&urs  Ron- 

doli}  (i886).5 

Little  Soldier  (Le  Petit  Soldat).5 
Monsieur  Parent  (1884). 6 
Monsieur  Parent  (i886).6 
The  Horla  (Le  Horla)  (,i88s).7 
The  Horla  (Le  Horla}  (i88;).7 
Abandoned  (L'Abandonne)  (1889). 
The    Left    Hand   (La  Main   Gauche} 

(1889). 

Vain  Beauty  (L'lnutile  Beaute).8 
Who  Knows?  (Qui  Sait?)* 
Fain  Beauty  (L9  Inutile  Beaute)  (1890).* 

Catulle  MENDfeS  (1841-1909) 
The   Bride's  Cap   (Le  Bonnet  de  la 

Manee)  (  ?    ). 
Lost  Words  of  Love  (Les  Mots  Per- 

dus)  (    ?  ). 
The  Follies  of  Love  (Les  Folies  Amou- 

reuses)  (1877). 
The  Crime  of  Old  Bias  (Le  Crime  du 

Vieux  Bias)  (1882). 
The   Sleeping   Beauty   (La   Belle  au 

Bois-Dormant).1 
Spinning-Wheel  Stories  (Les  Contes  du 

Rouet}  (188s).1 
'The    Child-Woman    (La    Femme-En- 

fant)  (1891). 


Prosper  MERIM^E  (1803-1870) 
Mateo  Falcone  (I829).1 
The  Vision  of  Charles   XI   (Vision  de 

Charles  XI)  (1829).! 
The  Taking  of  the  Redoubt  (L'Enleve- 

ment  de  la  Redoute)  (I829).1 
Tamango  (i*^).1 
Federigo  (I829).1 
The   Pearl   of  Toledo    (La   Perle   de 

Tolede)  (I829).1 

The  Etruscan  Vase  (Le  Vase  fitrusque)  .J 
The  Game  of  Tric-Trac  (La  Partie  de 

Trictrac)  (I830).1 
The    Double    Misunderstanding    (La 

Double  Meprise  (1833  }}• 
Mosaic  (Mosa'ique)  (I833).1 
Souls  in  Purgatory  (Les  Ames  du 

Purgatoire)  (i834).2 
The  Venus  of  Ille  (La  Venus  d'llle) 


Colomba 

Colomba 

Arsene  Guiliot  (1844).* 

Carmen  d84s).3>  4 

The  Abbe  Aubain    (L'Abbe  Aubain) 

(i846).3 

Carmen  (1846).* 
Stories  (Nouvelles}  (l8S2>.4 
Lokis  (1869),* 
Last     Stories     (Dernier  es     Nouvelles) 


Paul  MORAND  (1838-       ) 

The   Nordic   Night    (La   Nuit   Nor- 

dique).1 

Open  at  Night  (Ouvert  la  Nuit}  (I923).1 
The  Child  of  a  Hundred  Years  (L'En- 

fant  de  100  Ans)  (1923  or  1924). 
Closed    at     Night    (Ferme    la    Nuit) 

(1927). 

Henri  MURGER  (1822-1861) 

When  We  Were    Young  (Scenes  de  la 
Vie  de  Jeunesse}  (1851) 

Alfred  de  MUSSET  (1810-1857) 
Emmeline  (1837)^ 

The  Two  Mistresses  (Les  Deux  Mai- 
tresses)  (I837).1 
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Musset Sardou 


Alfred  de  MUSSET— Continued 

Frederic  and   Bernerette   (Frederic  et 

Bernerette)  (iSsS).1 
Croiselles  (I839).1 
Stories  (Nouvelles)  (iS^o).1 
Story  of  a  White  Blackbird  (Histoire 

d'un  Merle  Blanc)  (i844).2 
Mile.    Mimi    Pinson:     Sketch    of    a 

Grisette   (Mimi    Pinson:    Profil    de 

Grisette)  (1845). 2 
Short  Stories  (Conies)  (i854).2 

Charles  NODIER  (1783-1844) 

The  Lord's  Goddaughter  (La  Filleule 

de  Seigneur)  (1808). 
Ines  of  the  Sierras  (Ines  de  la  Sierras) 

(1831)- 

Smarra  (I82I).1 
Trilby,  or  the  Fairy  of  Argyle  (Trilby, 

ou  le  Lutin  d'Argaii)  (I822).1 
Dead    Man's    Valley    (La    Combe    de 

PHomme  Mort)  (I82O).1 
The  Crumb  Fairy  (La  Fee  aux  Miettes) 

(I83I)-1 
The   Legend    of   Sister    Beatrice    (La 

Legende  de  la  Soeur  Beatrix)  (I838).1 
The  Chandelier  (La  Chandelier)  (1839). 
The  Bean  Prince  and  Pea  Blossom  ( Tresor 

des  Fhes  et  Fleur  des  Pois)  ( 1 844) . 
Brisquet's  Dog  (Le  Chien  de  Brisquet) 

(1844). 

Stories  (N cuvettes)  (I846).1 
Tales  of  the   Night-Watch   (Conies  de 

la  Veillee)  (1850). 

Charles-Louis  PHILIPPE  (1874-1909) 
The  Return  (Le  Retour).1 
Small     Town    Life    (Dans    la    Petite 

Ville)  (1911)1 

Morning    Stories    (Conies   du    Matin) 
(2d  edition,  1916). 

Marcel  PREVOST  (1862-       ) 
A  Married  Couple  (Un  Couple)  (     ?  ). 
Letters  of  Women  (Lettres  de  Femmes) 

(1892). 

New    Letters    of    Women    (Nouvelles 
Lettres  de  Femmes)  (1894). 


My  Brother  Guy  (Mon  Frere  Guy).1 
Last     Letters     of    Women     (Dernier  es 

Lettres  de  Femmes)  (I894).1 
The  Woman  and  the  Cat  (L'Heureux 

Menage)  (1900). 
The   Pace  of  Pride   (Le   Pas  Relev'e; 

Nouvelles)  (1902). 

Henri  de  REGNIER  (1864-        ) 

The  Singular  Lovers  (Les  Amants  Sin- 

guliers)  (1901). 
Love   and    Pleasure    (L'Amour   et   le 

Plaisir)  (IQ02).1 
The  Glamour  of  the  Times  (  Couleur  du 

Temps)  (I909).1 
Vanished  Joys  (Les  Bonheurs  Perdus) 

(1924). 

Jean  RICHEPIN  (1849-        ) 

Strange  Deaths  (Moris  Bizarre  s)  (1876). 
Four    Short    Romances    (Quatre    Petit 

Romans)  (1882). 
The  Grip  of  Death    (Les   Agrafes  du 

Mort).1 
Tales  of  the  Roman  Decline  (  Conies  de 

la  Decadence  Romaine) 


EdouardROD  (1857-1910) 

Scenes  of  Cosmopolitan  Life  (Scenes  de 
la  Vie  Cosmopolite)  (1889). 

J.  H.  ROSNY  AINE  (1856-        ) 
The  Champion  (L'Indomptee)  (I894).1 
The  Depths    of   Kyamo   (Les   Prof  on- 

deurs  de  Kyamo)  (I896).1 
The  Immortal  Curse  (La  Haine  Sur- 

naturelle)  (1923). 
The   Bride  That  Might  Have   Been 

(La  Fiancee  de  1'Ombre)  (1925). 

Xavier  SAINTINE  (1797-1865) 

Jonathan's    Parties    (Les    Soirees    de 

Jonathan)  (1857). 

Tales  of  All  Sorts  (Contes  de    Toutes 
les  Couleur  s)  (1861). 

Victorien  SARDOU  (1831-1908) 
The  Black  Pearl  (La  Perle  Noire).1 
The    Black    Pearl    (La    Perle    Noire) 
(i862).1 


Sand Zola 
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George  SAND  (1804-1876) 

The  Marchioness  (La  Marquise)  (1832)  .* 

Romans  et  Nouvelles  (I834).1 

The  Devil's  Pool  (La  Mare  au  Diable) 

(1846). 
Little     Fadette     (La     Petite     Fadette] 

(1848-9).! 

Marcel  SCHWOB  (1867-1905). 

The  Deceitful   Heart    (Gceur  Double] 

(1892). 
The   King  in  the  Golden  Mask   (Le 

Roi  au  Masque  d'Or)  (1893). 
The  Star  in  the  Woods  (L'Etoile  de 

Bois).1 
The  Book  of  Monelle  (Le  Livre  de 

Monelle)  (1894); 
The  Lamp  of  Psyche  (La  Lampe  de 

Psyche)  (1903  ).1 

The  Sleeping  City  (La  Cite  Dormante). 
The  Talking  Machine  (La  Machine  a 

Parler). 

Emil  SOUVESTRE  (1806-1854) 

Tales  and  Memories:  Family  Romances 
(Recits  et  Souvenirs;  Romans  des 
Families)  (1853). 

Stories  and  Tales  (Contes  et  Nouvelles) 


Parisian  Dramas  (Les  Drames  Pan- 
siens)  (1859), 


De  STENDHAL  (Marie-Henri  BEYLE) 

(1783-1842) 

The  Abbess  of  Castro  (L'Abbesse  de 

Castro)  (1832). 

St.  Francis  at  Ripa  (San  Francesco  a 
(I8SS). 


Andre  THEURIET  (1833-1907) 
Three  Stories  (Trois  Contes)  (1886). 

Rodolph  TOEPFFER  (1799-1846) 
Stories    of    Geneva    (Nouvelles    Gene* 
wises)  (1839). 

Alfred  deVIGNY  (1797-1863) 
Laurette,  or  the  Red  Seal  (Laurette, 

ou  le  Cachet  Rouge).1 
The  Vincennes  Watch  (La  Veillee  de 

Vincennes).1 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Renaud, 

or  the  Malacca  Cane  (La  Vie  et  la 

Mort  du  Capitaine  Renaud,  ou  la 

Canne  du  Jonc).1 
Military  Servitude  and  Grandeur  (Ser 

vitude  et  Grandeur  Militaires)  (i835).: 

Auguste  TOLIERS  DE  L'ISLE  ADAM 

(1838-1889) 

Cruel  Tales  (Contes  Gruels]  (1883). 
The  Torture  of  Hope  (La  Torture  par 

1'Esperance).1 
More   Cruel   Tales   (Nouveaux   Contes 

Gruels]  (I888).1 

EmileZOLA  (1840-1902) 
The  Attack  on  the  Mill  (L'Attaque  du 
Moulin)  (in  The  Soirees  of  Medan 
(Les  Soirees  de  Medan)  (1880),  by 
Zola,  Maupassant,  Huysmans,  and 
three  others.) 

My  Lady  Love  (Celle  Qui  M'Aime).1 
A  Fairy  in  Love  (La  Fee  Amoureuse) 


The  Dance  Program  (Le  Garnet  de 

Danse).1 
Stories  for  Ninon  (Contes  a   Ninon) 


Jean  Gourdon's  Four  Days  (Les  Quatre 
Journees  de  Jean  Gourdon).2 

New    Stories  for    Ninon    (Nouveaux 
Contes  a  Ninon)  (1874).* 


IV 


A  LIST  OF 

REPRESENTATIVE  MODERN 
RUSSIAN  SHORT  STORIES 


Sergey  AKSAZOV  (1791-1859) 
The  Blizzard  (Buran)  (1834). 
Family  Chronicle  (Semeynaya  Khron- 

ika).    Fragments.    (1846). 1 
Family  Chronicle  and  Recollections  (Sem 
eynaya    Khronika    i    wspominania) 
(1856).' 

Leonid  Nikolaevich  ANDREYEV  (1871- 

1919). 
Bargamot   and   Garaska    (Bargamot  i 

Garaska)  (1898).* 

The  Little  Angel  (Angelochek)  (1899).! 
Peter  in  the  Country  (Petka  na  dache) 

(I899).1 

The  Grand  Slam  (Velikyshlem)  (1899). l 
The  Lie  (Lozh)  (1900). 1 
The  Story  of  Sergey  Petrovich  (Rass- 

kaz  o  Sergeye  Petroviche)  (1900). l 
Silence  (Molchanie)  (1900). * 
Once  There  Lived  (Zhili-byli)  (1901). l 
The  Wall  (Stena)  (i9oi).2 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (1901).' 
The  Abyss  (Bezdna)  (1902). l'2 
A  Thought  (Mysl)  (1902). 2 
In  Fog  (V  tumane)  (1902). 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (i902).2 
Life  of  Vassily  Fiveysky  (Zhizn  Vasiliya 

Fiveyskavo)  (1903). 
The     Red     Laugh     (Krasny    smekh) 

(1904). 

The  Governor  (Gubernator)  ("1905). 
Thus  It  Was,  Thus  It  Will  be  (Tak 

bylo,  tak  budet)  (1905). 


Lazarus  (Eleazar)  (1906). 

Judas   Iscariot   and   Others    (Yuda   iz 

Kariota  i  drugie)  (1907). 
Darkness  (Tina)  (1907). 
The  Seven  That  Were  Hanged  (Rass- 

kaz  o  semi  poveshennykh)  (1908) 
Christians  (Khristiane)  (1908). 
The  Son  of  Man  (Syn  chelovechesky) 

(1909). 
A  Flower  Under  Foot   (Tsvetok  pod 

nogoy)  (1911). 

Mikhail  ARTSYBASHEV  (1878-1927) 
The  Death  of  Lande   (Smert  Lande) 

(1904). 
Tales    of    the     Revolution     (Rasskazy 

revolutsii)  (1907). 

.The    Workman    Shevyrev    (Rabochy 
Shevyrev)  (1909). 

Isaak  BABEL  (1894-       ) 

The   Cavalry  (Konarmia)  (1923). 

The  Story  of  My   Dovecote   (Istoria 

moyey  golubyatni)  (1925). 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (1925). 

Valery  BRYUSOV  (1873-1924) 

The  Axis  of  the  Earth  (Zsmnaya  os) 
(1907). 

Ivan  BUOTN  (1870-       ) 

Sukhodol:    Stories  (Sukhodol;  rasskazy) 
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The    Gentleman  from    San    Francisco 
(Gospodin  iz  San  Francisco)  (1915). 
Sunstroke  (Solnechny  Udar)  (1927). 
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Chekhov Kuprin 


Anton  Pavlovich  CHEKHOV  (1860-1904) 
Tales    of    Melpomena     (Skazki    Mel- 

pomeny)  (1884). 
Motley     Stories      (Pestrye     rasskazy) 

(1886). 

In  Twilight  (  V  sumerkakh)  (1887). 
The  Steppe  (Step)  (1888). 
A  Dreary  Story    (Skuchnaya  istoria) 

(1889). 

The  Duel  (Duel)  (1891). 
Ward    Number    Six    (Palata    Nomer 

Shest)  (1892). 
Peasants  (Muzhik!)  (1897). 
The    Man   in    a    Case    (Chelovek   v 

futlare)  (1898). 

In  the  Ravine  (V  ovrage)  (1900). 
The  Bishop  (Arkhiyerey)  (1902). 
The  Darling  (1903). 
The  Bride  (Nevesta)  (1904). 

Evgeny  CHIRIKOV  (1864-       ) 
The  Invalids  (Invalidy)  (1897). 
On  Bail  (Na  porukakh)  (1904). 

Fedor  DOSTOIEVSKY  (1821-1881) 
The  Double  (Dvoynik)  (1846). 
White  Nights  (Belyia  nochi)  (1848). 
The  Landlady  (Khozyayka)  (1849). 
The  Village  Stepanchikovo  (Selo  Step- 

anchikovo)  (1859). 
The  Eternal  Husband  (Vechny  muzh) 

(1870). 
A  Gentle  Soul  (Krotkaya)  (1876). 

Ilya  ERENBURG  (1891-       ) 

Improbable  Stories  (Nepravdobodobnyia 
istorii)  (1921). 

Konstantin  FEDIN  (1892-       ) 
The  Garden  (Sad)  (1922). 
Wasteland  (Pustyr)  (1923). 

Vsevolod  GARSHIN  (1855-1888) 
Four  Days  (Chetyre  dnya)  (1877). l 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (I882J.1 
The    Red    Flower    (Krasny   tsvetok) 
(1883). 

Fedor  GLADKOV  (1883-       ) 
The  Chasm  (Puchina)  (1923). 


Nikolai    Vassilievitch  GOGOL  (1809- 

1852) 
Evenings    on    a    Farm    near    Dikanka 

(  Vechera  na  khutore   bliz   Dikanki) 

(1831-1832). 

Mirgorod  (Mirgorod)  (1835). 
The  Nose  (Nos)  (1836). 
The  Overcoat  (Shinel)  (1842). 
The  Portrait  (Portret)  (1842). 

Maxim  GORKY  (1868-       ) 
Makar  Chudra  (i892).L 
Chelkash  (I895).1 
The   Old   Woman   Izergil    (Starukha 

Izergit)  (I895).1 
My  Fellow  Traveller  (Moy  Sputnik) 

(1896).* 

Malva  (1897).' 

Ex-Men  (Byvshiye  lyudi)  (i897).2 
From  Boredom  (Skuki  radi)  (i897).3 
Cain  and  Artem  (Kain  i  Artem)  (  1  898)  .3 
Twenty-six  Men  and  a  Girl  (Tvadzat 

shest  i  odna)  (i899).4 
Comrades  (Tovarichchi)  (i90o).2 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (ityS).1 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (189%)* 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (i899).3 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (i90o).4 
Stories  1922-1924.  (Rasskazy  1922-1924) 


Vsevolod  IVANOV  (born  1895  or  1896) 
Guerilla  Fighters  (Partizany)  (1921). 
The  Return  of  Euddah  (  Fozvrashcheniye 

Buddy)  (1924). 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (1925). 

Vladimir  KOROLENKO  (1853-1921) 
Makar's  Dream  (Son  Makara)  (1885). 
In  Bad  Society  (V  durnom  obshchestve) 

(1885). 
The   Forest  '  Murmurs    (Les   shumit) 

(1886). 
Sketches  and  Stories   (Ocherki  i  rass 

kazy)  (1886). 
Yom  Kipur  (1891). 

Alexander  KUPRIN  (1870-       ) 
Sub-Captain  Rybnikov  (Shtabs-Kapi- 
tan  Rybnikov)  (1906). 


Kuprin Turgenev 
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Alexander  KUPRIN  —  Continued 
The  Bracelet  of  Garnets   (Granatovy 
braslet)  (1911). 

Leonid  LEONOV  (1899-       ) 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (1925). 

Mikhail  LERMONTOV  (1814-1841) 
Bela.i 
Taman.1 

A   Hero  of  Our   Time  (Geroy  nashevo 
memeni)  (  184.0).  : 

NikolayLESKOV  (1831-1895) 
A   Lady   Macbeth   of  the   Mtsensky 

District  (Lady  Macbeth  Mzenskavo 

uyezda)  (1866). 
The   Enchanted  Wanderer    (Zacharo- 

vanny  strannik)  (1874). 
Christmas     Stories     (Rozhdestvenskiye 

rasskazy)  (1886). 
The  Hare  Park  (Zayachyremiz)  (1917). 

Dmitry  MAMIN-SIBIRYAK  (1852-1912) 
Ural     Stories      (Uralskiye     rasskazy 
(1888-1889). 

Boris  PILNYAK  (Wogau)  (1894-       ) 
Simple    Stories     (Prostyie     rasskazy) 

(1923)- 

English  Stories   (Angliyskie  rasskazy) 
(1924). 

NikolayPOMYALOVSKY  (1835-1863) 
Seminary    Sketches    (Ocherski    Bursy) 
(1862-1863). 

Mikhail  PRISHVIN  (1873-       ) 
Stories  of  a    Huntsman    (Okhotnichyi 
rasskazy)  (1925). 

Alexander  PUSHKIN  (1799-1837) 
Tales    by    Belkin    (Povesti    Belkina) 

(1831). 
The  Queen  of  Spades  (Pikovaya  dama) 


AlexeyREMIZOV(i877-       ) 
The  Clock  (Chasy)  (1908). 
The  Cockerel  (Petushok)  (1911). 
On  the   Azure   Field  (Na  polye  blakit- 
nom)  (1922). 

FedorRESHETNIKOV  (1841-1871) 
The  Podlipovtsy  (Podlipovtsy)  (1864). 

Panteleymon  ROMANOV  (1884-       ) 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (1925). 

Mikhail  SALTYKOV  (Shchedrin)  (1826- 

1889) 

Provincial  Sketches  (Gubernskiye  ocher- 
ki)  (1857). 

Tales  (Skazki)  (1884-1885). 

Lydia  SEYFULLINA  (1889-       ) 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (1924). 

Fedor  SOLOGUB    (Teternikov)  (1863- 

1928) 

A  Book  of  Stories   (Kniga  rasskazoii) 
(1909)- 

Alexey  TOLSTOY  (1882-       ) 

Corn  (Rozk)  (1919). 

Chinese     Shadows     (Kitayskie     teni) 

(1922). 
A  Book  of  Stories  (Kniga  rasskazov) 


The    Captain's    Daughter    (Kapitan- 

skaya  dochka)  (1836). 
Dubrovsky  (1841). 


Leo  TOLSTOY  (1828-1910) 
Childhood  (Dyetstvo)  (1852). 
Sebastopol    Tales    (Sevastopolskiye   rass- 

kazy)  (1855-1856). 
Polikushka  (1863). 
The  Cossacks  (Kazaki)  (1863). 
The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich  (Smert  Ivana 

Ilyicha)  (1886). 
The    Kreutzer    Sonata    (Kreutzerova 

sonata)  (1890). 
Master  and  Man  (Khozyain  i  rabotnik) 

(r895). 

Hajji  Murad  (1911). 
The  Devil  (Dyavol)  (1911). 

Ivan  TURGENEV  (1818-1883) 
Andrey  Kolosov  (I844).1 
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Turgenev Zoshchenko 


Ivan  TURGENEV  —  Continued 

A  Sportsman's  Sketches   (Zapiski  okhot- 

nika)  (I8S2)1 
The     Diary     of    a     Superfluous     Man 

(Dnevnik       lishnyavo        chelovyeka) 


Mumu  (I854).1 

A  Quiet  Backwater  (Zatishyie)  (1854).* 

Faust  (i8$5).2 

Yakov  Pasynkov  (iSss).2 

Correspondence  (Perepiska)  (1856).* 

Novels    and    Tales    (Povesti   i   rasskazy] 


Asya  (1858). 

First  Love  (Pervaya  lyubov)  (1860). 

Phantoms  (Prizraki)  (1864). 

The  Dog  (Sobaka)  (1866). 

The  Lear  of  the  Steppes  (Stepnoy  Korol 

Lir)  (1870), 
Knock  .  .  .  knock  .  .  .  knock!      (Stuk 

.  .  .  stuk  .  .  .  stuk!)  (1871), 
Torrents    of    Spring     (Veshniya    vody) 

(1872). 

Punin  and  Baburin  (1874). 
A  Dream  (Son)  (1877). 
The   Story   of  Father  Alexis    (Rasskaz 

otza  Alekseya)  (1877). 


Old  Portraits  (Staryie  portrety)   (1881). 
The   Song   of  Triumphant   Love   (Pesn 

torzhestvuyushchey  lyubvi)  (1881). 
Klara  Milich  (1883). 

Gleb  TJSPENSKY  (1840-1902) 

Manners  of  Rasteryayeva   Street   (Nravy 

Rasteryayevoy  ulitsy}  (1866). 
The  Power  of  the  Soil  (Vlast  zemli)  (1882). 

Vikenty      VERESAYEV        (Smidovich) 

(1867- 

Without  a  Path  (Bez  dorogi)  (1895). 
Stories  (Rasskazy)  (1898-1926). 

Evgeny  ZAMYATIN     (1884-        ) 
Country  Town  Life  (Uyezdnoye)  (1916). 
The  Islanders  (Ostrovityane)  (1922). 

Mikhail  ZOSHCHENKO  (1895-        ) 
The     Stories     of    Nazar     Ilyich     Mister 
Sinyebryukhov  (Rasskazy  Nazar  a  Ilyicha 
gospodina  Sinyebryukhova)  (1922). 
Stories  (Rasskazy}  (1923). 
Humorous      Stories      (Yumoristicheskiye 
rasskazy)  (1925). 
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Berthold  AUERBACH  (1812-1882) 

Village  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest 
( Schwarzw  alder  Dorfgeschichten ) 
(i»43). 

Clemens  BRENTANO  (1778-1842) 
The  Story  of   Brave    Casper    and   Fair 
Annie    (Die    Geschichte    vom    Braven 
Kasper  und  schonen  Annerl)  (1817). 
Gocktl,    Hinkel  and    Gackeleia    (Gockel 
Hinkel  und  Gackeleia)  ( 1838) . 

Friedrich  de  la  Motte  FOUQU^  (1777- 

1843) 
Undine  (1811). 

GOETHE  (1749-1832) 

The  New  Melusina  (Die  Neue  Melu- 
sine  (1809). 

The  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  Man 
of  Fifty  (Die  Fluchte  nach  Agypten 
und  Der  Mann  von  Fiinfzig  Jahren, 
in  Wilhelm.  Meisters  Apprenticeship 
(Wilhelm  M  sister's  Wander yahre, 
1821-1829). 

Novelle  (Die  Novelle)  (1828). 

Jacob   (1785-1863)  and  Wilhelm  (1786- 

1859)  GRIMM 
Fairy    Tales    (Kinder-  und  Haus-Mar- 

chen)  (1812-1815). 

German  Legends  (Deutsche  Sagen) 
(1816-1818). 

Paul  HEYSE  (1830-1914) 
Short  Stories  (Novellen)  (1855). 


Amadaus  HOFFMAN  (1776-1822) 

Fantasy       Pieces       (Phantasiestucke) 

(1814-15). 

Night  Pieces  (  N  achtstucke}  (1817). 
The  Serapion  Brethren   (Die  Serapions- 
bruder)  (1819-^21). 

Gottfried  KELLER  (1819-1890) 

Seldwyla  Folk  (Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla) 

(1874). 
Zurich  Tales  (Ziiricher  Novellen)  (1878). 

Rudolf  LINDAU  (1829-1910) 

Narratives  and  Short  Stories  (Erzdhlun- 
gen  und  Novellen)  (1873). 

Conrad  Ferdinand  MEYER  (1825-1898) 
Plautus   in   the   Nunnery    (Plautus   im 
Nonnenkloster)  (1883). 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  RICHTER  (1763- 

1825) 

Army  Chaplain  Schmelzle's  Joiirney  to 
Fldtz  (Reise  des  Feldpredigers  Schmelzle 
nachFldtz)  (1809). 

Wilhelm  Hemrich  RIEHL  (1823-1897) 
Stories  of  Life  in  the    Past   (Kultur- 
geschichtliche  Novellen)  (1856). 

Leopold  von  SACHER-MASOCH  (1835- 

1895). 

Jewish  Stories  (Judengeschichten) 
(1878) 
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Heinrich  SEIDEL  (1842-1906) 

Suburban     Tales    (  Forstadtgeschichten) 
(1880). 

Hermann  STTDERMANN  (1857-        ) 
Brothers      and      Sisters      (Geschwister) 
-(1888). 

Johann  Ludwig  TIECK  (1773-1853) 
Portraits  (Die  Gemaldf)  (1822). 


Betrothal  (Die  Ferlobung)  (1823). 
Life's  Superabundance  (Des  Lebens  uber- 
fiuss)  (1839). 

Adelbert  VON  CHAMISSO  (1781-1838) 
The  Marvelous  Story  of  Peter  Schlemihl 
(Peter     Schlemihls     Wundersame    Ge- 
schichti)  (1814). 
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THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  November  ir,  1826.  He 
ranks  about  equally  high  as  poet  and  short-story  writer.  Outside  these  two  fields  his 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  (1870)  and  From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth  (1883)  are  noteworthy.  From  1881 
to  1890  he  edited  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  As  a  poet,  Aldrich  is  perhaps  the  most  finished 
that  America  has  yet  produced;  as  Prof.  Pattee  has  said,  "a  later  Landor,  romantic  yet 
severely  classical."  Through  the  beneficence  of  a  wealthy  friend,  life  was  made  too  easy 
for  him — most  of  his  early  work  lacks  any  real  depth  of  experience.  For  a  selective  list  of 
Aldrich's  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  863.  He  died  at  Boston,  March  19,  1907. 

LEONID  NICOLAEVICH  ANDREYEV  was  born,  like  Turgenev,  in  the  province  of  Orel, 
Russia,  in  1871.  His  literary  masters  are  avowedly  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  and  the  Bible.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Poe  and  Maeterlinck  for  his  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects.  One 
of  his  favorite  subjects  is  war.  Andreyev  has  written  plays  as  well  as  short  stones,  al 
though  he  is  best  known  for  his  fiction.  Among  his  dramas  are:  Savva  (1906),  The  Life  of 
Man  (Zhizn  Chelovyeka)  (1907),  and  Anathema  (1909).  Andreyev  died  in  Russia,  Sep 
tember  12,  1919.  For  his  stories  and  collections  see  page  931. 

HONOR£  DE  BALZAC,  usually  esteemed  the  world's  greatest  novelist,  was  born  at 
Tours,  France,  May  16,-  1799.  After  an  unsuccessful  venture  in  printing  and  publishing, 
which  he  has  described  in  Lost  Illusions,  Balzac  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He 
arranged  his  work  under  the  general  title  of  The  Human  Comedy  (La  Comedie  Humaine). 
Among  his  masterpieces  of  long  fiction  are  The  Wild  Ass's  Skin  (La  Peau  de  Chagrin) 
(1830),  Eugenie  Grandet  (1833),  Father  Goriot  (Le  Pere  Goriof)  (1835),  Lost  Illusions 
(Illusions  Perdue  s}  (1837-43),  Cousin  Betty  (La  Cousine  Bette)  (1846),  and  Cousin  Pons 
(Le  Cousin  Pons)  (1847).  In  addition  to  the  novels,  perhaps  no  other  French  writer  has 
been  so  prolific  of  short  works  of  fiction  of  merit.  For  a  list  of  these  see  page  923.  Balzac 
died  in  Paris,  August  18,  1850. 

AMBROSE  BIERCE  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1842.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  his 
army  experiences  he  utilized  in  many  of  his  short  stories.  Later  he  went  to  California* 
and  then  to  London.  He  led  a  drifting,  journalistic  life,  and  even  the  date  and  place  of  his 
death  are  not  certain.  Outside  of  his  two  short-story  collections  his  work  is  not  important. 
Almost  all  his  short  stories  are  clever,  but  they  do  not  always  ring  true.  "He  wrought 
with  intellect  in  the  materials  of  horror."  For  a  list  of  his  best  stories  and  collections  see 
page  866.  He  is  reported  to  have  died  in  Mexico  in  1914. 

HENRY  CUYLER  BUNNER  was  born  in  Oswego,  New  York,  August  3,  1855.  Almost 
continuously  engaged  in  newspaper  and  magazine  editing  (he  edited  Puck  from  1877  to  his 
death  in  1896),  Mr.  Bunner  spent  "the  intervals  of  business"  in  writing  his  brief  and 
masterly  short  stories,  which  may  be  compared  to  Maupassant's  for  their  economy  of 
means  and  precision  of  effect.  Bunner  is  also  one  of  the  leading  American  writers  of 
vers  de  societe,  his  chief  contribution  being  Airs  from  Aready  (1884).  For  his  short  stories 
and  collections,  see  page  867.  Bunner  died  at  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  May  n,  1896. 
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ROBERT  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  May  26, 1865.  After 
trying  painting  in  Paris  from  1886  to  1893,  he  turned  to  fiction.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
popular  novelist,  among  his  works  in  this  field  being  Lorraine  (1896),  Cardigan  (1901), 
lole  (1905),  The  Firing  Line  (1908),  Ailsa  Paige  (1910),  The  Hidden  Children  (1914),  and 
The  Restless  Sex  (1917).  For  his  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  870.  Mr.  Chambers 
lives  at  Broadalbin,  New  York. 

ANTON  PAVLOVICH  CHEKHOV  was  born  at  Taganrog,  South  Russia,  January  17, 1860. 
Chekhov  won  fame  both  as  a  short-story  writer  and  as  a  dramatist,  among  his  plays  being 
JWwoc  (1889),  The  Sea-Gull  (Chayka)  (1896),  and  Uncle  Vanya  (Dyadya  7 any  a)  (1902). 
He  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  supreme  masters  of  the  short  story,  sharing  preemi 
nence  with  Turgenev  in  this  field  in  Russian  literature,  and  being  often  compared  to 
Maupassant  for  his  technical  dexterity.  For  his  stories  and  collections-  see  page  932. 
Chekhov  died  in  the  Black  Forest  in  1904. 

KATE  CHOPIN  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February  8,  1851.  Mrs.  Chopin  was 
an  Irish  woman  who  had  married  a  Louisiana  cotton  factor,  and  had  lived  for  years  in  an 
isolated  French  village  in  the  Red  River  lowlands.  Her  two  novels,  At  Fault  (1890)  and 
The  Awakening  (1899),  did  not  add  to  her  reputation,  and  piqued  by  harsh  criticism  she 
ceased  writing.  Her  two  short-story  collections  contain  all  her  work  of  real  value.  Says 
Prof,  Pattee:  "She  worked  without  models,  and  with  small  recollection  of  other  writers, 
for  she  had  read  but  little.  Her  stories,  therefore,  are  redolent  only  of  herself — her  temper 
amental  Irish  soul,  her  Celtic  wit  and  humor,  and  her  romanticism  and  sentiment."  For 
her  stories  and  collections,  see  page  870.  Mrs.  Chopin  died  in  St.  Louis,  in  1904. 

WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT  was  born  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  January  17,  1878. 
He  served  in  the  United  States  cavalry  during  the  Spanish-American  war;  and  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Russia,  and  Japan.  Among  his  longer  works  of 
fiction  are  Rutledge  Rides  Alone  (1910)  and  The  Shielding  Wing  (1918).  For  his  short 
stories  and  collections,  see  page  873.  Mr.  Comfort  is  living  and  writing  in  Los  Angeles, 
California, 

CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK  (the  pen  name  of  Mary  Noailles  Murfree)  was  born 
in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  January  24,  1850.  Her  collection,  In  *ihe  Tennessee  Moun 
tains  (1884),  is  and  will  probably  remain  a  short-story  landmark.  Thereafter  she  produced 
largely  novels.  Her  longer  works  include  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
(1885),  In  the  Clouds  (1886),  In  the  " Stranger-People's"  Country  (1891),  His  Vanished 
Star  (1894),  The  Juggler  (1897)  and  A  Spectre  of  Power  (1903).  For  her  short  stories  and 
collections,  see  page  873.  Miss  Murfree  died  August  i,  1922,  in  Murfreesboro. 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET,  the  French  humorist,  novelist,  and  short-story  writer,  was  born 
at  Nimes,  France,  May  13,  1840.  A  native  of  Provence,  Daudet  has  left  us  in  Little 
Thingumy  (Le  Petit  Chose)  (1876)  one  of  the  most  delightful  bits  of  child  autobiography  in 
literature.  In  1857  Daudet  joined  his  brother  Ernest  in  Paris.  Daudet/s  longer  works 
of  fiction  include  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  (Les  Aventures  Prodigieuses  de  Tartarin  de  Tarascon) 
(1872),  The  Nabob  (Le  Nabab)  (1877),  Kings  in  Exile  (Les  Rois  en  Exit)  (1879),  Numa 
Roumestan  (1881),  Sapho  (1884),  and  The  Academician  (U Immortel)  (1888).  For  a 
list  of  Daudet's  principal  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  924.  He  died  in  Paris, 
December  16,  1897. 

CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1881.  Forced  to  .give  up 
his  education  at  an  early  age,  for  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  insurance  busi 
ness.  In  1916  several  acceptances  of  short  stories  by  leading  magazines  encouraged  him 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  literary  work.  He  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  drama,  and  also 
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written  three  novels:  The  Blood  Red  Dawn  (1920),  Broken  to  the  Plough  (1921),  and  Less 
Than  Kin  (1926).  Although  one  of  the  six  or  eight  leading  living  American  writers  of  the 
short  story,  he  is  yet  in  the  formative  stage — but  this  makes  for  promise.  Like  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  his  greatest  success  will  be  in  the  short  story  or 
the  novel.  For  his  stories  and  collections,  see  page  875.  Mr.  Dobie  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
and  pays  yearly  visits  to  New  York. 

(ARTHUR)  CONAN  DOYLE  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1859.  Doyle  took  up 
medicine  as  a  profession,  but  turned  from  this  to  literature.  He  was  knighted  in  1902. 
He  achieved  fame  through  his  character  creation,  the  detective  Sherlock  Holmes,  who 
derives  from  Poe's  Dupin,  who  in  turn  was  indebted  to  Voltaire.  In  addition  to  his 
short  stories,  Doyle  has  given  us  many  long  works  of  fiction,  among  which  should  be 
mentioned:  Micah  Clark  (1888),  The  White  Company  (1890),  The  Refugees  (1893),  Rodney 
Stone  (1896),  and  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  (1902).  For  his  short  stories  and  collections, 
see  page  917.  Sir  Arthur  is  still  living  and  writing,  in  England. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE  (the  pen  name  of  Jacques  Anatole  Thibauit)  was  born  in  Paris, 
France,  April  16,  1844.  Excelling  as  a  critic,  essayist,  novelist,  and  short-story  writer, 
France  has  often  been  called  "a  modern  Voltaire."  Says  Benjamin  W.  Wells:  "With 
these  artists  of  fiction  Anatole  France  might  claim  the  highest  place,  were  it  not  that  he 
seems  even  more  bent  on  his  philosophy  than  on  his  art,  having  in  him,  as  Lemaitre 
observes,  something  of  Racine,  of  Voltaire,  of  Flaubert,  of  Renan,  yet  always  himself,  the 
perfection  of  grace,  the  ultimate  flowering  of  the  Latin  genius.  ...  His  fiction  is  only  a 
mode  of  expressing  his  doubts  or  his  ideas.'*  Among  his  longer  works  of  fiction  should  be 
mentioned:  The  Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard  (Le  Crime  de  Syhestre  Bonnard)  (1881), 
Thais  (1890),  The  Red  Lily  (le  Lys  Rouge]  (1894),  The  Elm-tree  on  the  Mall  (I'Orme  du 
Mail)  (1896),  The  Osier  Mannikin  (le  Mannequin  £  Osier)  (1897),  Monsieur  Bergeret  of 
Paris  (M.  Bergeret  a  Paris)  (1901),  and  The  Gods  are  Athirst  (Les  Dieux  Ont  Soif)  (1911). 
Among  his  critical  works  is  Socialist  Opinions  (Opinions  Socialistes)  (1902).  In  1896  he 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  For  his  stories  and  collections,  see  page  925.  France 
died  at  Tours,  October  12,  1924. 

MARY  ELEANOR  WILKINS  FREEMAN  was  born  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  in 
1862.  Perhaps  the  most  typical  depicter  of  New  England  life  in  the  short-story,  as  "Mary 
E.  Wilkins"  she  won  enduring  fame.  Outside  of  her  short  stories  her  literary  work  is  not 
important,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  novels,  Jane  Field  (1892)  and  Pembroke 
(1894);  the  latter  may  be  compared  without  disadvantage  to  the  work  of  James  and 
Turgenev  for  its  unified  completeness  of  impression.  For  her  short  stories  and  collec 
tions,  see  page  879.  Mrs.  Freeman  lives  in  Metuchen,  New  Jersey. 

TH&OPHILE  GAUTIER,  French  romanticist,  poet,  critic,  and  novelist,  was  born  at 
Tarbes,  France,  August  31,  1811.  Chief  among  his  poetical  collections  is  Enamels  and 
Cameos  (Emaux  et  Camees)  (1852).  His  longer  works  of  fiction  include  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  (1835),  The  Romance  of  a  Mummy  (Le  Roman  de  la  Momie)  (1857),  Captain 
Fracasse  (Le  Capitaine  Fracasse)  (1861-63),  and  Spirite  (1865).  Gautier  is  generally  con 
sidered  one  of  the  masters  of  French  prose  in  the  impressionistic  and  ornate  style  of 
writing.  He  also  ranks  high  in  French  poetry  and  criticism.  For  a  list  of  his  short  stories 
and  collections,  see  page  925.  He  died  at  Neuilly,  October  23,  1872. 

KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD  was  born  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  February 
6, 1879.  After  teaching  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  she  married  Prof.  Gordon  Hall  Gerould  of 
Princeton  and  devoted  herself  to  writing.  Mrs.  Gerould  ranks  with  Henry  James  and 
Edith  Wharton  as  a  delineator  of  the  subtler  tissue  of  life.  She  is  primarily  a  short-story 
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writer,  but  has  also  written  the  novels,  Lost  Valley  (1922)  and  Conquistador  (1923),  and 
the  collection  of  essays,  Modes  and  Morals  (1919).  Her  essay  on  The  American  Short 
Story,  contributed  to  The  Yale  Review  of  July,  1924,  is  a  valuable  commentary  on  the 
current  production.  For  her  stones  and  collections,  see  page  880.  Mrs.  Gerould  is  living 
and  writing  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

NICOLAI  VASSIUEVITCH  GOGOL  was  born  in  the  government  of  Pultowa,  Russia, 
March  31,  1809.  He  tried  his  hand  in  the  novel,  the  drama  and  the  short  story,  and  is 
perhaps  Russia's  greatest  humorist,  Encouraged  by  Pushkin,  he  departed  from  the 
romantic  style  of  the  latter,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern  Russian 
realism.  "We  are  all  descended  from  Gogol's  Cloak  (Shinel)"  said  a  Russian  writer.  Apart 
from  his  short  stories,  his  chief  works  are  the  satirical  novel,  Dead  Souls  (Mertvyia  Dushi) 
(1842),  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Russian  fiction,  and  The  Inspector- 
General  (Revizor)  (1836),  a  comedy  in  which  he  satirized  the  provincial  bureaucracy.  For 
his  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  932.  Gogol  died  in  Moscow,  March  4,  1852. 

MAXIM  GORKY  is  the  pen  name  of  Alexei  Maximovitch  Peshkov,  who  was  born  in 
Nishni-NovgonxL  Russia,.  March  14,  1868.  He  led  a  vagabond  life  for  many  years,  working 
and  tramping  with  the  poorer  classes;  his  stories  are  a  record  of  poverty  and  crime  as  he 
found  it.  Gorky  is  at  his  best  in  short  stories,  although  he  has  written  novels  and  plays. 
Among  his  novels  may  be  mentioned  Foma  Gordeyev  (1901);  of  his  plays,  In  the  Depths 
(Na  dnye)  (1902).  At  present  he  is  at  work  on  his  autobiography,  parts  of  which 
have  been  published  as  My  Childhood  (Dyetstw)  (1913),  My  University  Days  (Moyi 
unwersitety)  (1923),  etc.  For  his  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  932.  Gorky  is 
still  living,  in  Russia. 

THOMAS  HARDY,  the  great  English  novelist,  short-story  writer  and  poet,  was  born 
in  Dorset,  England,  June  2,  1840.  After  an  apprenticeship  in  architecture  he  turned  to 
novel  writing.  His  long  fictional  masterpieces  include  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (1872), 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  (1873),  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (1874),  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta 
(1876),  The  Return  of  the  Native  (1878),  Two  on  a  Tower  (1882),  and  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes  (1892).  Piqued  by  the  reception  accorded  his  later  purposeful  works  of  fiction  (Tess; 
and  Jude  the  Obscure,  1895)  he  turned  to  poetry,  and  produced  Wessex  Poems  (1898), 
Poems  of  the  Past  and  Present  (1901),  The  Dynasts  (1903-08),  and  Selected  Poems  (1916). 
For  a  list  of  Hardy's  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  918.  He  died  January  n,  1928. 

(FRANCIS)  BRET  HARTE  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  1836.  He  removed 
to  California  in  1854,  and  founded  there  The  Overland  Monthly  in  1868.  Says  Prof.  Pattee: 
"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  in  the  second  number  and  Plain  Language  from  Truthful 
James*  in  the  September,  1870,  number,  brought  him  a  popularity  that  in  suddenness  and 
extent  had  had  no  precedent  in  America,  save  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  In  1871  he  returned  East,  to  New  York.  It  was  the  era  of  Charles  Dickens.  In 
the  novel,  Gabriel  Conroy  (1876),  Harte  sat  unsuccessfully  at  the  feet  of  that  master.  As  a 
novelist  he  was  a  failure,  and  as  a  poet  his  success  was  merely  a  popular  one  of  the  day. 
It  is  as  a  short-story  writer,  the  recreator  of  the  west  of  the  ^ers,  that  Harte  is  important* 
For  a  list  of  his  best  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  883.  In  1878  Harte  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  remained  mostly  till  his  death,  May  5,  1902. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1804.  Al 
though  he  wrote  several  long  works  of  fiction,  among  which  must  be  mentioned  his  master 
piece,  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1850),  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  (1851),  and  The  Marble 
Faun  (1860),  he  is  probably  best  known  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  American  short-story 
*Generally  known  as  The  Heathen-Chinee, 
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writers^ the  other  being  Poe.  Hawthorne  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Association  in  1841;  he 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  from  1853  to  1857.  For  his  principal  short  stories 
and  collections,  see  page  884.  Hawthorne  died  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  May  10, 
1864. 

0.  HENRY  is  the  pen  name  adopted  by  William  Sydney  Porter,  who  was  born  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  September  11,  1862.  Porter  led  a  roving,  bohemian  life,  and 
his  stories  reflect  this  slant  of  things.  Says  Prof.  Pattee:  "0.  Henry  stands  for  deliberate 
art.  Like  Poe,  he  aimed  only  to  interest  and  thrill  and  hold  his  reader."  0.  Henry  is  a 
short-story  writer,  and  only  that.  In  the  manipulation  and  command  of  his  material  he 
perhaps  has  not  been  surpassed  even  by  Maupassant.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  June  5, 
1910.  For  his  stories  and  collections,  see  page  885. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  13,  1783.  Irving  is  chiefly 
entitled  to  remembrance  as  an  essayist  and  short-story  writer,  though  his  books  on 
American  exploration  and  his  histories  have  literary  merit.  Among  his  longer  works  per 
haps  of  chief  value  to  the  present-day  American  reader  are  his  History  of  New  York,  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  (1809),  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies  (1835),  and  Astoria  (with  Pierre  M. 
Irving)  (1836).  Irving  lived  principally  at  Sunnyside  (Wolfert's  Roost)  from  1832  to  1842' 
when  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain.  He  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Europe.' 
For  a  list  of  his  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  887.  Irving  died  at  Sunnyside,  near 
Tarrytown,  New  York,  November  28,  1859. 

HENRY  JAMES,  the  distinguished  American  novelist,  short-story  writer  and  critic, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  15,  1843.  After  1869  he  lived  mostly  in  England.  His 
novels  include:  Daisy  Miller  (1878),  Washington  Square  (1880),  The  Bostonians  (1886) 
What  Maisie  Knew  (1897),  The  Awkward  Age  (1899),  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  (1902),  The 
Golden  Bowl  (1905),  and  The  Outcry  (1911).  Among  his  critical  works  should  be  mentioned: 
French  Poets  and  Novelists  (1878),  Hawthorne  (1879),  Partial  Portraits  (1888),  and  Within 
the  Rim,  and  Other  Essays  (1914). 

As  in  the  case  of  Balzac  and  Turgenev,  he  has  written  many  short  works  of  fiction, 
indeterminate  in  length  and  method,  which,  however,  usually  seem  to  fall  under  the  short- 
story  classification  rather  than  the  novel.  For  a  list  of  these  stories  and  collections,  see 
page  888.  James  died  in  London,  England,  February  28,  1916.  His  brother,  Prof.  William 
James  of  Harvard,  was  a  noted  psychologist  (Pragmatism  (1907),  etc.). 

SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT  was  born  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  September  3,  1849.  The 
daughter  of  a  country  doctor,  she  spent  much  of  her  time  driving  through  the  countryside 
with  her  father,  and  thus  observed  and  stored  up  material  to  be  used  later  in  her  fiction. 
She  excels  in  character  painting,  keen  or  humorous  little  touches,  and  a  purity  of  style 
which  has  been  likened  even  to  Hawthorne's.  Miss  Jewett  died  at  her  birthplace,  June  24, 
1909.  For  her  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  889. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  was  born  in  Bombay,  India,  December  30,  1865.  He  was  edu 
cated  in  England,  but  returned  to  India  in  1880  as  a  newspaper  editor.  About  1889  he 
went  back  to  England,  and  afterwards  lived  several  years  in  the  United  States,  mostly  at 
Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Although  his  work  is  chiefly  in  the  short  story,  he  is  equally 
well-known  as  a  poet,  among  his  notable  poems  being  the  Recessional  and  A  Ballad  of 
East  and  West;  of  his  verse  collections  Barrackroom  Ballads  (1892),  and  The  Seven  Seas 
(1896).  His  two  important  long  works  of  fiction  are  The  Light  That  Failed  (1891)  and 
Kim  (1901).  Mr.  Kipling  is  an  apostle  of  "the  strenuous  life"  in  literature  much  as 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in  actual  life.  For  his  short  stories  and  collections, 
see  page  919.  Mr.  Kipling  is  still  living,  in  England. 
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JACK  LONDON  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  January  12,  1876.  After  an  adventurous 
career  as  a  tramp  and  Klondiker,  London  turned  to  fiction  and  made  use  of  his  experiences 
-in  forty  volumes,  published  over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  In  the  age  of  "red  blood"  and 
life  irrthe  open  air  he  was  the  leader  in  the  portrayal  of  this  tendency  in  fiction.  His  chief 
production  was  in  short  stories,  but  he  gained  almost  equal  prominence  with  his  longer 
works  of  fiction,  most  remarkable  among  which  are  The  Call  of  the  Wild  (1903)  and  The  Sea 
Wolf  (1904).  His  Martin  Eden  (1909)  is  autobiographic.  London  died  at  his  home  near 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  November  22,  1916.  For  his  short  stories  and  collections,  see 
page  892, 

KATHERINE  MANSFIELD  is  the  pen  name  of  Kathleen  Beauchamp  Murry,  wife  of 
the  poet  and  critic,  J.  Middleton  Murry.  She  was  born  in  New  Zealand  in  1888.  In 
her  thirty-five  years  of  life  Mrs.  Murry  gained  a  secure  place  for  herself  among  the 
few  who  really  count  in  the  development  of  the  recent  English  short  story.  Says  Edward 
J.  O'Brien:  ''Although  her  technique  is  the  same  as  that  of  Chekhov,  she  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  to  whom  a  close  study  of  Chekhov  has  done  no  harm/'  She  died  in  France, 
January  15,  1923,  For  her  stories  and  collections,  see  page  919. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT,  French  novelist  and  short-story  writer,  was  born  in  Nor 
mandy  in  1850.  His  short  story,  Tallow-Ball  (Boule  de  Suif),  contributed  to  the  collection, 
The  Soirees  of  Medan  (Les  Soirees  de  Medan),  which  Zola  edited  in  1880,  at  once  made  him 
known.  Among  his  novels  should  be  mentioned:  A  Life  (Une  Vie]  (1883),  Eel-Ami  (1885), 
Peter  and  John  (Pierre  et  Jean)  (1888),  and  Strong  as  Death  (Fort  comme  la  Mori)  (1889). 
Maupassant  was  trained  in  writing  by  his  godfather,  the  great  French  novelist,  Gustave 
Flaubert.  Says  Arthur  Symons:  "His  appeal  is  genuine,  and  his  skill,  of  its  kind,  incon 
testable.  He  attracts,  as  certain  men  do,  by  a  warm  and  blunt  plausibility.  He  is  so  frank, 
asd  seems  so  broad;  and  is  so  skilful,  and  seems  so  living.  All  the  exterior  heat  of  life 
is  in  his  work;  and  this  exterior  heat  gives  a  more  immediate  illusion  of  what  we  call  real 
life  than  the  profound  inner  vitality  of,  let  us  say,  Hawthorne."  The  insanity  and  death 
of  a  brother  unbalanced  him;  he  died  in  an  asylum  July  6,  1893.  For  a  list  of  his  short 
stories  and  collections,  see  page  926. 

PROSPER  MERIMfiE,  the  French  novelist,  short-story  writer,  archaeologist  and  critic, 

was  born  at  Paris,  September  28,  1803.    In  1844  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 

French  Academy;  he  later  entered  public  life,  and  became  a  senator  (1853).   MerimeVs 

first  novel  was  The  Jacquerie  (La  Jacquerie)  (1828),  which  in  the  next  year  was  surpassed 

in  all  its  qualities  by  The  Chronicle  of  ihe  Reign  of  Charles  IX  (le  Chronique  du  Rfgne  de 

Charles  IX),  which  anticipates  Stockton's  The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger?  (included  in  the  present 

collection),  with  the  suggestion  that  the, reader  shall  choose  whatever  denouement  may 

suit  his  fancy,  by  over  fifty  years.    Says  Benjamin  W.  Wells:    "Prosper  Merimee  is  a 

novelist  whose  place  in  the  evolution  of  fiction  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  and  therefore  peculiarly 

*  interesting  to  study.   It  is  customary,  and  not  unjust,  to  regard  him  as  the  successor  of 

Stendhal;   but  he  had  in  him  elements  of  closer  relation  to  George  Sand  and  others  that 

suggest  Balzac.  .  .  .    Until  the  rise  of  Flaubert  he  was  the  best,  almost  the  only, 

representative  in  France  of  the  strictly  objective  school  in  fiction.    It  is  here  that  his 

peculiar  service  lies.  ...    In  the  evolution  of  fiction,  The  Chronicle's  place  is  with  The 

Jacquerie  in  the  brief  and  brilliant  series  of  French  historical  novels  inspired  by  Walter 

Scott,  inaugurated  by  Vigny's  Cinq-Mars  (1826),  and  drowned  in  the  flood  of  Dumas' s 

fiction."    He  Is  chiefly  to  be  remembered  as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  and  his  longest  one, 

Colomba  (1840),  is  generally  considered  his  masterpiece.  Through  his  translations  of  their 

works,  Merimee  did  much  to  make  known  to  readers  of  other  nationalities  the  works  of  the 
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Russians  Pushkin,  Gogol  and  Turgenev.     He  died  at  Cannes,  France,  September  23, 1870. 
For  his  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  927. 

MARGARET  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE  was  born  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West 
Virginia,  November  29,  1878.  She  was  educated  at  home  and  in  private  schools.  During 
the  World  War  she  served  with  the  American  hospital  unit.  Of  this  experience  her  finest 
product  is  the  short  story,  Of  Water  and  the  Spirit  (1916).  In  addition  to  short  stories, 
Miss  Montague  has  written  longer  works  of  fiction,  notably  Deep  Channel  (1923).  For  her 
stories  and  collections,  see  page  895.  She  lives  and  writes  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

FITZ- JAMES  O'BRIEN  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
Dublin  University  and  came  from  London  to  New  York  in  1852.  "He  wrote  weird  stories 
after  the  manner  of  Poe."  For  ten  years  his  name  was  a  prominent  one  in  the  American 
periodicals,  but  he  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  had  come,  killed  by  a  bullet  in  the  Civil 
War,  April  6,  1862.  For  his  chief  stories  and  books,  see  page  897. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  was  born  at  Boston,  January  19,  1809.  Poe  ranks  about  equally 
high  as  poet  and  as  short-story  writer.  As  an  essayist  he  holds  an  important  historical 
place  in  American  criticism.  His  Poems  (1831)  made  little  stir,  but  in  1845  the  publication 
of  his  poem  The  Raven  made  him  famous.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being  his  best 
poem,  although  his  best  known  one.  On  a  higher  plane  of  poetic  art  and  inspiration  are 
The  Sleeper,  The  Haunted  Palace,  To  Helen,  and  even  The  Bells,  the  latter  poem  causing 
Emerson  to  refer  to  Poe  as  "the  jingle  man."  Poe  himself  was  guilty  of  a  rather  trivial 
attack  on  Longfellow.  Poe's  most  important  critical  pronouncements  are  to  be  found  in 
his  review  of  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales  (1842),  The  Philosophy  of  Composition  (1846), 
and  The  Poetic  Principle  (1850).  For  Poe's  best  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  899. 
Ill-health  and  misfortune  made  Poe's  life  an  unhappy  one.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  October 
7,  1849. 

MELVILLE  DAVISSON  POST  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  West  Virginia,  April  19, 
1871.  He  is  prominent  in  the  legal  and  political  circles  of  his  home  state.  In  1892  he  was  a 
presidential  elector  and  secretary  of  the  electoral  college.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  American 
masters  of  the  detective  short  story.  For  his  stories  and  collections,  see  page  900.  Mr. 
Post  is  living  and  writing  at  Lost  Creek,  West  Virginia. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  August  15,  1771.  He  is 
famous  as  a  novelist  and  poet,  and  is  only  incidentally  a  short-story  writer.  An  unsuccessful 
partnership  in  publishing  and  the  expenses  of  his  estate,  Abbotsford,  plunged  him  in  debt, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  his  creditors  were  paid  in  full.  His  chief  poems  are 
long  ones,  Marmion  (1808)  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (1810).  Byron's  rising  fame  as  a  poet 
contributed  to  Scott's  turning  to  the  novel.  "The  Waverly  novels"  place  Scott  in  the 
front  rank  of  writers  of  fiction.  Among  them  are  noteworthy:  Old  Mortality  (1816),  Rob 
Roy  (1818),  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (1818),  Ivanhoe  (1820),  Kenilworth  (1821),  The  Pirate 
(1822),  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (1823),  Quentin  Dunvard  (1823),  Redgauntlet  (1824),  and  The 
Talisman  (1825).  The  writer  of  the  novels  long  remained  "the  Great  Unknown";  it  was 
not  until  1827  that  he  made  known  his  identity.  For  a  list  of  Scott's  short  stories,  see 
page  921.  He  died  at  Abbotsford,  Scotland,  September  21,  1832. 

ANNIE  TRUMBULL  SLOSSON  was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  May  8, 1838.  A 
depicter  of  New  England  life  in  the  short  story,  Mrs,  Slosson  ranks  with  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Alice  Brown,  and  Rose  Terry  Cooke  for  the  interest 
and  fidelity  of  her  work  in  this  field.  She  perhaps  has  more  of  a  poetic  vein  than  these 
writers.  For  a  list  of  her  stories  and  collections,  see  page  904.  Mrs.  Slosson  died  in  New 
York  City,  October  4,  1926. 
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WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE  was  born  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  March  17,  1886. 
After  studying  art  in  Denver,  Boston,  and  Paris,  Mr.  Steele  turned  to  literature  as  a  career. 
Among  his  longer  works  of  fiction  are  Storm  (1914)  and  Meat  (1928).  His  arresting  qual 
ity  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien  as  "romantic  escape."  For  his  short  stories 
and  collections,  see  page  905.  Mr.  Steele  lives  and  writes  where  the  mood  urges  him.  In 
the  past  this  has  been  largely  in  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  but  at  present  is  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts. 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON,  of  a  family  of  lighthouse  engineers,  was  born  at  Edin 
burgh,  Scotland,  November  13,  1850.  Stevenson,  who  has  often  been  called  the  best-loved 
writer  of  his  generation,  endeared  himself  no  less  by  his  cheerful  struggle  against  ill-health 
than  by  the  winsome  waywardness  of  his  literary  moods,  as  revealed  in  his  essays  and 
poems.  Important  collections  of  the  former  are  Firginibus  Puerisque  (1881)  and  Familiar 
Studies  of  Men  and  Books  (1882).  Of  the  latter  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  A  Child's  Garden 
of  Verse  (1885)  an^  Underwoods  (1887).  Stevenson  also  ranks  high  in  English  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  the  author  of  various  romances  of  adventure  of  which  perhaps, 
the  most  distinctive  are  Treasure  Island  (1882),  Kidnapped  (1886),  David  Balfour  (1893), 
and  The  Ebb  Tide  (1894).  For  a  list  of  his  most  important  short  stories  and  collections,  see 
page  921.  Stevenson  died  at  Samoa  (South  Sea  Islands),  December  4, 1894. 

FRANK  RICHARD  STOCKTON  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  April  5,  1834.  He  was  nearly 
forty  before  he  made  writing  his  profession;  in  1872  his  short  story,  Stephen  Skarridge's 
Christmas,  was  accepted  by  Scribner's  Monthly,  and  he  established  himself  in  New  York. 
His  later  life  was  spent  at  his  estate  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Although  he 
wrote  numerous  long  works  of  fiction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  call  him  a  novelist.  Says 
Stuart  P.  Sherman:  "Stockton  is  a  midsummer-afternoon  trifler.  His  plots  are  flimsy 
day-dreams.  .  .  .  He  steers,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  strange  diagonal  between  realism 
and  romance  in  quest  of  laughter.  But  though  an  extended  cruise  among  his  extravagant 
improbabilities  is  tedious,  a  short  one  is  exhilarating."  Among  his  longer  books  are: 
Rudder  Grange  (1879),  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine  (1886)  (some 
times  called  a  short  story),  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn  (1895),  and  The  Great  Stone 
of  Sardis  (1898).  For  a  list  of  Stockton's  best  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  906. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  20,  1902. 

IVAN  TURGENEV  was  born  in  Orel,  Russia,  November  9,  1818.  From  the  artistic 
viewpoint  he  is  generally  considered  the  outstanding  figure  in  all  Russian  fiction.  Besides 
a  large  number  of  shorter  works  of  fiction,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Balzac  and  Henry 
James,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  classify  as  novelettes  or  short  stories,  his  novels  include: 
Rudin  (1855),  A  Nest  of  Nobles  (Dvoryanskoye  Gnyezdo)  (1858),  On  the  Eve  (Nakanunye) 
(18$$),  Fathers  and  Sons  (Otsy  iDyeti]  (1862),  Smoke  (Dym]  (1867),  and  Virgin  Soil  (Novy) 
(1877).  In  his  fiction  he  is  above  all  the  disinterested  artist.  The  best  translations  of  his 
works  into  English  are  the  versions  of  Constance  Garnett  (The  Macmillan  Company)  and 
Isabel  Hapgood  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons).  For  a  list  of  his  short  stories  and  collections, 
see  page  933.  Turgenev  died  at  Bougival,  near  Paris(where  he  spent  much  of  his  later  life), 
September  3,  1833. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE  was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  November  10,  1852.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  is  famous  as  preacher,  educator,  and  author,  and  in  the  last  category  he  is  known 
as  short-story  writer,  essayist,  and  poet.  He  was  a  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Princeton  University  from  1900  to  1923;  he  served  as  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg  during  the  World  War  (1913-17).  His  essays  have  been 
collected  as  Little  Rivers  (1895),  Fisherman's  Luck  (1899),  Essays  in  Application  (1905), 
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etc.  His  poetic  collections  include  The  Toiling  of  Felix,  and  Other  Poems  (1900),  *Music, 
and  Other  Poems  (1904),  The  White  Bees,  and  Other  Poems  (1909).  His  critical  works  in 
clude  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson  (1889);  he  has  edited  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson  (1903)  and 
Little  Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry  (with  Hardin  Craig,  six  volumes,  1905).  Typical  of 
his  evangelical  literary  work  are  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt  (1896)  and  The  Spirit  of 
Christmas  (1905).  For  a  list  of  his  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  910.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  lives  at  his  home  Avalon,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

HERBERT  GEORGE  WELLS  was  born  in  Bromley,  England,  September  21,  1866. 
Chiefly  known  as  a  novelist,  Mr.  Wells  has  interlarded  his  novelistic  career  with  short 
stories.  He  has  said  that  "short-story  writing  is  a  young  man's  game."  His  novels  fall 
into  two  classifications,  those  dealing  with  imaginary  future  scientific  results  (for  example, 
The  War  of  the  Worlds  (1898)  and  In  the  Days  oj  the  Comet  (1906),  and  those  speculating  on 
social  problems,  as  The  Sea  Lady  (1902),  Ann  Veronica  (1909),  Tono-Bungay  (1909), 
Marriage  (1912),  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through  (1916),  and  The  World  of  William  Clissold 
(1926).  For  his  short  stories  and  collections,  see  page  922.  Mr.  Wells  is  still  living  and 
writing  in  England. 

EDITH  WHARTON  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1862.  Carefully  reared  and  edu 
cated,  her  fiction  deals  mostly  with  the  refinements  of  life,  and  she  ranks  with  Henry 
James  and  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould  as  an  exponent  of  the  psychological  short  story. 
Although  Mrs.  Wharton  has  published  over  fifty  short  stories  of  striking  merit,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics  she  is  at  her  best  in  the  long  short-story  type  of  her  Madame  de 
Treymes  (1907)  and  Ethan  Frame  (1911),  her  work  being  comparable  to  that  of  James, 
Turgenev,  and  Balzac  in  this  field.  Mrs.  Wharton  has  perhaps  gained  equal  eminence  as  a 
novelist,  her  long  works  of  fiction  including:  The  7alley  of  Decision  (1902),  Sanctuary 
(1903),  The  House  of  Mirth  (1905),  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  (1907),  The  Reef  (1912),  TheCustom 
of  the  Country  (1914),  The  Age  of  Innocence  (1920),  and  Glimpses  of  the  Moon  (1922).  In 
The  Writing  of  Fiction  (1925)  Mrs.  Wharton  has  set  forth  her  ideas  of  her  craft.  She 
divides  her  time  among  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  For  her  short  stories 
and  collections,  see  page  911. 
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